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The  History  of  Institutions  cannot  be  mastered, — can 
scarcely  be  approached, — ^without  an  effort.  It  affords  little 
of  the  romantic  incident  or  of  the  picturesque  grouping  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  History  in  general,  and  holds  out 
small  temptation  to  the  mind  that  requires  to  be  tempted  to 
the  study  of  Truth.  But  it  has  a  deep  value  and  an  abiding 
interest  to  those  who  have  courage  to  work  upon  it.  It 
presents,  in  every  branch,  a  regularly  developed  series  of  causes 
and  consequences,  and  abounds  in  examples  of  that  continuity 
of  life,  the  realisation  of  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  reader 
a  personal  hold  on  the  past  and  a  right  judgment  of  the 
present.  For  the  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past, 
and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would  learn 
how  the  present  comes  to  be  what  it  is.  It  is  true  Consti- 
tutional History  has  a  point  of  view,  an  insight,  and  a  language 
of  its  own ;  it  reads  the  exploits  and  characters  of  men  by  a 
different  light  from  that  shed  by  the  false  glare  of  arms,  and 
interprets  positions  and  facts  in  words  that  are  voiceless  to 
those  who  have  only  listened  to  the  trumpet  of  fame.  The 
world's  heroes  are  no  heroes  to  it,  and  it  has  an  equitable 
consideration  to  give  to  many  whom  the  verdict  of  ignorant 
posterity  and  the  condemning  sentence  of  events  have  con- 
signed to  obscurity  or  reproach.  Without  some  knowledge 
of  Constitutional  History  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  characters  and  positions  of  the  actors  in  the 
great  drama ;  absolutely  impossible  to  understand  the  origin 
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of  partieB,  the  development  of  principles,  the  growth  of  nations 
in  spite  of  parties  and  in  defiance  of  principles.  It  alone  can 
teach  why  it  is  that  in  polities  good  men  do  not  always  think 
alike,  that  the  worst  cause  has  often  been  illustrated  with  the 
most  heroic  virtue,  and  that  the  world  owes  some  of  its 
greatest  debts  to  men  from  whose  very  memory  it  recoils. 

In  this  department  of  study  there  is  no  portion  more  valu- 
able than  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  the  labour  spent  on  it  in  this  book 
may  at  least  not  repel  the  student,  and  that  the  result  may 
not  wholly  disappoint  those  friends  in  England,  Germany  and 
America,  by  whose  advice  it  was  begun,  and  whose  sympathy 
and  encouragement  have  mainly  sustained  me  in  the  under- 
taking. To  them  I  would  dedicate  a  work  which  must  stand 
or  fall  by  their  judgment.  And  I  would  put  on  record  my 
grateful  feeling  for  the  unsparing  good  will  with  which  my 
work  in  other  departments  has  been  hitherto  welcomed.  A 
more  special  debt  I  would  gladly  acknowledge  to  the  two 
Scholars  who  have  helped  me  with  counsel  and  criticism 
whilst  passing  the  book  through  the  Press ;  to  whom  I  am 
specially  drawn  by  their  association  with  my  early  Oxford 
ambitions,  and  whose  patient  kindness  an  acquaintance  of  now 
nearly  thirty  years  has  not  exhausted. 

Ebttkl  Hall, 
Christmas  Day,  1873. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Conatitutional  History. —  2.  Its  German  origin  : — ^in  France. — 3.  In 
Spain.— 4.  In  Germany. — 5.  In  England. — 6.  Analogy  of  Language. — 
7.  Of  Beligion. — 8.  Of  Law. — 9.  Result  of  the  comparison. 

1.  The  growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  which  is  the  Elements  of 
sabject  of  this  book,  is  the  resultant  of  three  forces,  whose  tional  life, 
reciprocal  influences  are  constant,  subtle,  and  intricate.  These 
are  the  national  character,  the  external  history,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  people.  The  direct  analysis  of  the  combination 
fonns  no  portion  of  our  task,  for  it  is  not  until  a  nation  has 
arrived  at  a  consciousness  of  its  own  identity  that  it  can  be 
said  to  have  any  constitutional  existence,  and  long  before  that 
moment  the  three  forces  have  become  involved  inextricably; 
the  national  character  has  been  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
national  history  quite  as  certainly  as  the  national  history  has 
heen  developed  by  the  working  of  the  national  character ;  and 
the  institutions  in  which  the  newly  conscious  nation  is  clothed 
™ay  be  either  the  work  of  the  constructive  genius  of  the 
growing  race,  or  simply  the  result  of  the  discipline  of  its 
external  history.  It  would  then  be  very  rash  and  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  assign  positively  to  any  one  of  the  three  forces  the 
causation  of  any  particular  movement  or  the  origin  of  any  par- 
ticular measure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two ;  or  to  argue 
hack  from  result  to  cause  without  allowing  for  the  operation  of 
other  co-ordinate  and  reciprocally  acting  factors. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  cautious  speculation  on  questions  Preliminary 
m  ,  .  .       questions. 

of  interest,  which  are  in  themselves  prior  to  the  starting  point, 

would  be  thrown  away ;  and  some  such  must  necessarily  be  dis- 

cotted  in  order  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  subject  in  its 
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integrity  by  a  comparison  of  its  development  with  the  corre- 
sponding stages  and  contemporary  phenomena  of  the  life  of  other 
nations.  Of  these  questions  the  most  important,  and  perhaps 
the  only  necessary  ones,  for  all  minor  matters  may  be  compre- 
hended under  them,  are  those  of  nationality  and  geographical 
position ; — who  were  our  forefathers,  whence  did  they  come,  what 
did  they  bring  with  them,  what  did  they  find  on  their  anival, 
how  far  did  the  process  of  migration  and  settlement  affect  their 
own  development,  and  in  what  measure  was  it  indebted  to  the 
character  and  previous  history  of  the  land  they  colonised  ?  - 
aermanic  Such  a  form  of  stating  the  questions  suggests  at  least  the 
English.  character  of  the  answer.  The  English  are  not  aboriginal,  that 
is,  they  are  not  identical  with  the  race  that  occupied  their  home 
at  the  dawn  of  history.  They  are  a  people  of  German  descent 
in  the  main  constituents  of  blood,  character,  and  language,  but 
most  especially,  in  connexion  with  our  subject,  in  the  possession 
of  the  elements  of  primitive  German  civilisation  and  the  common 
germs  of  German  institutions.  This  descent  is  not  a  matter  of 
inference.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  of  history,  which  those  charac- 
teristics bear  out  to  the  fullest  degree  of  certainty.  The  con- 
sensus of  historians,  placing  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of 
Britain  by  nations  of  German  origin  between  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  a  continuous  series  of  monuments.  These  show  the 
unbroken  possession  of  the  land  thus  occupied,  and  the  growth 
of  the  language  and  institutions  thus  introduced,  either  in  purity 
and  unmolested  integrity,  or,  where  it  has  been  modified  by 
antagonism  and  by  the  admixture  of  alien  forms,  ultimately 
vindicating  itself  by  eliminating  the  new  and  more  strongly 
developing  the  genius  of  the  old. 
Influence  of  2.  The  four  great  states  of  Western  Christendom — England, 
nanic  races  France,  Spain,  and  Germany — owe  the  leading  principles  which 
generally,  are  worked  out  in  their  constitutional  history  to  the  same 
source.  In  the  regions  which  had  been  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  Koman  empire,  every  vestige  of  primitive  indigenous 
cultivation  had  been  crushed  out  of  existence.  Roman  civilisa- 
tion in  its  turn  fell  before  the  Germanic  races  :  in  Britain  it  had 
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perished  slowly  in  the  midst  of  a  perishing  people,  who  were  able 
neither  to  maintain  it  nor  to  substitute  for  it  anything  of  their 
own.  In  Gaul  and  Spaiu  it  died  a  somewhat  nobler  death,  and 
left  more  lasting  influences.  In  the  greater  part  of  Germany  it 
had  never  made  good  its  ground.  In  all  four  the  constructive 
elements  of  new  life  are  barbarian  or  Germanic,  though  its 
development  is  varied  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  original 
stream  of  influence  has  been  turned  aside  in  its  course,  or 
iflfected  in  purity  and  consistency  by  the  infusion  of  other 
elements  and  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows. 

The  system  which  has  for  the  last  twelve  centuries  formed  the  Constitu- 
history  of  France,  and  in  a  great  measin-e  the  character  of  the  tory  of 
French  people,  of  which  the  present  condition  of  that  king- 
dom is  the  logical  result,  was  originally  little  more  than  a 
simple  adaptation  of  the  old  German  polity  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conquered  race.  The  long  sway  of  the  Eomans 
in  Gaul  had  re-created,  on  their  own  principles  of  adminis- 
tration, the  nation  which  the  Franks  conquered.  The  Franks, 
gradually  uniting  in  religion,  blood  and  language  with  the 
Gauls,  retained  and  developed  the  idea  of  feudal  subordina- 
tion in  the  organisation  of  government  unmodified  by  any 
tendencies  towards  popular  freedom.  In  France  accordingly 
feudal  government  runs  its  logical  career.  The  royal  power,  that 
central  force  which  partly  has  originated,  and  partly  owes  its 
existence  to  the  conquest,  is  first  limited  in  its  action  by  the 
very  agencies  that  are  necessary  to  its  continuance ;  then  it  is 
reduced  to  a  shadow.  The  shadow  is  still  the  centre  roimd  which 
the  complex  system,  in  spite  of  itself,  revolves  :  it  is  recognised 
hy  that  system  as  its  solitary  safeguard  against  disruption,  and 
its  witness  of  national  identity ;  it  survives  for  ages,  notwith- 
standing the  attenuation  of  its  vitality,  by  its  incapacity  for  mis- 
diief.  In  course  of  time  the  system  itself  loses  its  original 
energy,  and  the  central  force  gradually  gathers  into  itself  all  the 
members  of  the  nationality  in  detail,  thus  concentrating  all  the 
powers  which  in  earlier  struggles  they  had  won  from  it,  and 
inoorporating  in  itself  those  very  forces  which  the  feudatories 
lad  imposed  as  limitations  on  the  sovereign  power.      So  its 
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Changes  in    character  of  nominal  suzerainty  is  exchanged  for  that  of  absolute 

theconsti-  ,  ii,  i  iii 

tution  of  sovereignty.  The  omy  checks  on  the  royal  power  had  been  the 
feudatories ;  the  crown  has  outlived  them,  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated their  functions  ;  but  the  increase  of  power  is  turned  not  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  central  force,  but  to  the  personal  interest 
of  its  possessor.  Actual  despotism  becomes  systematic  tyranny, 
and  its  logical  result  is  the  explosion  which  is  called  revolution. 
The  constitutional  history  of  France  is  thus  the  summation  of  the 
series  of  feudal  development  in  a  logical  sequence  which  is  indeed 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  great  state,  but  which  is 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  national  character,  forming  it 

The  working  and  formed  by  it.     We  see  in  it  the  German  system,  modified 

feudalism,  by  its  work  of  foreign  conquest  and  deprived  of  its  home  safe- 
guards, on  a  field  exceptionally  favourable,  prepared  and  levelled 
by  Eoman  agency  under  a  civil  system  which  was  capable  of 
speedy  amalgamation,  and  into  whose  language  most  of  the  feudal 
forms  readily  translated  themselves. 

Kindred  3.  In  Spain  too  the  permanency  of  the  Germanic  or  of  the 

influences 

of  the  Goths  kindred  Visigothic  influences  is  a  fact  of  the  first  historical 
races  in        importance.     Here,  upon  the  substratum  of  an  indigenous  race 
^^'  conquered,  crushed,  re-created,  remodelled  into  a  Eoman  province 

more  Eoman  than  Eome  itself,  is  superinduced  the  conquering 
race,  first  to  ravage,  then  to  govern,  then  to  legislate,  then  to  unite 
in  religion,  and  lastly  to  lead  on  to  deliverance  from  Moorish 
tyranny.  The  rapidity  with  which  Spanish  history  unfolds  it- 
self enables  us  to  detect  throughout  its  course  the  identity  of  the 
ruling,  constructive  nationality.  The  Visigothic  element  is  kept 
to  itself  at  first  by  its  heresy ;  before  the  newness  of  its  conver- 
sion has  given  it  time  to  imite  with  the  conquered  nation,  it  is 
forced  into  the  position  of  a  deliverer.  The  Moorish  conquest 
compels  union,  sympathy,  amalgamation,  but  still  leaves  the  appa- 
ratus of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Visigothic  kings  and 
nobles;  the  common  law,  the  institutions,  the  names  are  Ger- 
manic. Although  the  history  of  Spain,  a  crusade  of  seven  centuries, 
forces  into  existence  forms  of  civil  life  and  expedients  of  adminis- 
tration which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  they  are  distinctly  coloured 
by  the  pertinacious  freedom  of  the  primitive  customs ;  the  con- 
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stitntional  life  of  Castille  is,  in  close  parallel  or  in  marked 
contrast,  never  out  of  direct  relation  with  that  of  Germany  and 
England,  as  that  of  Aragon  is  with  French  and  Scottish  history. 
To  a  German  race  of  sovereigns  Spain  finally  owed  the  snbver- 
fion  of  her  national  system  and  ancient  freedom. 

4.  In  Germany  itself  of  course,  the  development  of  the  primi-  General 
tive  polity  is  everywhere  traceable.     Here  there  is  no  alien  race,  German 
for  Germany  is  never  conquered  but  by  Germans ;  there  is  much  tionai 
migration,  but  there  is  much  also  that  is  untouched  by  migration : 
where  one  tribe  has  conquered  or  colonised  another,  there  feudal 
tennre  of  land  and  jurisdiction  prevails  :  where  the  ancient  race 
remains  in  its  old  seats,  there  the  alod  subsists  and  the  free 
polity  with  which   the  alod   is  inseparably  associated.      The 
imperial  system  has  originated  other  changes ;  there  are  Swabians 
in  Saxony,  Saxons  in  Thuringia  :  feudal  customs  in  each  case 
follow  the  tenure,  but  where  the  feod  is  not,  there  remains  the 
alod,  and  even  the  village  community  and  the  mark.     In  the 
higher  ranges  of  civil  order,  a  mixed  imperial  and  feudal  organi- 
sation, which  like  the  Spanish  has  no  exact  parallel,  retains  a 
varying,  now  substantial,  now  shadowy  existence.     The  imperial 
tradition  has  substituted  a  fictitious  for  a  true  bond  of  union 
among  the  four  nations  of  the  German  land.  To  the  general  reader 
the  constitutional  struggle  is  merely  one  of  nationality  against 
imperialism;    of  the  papal  north  against  the  imperial  south; 
hut  nnder  that  surface  of  turmoil  the  lower  depths  of  national 
life  and  constitutional   organism   heave  constantly.      Bavaria, 
Saony,  Franoonia,  Swabia  have  their  national  policy,  and  pre- 
flBTve  their  ancient  modifications  of  the  still  more  ancient  customs, 
The  weakness  of  the  imperial  centre,  the  absence  of  central  legis- 
latime  and  judicature,  allows  the  continued  existence  of  the  most 
primitive  forms ;  \k\&  want  of  eohesion  prevents  at  once  their 
development  and  their  extinction.     So  to  deeper  study  the  won- 
derfol  fertility  and  variety  of  the  local  institutions  of  Germany 
presents  a  field  of  work  bewildering  and  even  wearying  in  its 
abundance  :  and  great  as  might  be  the  reward  of  penetrating  it, 
the  student  strays  off  to  a  field  more  easily  amenable  to  philo- 
sophic treatment.     The  constitutional  history  of  Germany  is  the 
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Sngiish        hardest,  as  that  of  France  is  the  easiest,  subiect  of  historical 

Jonstitu-  '  .... 

ional  study.      As  a  study  of  principles,  iu  continuous  and  uniform 

evelopment  development,  it  lacks  both  unity  and  homogeneousness. 

trinciples  in      5.  England,  although  less  homogeneous  in  blood  and  character, 

omparat'ive  ...  . 

►urity.         is  more  so  in  uniform  and  progressive  growth.    The  very  diversity 

of  the  elements  which  are  united  within  the  isle  of  Britain  serves 

to  illustrate  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  one  which  for  thirteen 

hundred  years  has  maintained  its  position  either  unrivalled  or 

in  victorious  supremacy.     If  its  history  is  not  the  perfectly  pure 

development  of  Grermanic  principles,  it  is  the  nearest  existing 

approach  to  such  a  development^.     England  gained  its  sense  of 

unity  centuries  before  Germany :    it  developed  its  genius  for 

government  under  influences  more  purely  indigenous :   spared 

from  the  curse  of  the  imperial  system  and  the  Mezentian  union 

with  Italy,  and  escaping  thus  the  practical  abeyance  of  legislation 

and  judicature,  it  developed  its  own  common  law  free  from  the 

absolutist  tendencies  of  Roman  jurisprudence;  and  it  grew  equably, 

harmoniously,  not  merely  by  virtue  of  local  effort  and  personal 

privilege. 

rnie  smaller       j^  f\^Q  four  great  nationalities  the  Germanic  influence  is  the 

states  of  ... 

Europe.        dominant  principle  :  in  England,  Germany  and  France  directly; 

whilst  in  Spain  all  formative  power  is  traceable  to  the  kindred 

Gothic  rule.      The  smaller  states  share  more  or  less  in  the  same 

general  characteristics,  Portugal  with  Spain ;  Scandinavia  with 

Germany  and  England,  with  whose  institutions  it  had  originally 

everything  in  common,  and  whose  development  in  great  things 

and  in  small   it  seems  to  have  followed  with   few  variations, 

translating  their  constitutional  systems  into  language  of  its  own. 

Itaiy.  In  Italy  the  confusion  of  nationalities  is  most  complete,  and  Roman 

institutions,  owing  perhaps  to  the  rapid  succession  of  conquerors 

and  the  shortlivedness  of  their  organisations  as  contrasted  with 

the  permanency  of  the  papal-imperial  system,  subsisted  with 

least  change.     Yet  there  also,  the  Northern  States  through  the 

German,  and   the  Southern  through  the   Norman  connexion, 

both  moreover  having  gone  through  the  crucible  of  Lombard 

*  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  lo.     Konrad  Maurer,  Kritische 
Uebersuhau,  i.  47.    Gneist,  Self-goyernment,  i.  3. 
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oppression,  retain  marks  of  Teutonic  impact.  The  institu- 
tions, Dational  and  free  in  one  aspect,  feudal  and  absolutist  in 
another,  testify,  if  not  to  the  permanence,  at  least  to  the  abiding 
impressions  of  the  association.  The  republican  history  of  the 
North  and  the  feudal  system  of  the  South,  the  municipalities 
of  Lombardy  and  the  parliaments  of  Naples,  are  much  more 
German  than  Eroman. 

6.  Nor  do  the  great  nationalities  return  a  different  answer  Efltect  of 
when  interrogated  by  more  convincing  tests  than  that  of  external  and  G^fc" 
history.    If  language  be  appealed  to,  and  language  is  by  itself  Smguu^f  ^* 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  test  of  national  extraction,  the 
verdict  is  in  close  accordance.    The  impact  of  barbarian  conquest 
split  up  the  unity  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  it  did  that  of  the  Latin 
empire ;  it  destroyed  its  uniformity  and  broke  up  its  construc- 
tional forms.    But  in  the  breaking  it  created  at  least  three  great 
languages — the   French,  the  Spanish,  and   the    Italian;    each 
possessing  new  powers  of  development  which  the  Latin  had  lost, 
and  adapting  itself  to  •  a  new  literature,  fertile  in  beauty  and 
vivacity,  far  surpassing  the  effete  inanities  that  it  superseded. 

The  breath  of  the  life  of  the  new  literatures  was  Germanic,  varied  and  cm  new 

literature, 
according  to  the  measure  of  Germanic  influence  in  other  things. 

The  poetry  of  the  new  nations  is  that  of  the  leading  race :  in 
South  France  and  Spain  Visigothic,  in  North  France  Norman, 
even  in  Italy  it  owes  all  its  sweetness  and  light  to  the  freedom 
^hich  has  breathed  fipom  beyond  the  Alps.      In  these  lands  the 
Wbarian  tongue  has  yielded  to  that  of  the  conquered ;  in  Spain 
and  France  because  the  disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  the  two 
races  was  very  great ;.  both  Franks  and  Visigoths  had  become 
Ronwrnised  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  conquest;  and  the 
struggle  with  the  native  peoples  assumed  in  neither  case  the 
character  of  extermination.      In  Italy  the  succession  of  masters 
was  too  rapid  to  allow  a  change  of  language  to  come  into  question 
tmoDg  the  greater  and  more  abiding  part  of  the  people.     Of  the 
Germans  of  Germany  and  the  English  of  early  times  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak,  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  later  modifi- 
cations, the  influence  of  the  Latin  of  the  fifth  century  on  the  lan- 
guage of  either  must  have  been  infinitesimal.  No  European  tongue 
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Analogy  of  is  more  thoroughly  homogeneous  in  vocabulary  and  in  stractari 
mdpcJ^.  than  that  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  :  it  is  as  pure  as  those  o: 
Scandinavia,  where  no  Eoman  influences  ever  penetrated,  and  nc 
earlier  race  than  the  German  left  intelligible  traces.  Early  anc 
medieval  Grerman  are  also  alike  unadulterated.  The  analog3 
between  language  and  institutions  is  in  these  cases  direct :  ii 
Spain  and  France  the  outer  garb  is  Roman,  the  spirit  and  life  if 
Germanic :  one  influence  preponderates  in  the  language,  th( 
other  in  the  polity ;  and  the  amalgamation  is  complete  when  the 
Gaul  has  learned  to  call  himself  a  Frenchman,  when  the  Goth 
the  Suevian,  the  Alan  and  the  Vandal,  are  united  under  the 
name  of  Spaniard. 
Evidence  of       7.  The  most  abiding  influence  of  Rome  is  that  of  religion 

*6liflrion  ' 

the  Roman  church  continues  to  exist  when  the  old  imperial 
administration  has  perished.  Spain,  Gaul  and  Italy,  ever 
"Western  Britain  and  Western  Germany,  retain  the  Christianitj 
which  Roman  missions  have  planted.  Yet  in  this  very  depart- 
ment the  importance  of  the  new  spring  of  life  is  specially 
conspicuous.  Spain  alone  of  the  four  nations  owes  nothing  t( 
German  Christianity.  Her  religious  history  is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  her  language  :  after  a  century's  struggle  the  Visigotl 
and  the  Suevian  become  Catholic.  In  France  and  Westerr 
xermanic  Germany,  which  had  been  Christianised  mainly  under  the 
he  Church,  imperial  influences,  and  had  developed  an  independent  theology 
during  the  Roman  period,  the  influx  of  the  Franks  and  theii 
subsequent  conversion  produced  a  complex  result.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  had  stood  out  against  Visigothic  indifference  oi 
intolerance,  withered  under  Frank  patronage.  The  seculai 
tendencies  of  the  imperial  religious  administration  expanded 
under  the  Merovingian  imitators,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reformation  begun  by  Boniface  and  worked  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Karolings,  the  Galilean  church  might  have  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  Italian  or  the  Byzantine.  But  the  same  Austrasian 
influences  which  revivified  the  composite  nationality,  breathed 
new  life  into  the  fainting  church,  drawing  from  England  and  the 
converted  North  new  models  of  study  and  devotion.  The 
labours  of  English  missionaries  in   German  Saxony  helped  tc 
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consoKdate  and  complete  in  both  church  and  state  the  Germanic 
empire  of  the  Karolings.  The  Austrasian  domination  was  more 
purely  Germanic  than  the  Neustrian  which  it  superseded. 
Charies  the  Great,  as  the  reformer  of  the  church  and  founder  of 
the  modem  civilisation  of  France,  was  a  German  king  who 
worked  chiefly  by  German  instruments. 

8.  In  the  domain  of  Law  the  comparison  is  equally  clear.  Influence  of 
The  number  of  possible  factors  is  small :  the  primitive  codes  of  customs  on 
the  conquerors,  the  Boman  law  under  which  the  conquered  were  law  of  the 
living,  and  the  feudal  customs  which  were  evolved  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  races.     For  there  remain  no  original  vestiges  of 
the  indigenous  laws  of   Spain  and   Gaul,  and  it  is  only  from 
Irish  and  "Welsh  remains  of  comparatively  late  date  that  we  find 
that  the  Celtic  tribes  had  any  laws  at  all. 

The  conmion  law  of  Spain  is  throughout  the  medieval  period  Spain. 
Germanic  in  its  base  :  although  the  written  law  of  the  Visigoths  is 
founded  on  the  Theodosian  code,  and  the  so-called  Eoman  natives 
lived  by  Eoman  law,  the  fueros  which  contain  the  customary 
jurisprudence  are  distinctly  akin  to  the  customs  of  England 
^d  Germany ;  the  wergild  and  the  system  of  compurgation, 
the  primitive  elements  of  election  and  representation,  are  clearly 
ti'weable*.  It  is  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  civil 
W  of  Justinian  supersedes  the  ancient  customs,  and  then  with 
its  invariable  results. 

Medieval  France  is  divided  between  the  feudal  customs  of  the  France, 
^orth  and  tiie  personal  law  of  the  South,  which  last  was  chiefly 
'^^  on  the  Theodosian  and  earlier  Roman  jurisprudence.  The 
'ormer  territory  is  more  Frank  in  population,  nearer  to  the 
German  home,  and  bears  more  distinct  marks  of  Karolingian 
^^slation ;  the  latter,  before  the  Frank  conquest,  has  borne  the 
successive  waves  of  Visigothic  and  Burgundian  invasion,  and  has 
^ngthened  through  them,  or  imparted  to  them,  its  own  legal 
system  as  developed  under  the  Romans.  Of  the  great  exposi- 
tions of  feudal  custom,  most  are  from  Northern  France  :  the 

^Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  iv.  109-118:  from  Edinb. 
Beview,  No.  61  (an  article  attributed  to  Palgrave).  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, pp.  1 28-1 31,  &c.     Lea,  Superstition  and  Force,  p.  65. 
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lihri  fevdorum  were  compiled  by  Lombard  lawyers  from  the  acts 
of  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  emperors ;  and  the  Assizes  of 
Jerusalem  are  based  on  the  work  of  a  Lotharingian  lawgiver. 
The  essence  of  feudal  law  is  custom,  and  custom  escapes  the 
jealousies  and  antipathies  that  assail  law  imposed  by  a  legislative 
centre  :  it  grows  and  extends  its  area  by  imitation  rather  than 
by  authority :  and  the  scientific  lawyer  can  borrow  a  custom  of 
feudal  jurisprudence  where  he  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  a 
principle  of  Roman  law.  Hence  the  uncertainty  of  detail  con- 
trasted with  the  uniformity  of  principle  in  feudal  law. 
iiaw  in  Germany,  except  in  the  few  Capitularies  of  the  Frank  sove- 

™^*"^*  reigns,  has  no  central  or  common  written  law ;  even  the  Capitu- 
laries are  many  of  them  only  local  in  their  operation  :  she  does  not 
except  by  way  of  custom  adopt  the  Roman  civil  law ;  her  feudal 
law  is,  like  the  feudal  law  elsewhere,  based  on  the  Frank  cus- 
tomals.  Her  common  law,  whether  sought  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Alemanni,  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons,  or  enunciated  in 
the  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  Schwabenspiegel,  is  primitive,  just 
as  all  her  lower  range  of  institutions  may  be  said  to  be ;  it 
subsists  but  it  does  not  develop. 
English  England  has  inherited  no  portion  of  the  Roman  legislation 

awbased  on  except  in  the  form  of  scientific  or  professional  axioms,  intro- 
Mmc  '"  duced  at  a  late  period,  and  through  the  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic 
or  international  university  studies.  Her  common  law  is,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  recognised,  based  on  usages 
anterior  to  the  influx  of  feudality,  that  is,  on  strictly  primi- 
tive custom ;  and  what  she  has  that  is  feudal  may  be  traced 
through  its  Frank  stage  of  development  to  the  common  Germanic 


isages. 


sources  ^. 


3«neral  9.  The  result  of  this  comparison  is  to  suggest  the  probability 

that  the  polity  developed  by  the  German  race  on  British  soil  is 
the  purest  product  of  their  primitive  instinct.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas,  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains  are 
the  earliest  specimens  of  Germanic  language  as  well  as  literature, 
and  the  development  of  modem  English  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a 

*  Brunner,  in  Holtzendorflf's  Encyclopadie,  pp.  226,  227. 
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fact  of  science  as  well  as  of  history.     The  institutions  of  the  The  Germai 

.  element  is 

Saxons  of  Germany  long  after  the  conquest  of  Britain  were  the  the  patema 

.  .  element  in 

most  perfect  exponent  of  the  system  which  Tacitus  saw  and  the  English 

TMll  i  t  V 

described  in  the  Germania ;  and  the  polity  of  their  kinsmen  in 
England,  though  it  may  be  not  older  in  its  monuments  than  the 
Lex  Salica,  is  more  entirely  free  from  Roman  influences.  In 
England  the  common  germs  were  developed  and  ripened  with  the 
smallest  intermixture  of  foreign  elements.  Not  only  were  all  the 
successive  invasions  of  Britain,  which  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  century  diversify  the  history  of  the  island,  conducted 
by  nations  of  common  extraction,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
ecclesiastical  influence,  no  foreign  interference  that  was  not 
German  in  origin  was  admitted  at  all.  Language,  law,  custom 
and  rehgion  preserve  their  original  conformation  and  colouring. 
The  German  element  is  the  paternal  element  in  our  system, 
natural  and  political.  Analogy,  however,  is  not  proof,  but  illus- 
tration :  the  chain  of  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  progressive 
persistent  development  of  English  constitutional  history  from 
tbe  primeval  polity  of  the  common  fatherland. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAESAE   AND   TACITUS. 

10.  Caesar*s  account  of  tbe  Germans. — 11.' General  bearing  of  it. — 12.  Ger- 
mania  of  Tacitus. — 13.  Traces  of  constitutional  organisation ;  Land. — 
14.  Banks.— 15.  Administration. — 16.  Councils  and  Courts  of  Justice. 
— 17.  The  host. — 18.  Territorial  divisions. — 19.  General  deductions. 

aesar's  1 0.  The  earliest  glimpses  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  our 

le  Ger-  forefathers  are  derived  from  Caesar,  who  has  in  one  passage  of 
the  Commentaries  compressed  into  a  few  lines  all  that  he  could 
ascertain  about  the  Germans  in  general ;  and  in  another  de- 
scribes, with  very  slight  variations,  the  Suevi,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  of  the  kindred  tribes. 
After  contrasting  the  religion  of  the  Germans  with  that  of  the 
Gauls,  and  praising  the  industry,  chastity  and  hardiness  of  their 
lives,  whi'ch  he  describes  as  divided  between  hunting  and  the 
study  of  arms  \  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  they  do  not  devote 
themselves  to  husbandry,  but  live  chiefly  on  milk,  cheese  and 
J^JI^^^  flesh.  No  one  has  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  or  boundaries  that 
^^  •  may  be  called  his  own,  but  the  magistrates  and  chi^  assign 
annually,  and  for  a  single  year's  occupancy,  to  the  several  com- 
munities, larger  or  smaller,  whom  the  tie  of  common  religious 
rites  or  consanguinity  has  brought  together,  a  portion  of  land, 
the  extent  and  situation  of  which  they  fix  according  to  circum- 
stancea  The  next  year  they  compel  them  to  move  elsewhere. 
Of  this  institution  many  accounts  are  given ;  one  reason  is  that 
the  people  may  not  be  induced  by  habitual  employment  in  hus- 

*  Caesar,  de  Bello  .Gallico,  vi.  ai. 
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bandry  to  exchange  for  it  the  study  of  arms ;  another  that  they  Beaaons  fo 
may  not  devote  themselves  to  the  accumuktion  of  estates ;  that 
the  more  powerful  may  not  expel  the  meaner  from  their  posses- 
fiions;  that  they  may  not  be  led  to  built  houses  with  too  great 
care  to  avoid  heat  or  cold ;  that  they  may  prevent  the  growth 
of  avarice  and  through  it  the  creation  of  factions  and  dissen- 
sions; and  that  the  general  body  of  the  people  may  be  kept 
contented,  which  can  be  the  case  only  so  long  as  every  man  sees 
himself  in  material  wealth  on  a  level  with  the  most  powerful  of 
his  countrymen  ^. 

Of  the  several  political  communities,  nations  or  states  as  they  isolation  o 
may  be  called,  the  greatest  glory  is  the  extent  of  unpeopled  land  territories, 
which  surrounds  their  territory,  and  which  they  have  devastated. 
They  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  prowess  that  their  old 
neighbours  have  fled  from  their  settlements  for  fear  of  them, 
and  that  no  new  comer  has  ventured  to  approach  them.  There 
is  policy  moreover  in  the  plan  j  it  is  a  guarantee  of  public 
security;  sudden  invasion  is  an  impossibility. 

When  one  of  the  states  engages  in  war,  offensive  or  defensive.  Want  of 
special  officers  are  chosen  to  command,  with  power  of  life  and  central  or- 
death ;  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  common  or  central  magis- 
tracy, but  the  chiefs  of  the  several  divisions,  *  principes  regionum 
<^tque  pagorum,'  administer  justice  among  their  people,  and  do 
tteir  best  to  diminish  litigation.     Predatory  expeditions  under- 
taken beyond  the  borders  of  the  particular  state  do  not  involve 
*tty  infiuny ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  openly  regarded  as  expe- 
dient for  the  training  of  the  young,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  active  enterprise.     One  of  the  chiefs  offers  himself  in  the  Warlike 
pablic  assembly  as  the  leader  of  such  an  expedition  and  calls  on 
volunteers  to  join  him ;  as  soon  as  the  announcement  is  made, 
those  warriors  who  approve  the  cause  and  the  man  rise  up  and 
promise  their  aid,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembled  people. 
If  any  of  those  who  are  so  pledged  betray  their  engagement, 
they  are  regarded  as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  no  trust  is  ever 
after  reposed  in  them. 

^  Caesar,  de  Bella  Gallico,  vi.  22. 
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Comparison       The  rights  of  hospitality  are  held  sacred ;  it  is  strictly  for- 

of  Grermaiis    -.,,  ,,  ^        t  •^    »     •  ^  t        t* 

and  Gauls,  bidden  that  any  should  injure  the  strangers  who  for  any  reason 
whatever  may  visit  them  ;  they  are  considered  as  sacred ;  every 
house  is  open  to  them,  and  every  one  will  share  his  fare  with 
them  ^.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  Gauls  were  superior 
in  prowess  to  the  Grermans,  and  even  threw  their  colonies  across 
the  Rhine,  but  matters  were  now  altered ;  the  Germans  had  re- 
tained their  simplicity,  poverty  and  hardihood,  the  Grauls  had 
grown  so  used  to  defeat  that  they  had  ceased  to  claim  equality 
in  valour  ^. 

TheSuevi;       The  description  of  the  Suevi  is  in  one  or  two  points  more 

their  tribal      .  i      j.»  i      xi.   •         i  i»x*  a     t_ 

divisions  Circumstantial ;  their  normal  condition  seems  to  be  war,  aggres- 
^st^.  ^^  sion  for  the  purpose  of  conquest :  they  have  a  hundred  terri- 
torial divisions,  or  pagi,  each  of  which  furnishes  to  the  host  a 
thousand  champions ;  the  rest  stay  at  home  and  provide  food 
for  themselves  and  the  warriors^.  After  a  year's  service  the 
warriors  return  home  and  till  the  land;  their  places  are  sup- 
plied by  the  husbandmen  of  the  previous  year ;  so  agriculture 
and  warlike  discipline  are  perfectly  maintained.  But  private 
No  several  and  separate  estates  of  land  do  not  exists  and  the  term  of  occu- 
land.  ^  pation  is  restricted  to  the  year.  Like  the  kindred  tribes,  the 
Suevi  find  employment  in  hunting,  live  on  animal  food,  and 
possess  great  strength  and  power  of  endurance  *.  They  also  are 
proud  of  having  no  neighbours ;  on  one  side  devastated  territory 
for  six  hundred  miles  testifies  to  their  victorious  might  and 
forms  a  barrier  against  invasion,  on  another  side  lies  a  tribu- 
tary nation  which  they  have  reduced  to  insignificance  in  point 
of  power  ^, 

This  sketch,  drawn  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
world,  has  a  value  of  its  ow;i :  and,  as  a  first  attempt  to  charac- 
terise the  race  from  which  we  spring,  it  has  a  special  interest. 
But  the  details  are  scarcely  distinct  enough  in  themselves  to 
furnish  a  trustworthy  basis  of  theory,  and  even  when  inter- 

*  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  23,  *  Ibid.  vi.  24. 

'  Just  as  in  Alfred's  war  with  the  Danes  in  A.D.  894  he  divided  his  force 
into  two  bodies,  so  that  one  half  was  constantly  at  home,  the  other  half  in 
the  field.     Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  894.    Cf.  Horace,  Od.  iii.  24.  vv.  11-16, 

*  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  iv.  i.  •  Ibid.  iv.  3. 
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preted  by  later  notices  they  contain  much  that  is  obscure.  Colouring  of 
Caesar  wrote  from  the  information  of  Gallic  tribes  who  natu-  picture, 
rally  exaggerated  the  qualities  of  their  triumphant  rivals ;  and 
he  himself  dwells  chiefly  on  the  points  in  which  the  Grermans 
differed  from  the  Gauls.  To  this  must  be  attributed  the  stress 
laid  on  the  equality  of  the  common  lot,  on  the  discourage- 
ment of  party  struggles  and  personal  litigation,  and  on  the  tem- 
perance and  voluntary  poverty  which  must  have  especially  struck 
him  in  contrast  with  the  neighbour  nation  which  was  now  rapidly 
hecoming  mercenary,  and,  in  the  decay  of  liberty,  devoting  itself 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

11.  The  general  impression  derived  from  the  outline  is,  that  He  saw  the 
the  tribes  whom  Caesar  knew  by  report  were  in  a  state  of  state  of 
transition  from  the  nomadic  life  to  that  of  settled  cultivation. 
The  nations  had  their  defined  territory  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
unpeopled  or  subject  land.  But  within  the  national  area,  the 
customs  of  pastoral  life  still  prevailed ;  the  smaller  communities 
moved  annually  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage;  they  cultivated 
only  enough  land  to  supply  the  year's  provision  of  com,  chang- 
ing their  occupancy  every  year,  and  having  accordingly  no  per- 
manent homesteads  or  substantial  dwelling-houses^.  The  tie 
which  united  these  smaller  pastoral  communities  was  simply 
that  of  kindred;  not  that  the  social  organisation  depended  on 
nothing  else,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  peace  and  the 
administration  of  justice  were  provided  by  the  tribal  magistracy, 
hut  that  the  ideas  of  settled  homes  and  the  obligations  of  perma- 
nent neighbourhood  were  realised  only  in  the  form  of  relationship. 
Except  for  war  the  tribal  communities  had  no  general  organi- 
sation ;  in  war  they  followed  leaders  chosen  for  the  particular 
occasion.  The  predatory  expeditions  which  under  the  approval 
®f  the  state  were  carried  on  by  voluntary  leaders,  were  not 
^uaged  through  the  machinery  of  the  state,  or  by  warriors 
^ho  were  permanently  attached  to  their  captains ;  they  volun- 
^red  and  were  bound  by  honour  to  their  leaders  only  for  the 

]  See  BethmanD-HoUweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  79.  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  40, 
'BJocts  the  testimony  of  Caesar  on  this  point ;  see,  on  the  whole  question, 
^•itz,  Deutsche  YerfiBkSSungs-Geschichte  (Kiel,  1865),  i.  93-105. 
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SmaU  particular  expedition^.     In  national  wars,  like  those  in  which 

national       the  Suevi  lived,  the  whole  population  took  part  in  active  service 
organisation.       ,     .  ,         _  i      i    . 

and  in   reserve   in   alternate    years;    and   their   armies  were 

arranged  according  to  the  contingents  which  represented  the 
tribal  sub-divisions.  The  only  judicial  organisation  was  that  of 
the  sub-divisions ;  their  magistrates  allotted  the  land  annually, 
and  administered  justice  :  but,  though  there  was  no  central  magis- 
tracy, there  was  a  national  council  which  determined  on  wars 
and  peace,  and  gave  public  sanction  to  volunteer  enterprises. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  transitional : 
that  the  determination  of  the  territorial  bounds  of  the  nation  is 
not  permanently  consistent  with  internal  nomadic  migrations, 
but  can  only  allow  them  so  long  as  the  area  is  vastly  too  wid€ 

Indistinct-    for  its  inhabitants.     Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  war  should  be  the 

ness  of 

Caesar's  out-  sole  occupation  of  any  tribe  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation  ai 

the  general  description  implies.     The  account  of  the  Suevi  cat 

be  true  only  of  the  populations  bordering  on  Gaul  or  on  th^ 

empire,,  which  were  kept  on  the  defensive  by  the  news  of  th^ 

approach  of  the  B/Omans,  or  were  still  affected  by  the  greal 

migratory  wave  which   had   begun  its  course  half  a  century 

before.     Of  the  tribes  of  interior  Germany  we  learn  nothing 

directly,  and  can  only  infer  from  the  looser  details  that  their 

political  and   social   organisation  was  very  slight;    consisting 

mainly  in  the  tie  of  kindred  and  local  connexion  under  numerous 

chiefs  who,  whether  chosen  by  the  communities  or  inheriting 

power  from   their  fathers,  were  independent  one  of  another, 

united  only  by  tribal  name  and  of  equal  rank  in  the  tribal 

council.     We  must  look  to  Tacitus  for  the  filling  in  of  details 

as  well  for  the  clearer,  broader,  and  more  definite  elaboration 

of  the  outline^. 

12.  Tacitus  wrote  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Caesar. 

During  this  period  the  Eomans  had  been  constantly  in  collision 

*  See  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  355-357.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  93.  Konrad  Maurer,  Kritischo  Ueberschau, 
ii.  418. 

^  On  the  relation  between  Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  this  point  see  Zeuss, 
Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbarstamme,  pp.  52  sq. ;  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Givilprocess,  iv.  71,  72, 


i? 
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with  the  Germans,  and  the  knowledge  they  now  possessed  of  ^i^^P^i** 
them  must  have  been  direct,  abundant,  and  explicit.     The  Ger-  Tacitus, 
mania  is  an  inestimable  treasury  of  facts  and  generalisations, 
but  it  is  not  without  many  serious  difficulties ;  arising  partly 
from  the  different  stages  of  civilisation  and  political  organic- 
satioD  which  they  must   be   supposed  to   have  reached.     In 
attempting  to  compress  into  a  general  sketch  the  main  features 
of  so  lai^e  a  family  of  tribes,  the  historian  is  scarcely  able  to 
avoid  some  inconsistencies ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  eye  was 
caught  in  some  instances  rather  by  the  points  in  which  G-erman 
institutions  were  contrasted  with  Roman  ones^,  than  by  those 
which  expressed  their  essential  character.     But  of  the  general 
faithfulness  of  the  outline  we  have  no  doubt :  the  little  inconsis- 
tencies of  detail  serve  to  preserve  additional  facts;   and   the 
generality  of  statement  enables  us  to  obtain  the  idea  of  the  ' 
common  Germanic  system,  which  is  approximately  true  of  it 
at  every  stage  of  its  early  development,  although  there  may 
never  have  been  a  time  at  which  the  whole  description,  in  its 
exact  details  was  true  of  any  portion  of  it. 
Germany  as  described  by  Tacitus  was  a  vast  congeries  of  P^y^<»i*"d 

,  °  religious 

tribes,  indigenous  and  homogeneous  throughout:  speaking  the  ^^*y  of  the 

same  language,  worshipping  the  same  gods ;    marked  by  com-  races. 

mon  physical  characteristics  and  by  common  institutions,  but 

having  no  collective  name  in  their  own  tongue  and  no  collective 

oi^ganisation^.     They  were  singularly  free  from  the  commixture 

of  blood  with  foreign  races  ;    their  primitive   traditions  and 

mythology  were  altogether  their  own.     They  had,  as  in  Caesar's 

time,  their  own  breeds  of  cattle,  and  their  only  wealth  was  the 

possession  of  herds  ^.      Money  and  merchandise  were  of  little 

^  No  one  now  believes  the  Germania  to  be  a  satire  on  Borne,  as  was 
once  the  case.  Waltz,  Deutsclie  Yerfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  21.  See  also 
Goizot,  GivilisatiQn  in  France  (ed.  Hazlitt),  i.  418. 

'  Tac.  Germania,  cc  1-5.  On  the  origin  of  the  name  Germania  see  Waitz, 
D.  V.  G.  i.  24 ;  he  rejects  all  German  derivations,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
originally  Gallic,  the  name  given  (as  Tacitus  indicates)  by  the  Gauls  first 
to  the  Tungri  and  afterwards  to  all  the  kindred  tribes.  The  meaning  may 
be  either  'good  shouters'  (Grimm, Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,p.  787), 
or.  aooording  to  other  writers, '  East-men'  or  'neighbours.* 

'  Tao.  Genn.  c.  5  ,  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallioo,  vi.  26  \  Grimm  Geschichte 
der  Deutacben  %inicbe,  pp.  28-42. 
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Common      account  with  them.     They  had  no  cities,  nor  even  streets 

features  of  ,  , 

German  life,  their  Villages;  their  buildings  were  rudely  put  together  fro 
rough  undressed  materials^.  Their  chastity  and  regard  f 
marriage,  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  their  dress,  th( 
general  temperance  and  sobriety,  are  still  strongly  marked, 
most  of  these  points  there  is  no  difference  between  the  accoui 
of  the  two  great  historians ;  but  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  lo 
of  hunting  has  declined,  and  the  warriors  spend  the  seaBons 
peace  in  lazy  enjoyment^;  they  have  begun  to  use  wine  a: 
that  not  in  moderation,  and  they  have  become  inveterate  b' 
business-like  gamblers'.  Agriculture  of  a  simple  descriptic 
and  for  the  growth  of  wheat  only,  would  seem  to  ha 
increased ;  and  the  freemen  and  slaves  alike  have  settl 
homes.  Local  organisation,  too,  is  either  much  more  larg( 
*  developed,  or  forms  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  genei 
description. 
Advance  on  It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  these  latter  particulars  pro 
things         a  definite  progress  in  civilisation  since  the  days  of  Caesar :  b 

described       ,  . 

by  Caesar,  in  some  respects  such  an  advance  was  a  necessity.  The  increti 
of  population  and  the  extension  of  settlements  involve  t 
diminution  of  the  number  of  animals  of  chase,  and  may  accou 
for  the  disuse  of  hunting  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  enlarg 
agriculture.  The  continuous  struggle  with  the  Romans  m 
account  alike  for  the  creation  of  a  more  purely  military  spi 
among  the  warriors,  and  for  the  misuse  of  their  scarce  a 
ungrateful  seasons  of  leisure.  But  further  than  this  it  is  scarc< 
safe  to  go  ;  and  it  is  unadvisable  to  undervalue  the  quantum 
civilisation  which  had  been  attained  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
order  to  point  more  graphically  the  bearing  of  Tacitus*s  em 
mium*.  With  all  the  drawbacks  he  mentions,  there  can  be 
doubt  that  the  general  tone  of  society  and  morality,  so  far 
he  knew  it,  was  far  higher  in  Germany  than  at  Rome,  '  ph 
que  ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bonae  leges'.*     It  is,  ho 

*  Tac  Germ.  c.  i6.  ^  Ibid.  cc.  15,  22.  '  Ibid.  c.  24. 

*  Niebahr  thought  that  the  Germans  of  Tacitus^s  time  were  not  m 
nncivilised  than  the  Westphalian  and  Lower  Saxon  peasants  of  his  o 
time.  Waitz,  Deutsche  Yerfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  29;  Bethmann-Hollw 
Civilprocess;  iv.  71,  73.  •  Tac.  Germ.  0. 19. 
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ever,  on  points  of  social  and  political  organisation  that  our 
greatest  debt  to  Tacitus  is  owing. 

13.  Although  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  now  general,  the  ^"JS?"- 
wealth  of  the  Germans  consists  chiefly  if  not  solely  in  their  landT 
berds  of  cattle  :  for  these  the  vast  tracts  of  forest  and  unen- 
closed land  afford  abundant  pasturage,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage  no  particular  appropriation  of  the  soil  is  needed.     The 
wide  forests  and  untilled  plains  are  common  property.    But  there 
is  not  yet  apparently  any  separate  ownership  even  of  the  culti- 
vated land.     True,  we  read  no  longer  of  the  annual  migrations 
of  families  or  small  communities  from  one  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  to  another.    The  village  settlements  are  permanent,  Character  0 
and  the  dwellings  substantial  and  extensive.     But  the  arable  settiementa 
land  is  occupied  by  the  community  as  a  body,  and  allotments, 
changed  annually,  are  assigned  to  the  several  freemen  according 
to  their  estimation  or  social  importance^.     The  extent  of  waste 
land  prevents   any  difficulty  in  the  supply  of  divisible  area. 
The  arable  area  is  changed  every  year,  and  there  is  abundance 
over*;  for  they  do  not  attempt  to  utilise  by  labour  the  whole 
productive  power  or  extent  of  the  land,  in  planted  orchards, 
•livided  meadows,  or  watered  gardens;  the  only  tribute  levied 
<>a  the  soil  is  the  crop  of  corn*. 

Still,  property  in  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altogether  Several 
^known*.     The  villagers  choose  places  for  their  homesteads  as 
^e  supply  of  water,  wood,  or  pasture   tempts  them.     Their 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  26.    *  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab  universis  in  vices  {al. 

^icvg)  occupftntur,  quos  mox  inter  se  secandum  dignationem  partiuntur.' 

If  the  reading  *in  vices'  be  retained  and  the  annual  change  of  allotment 

he  understood,  this  passage  must  be  translated,  *  The  fields  are  alternately 

<^pied  by  the  whole  body  of  cultivators  according  to  their  number,  and 

these  they  afterwards  divide  among  themselves  according  to  their  individual 

dignity.'    But  Dr.  Waltz  prefers  to  read  vicis,  and  to  understand  the  state- 

iD^t  as  referring  to  inituJ  occupation ; — *  The  lands  are  occupied  by  the 

collective  townships  according  to  the  number  of  cultivators,  and  these  they 

tfterwards  divide  among  themselves  (the  cultivators)  according  to  their 

dignity.'     The  passage  is  confessedly  one  of  great  difficulty.     See  for  an 

Aooount  of  the  very  numerous  interpretations  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  132-137. 

See  also  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  5,  6. 

'  Tac  Germ.  c.  26.    *Arva  per  annos  mutant  et  superest  ager.'    See 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  40,  and  p.  15  above.  '  Tac.  Germ.  c.  26. 

*  Private  poesession  of  land  is  regarded  as  introduced  after  the  Yolker- 
wanderubg  (Bethmann-Hollweg^  Givilprocess,  iv.  15)  and,  in  regions  not 
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buildings  are  not  crowded  upon  one  another^ :  in  collective 
villages  or  in  solitary  farmsteads  each  man  has  his  own  house 
and  a  space  of  ground  surrounding  it.  Even  if  this  arrange- 
ment, as  Tacitus  states,  is  the  result  of  their  dislike  of  neighbours 
or  of  their  fear  of  fires,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  it  by  such 
considerations :  the  homestead  of  the  rich  and  poor  freemen 
alike  must  have  included  granaries,  cow-houses,  and  stack-yards'*. 
And  in  this  no  one  but  the  owner  could  have  any  right.  It  is 
possible  that  it  contained  land  enough  to  furnish  hay  for  the 
winter,  for  Tacitus  mentions  no  annual  re-apportionment  of 
meadow- ground,  although  it  is  more  probable  that  that  was 
allotted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  arable.  But  on  any 
hypothesis  the  freeman  had  complete  and  several  property  in 
his  homestead  j  he  had  a  definite  share  in  the  arable  field, 
annually  assigned  by  the  community  itself,  varying  in  situation 
and  quality,  but  permanent  in  every  other  particular ;  and  he 
had  an  undefined  but  proportionate  right  to  the  use  of  the 
common  woods  and  pastures  ^ 

In  this  very  general  statement  it  may  be  thought  that  a 
distinct  advance  may  be  traced  oh  the  land  system  described 
by  Caesar;  the  nomad  stage  has  ceased*,  the  communities  have 
settled  seats  and  each  man  his  own  home.  It  is  however 
uncertain  whether  the  tribes  which  Caesar  describes  as  nomad 
are  the  same  as  those  which  Tacitus  describes  as  settled ;  it  has 
been  contended  that  Caesar  misled  Tacitus  and  that  Tacitus 
misunderstood  Caesar.  But  the  mere  interpretation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  authors  does  not  affect  the  material  truth 
of  Tacitus's  picture.    The  member  of  the  conmiunity  had  a  fixed 


affecfted  by  that  change,  as  a  development  consequent  on  the  improvements 
of  agriculture,  and  strictly  regulated  by  jealous  custom.  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Civilprocess,  iv.  16 ;  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  93  sq. ;  Palgrave,  Com- 
monwealth, pp.  71,  93,  &c. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  16.  The  houses  in  the  villages  are  separated  from  one 
another ;  other  houses  are  built  apart  wherever  the  settler  chooses :  the 
difference  between  the  village-life  and  the  separate  farm-life  already  appear- 
ing.    Waitz,  D.V.G.  i.  108-110. 

^  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  113.  Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  16)  mentions  subterranean 
storehouses. 

'  Waitz,  D.V.G.  i.  115-118;  G.  L. von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  139-152. 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  33. 
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share  of  a  changing  area  of  cultivated  land,  a  proportionate 
share  in  the  common  pasturage,  and  a  house  and  homestead 
of  his  own  ^ 

14.  But  was  this  absolute  equality  in  the  character  of  the  Differences 
hold  on  land  a  sign  of  social  equality  in  other  relations  of  life  1 
Although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  in  the  political  status 
of  all  the  fully  qualified  freemen,  there  are  unmistakable  grades  of 
class  and  rank.    There  are  distinctions  of  wealth,  although  wealth 
consists  of  cattle  only.     There  are  distinctions  of  blood,  some 
are  noble  and  some  are  not ;  and  of  status,  there  are  nobiles, 
ingmuij  liberti,  and  servi  ^.     There  is  further  a  distinct  array  of 
official  personages,  jprincijpes,  duces,  sacerdotes,  reges^..    Of  these 
differences,  that  based  upon  wealth  does  not  require  discussion, 
except  so  far  as  it  implies  a  pre-eminence  which  would  be 
.  Baarked  by  a  larger  allotment  of  arable  land,  and  the  possession 
of  a  larger  homestead.     Tacitus,  in  the  obscure  passage  in  which 
he  describes  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  mentions  the  dig^ 
'wiio*  or  estimation  of  the  individual,  as  one  of  the  principles 
of  partition.      The  annual  re-allotment  involves  an  equality  of  Possible 
subdivisions,  but  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  two  or  allotments, 
more  subdivisions   being  assigned  to  the  same  person.     The 
weilfch  in  cattle  involves  of  necessity  a  proportionate  enjoyment 
of  pasture  and  meadow,  and  the  employment  of  servile  cultiva- 
tors implies  an  inequality  in  the  shares  of  the  arable  which  they 
eoltivHte  for  their  respective  masters.     And  the  privilege  which 
of  necessity  is  granted  to  the  rich  man,  can  scarcely  be  withheld 
from  the  nobleman  or  magistrate  who  may  demand  it,  if  he  pos- 
sesses servants  enough  to  cultivate  a  larger  share  than  that  of  the 
simple  freeman.     But  the  inequalities  in  the  use  or  possession  of 
the  land  involve  no  inequalities  in  social  and  political  rights  °. 

'  Hie  whele  property,  homefstead,  arable  and  pasture  together,  bore  the 
name  of  HuJbt^  lioba,  in  Germany  ;  and  was  the  higld,  terra  familiae,  man- 
ias, caasate  or  hide  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  EiHieitg.  pp. 
J  36-134. 

•  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  34,  25,  44 ;  Grimm,  Eechtsalterthiimer^  pp.  327,  308. 
'  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  10,  11, 14,  &c. 

*  lUd.  c.  36 ;  dignitatem  is  Grimm's  reading ;  dignationem,  the  common 
one. 

'  Waitz,  D.  y.  G.  i.  3 18.  Kemble  (Saxons,  i.  135)  seems  to  confound 
the  ndbHiS  with  the  princess.    See  too  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  280. 
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Character  The  distinction  between  the  nohiles  and  the  inqenui  must  be 
lobiiity.  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense :  the  nobility  can  be  only  that  of 
descent,  either  from  ancient  kings,  or  from  the  gods,  or  from  the 
great  benefactors  and  military  leaders  of  the  race^.  It  is  on  the 
ground  of  nobility  that  the  kings  are  chosen  in  the  tribes  that 
have  adopted  a  monarchical  government^ ;  pre-eminent  nobility, 
like  great  age,  entitles  a  man  to  respectful  hearing  in  the  tribal 
councils,  and  to  special  rank  in  the  comitatus  of  the  magistrate 
to  whom  he  attaches  himself^ ;  but  it  confers  no  political 
privilege,  it  involves  no  special  claim  to  the  office  of  magistrate 
or  leader  in  war*,  or  to  the  right  of  having  a  comitatus  or  fol- 
lowing such  as  belongs  to  the  magistrate.  The  ingenuus  or 
simple  freeman  is  in  every  point  except  descent  the  equal  of  the 
noble.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  freedom  or  nobility  of 
birth  implies  in  itself  the  possession  of  political  rights.  The  young 
men  are,  until  they  are  admitted  to  the  use  of  arms,  members  of 
the  family  only,  not  of  the  stated  When  they  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  permits  it,  they  are 
formally  invested  with  a  shield  and  spear  either  by  the  magis- 
trate, or  by  father  or  kinsman,  in  the  assembled  Council.  This 
investiture,  or  emancipation  as  it  may  be  deemed,  may  entitle 
them  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  host,  but  scarcely  to  a  voice 
in  the  Council  until  they  have  obtained  by  inheritance  or  allot- 
ment their  share  in  the  common  land  ^. 
Phe  freed-  On  this  point  however  Tacitus  is  silent.  Nor  can  we  discover 
from  his  words  whether  the  liherti  or  freedmen,  whom  he  men- 
tions as  constituting  an  important  element  in  the  tribes  that 
are  governed  by  kings '',  possessed  more  than  merely  personal 

*  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocesa,  iv.  85.     Cf.  Tac.  Germ.  c.  13,  *  magna 
patrum  merita.'     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  189-191  ;  Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  265  sq. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7.  *  Ibid.  co.  11,  13. 
^  Yet  most  of  the  principes  mentioned  in  Tacitus  are  of  noble  birth : 

hence  it  is  argued  that  nobility  gave  a  presumptive  if  not  exclusive  claim 
to  office.  See  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  90.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G. 
i.  221,  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  connexion,  and  it  cannot  be 
proved. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  13.     'Ante  hoc  domus  pars  videntur,  mox  reipublicae.' 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  323,  324  ;  Sohm,  Frankische  Reichs-  und  Gerichts- 
verfassung,  pp.  545-558- 

^  Tac.  Germ.  c.  25.    Cf.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  1 74. 
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freedom.     It   is  inost  improbable  on  all  analogies   that  they 
possessed  any  political  rights. 
The  unfree  or  servile  class  is  divided  by  Tacitus  into  two* :  Thesemle 

clftSSBS 

one  answering  to  the  coloni  of   Eoman  civilisation,   and    the 

otbr  to  slaves.     Of  the  former  each  man  has  a  house  and  home 

of  his  own.     He  pays  to  his  lord  a  quantity  of  corn,  of  cattle,  or 

of  dtfthing ;  he  must  therefore  hold  land  on  which  to  grow  the 

com  and  feed  the  cattle,  and  this  land  is  of  course  a  portion 

of  his  lord's.     Possibly  the  more  dignified  and  richer  freemen 

cultivate  all  their  lands  by  these  means  ;  but  if  the  analogy  with 

the  Roman  coloni  holds  good  ^,  the  servus  is  personally  free  except 

in  relation  to  his  lord  and  his  land,  neither  of  which  he  can 

forsake.    His  condition  is  not  a  hard  one ;  he  is  very  rarely  The  cultiva 

beaten  or  forced  to  labour ;  but  if  his  lord  kill  him,  as  sometimes 

iBay  be  done  in  passion,  it  is  done  with  impunity ;  no  satisfaction 

can,  it  would  seem,  be  recovered  by  his  family.    The  origin  of  this 

servile  class  may  be  found  in  the  subjugation,  by  the  tribe,  of  the 

former  occupiers  of  the  land ;  a  process  which  in  the  nomadic 

&&d  warlike  phase  of  public  life  that  had  now  passed  away,  must 

^ve  been  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  which  may  have  even 

c>"wted  a  subject  population,  cultivating  the  land  of  the  tribe  in 

• 

i^QQiediate  dependence  on  the  state  or  king.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  depressed  population  were  other  than  German 
in  origin,  although  of  course  unconnected  by  any  tribal  tie  with 
their  masters.  Even  the  sons  of  the  poorer  freemen  may  be 
Apposed  to  have  taken  service  as  cultivators  under  the  richer 
men  or  on  the  public  lands. 

The  second  class  of  servi  contained  those  who  had  lost  their  The  slaves. 
freedom  by  gambling ;  possibly  also  prisoners  of  war  :  of  penal 
servitude  there  is  no  distinct  trace.     This  cannot  have  been 


*  Tac.  Germ.  qc.  24,  35  ;  Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  300,  301 ;  G.  L.'von  Maurer, 
HofVerfft  ag.  i.  5  sq. 

*  2$avigny  has  collected  and  arranged  all  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  colonus  in  a  paper  translated  in  the  Philological  Museum,  ii.  117  :  he 
carefully  pmnts  out  that,  notwithstanding  a  close  analogy,  there  is  no  his- 
torical oomexion  whatever  between  the  Roman  coloni  and  the  German 
iierCB;  p^  144, 145.  See  also  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  175  sq.  G.  L.  von  Maurer, 
MpifeSug.  L  a7-37»  3^67387. 
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a  large  body :  the  gamblers  were  generally  sold,  the  possessioi 
of  such  victims  being  no  credit  to  the  owner ». 

The  official  The  prindjpes,  or  official  magistracy,  have  of  course  pre-emi 
nence  in  dignity  and  privilege.  They  are  elected  in  the  nations 
assemblies,  and  receive  a  provision  in  the  shape  of  voluntar 
offerings  or  distinct  votes  of  corn  and  cattle,  made  by  the  stat 
itself^.  Such  votes  imply  the  existence  of  some  state  domain  o 
public  land,  the  cultivation  of  which  must  have  been  performe 
by  servi  or  coloni ;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  such  an  arrange 
ment  would  be  to  annex  some  portion  of  the  territory  as  an  offi 
cial  estate  to  the  dignity  of  the  princeps.  It  is  clear  that  it  ha 
not  reached  this  stage  in  the  age  of  Tacitus*.  Outside  of  hi 
official  authority,  the  chief  or  only  privilege  of  the  princeps  wa 
the  right  of  entertaining  a  comit(Uus\ 

The  This  was  a  body  of  warlike  companions,  who  attached  then 

selves  in  the  closest  manner  to  the  chieftain  of  their  choice 
They  were  in  many  cases  the  sons  of  the  nobles  who  were  amb 
tious  of  renown  or  of  a  perfect  education  in  arms.  The  prince^ 
provided  for  them  horses,  arms,  and  such  rough  equipment  s 
they  wanted.  These  and  plentiful  entertainment  were  accepte 
instead  of  wages  °.  In  the  time  of  war  the  comites  fought  fc 
their  chief,  at  once  his  defenders  and  the  rivals  of  his  prowes 
!For  the  princ^  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  surpassed,  for  the  cormtt 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  24. 

*  '  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  12.  '  Mos  est  civitatibt 
ultro  ac  viritim  confeiTe  principibua  quod  pro  honore  acceptum  etiam  neoei 
sitatibus  Bubvenit.'  Ibid.  c.  15.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  naiuraUa  of  it 
Frankish,  and  perhaps  of  the  feorm-fultum  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  kingi 
Kenible,  Saxons,  ii.  31. 

»  Wftitz,  D.V.  G.  i.  255. 

*  Whether  the  right  of  comitatits  was  attached  to  the  office  of  king  an 
prmceps  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  9: 
Waitz  (D.  V.  G.  i.  228-237)  regards  it  as  exclusively  so.  Konrad  Maurei 
arguing  that  in  early  stage  of  society  the  companions  and  free  servants  c 
the  princeps  woidd  be  the  same,  inclines  to  regard  the  comites  of  the  prince} 
as  corresponding  with  the  servants  of  private  persons.  Krit.  Ueberschai 
ii.  396-403.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  remar 
that  it  was  only  the  princeps  who  could  give  a  public  status  and  charactc 
to  his  comites. 

^  *  Nam  epulae  et  quanquam  incompti,  largi  tamen,  apparatus  pro  stipend] 
cedunt.*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  I4.  The  warhorse  and  spear  were  the  gift  of  it 
princeps  and  the  origin  of  the  later  heriot. 

f  *  Principes  pro  victoria  pugnant,  comites  pro  principe.*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  I. 
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it  was  a  disgrace  not  to  equal  the  exploits  of  their  leader,  and  Tie  of  the 

perpetual  infamy  to  retire  from  the  field  on  which  he  had  fallen,  princep*. 

They  were  bound  by  the  closest  obligation  to  defend  and  protect 

liim,  and  to  ascribe  to  his  glory  their  own  brave  deeds  \     In  the 

body  thug  composed,  there  were  grades  of  rank  determined  by  the 

judgment  of  the  prirtceps  * :  and  a  high  place  in  the  comitatus 

was  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  noble  youth  just  as  much  as 

the  possession  of  a  numerous  and  spirited  body  of  retainers  was 

to  his  patron ;  who  found  that  his  dignity,  strength,  glory,  and 

Beeurity  depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the  character  of  his 

followers.     The  princ&ps  who  entertained  such  a  company,  was 

renowned  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  he  was  chosen  to  represent 

his  nation  as  ambassador ;  he  was  honoured  with  special  gifts ; 

and  sometimes  the  terror  of  his  name  would  put  an  end  to  war 

before  blood  had  been  shed.     War  was  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  Their  em- 
ployments 

employment  of  the  eomites :  when  there  was  peace  at  home,  the 
youth  sought  opportunities  of  distinguishing  and  enriching  them- 
selves in  distant  warfare.     In  the  times  of  forced  and  unwelcome 
rest  they  were  thoroughly  idle  ;  they  cared  neither  for  farming 
*iorfor  hunting,  but  spent  the  time  in  feasting  and  sleep'.     The 
wwtotw  is  one  of  the  strangest  but  most  lasting  features  of 
^H'ly  civilisation,  partly  private  and  partly  public  in  its  character, 
and  famishing  a  sort  of  supplement  to  an  otherwise  imperfect 
wganisation.    The  strong  and  close  bond  of  union  thus  described 
V  Tacitus  can  scarcely  be  the  same  institution  as  the  voluntary 
^d  occasional   adhesion   to   a   military  leader,  which   Caesar 
BteBtions  in  connexion  with  the  aggressive  expeditions  of  his  own 
time*;  but  the  one  may  have  grown  out  of  the  other.     Glory 

'  Tbc.  Gr€KBi.  o.  14.  '  Soa  quoque  fortia  facta  gloriae  ejus  assignare  praeci- 
inmni  aaeramentum  eat.'  Waitz  understands  this  to  imply  an  actuid  oath. 
D.  yerfiBMags.-G}e8ch.  i.  347. 

'  Tac  Germ.  cc.  1 3, 14.   The  difficult  passage  *  Insignis  nobilitas  aut  magna 

patrom  merita  principis  dignationem  etiam  adolescentulis  assignant'    is 

(MHnmentad  on  at  great  length  by  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  260-270 ;  and  Sohm, 

Ft.  R.  G.  V.  pp.  555-558 ;  both  of  whom  give  a  transitive  sense  to  dignatio- 

nem,   Kemble  translates  *  principis  dignationem  assignant/  *  give  the  rank  of 

princes.'     Saxons,  i.  166. 

'  Tac  Genn.c.  15 :  apassage  which  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  eomites. 

*  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  23 ;  above,  §  11.    The  idea  of  Sybel  and 

otben  that  Caesar  describes  an  earlier  form  of  the  institution  is  rejected  by 

Waits,  D.  V.  G.  i  357  ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  418, 
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rhe  and  booty  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  end  of  the  expediti 

organised  by  both,  and  the  tie  of  personal  honour  and  atta 
ment  the  common  bond  ;  but  in  Caesar's  account  the  leaders 
is  not  restricted  to  the  official  magistrate,  and  the  engagemen 
the  follower  is  for  a  single  campaign  only.  That  the  relatioi 
the  princeps  implies  personal  dependence  is  clear  :  no  one  n 
blush,  says  Tacitus,  to  be  seen  among  the  comites^ ;  but  the  1 
that  it  was  necessary,  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  to  sa] 
involves  of  necessity  some  idea  of  diminution  of  status.  It  i 
be  questioned  whether  any  one  in  this  relation  would  be  regar 
as  fully  competent  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  tr 
but  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  has  been  sometii 
maintained,  that  a  position  of  so  much  honour,  and  so  m 
coveted,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  freedom^, 
the  importance  of  the  comitatus  lies  mainly  in  the  later  histi 
and  in  its  bearing  on  kindred  but  distinct  developments. 

rhe  priests.  Of  the  priests  of  the  German  races  we  learn  little  more  fi 
Tacitus  than  that  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of  men  who  ] 
sided  at  the  sacrifices,  took  the  auspices  for  public  undertaku 
proclaimed  silence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  the  name  of  the  go< 
war  discharged  the  office  of  judge  and  executioner  in  the  host 
It  is,  however,  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  govemn 
that  the  notices  of  the  Germania  have  their  greatest  value. 

The  tribal         15.  There  was  not  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  any  more  thai 

Donstitution.    ,  «    ^  „       .     .    .  . 

that  of  Caesar,  any  general  centre  of  admmistration,  or 
federal  bond  among  the  several  tribes.     Eadi  had  a  constitui 
of  its  own.     In  some  there  was  a  king  with  kindred  nobi 
and  of  course  a  personal  comitatits,  the  patron  of  freedmen 
Royalty.       serfs\     But  the  king  was  by  no  means  vested  with  irrespons 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  1 3.    *  Nee  rubor  inter  comites  aepici.' 

^  This  seems  to  be  Kemble's  view;  Saxons,  i.  173;  *  it  is  clear  that 
idea  of  freedom  is  entirely  lost,'  being  replaced  by  that  of  honour, 
entirely  rejected  by  Waitz,  D.Y.  G.  i  348,  and  £L  Maurcr,  Krit.  Uebersc 
ii.  394. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  10,  11.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  257,  258. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  25.  The  essence  of  German  kingship  was  not  in 
command  of  the  host,  or  in  the  leadership  of  a  comUatuSt  or  in  the  unic 
several  tribes  under  one  sceptre,  or  in  an  authority  more  efficient  than 
of  the  princepe ;  but  in  its  hereditary  character,  or  in  the  choice,  by 
people,  of  »  ruler  from  a  distinct  f^imily.    Waitz,  D.Y.G.  i.  288- 
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or  unlimited  powers^  He  was  elected  from  the  body  of  the  Limited 
nobles,  for  strictly  hereditary  succession  was  confined  to  private  royalty, 
property:  he  had  not  the  sole  command  in  war;  that  was 
engrossed  by  the  duces,  who  also  owed  their  position  to  election, 
determined  by  the  renown  they  had  already  earned,  and  sustained 
by  the  willing  obedience  of  their  companions  in  arms^.  He  might 
take  a  leading  part  in  council,  but  others  qualified  by  age, 
nobility,  honour,  and  eloquence  had  a  not  inferior  claim  to  be 
heard'.  He  received  a  portion  of  the  fines  imposed  in  the  courts 
of  JQsdce,  but  he  did  not  appoint  the  judges^.  His  position  was 
!  dignified  and  important,  as  impersonating  the  unity  of  the  race 
and  implying  a  dominion  more  extensive  than  that  held  by  the 
other  non-monarchical  communities ;  but  unless  he  were  person- 
ally endowed  with  the  gifts  or  reputation  of  a  military  leader,  it 
could  be  one  only  of  simple  honour.  There  was  no  such  relation 
between  him  and  the  prindpes^  as  there  was  between  the  prm- 
fipes  and  their  comites:  the  principes  fought  not  for  him,  bift  for 
^ctory,  and  the  only  treason,  except  that  which  consisted  in  the 
betrayal  of  the  voluntary  tie,  was  that  which  was  committed 
against  the  nation*. 

We  may  understand  that  a  tribe  which  had  adopted  monarchy 

iQQst  gradually  have  modified  these  conditions;    that  a  king 

strong  enough  to  maintain  his  position  at  all,  must  have  gathered    -' 

the  chiefs  of  the  land  into  a  comUatus  of  his  own ;  but  there  is 

00  sign  as  yet  that  this  was  done  :  nor  is  there  any  indication 

that  the  king  exercised,  except  in  the  case  of  auguries  '^,  any  such 

£.  Maurer,  Krit.  UeberscliAu,  ii.  419-423.    This  hereditary  character  is  ab- 
M^tely  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  royalty  originated  iif  the 
comUatuB :  and  is  in  distinct  contrast  with  the  elective  principle  applied  in 
tke  case  of  the  princijpea. 
'  Tac.  Grerm.  c.  7.     *  Nee  regibus  infinita  aut  libera  potestas.' 
'  *  Duces  ex  virtate  smnimt .  .  .  et  dnces  exemplo  potius  quam  iizq>erio  .  .  . 
praeannt.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7.  Waitz  however  maintains  that  the  king  was  the 
regular  general  for  the  monarchic  tribes;  D.  Y.  G.  i.  310  sq. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  11. 

*  *  Pars  mulctae  regi  vel  ciyitati,  pars  ipsi  qui  vindicatur  vel  propinqois 
cjva  ezfldTitiir.'    Ibid.  c.  12. 

'  Nor  were  the  nobilea  the  king's  comitatus :  but  the  question  belongs  to 
a  later  stage.     Waitts,  D.  V.  G.  t  365  sq. 
,  '  'PAMfiUues  at  trainsfi^;aa  arboribus  suspendunt/  8cc.    Tac.  Genn.  c.  i  a. 

*  IMd.  c.  10. 
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Bacerdotal  influence  as  in  ancient  times  might  be  supposed  to  con- 
sole a  sovereign  whose  power  bore  no  proportion  to  his  dignity.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  argue  with  certainty  from  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
that  those  tribes  in  which  the  power  and  pre-eminence  of  the  prin- 
cipes  were  of  so  great  importance,  were  really  subject  to  kings  at  all. 
ije  oen^  For  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tribes  dispensed  altogether 
tionwasin    with  royalty  :  the  state  Or  civitas^  was  a  sufficient  centre,  and 

the  civitas  ...  . 

whether       the  tie  of  nationality  a  sufficient  bond  of  cohesion.     In  these 

monarchic         .  ,  , 

or  not.  still,  as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  principes  chosen  in  the  national 

councils  acted  independently  of  one  another  in  peace,  and  in  war 

obeyed  the  leader  whose  valour  marked  him  out  for  election. 

Under  this  system  the  state  received  the  portion  of  the  mulcts 

which  in  the  monarchies  fell  to  the  king  ^ :  there  is  no  evidence 

that  the  election  of  the  jprincipes  was  influenced  by  the  here- 

Theprincipes  ditary   principle  ^,    or   that  their   status  involved   any   of  the 

monarchic    honours  of  royalty.     In  the  monarchical  tribes  it  is  probable 
tribes,  ft      J  r 

that'the  king  may  have  gradually  appropriated  the  powers  and 

honours  of  the  principes,  but  in  the  non-monarchical  ones  there  is 

nothing  to  show  that  the  principes  were  more  than  the  elective 

magistrates  of  free  and  kindred  communities. 

The  central       16.  Under  both  systems  the  central  power  was  wielded  by  the 

assembly  of  ,         •,  ,  "^ 

the  eivitas,  a  national  assemblies.  '^^  These  were  held  at  fixed  times,  generally 
fhe  host.  at  the  new  or  full  moon  *.  There  was  no  distinction  of  place ' :  all 
were  free,  all  appeared  in  arms.  Silence  was  proclaimed  by  the 
priests,  who  had  for  the  time  the  power  of  enforcing  it.  Then 
the  debate  was  opened  by  some  one  who  had  a  personal  claim  tc 
be  heard,  the  king,  or  a  priiiceps,  or  one  whose  age,  nobility 
military  glory,  or  eloquence  entitled  him  to  rise.     He  took  th( 

*  Tacitus  uses  the  word  civitas  to  express  the  tribe  in  its  constitutiona 
aspect,  in  the  Germania, cc.  8,  lo,  13, 13,  14, 15, 19,  25,  30,  41 ;  and  Annaki 
i.  37.  OeiM  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  not  so  pagut^  wliioh  aiw$ff 
means  a  subdivision ;  as  in  Caesar,  de  B^o  Grallico,  i.  1 2,  *  Omms  dvvU 
Helvetia  in  quattuor  pages  divisa  est.'  Waltz,  D.  Y.  O.  i.  140.  Sohi 
(Fr^R.  G.  V.  pp.  1-8)  carefully  works  out  the  position  that  whereas  the  unit 
of  the  German  race  was  one  of  blood  and  religion  only,  the  tribal  or  stat 
unity  exhibited  in  the  councils  was  political,  and  that  of  the  pagi  or  hun 
dreds  simply  a  judicial  organisation. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  12.  '  See  above, p.  22,n.  4.         *  Tac.  Germ.  c.  ii. 

•    ^  Possibly  they  arranged  themselves,  as  in  the  host,  in  kindreds.   Wait: 
D.V.G.  i.  325. 
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tone  of  persuasion,  never  that  of  command.     Opposition  was 

expressed  by   loud  shouts ;   assent  bj  the  shaking  of  spears ; 

enthusiastic  applause  bj  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield. 

Of  matters  of  deliberation  the  more  important  were  transacted  Delibeni-    ' 

.  tions  of  the 

in  the  fall  assembly,  at  which  all  the  free  men  were  entitled  to  council  of 

*^  the  civitas, 

be  present.  But  the  bissiness  was  canvassed  and  arranged  by 
the  'principes  before  it  was  presented  for  national  determination ; 
and  matters  of  less  import  and  ordinary  routine  were  dispatched 
in  the  limited  gatherings  of  the  magistrates.  Of  the  greater 
questions  were  those  of  war  and  peace,  although  these,  together 
with  proposals  of  alliance  and  elections  of  magistrates^  were 
frequently  discussed  in  the  convivial  meetings  which  formed 
part  of  the  regular  session  of  the  council^.  The  magistrates 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  pagi  and  vici  were  elected 
in  the  general  council.  It  also  acted  as  a  high  court  of  justice, 
heard  complaints  and  issued  capital  sentences^. 

The  local  courts  of  justice  were  held  by  the  elected  prindpea  Judicial 
in  the  larger  divisions  or  pagi,  and  in  the  villages  or  vici.  But  of  the  pagus. 
their  office  was  rather  that  of  president  of  the  court  than  of 
judge.  The  princeps  had,  in  the  pagus  at  least,  a  hundred 
Msessors  or  companions  to  whom  he  was  indebted  not  only  for 
advice  but  for  ai^jbhority  also '  :  doubtless  they  both  declared  the 
law  and  weighed  the  evidence.  Capital  punishments  were  not 
i^re ;  hanging  was  the  reward  of  treason  and  desertion :  the 
coward  and  the  abandoned  person  were  drowned  or  smothered 

^  'Bereconciliandis  invicem  inimicitiis  et  jangendis  affinitatibus  et  ad« 
Kiflcendis  principibus,  de  pace  denique  ac  bello,  plerumque  in  conviviis  con- 
loltant.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  2  3.  Whether  the  custom  of  drinking  the  fines  for  non- 
attendance,  which  was  a  time-honoured  practice  in  the  Oeiman  mark-courte 
((y.  L.  Ton  Maui*er,  Markenverfassg.  p.  275),  and  still  preyails  in  England 
inninJ  clubs,  can  be  traced  to  this  usage,  need  not  be  discussed.  It  cer- 
My  seems  that  the  manorial  courts  still  support  their  existence  by  dinners 
ifter  bosmess  :  and  so  in  the  time  of  Athelstan  the  *  bytt-fylling/  *  impletio 
vuonim,*  was  ui  important  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  local  gatherings. 
I^Texed  question  of  8C0t  ales  and  church  ales^  and  the  functions  of  the  ale- 
^ttter  connect  themselves  with  the  primitive  practice  :  and  so  also  the 
gulda. 

*Tac.  Grerm.c.  12. 

'  •  Eligantur  in  iisdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  pages  vicosque 
i^ant  Genteni  singulis  ex  plebe  comites  consilium  simul  et  auctoritas 
»d«mt.*  Tac.  Genu.  c.  la.  , 
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under  liurdks :  other  offences  were  expiated  by  money  fines 

which  one  portion  went  to  the  king  or  the  state,  the  rest  to 

Money  com-  injured  person  or  his  relations.      The  system  of  money  comi 

for  offences,  gation  extended  even  to  the  reconciliation  of  hereditary  quart 

homicide  itself  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine  of  cattle  :  the  wl 

house  of  the  slain  man  joined  in  accepting  it  as  an  indemi 

and  the  breach  of  the  public  peace  was  healed  by  a  fixed  sha 

Organisation      17^  j^  ^ar  ^he  compulsory  maintenance   of  discipline 

var»  tempered  greatly  by  the  spirit  of  the  comitatiis.      The  leadc 

the  host  was  the  chosen  champion  ;  not  necessarily  the  1 

or  the  local  magistrate,  but  the  dvac  whose  prowess  had  eai 

the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  who  as  princeps  was  folio 

by  the  largest  train   of  companions^.     From   each  pagu 

hundred  champions  were  sent  to  the  host  \  just  as  the  hunc 

assessors  were  furnished  to  the  court  of  justice.      Well  trai 

infantry  were  thus  supplied ;  they  took  the  van  in  battle 

were  supported  by  or  mingled  with  the   cavalry.      The   c 

^burden  fell  on  the  diu:es  \  who  had  to  set  an  example  rather  t 

to  enforce  command,  and  on  the  principes  with  their  moui 

comites  ^.      The  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  field  as  in 

council  was  left  in  great  measure  to  the  priests®;   they  1 

the  auguries  and  gave  the  signal  for  onset,  theji^  alone  had  po 

to  visit  with  legal  punishment,  to  bind  or  to  beat.     Others 

•the  cohesion  and  order  of  battle  was  kept  up  by  the  volun 

regularity  of  the  armed  freemen,  who  arranged  themselves,  vi 

not  otherwise  tied,  in  families  and  affinities ''.      Three  princi 

at  least  seem  to  be  at  work  in  this  system ;  the  national  f 

'  The  passages  that  illustrate  this  are  of  great  importance  on  the  m 
Sttbgect  of  German  criminal  law  ;  the  wer-gUd,  the  b6t,  the  wite^  the  ohan 
of  the  peace,  the  idea  of  the  right  of  private  war,  the  so-called  fehde-i 
and  the  position  of  the  king  as  guardian  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  kindn 
sharers  in  the  feud.  Tac.  Grerm.  cc.  12,  21, 22.  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  389- 
K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau.  iii.  26-36. 

*  '  Ipsa  plerumque  fama  bella  profligant.*    Tac.  Germ.  c.  13. 

*  '  Centeni  ex  angulis  pagis.*    Ibid.  c.  6. 

*  *  Si  prompti,  si  conspicui,  si  ante  aciem  agant.'    Ibid.  c.  7. 

^  The  war-horse  of  the  comes  was  the  gift  of  the  princ^  as  well  a 
arms.     Ibid.  c.«4. 

*  Ibid.  c.  7. 

^  *  Non  casus  nee  fortuita  conglobatio  turmam  aut  cuneum  facit^ 
£Euniliae  et  propinquitatos.*    Ibid.  c.  7. 
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coDBifiting  of  the  dux  and  chosen  centuries  of  infantry ;  the  pro- 
fessionsd  warriors  with  their  trains  of  disciples,  the  prindpes 
fighting  for  victory,  and  the  comites  for  tJieir  princeps ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  free  men  arranged  in  families  fighting  for 
their  homesteads  and  hearths.  It  is  to  these  last,  according  to 
Tacitus  that  the  strength  of  the  force  and  the  confidence  of 
earnest  valour  is  chiefly  due,  whether  the  immediate  excitement 
be  the  rivalry  of  jealous  neighbours  or  the  urgency  of  common 
interests.     The  host  is  thus  the  whole  nation  in  arms. 

18.  And  the  nation  in  its  territorial  aspect  is  not  altogether  Personal 
Qnlike  the  host  in  permanent  encampment :  the  pagus  and  vicus  these 
Bre  rather  the  divisions  of  the  people  than  of  the  land,  and  may  mente. 
he  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  marked  out  with  reference 
to  the  numerical  arrangement  of  the  host,  and  in  that  strict         "^ 
Adherence  to  definite  numbers  which  appears  so  constantly  in  new 
or  loosely  settled  communities,  whether  civilised  or  not.    The 
hundred  warriors  and  the  hundred  judges  of  the  pagus ^  may  on 
this  supposition  represent  the  hundred  free  families  to  which  the 
V^^  was  originally  allotted,  that  primitive  institution  of  the 
hundred  which  appears  in  every  branch  of  the  Germanic  race  in 
A     its  earliest  historical    form  ;   not  yet  a  definite   geographical 
^iyiaion,  but  a  social  and  political  one*.     The  md  may  be  sub- 
divisions in  equal  proportions,  both  of  the  personalities  and  of 
the  territorial  allotment  of  the  hundred  :  and  their  subdivision 
ty  re-allotment  may  have  been  equally  symmetrical.     But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  state  this  as  more  than  a  theory. 

19.  With  very  few  exertions,  by  way  of  inference,  tliis  de- 
scription is  a  mere  abstract  and  paraphase  of  the  language  of  the 
Q^rmania.  The  general  features  of  it  are  clear  if  not  minute. 
It  will  probably  always  be  a  favourite  exercise  for  learned 
ingenuity  to  attempt  to  trace  distinct  reference  to  the  later  insti- 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  O.  i.  154,  understands  the  hundred  companions  of  the 
prtn6Q>«  in  judgment  to  be  the  fully  qualified  members  of  the  community  ; 
no  special  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  number,  as  Tacitus  himself  warns  us. 
They  formed  thai  a  full  hundred-court,  and  not  a  mere  council  of  assessors, 
as  Tadtas  supposed.  Bethmann-Hollweg  takes  the  same  view  (Civil 
'process,  iv.  loa).  The  older  view,  regarding  them  as  a  committee  of  the 
free  meDyis  on  the  whole  less  likely.  The  principle  that  in  these  courts  all 
the  suitors  are  judges  is  very  ancient.    See  also  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  333. 
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'respective  tutions  of  the  race  :  and  it  is  quite  lawful  to  work  back,  thrc 

nd  retro-  ,  .       ,  ^  ,  •  i      i 

pective  obvious  generalisations  and  comparisQus  with  the  early  ph 
Jermania.  mena  of  society  in  other  nations,  to  the  primitive  civilisatic 
the  Aryan  or  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  It  would  be  foreig 
our  present  purpose  to  attempt  the  latter :  and  the  formei 
only  be  partially  undertaken  in  a  work,  the  object  of  w 
is  historical  rather  than  philosophical.  But  the  words  of  Ta 
require  interpretation,  and  the  unity  of  his  sketch  demands 
intelligent  comprehension,  some  reference  to  the  early  princ 
of  social  development. 
Vo  principle      Among  the  first  truths  which  the  historical  student,  or  in 

rorks  in  ,        , 

soiation.  any  scientific  scholar,  learns  to  recognise,  this  is  perhaps  the 
important,  that  no  theory  or  principle  works  in  isolation, 
most  logical  conclusions  from  the  truest  principle  are  practi 
false,  unless  in  drawing  them  allowance  is  made  for  the  cou 
working  of  other  principles  equally  true  in  •  theory,  and  eq 
dependent  for  practical  truth  on  co-ordination  with  the  first 
natural  law  is  by  itself  suflBcient  to  account  for  all  the  phenoi 
which  on  the  most  restricted  view  range  themselves  withii 
sphere.  And  with  respect  to  primitive  society,  this  is  espe< 
noteworthy.  The  patriarchal  theory,  as  it  is  called,  will  cert 
not  account  for  any  great  proportion  of  the  phenomena  o: 
Traces  of  social  system  under  any  of  its  phases:  yet  there  are  in 
society.  Germania  some  traces  of  the  idea  on  which  it  is  based 
union  for  some  purposes  of  sacerdotal  with  royal  functions^ 
the  vast  and  permanent  importance  of  the  family  tie  ^.  0 
four  chief  forms  of  political  life,  which  in  their  earlier  stage 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  pastora 
hunting,  and  the  predatory  stages  of  its  development,  the 
complex,  that  of  the  city,  is  expressly  excluded  by  the  woi 
Tacitus ;  the  Germans  had  no  cities',  no  fortified  places  of  i 
or  refuge  ;  and  when  at  a  later  period  they  adopt  a  city  lii 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  lo. 

'  In  relation  to  the  host,  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7 ;  to  feuds,  c.  2  r ;  to  inheri 
c.  20 ;  the  relations  witness  the  punishment  of  the  unfaithful  wife, 
marriages  with  alien  nations  are  unusual,  c.  4.     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  49 

'  Tac  Germ.  c.  16.    They  regarded  them  as  *  munimenta  aervitii." 
Hist.  iv.  64. 
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constitution  is  based  on  that  of  the  ancient  villages  rather  than  Gorms  of 
on aay imported  idea  of  classical  municipality*.     The  lordship,  tiorwoon- ' 
that  quasi-manorial  system,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  land  lives  GermanL. 
his  free  tenants  and  cultivates  his  proper  demesne  hy     ®™*"****- 


serfe  or  hired  labourers  ;  possessing  the  original  title  to  the 
whole,  waste  as  well  as  cultivated,  with  jurisdiction  over  and 
right  to  service  from  all  who  dwell  within  the  boundaries,  is 
only  in  very  few  particulars  reconcileable  with  the  sketch  of 
Tacitus.  The  village  system  in  which,  the  tie  of  community  of  The  village, 
land  not  necessarily  existing,  the  freer  and  simpler  institution  of 
a  common  machinery  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  adminis- 
Mon  of  justice,  and  the  fulfilment  of  public  duties  as  part  of  a 
wider  organisation,  is  the  direct  and  primary  bond,  does  fall  in 
more  easily  with  the  general  tenour  of  the  description.  The  vici 
or  villages  exist  and  have  justice  administered  by  the  principes, 
Bot  further  references,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  land, 
&re  Ecanty  and  open  to  much  discussion.  The  idea  of  the  The  Mark. 
Hark  System,  as  it  is  called,  according  to  which  the  body 
of  kindred  freemen  scattered  over  a  considerable  area  and  culti- 
vating their  lands  in  common,  use  a  domestic  constitution  based 
entirely  or  primarily  on  the  community  of  tenure  and  cultivation, 
u  an  especially  inviting  one,  and  furnishes  a  basis  on  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  institutions  of  later  constitutional  life 
niay  theoretically  be  imposed.  And  there  are  nations  in  which 
8nch  a  system  has  ever  been  the  rule,  although  they  are  not  those 
whose  progress  has  made  a  part  of  the  world's  history  ',  whilst 
the  very  fact  of  their  permanent  insignificance  may  be  regarded 
^  a  positive  refutation  of  the  claim  of  their  system  to  include  all 
the  germs  of  greater  and  more  active  free  institutions.  But  this 
^em,  in  its  bare  simplicity,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
gcueral  sketch  of  the  Germania,  and  totally  insufficient  as  a  key 
to  the  whole.    The  German  communities,  although  they  hold  their 

^  See  this  worked  out  by  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Stadteverfassg.  i.  134  sq. : 
^  lojecto  the  idea  of  Roman  municipality,  of  the  manorial  system,  of  the 
^fenikum,  or  of  the  guild,  as  the  origin  of.  city  life  among  the  Germans, 
'^^usti  it  to  the  Mark. 

*  8ee  especially  in  reference  to  India,  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  Lectures  on 
viDage  Communities,  London,  1871. 
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land  in  common,  are  scarcely  described  as  those  of  an  agricultur 

people  :  while  the  mark  system  is  wholly  and  entirely  an  agi 

cultural   one,   and   must,  if  it  had  existed  in  its  integrity 

Tacitus's  time,  have  impressed  its  leading  features  more  di 

tinctly  upon  his  memory.     Nor  can  a  mixture  of  the  systems 

the  lordship,  the  village  and  the  mark,  claim  a  greater  prob 

bility ;  we  have  no  one  of  the  three  in  its  completeness  ai 

cannot  be  warranted  in  supposing  the  co-existence  of  all. 

The  dtetch        It  is  only  by  viewing  the  description  of  the  Roman  Jiistori; 

contains  the  as  referring  to  a  stao^e  and  state  of  society  in  which  the  cam 
several  prin-  .  .  .  ,        . 

ciplesofiater  are  at  work  which  at  different  periods  and  in  different  reeio 
sooiety. 

develop  all  the  three,  that  any  approach  can  be  safely  ma 

towards   bringing  it  into  relation  with  the  facts  of  historic 

sociology.     We  have  not  the  mark  system,  but  we  have  t 

principle  of  common  tenure  and  cultivation,  on  which,  in  Ind 

the  native  village  communities  still  maintain  a  primitive  pn 

tice,  much  older  probably  than  the  Grermania,  and  of  which  ve 

distinct  vestiges  exist  still  in  our  own  country,  in  Switzerlai 

and  in  Grermany^     We  have  not  the  village  system  in  its  i 

tegrity,  but  we  have  the  villages  themselves,  their  relation 

the  jpagi,  and  through  them  to  the  civitas,  and  the  fact  that  tli 

were  centres  for  the  administration  of  justice.    We  have  not  t 

manor,  but  we  have  the  nobleman,  we  have  the  warlike  mag 

trate  with  his  attendant  eomites,  whose  services  he  must  find  soi 

way  of  rewarding,  and  whose  energies  he  must  even  in  pej 

find  some  way  of  employing.     The  rich  man  too  has  his  gr( 

house  and  court,  and  his  family  of  slaves  or  dependents,  w 

may  be  only  less  than  free  in  that  they  cultivate  the  land  tl 

belongs  to  another.     We  dare  not  say  that  we  have  a  perf 

alodial  system,  although  the  land,  so  far  as  it  may  be  held 

severalty,  is  held  alodially  :  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  feudali 

*  See  below  pp.  49-51.  It  appears  rash  to  make  the  mark  system,  pi 
and  simple,  the  basis  of  Germanic  society.  No  doubt  in  some  cases  not  0 
villages,  but  hundreds,  and  still  larger  territories  possessed  common  lai 
and  the  English  folk-land  is  in  a  manner  the  mark-land  of  the  nation :  1 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  these  all  constitutional  relations  were  based  u] 
It.  Still  less  in  other  regions  where  not  so  much  as  even  this  can 
proved. 
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for  the  tie  between  the  lord  and  his  dependent  is  distinctly  not 
one  of  which  land  is  either  the  exponent  or  the  material  basis. 

But  we  have  germs  and  traces  of  all.     The  military  princeps  A  slight  de- 
has  but  to  conquer  and  colonise  a  new  territory,  and  reward  his  would  turn 
followers  on  a  plan  that  will  keep  them  faithful  as  well  as  free,  pies  into 
and  feudalism  springs  into  existence.  The  members  of  the  village 
society  have  but  to  commute  their  fluctuating  shares  in  the  annual 
redistribution  of  land  for  a  fixed  allotment  with  definite  duties 
incumbent  upon  them  as  independent  owners,  and  we  have  the 
alodial  system  of  village  life;  let  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  sink 
their  predatory  ardour  in  the  fulfilment  of  immediate  duties,  cul- 
tivate their  land  and  liv«  on  the  produce  of  it,  and  they  will  pro- 
habljfall  back  into  the  simplicity  of  the^prmjtiye  mark_lifej  out 
of  which  they  emerged,  and  into  which  their  descendants,  in  many 
cases,  when  civilised  and  humanised  by  the  arts  of  peace,  chose, 
ifl  the  prospect  of  freedom  and  social  independence,  to  return. 

If  the  free  village  organisation  seems  to  recommend  itself  as  General 

.,  .  ,  .  indistinct- 

tne  most  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  recorded,  it  must  nessofth^ 
^  remembered  that  its  plausibility  depends  on  its  obscurity 
and  indefiniteness.  It  may  contain  or  it  may  exclude  the 
principle  of  common  tenure  and  cultivation  ;  it  may  include  or 
exclude  the  estates  of  the  rich  men  and  their  slaves,  the  halls 
of  the  principes  and  their  companions.  We  can  affirm  little 
^ore  than  that  the  vicus  was  a  community  of  common  cultiva- 
^rs;  a  centre  or  a  subdivision  of  the  pagus  for  the  purposes  of 
Judicature.  On  the  analogy  of  the  pagus  we  may  infer  that  it 
'^^ished  in  its  elders  a  body  of  assessors  to  assist  the  princeps 
oil  the  bench  of  justice,  and  in  its  young  men  a  contingent 
towards  the  chosen  centuries  of  the  host.  All  beyond  this  is 
*Wry,  or  derived  from  interpretation  by  later  facts  ^. 

'  Sohm  (Fr.R.  G.V.  pp.  i!-8)  combats  the  idea  that  the  constitution  of  the 

'^  (jStomm),that  of  the  civitas(Fo2il;),and  that  of  the  pagus  (^UTider^scAo/^), 

^  based  on  the  same  principle,  so  that  one  is  the  reproduction  of  tiie  other 

o&  a  different  field.     He  contends  that,  in  the  Germania,  they  exhibit  the 

people  in  three  difibrent  phases :  the  religious,  the  political,  and  the  judicial. 

'  The  old  German  constitution  is  characterised  by  the  organic  conneidon  in 

wiiich  the  different  sides  of  the  national  life  stand  to  the  different  stages  of 

the  national  organism.'    Grimm  (R.  A.  p.  745)  and  Waitz  (D.  V.  G.  i.  316) 

Are  inclined  to  regard  the  several  constitutions  as  conversant,  in  the  main, 

with  the  same  matters. 

D  2 
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The  three  But  the   looseness   and    unjointed    character   of  the    upp< 

kindred,       organisation  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  acceptir 

Mid  personal  a  symmetrical  theory.    If  the  villages  and  the  ^^a^i  are  arrange 

influence.  •     '   ^      ±^^  l^       *l  ^     i 

on  one  principle,  the  supreme  authority  seems  to  be  exercise 

at  least  on  three.     The  king  in  the  monarchic  states  does  litt 

more  than  represent  the  unity  of  race ;   he  has  a  primacy  * 

honour  but  not  of  power  ;  he  reigns  but  does  not  govern.     Tl 

national  council  under  the  elective  principes  is  sovereign  i 

peace,  but  in  war  its  powers  are  vested  in  the  dux ;   and  y« 

tlie  authority  of  the  dtix  over  his  comites  does  not  rest  on  tl 

election  of  the  nation,  but  on  the  personal  tie  by  which  the 

are  bound  to  him.     Just  so  in  each  subordinate  portion  of  tl 

fabric,  the  three  principles  of  the  kindred,  the  community,  an 

the  personal  influence,  complement  and  complicate  each  other 

action.     The  lower  organisations  are  more  coherent  than  tl 

upper,  because  it  is  more  possible  for  them  to  exist  unmixe 

or  in  personal  union  :  the  kindred  may  be  the  community,  ar 

the  personal  and  official  influence  of  the  wise  man  or  chanipic 

may  be  united  in  the  chief  of  the  family  settlement.     But  ev( 

here  the  cohesive  force  may  be  exaggerated. 

The  conclusion  that  such  a  survey  suggests,  especially  wil 

a  view  to  later  history  is  this  :  A  great  family  of  tribes  who 

institutions  are  all  in  common,  and  their  bonds  of  politic 

cohesion  so  untrustworthy,  are  singularly  capable  of  enterii 

into   new   combinations;    singularly   liable   to   be   united    ar 

dissolved  in  short-lived  confederations,  and  to  reappear  und< 

new  names,  so  long  as  they  are  without  a  great  leader.     Y( 

in  that  very  community  of  institutions  and  languages,  in  tl 

firmness  of  the  common  basis,  and  the  strength  of  the  low< 

organisation,  if  a  leader  can  be  found  to  impress  on  them  tl 

need  of  unity,  and  to  consolidate  the  higher  machinery  of  polit 

cal  action  into  a  national  constitution,  instead  of  small  aggreg 

'     tions  and  tumultuary  associations,  they  possess  a  basis  and 

spring  of  life,  from  and  by  which  they  may  rise  into  a  grej 

homogeneous  people,  symmetrically  organised  and  united,  pr< 

gressive  and  thoroughly  patriotic. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    SAXONS    AND   ANGLES   AT    HOME. 

20.  Appearance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons. — 21 .  The  Angles  and  Jutes. — ■ 
22.  Saxons  in  Germany  as  described  by  Bede,  Nithard,  Budolf,  and 
Hncbald;  and  noticed  in  the  Capitularies.— 23.  Notices  of  the  Angles 
in  Germany. — 24.  The  mark  system  and  common  husbandry. — 25.  Eariy 
system  illustrated  by  the  Salian  law.— 26.  Further  illustrations. 

20.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Tacitus  Beappear- 

,.  .  .  anceofthe 

Very  httle  is   known  of  the   internal  history  of  the  German  German 
tnbes,  and  nothing  new  of  their  political  institutions.     From  new  names. 
"le  facility  with  which  the  'latter,  when  they  reappear,  may  be 
^^de  to  harmonise  with  the  account  of  the  great  historian,  it 
18  almost  necessarily  inferred  that  they  had  continued  without 
change ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  presume  a  development  in 
toe  direction   of  civilisation.     The  Germans  of  Caesar's  time 
Were  very  far  from  being   savages,  but   those  of  the   fourth 
century  were   still  a  very  long  way   from  the   conditions   of 
Diodem  society.      How  very  long  the  institutions  of  a  half- 
civilised  nation  may  remain  stationary  we  have  both  in  the 
But  and  in  the  Wes^  very  abundant  evidence. 

During  these  centuries,  at  various  peiiods,  the  Eoman  empire 

WIS  aiarmed  and  shaken  by  the  appearance  on  her  borders  of 

nations  great  in  mass  and  strength,  as  their  predecessors  had 

been,  but  bearing  new  names.     In  the  reign  of  Caracalla  Rome 

firrt  heard  of  the  Goths  and  Alemanni^ ;  a  little  more  than  haif 

a  century  later .  the  Franks  appear ;  and  about  the  same  time 

the  Saxons,  who  had  been  named  and  placed  geographically  by 

Ptolemy,  make  their  first  mark-  in  histoiy.     They  are  found 

^  Ael.  Spaitianus,  Caracalla,  c.  lo ;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nach- 
barstXmme,  pp.  304^  401. 
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i.^ 


employed  in  naval  and  piratical  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of 
Gaul  in  a.d.  287  ^ 

Whatever  degree  of  antiquity  we  may  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  the  names  of  these  nations,  and  there  is  no  need  to  put  a 
precise  limit  to  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  sprang 
from  insignificance  and  obscurity  to  strength  and  power  in    » 
moment*     It  is  far  more  probable  that  under  the  names  of 
Frank  and  Saxon  in  the  fourth  century  had  been  sunk  the 
many  better  known  earlier  names  of  tribes  who  occupied  the 
same  seats.     As  the  Sigambri,  the  Salii  and  the  Ubii  were  all 
now  known  as  Franks^,  so  the  Cherusci,  the  Marsi,  the  Dul^- 
bini,  and  the  Chauci'  may  have  been  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Saxons.     The  nations  of  the  Germania  had  no  common 
name  recognised  by  themselves,  and  were  content,  when,  ages 
after,  they  had  realised  their  unity  of  tongue  and  descent,  to 
speak  of  their  language  simply  as  the  Lingua  Theotisca,  tbe 
language  of  the  people*  (theod).    The  general  name  by  which  th« 
Romans  knew  them  was  one  which  they  had  received  from  their 
Gallic  neighbours.      Much  of  the  minute  and  obscure  nomen- 
clature of  the  early  geographers  had  probably  a  similar  origin. 
The   freemen   of   the  gentes  and   cognationes  might   not   care 
much  about  the  collective  name  with  which  perhaps  a  casual 
combination  under  some  great  warrior  had  temporarily  endowed 
them.      So   long  as    they  retained   amongst  themselves  their 
family  or  gentile  names,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  foreigners 
called   them   Ingaevones®   or   Cherusci,   Germans   or    Saxons. 


*  EutropiuFi,  ix.  13  ;  Zeuss,  p.  381  ;  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  D.  Spr.  p.  625. 
^  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Spr.  pp.  *;20  sq. ;  Zeuss,  pp.  326,  329. 
'  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Spr.  pp.  614,  624. 

*  Whence  the  name  *  Deutsch.*  Zeuss  derives  it  rather  from  the  root 
of  *deuten/  to  explain,  so  that  theotisc  should  mean  'significant.'  But  the 
root  of  theod  and  deuten  is  the  same.  See  Max  Milller,  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  ii.  230  ;  Grinmi,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Spr.  p.  790; 
Waitz,  D.V.G.  i.  28.    All  decide  against  the  connexion  with  the  TeutoneB. 

'  Grimm's  identification  of  the  Ingaevones  with  the  Saxons,  of  the  Iscae- 
vones  with  the  Franks,  and  of  the  Herminones  with  the  Thuringians  is 
convenient :  Pref .  to  his  edition  of  the  Germania,  p.  iv.  Gesch.  der 
Deutschen  Spr.  pp.  829,  830;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  9-1 1  ;  Max  MiiUer, 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  ii.  502,  503.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  etymological  objection  to  connecting  the  Ing  of  the  Ingaevunes  with 
the  Ang  of  the  Angles  and  the  Erig  of  England. 
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It  18  possible    that    the   sudden    prominence   of   new   names 

sometimes  signified   the  acquisition  of  dominion  by  a  rising 

tribe;  that  the   later  career  of  the   Franks  may  be  but  the 

fulfilment   of  a    destiny  that    had   begun    to   work    centuries 

earlier;  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  confederation  of  free  and 

neighbour  tribes  may  have  become  known  to  the  world  by  a 

collective  name  which  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  bearing' : 

nor  is  it  unlikely  that  in  some  cases  the  collective  name  itself 

testifies  to  a  series  of  rapid  subjugations  and  annexations.     But, 

however  this  may  be,  the  bearing  of  the  common  name  was  Importance 

in  itself  a  long  step  towards  political  unity  :  the  Saxon  commu*  collective 

nities  might  have  no  yearning  towards  it  themselves,  but  when 

they  found  that  their  neighbours  treated  them  as   one,  they 

would  find  it  gradually  necessary  to  act  as  one»     It  is  needless 

foTM  to  attempt  now  to  generalise  on  the  causes  that  led  to  this 

constitution   of    the   later   nationalities ;    they   varied   widely. 

Some  had  originated  in  the  necessity  of  defence  against  Rome, 

some  in  the  tempting  propect  of  rich  booty ;  the  later  ones  per-    ^ 

haps  in  the  turmoil  which  accompanied  the  great  upheaval  in 

Central  Asia  that  first  threw  the  Goths  upon  the  empire.     It  is 

8afer  to  ascribe  them  in  general  to  some  such  external  cause  They  are  nc 

tban  to  suppose  them  to  have  proceeded  from,  or  even  to  have  ferred  to 

evinced,  a  tendency  towards  political  union.     The  very  causes  federation. 

vhich  made   combination   easy,  would   seem  to  preclude  the 

possibility  of  any  conscious  active  tendency  towards  it.     Whilst 

the  nations  on  the  Lower  Rhine  were  all  becoming  Franks, 

tbose  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  were  becoming  Saxons ;  The  Saxoiw 

the  name  implied  as  yet  no  common  organisation,  at  the  most 

only  an  occasional  combination  for  attack  or  defence. 

21.  In  close  neighbourhood  with  the  Saxons,  in  the  middle  The  Angles 
of  the  fourth  century,  were  the  Angli,  a  tribe  whose  origin  is 
more  uncertain  and  the  application  of  whose  name  is  still  more 
a  matter  of  question.     If  the  name  belongs,  in  the  pages  of  the 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  342,  rejects  the  idea  of  anything  like  federal  con- 
stitatioiis  in  these  early  times.  But  a  long  alliance  may,  for  foreign 
nations,  easily  bear  the  appearance  of  a  confederation.  See  also  Grimm, 
Gesch.  der  Dentschen  Spr.  p.  518. 
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Movements  several  geographers,  to  the  same  nation,  it  was  situated  in  tbe 
in  Germany,  time  of  Tacitus  east  of  the  Elbe ;  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  was 
found  on  the  middle  Elbe  between  the  Thuringians  to  the  south 
,         and  the  Varini  to  the  north  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  forced, 
perhaps  by  the  growth  of  the  Thuringian  power,  into  the  neck  of 
the  Cimbric  peninsula.     It  may  however  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  this  hypothesis  is  sound,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
whether,  if  it  be  so,  the  Angli  were  not  connected  more  closely 
with  the  Thuringians  than  with  the  Saxons  ^. 
The  Jutes.^  \      To   the   north   of  the  Angli,  after   they  had  reached  their 
^  '  Schleswig  home,  were  the  Jutes,  of  whose  early  history  we 
know  nothing,  except  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  kinsmen 
of  the  Goths,  and  the  close  similarity  between  their  descendants 
and  the  neighbour  Frisians^.     All  these  tribes  spoke  dialects 
Langruage  of  of  the  language  now  known  as  the  old  low  German,  in  contrast 
tribea.  with  the  Suevic  or  Swabian  tribes,  whose  tongue  was  the  basis 

of  the  high  German,  and  with  the  Frank,  whose  language,  now 
\i'  '  almost  entirely  lost,  seems  to  have  occupied  a  middle  position 

between  the  two.     That  of  the  Goths  was  outside,  but  still  akin 
to  all  the  three  varieties. 
These  triLes      It  was  by  these  -tribes,  the  Saxons,  the  Anffles,  and  the  Jutes, 

colonised  .     .  .  . 

Southern      that  Southern  Britain  was  conquered  and  colonised  in  the  fifth 
Britain.  ,     .     ,  .  i.  i 

and  sixth  centuries,  accordmg  to  the  most  ancient  testimony. 

Bede's  assertion  ^,  although  not  confirmed  by  much  independent 
authority,  is  not  opposed  by  any  conflicting  evidence ;  and  sudi 
arguments  as  can  be  gathered  inym  languBge  and  institutions  are 
in  thorough  harmony  with  it. 

Of  the  three,  the  Angli  almost  if  not  altogether  pass  away 
into  the  migration  :  the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons,  although  migra- 
ting in  great  numbers,  had  yet  a  great  part  to  play  in  their 
own  homes  and  in  other  regions  besides  Britain ;  the  former  at 
a  later  period  in  the  train  and  under  the  name  of  the  Danes  j 
the  latter  in  German  history  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  present 
day*.     The   development   of  the  Saxons,  however,  was  more 

*  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  Deutachen  Spr,  pp.  641, 64?. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  735,  736.  3  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  15. 

*  The  name  of  Ambrones,  given  by  Kennius  as  equivalent  to  *Ald 
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rapid,  and  is  much  more  fully  illustrated  by  history  iu  England 
than  in  Grermany ;  and  the  traces  of  Anglian  institutions  in 
their  ancient  home  are  of  the  most  insignificant  character. 
22.  There  are  several  notices  extant  of  the  social  and  political  Historical 

v  .         «  ,  .  ,0,  ,       .  in  notices  of 

condition  of  the  continental  Saxons  at  the  time  when  they  first  came  the  oid- 
into  collision  with  the  Frank  empire,  and  when  their  conversion 
was  first  attempted.  These  seem  to  show  that  they  had  remained 
until  then  altogether  free  from  Roman  influences,  and  from  any 
foreign  intermixture  of  blood  or  institutions.  They  had  pre- 
served the  ancient  features  of  Geftnan  life  in  their  purest  forms. 

Of  these  witnesses  Bede  is  the  most  ancient.     He  wrote  whilst  Bede's  state- 
ment. 

they  were  still  unconquered,  from  the  report  of  the  English 
missionaries.  They  are  not  only  unconquered,  but  unconsoli- 
clated.  *  These  same  old  Saxons,*  he  writes,  *  have  not  a  king 
but  a  great  number  of  satraps  set  over  their  nation,  who  in  any 
case  of  imminent  war  cast  lots  equally ;  and  oh  whomsoever 
the  lot  falls,  him  they  all  follow  as  leader  during  the  war; 
him  they  obey  for  the  time ;  but  when  the  war  is  over  all 
the  satraps  again  resume  their  equal  power  ^.*  Except  the 
method  of  selection  by  lot,  instead  of  election  by  merit,  this 
description  is  in  close  harmony  with  that  of  Tacitus.  The 
military  leader  is  chosen  for  the  time  only:  his  success  does 
not  make  him  a  permanent  ruler  or  king :  the  union  of  the 
y^tfies  or  nations  is  temporary  and  occasional  only;  when  the 
**«lgeiicy  is  over  each  tribal  ruler  is  independent  as  before. 
In  ooimexioQ  with  the  .same  story,  the  venerable  historian 
describes  one  of  these  satraps  as  acting  with  summary  jurisdic- 
^^  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  vicus  which  was  under  the  mediate 

^ODea.'  and  applied  to  the  Northumhrians  of  the  seventh  century 
(^«  H.  B.  p.  76),  is  &uBd  in  livy  and  Plutarch  in  connexion  with  the 
^"^toiMfl.  Zeuss  (Die  Deutsche n,  &c.  pp.  147,  151)  collects  the  passages 
^here  the  name  occurs,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  a  traditional  name  of 
^  people  known  later  as  Saxons. 

'  Hist  Eccl.  V.  10.  *  Non  enim  habent  regem  iidem  Antiqui  Saxones, 
^  satrapas  plurimos  suae  genti  praepositos,  qui  ingruente  belli  articulo 
mittant  ftequaliter  sortes,  et  quemcunque  sors  ostenderit,  hunc  tempore 
Urlli  duoem  omnes  sequuntur,  huic  obtemperant;  peracto  autem  hello 
forsnm  aeqiiaHs  potentiae  omnes  fiuut  satrapae.'  The  word  ducem  is 
translated  by  Alfred  *  to  heretogan  *  and  *  to  ladtheowe.'  Smith's  Bede, 
p.  624. 
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Tiie  town-     orovemment  of  a  villicus  *.    King  Alfred  when  he  translated  Bede 

ship  among  ,  ,  ... 

the  Old-       had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  satrap  the  ealdonnan,  m 

Saxons.  T     .         ^         ,  -  n  ^  • 

the  viUicus  the  tungerefa^  m  the  vicus  the  tunscijpe  of  hig  own 
land ;  possibly  the  same  names  were  used  in  both  the  continental 
and  the  insular  Saxonies  ^. 
statement         The  next  historical  witness  is  Nithard.     The  grandson  of  tbe 

ofNithard.  .  .  ^  ,        . 

great  Charles,  writing  about  a.d.  843,  describes  the  nation  that 

his  grandfather  had  converted  as  one  of  most  ancient  nobility 

and  most  brilliant  military  skill.     The  whole  race  is  divided 

into  three  ranks,  edhilingi  or  nobiles,  frilingi  or  ingenuiles,  lazzi 

or  servUes  ^.     It  was  by  promises  made  to  the  frilingi  and  the 

Three  lazzi   that  the  Emperor  Lothar  gained  their  aid   against  his 

classes  of  ^  ®  ° 

men  among  brothers  :  he  undertook  to  restore  to  them  the  old  law  under 

the  Saxons.  ,  .  .  1  j 

which  they  had  lived  before  their  conversion.  Thus  encouraged 
they  rose  against  their  lords,  and  having  expelled  them  nearly 
all  from  their  country,  lived  under  their  ancient  law,  each  man 
as  he  pleased.  In  the  division  of  noble,  free  and  unfree,  whick 
is  preserved  also  in  a  Capitulary*  of  a.d.  797,  as  the  nobiliSf 
the  ingenuus  and  the  litus,  we  have  a  clear  maintenance  of 
Tacitus's  distinction  of  the  nobilis,  the  ingenuus,  and  the  servos 
or  colonus  :  the  eorl,  the  ceorl  and  the  laet  of  the  Kentish  laws 
two  centuries  earlier  in  date. 
Later  Bede  and  Nithard  both  state  the  facts  existing  in  their  own 

notices  of  an  111.1  p  1         r 

earlier  state  day ;  but  we  have  two  very  valuable  evidences  01  a  much  earlier 
condition  of  things  from  writers  of  later  date.     Rudolf,  the 


'  *  Qui  venientes  in  provinciam,  intraverunt  hospitiuni  cujusdam  villici, 
petieruntque  ab  eu  ut  transmitterentur  ad  satrapam.'    Hist.  Eccl.  v.  10. 

*  '  Da  hi  "Sa  on  eald  Seaxan  comon.  fS&  eodon  hi  on  sumes  tungerefen 
gestsem,  and  hine  bsedon  that  he  hi  unsende  to  'Sam  ealdormen.'  Smith'^ 
Bede,  p.  624. 

'  Nithard,  Hist.  iv.  2.  *  Saxones  ....  qui  ab  initio  tarn  nobiles  quam  et 
ad  bella  promptissimi  multis  indiciis  saepe  claruerunt.  Quae  gens  omnis  in 
tribus  ordinibus  divisa  consistit ;  sunt  enim  inter  illos  qui  edhilingi,  sunt 
qui  frilin^,  sunt  qui  lazzi  illorum  lingua  dicuntur ;  Latina  vero  lingua  hoc 
sunt,  nobiles,  ingenuiles  atque  serviles.' 

*  Capitulare  Saxonum,  Baluze,  i.  199.  200;  art.  3.  'Item  placui' 
omnibus  Saxonibus  ut  ubicunque  Franci  secundum  legem  solidos  duodecin 
solvere  debent,  ibi  nobiliores  Saxones  solidos  duodecim,  ingenui  quinque 
liti  quatuor  componant.'  In  art.  5.  'Si  quis  de  nobiliuribus  ad  placitun 
mannitus  venire  contempserit,  soUdo  quatuor  componat,  ingenui  duos,  Ut 
unum.'     See  Bichthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  p.  340. 
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author  of  the  Translatio  Sancti  Alexandri,  writing  about  a.d. 
863,  describes  the  Saxons  of  the  early  Frank  empire  as  a  nation 
'  most  unquiet  and  hostile  to  the  settlements  of  neighbours,  but 
at  home  peaceable  and  benevolently  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
their  own  people.  Of  the  distinctions  of  race  and  nobility  they  statement o 
are  most  tenaciously  careful :  they  scarcely  ever  (and  here  the 
writer  quotes  the  Germania)  allow  themselves  to  be  infected 
by  any  marriages  with  other  or  inferior  races,  and  try  to  keep 
their  nationality  apart,  sincere  and  unlike  any  other/  Hence  the 
universal  prevalence  of  one  physical  type.  *  The  race  consists 
of  four  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  free,  the  freedmen,  and  the 
servi.  And  it  is  by  law  established  that  no  order  shall  in  contract- 
ing marriages  remove  the  landmarks  of  its  own  lot ;  but  noble 
must  marry  noble,  freeman  freewoman,  freedman  freed  woman,  serf 
liandmaid.  If  any  take  a  wife  of  different  or  higher  rank  than 
his  own,  he  has  to  expiate  the  act  with  his  life  \'  *  They  used 
also  most  excellent  laws  for  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and 
had  taken  pains  to  cultivate  many  institutions  beneficial  and 
accordant  with  natural  law,  which  might  have  helped  them  in 
the  way  to  true  bliss,  if  they  had  not  been  ignorant  of  their 
Creator  and  aliens  from  the  truth  of  His  worship.'  Whatever 
this  statement  loses  by  the  close  imitation  of  the  words  of 
Tacitus,  it  more  than  gains  by  the  clear  identification  of  the 
Saxons  as  peculiarly  answering  to  his  account  of  the  Germans 
generally. 

Hucbald,  the  biographer  of  S.  Lebuin,  writing  in  the  middle  statement  0 
of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Saxons  of  the  eighth,  draws  the 
following  remarkable  picture.     *  In  the  nation  of  the  Saxons  in 
the  most  ancient  times  there  existed  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  High  and  Heavenly  King,  so  that  due  reverence  should 


'  *  Qnatuor  igitur  differentiis  gens  ilia  consistit,  nobilium  scilicet  et  liber- 
pnuu,  libertorum  atque  servorum.  Et  id  legibus  firmatum  ut  nulla  pat^ 
mcopolandis  conjugiis  propriae  sortis  terminos  transferant,  sed  nobilis  no- 
bflem  ducat  uxorem  et  liber  liberam,  libertus  conjungatur  libertae  et  servus 
"pcfllae.  Si  vero  quispiam  horum  sibi  non  congruentem  et  genere  praestau- 
^Wfena  duxerit  axorem,  cum  vitae  suae  damno  componat.*  Itudolf,  Transl. 
^  Alex.;  Pertz,  ii.  674.  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  213.  Bichthofen,  Zur  Lex 
^onum,  pp.  233-229. 
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be  paid  to  His  worship,  nor  any  dignity  of  honour  of  any  earthly 
king  by  whose  providence,  impartiality,  and  industry  the  nation 
might  be  ruled,  corrected  and  defended.  The  race  was,  as  it 
still  is,  divided  into  three  orders ;  there  are  there  those  who 
are  called  in  their  tongue  Edlingi ;  there  are  Frilingi ;  and  there 
are  what  are  called  Lassi ;  words  that  are  in  Latin  nohileSy  in- 
genui,  and  serviles.  Over  each  of  their  local  divisions  or  pagl 
at  their  own  pleasure  and  on  a  plan  which  in  their  eyes  is  a 
prudent  one,  a  single  princeps  or  chieftain  presides.  Once  everj 
year,  at  a  fixed  season,  out  of  each  of  these  local  divisions,  and 
out  of  each  of  the  three  orders  severally,  twelve  men  we« 
elected,  who  having  assembled  together  in  Mid-Saxony,  neai 
the  Weser,  at  a  place  called  Marklo,  held  a  common  council 
deliberating,  enacting,  and  publishing  measures  of  common  in 
terest  according  to  the  tenour  of  a  law  adopted  by  themselves 
And,  moreover,  whether  there  were  an  alarm  of  war  or  a  pros 
pect  of  steady  peace,  they  consulted  together  as  to  what  mus 
be  done  to  meet  the  case  ^.'  The  Saxons  then  in  the  tenth  cen 
tury  could  look  back  on  a  time  when  they  were  under  this  piimi 
tive  constitution.  The  orders  of  men  were  what  they  had  beei 
in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  although  the  servile  class  had  got  a  ne^ 
name  and  a  far  superior  condition,  which  gave  them  some  shar 
even  of  political  power.  Still  the  principes  ruled  each  his  ow 
pagus,  and  the  national  council  was  held  once  a  year.  Th£ 
council  alone  expressed  the  national  unity;  there  was  n 
king;  each  chieftain  ruled  by  the  custom  of  the  nation.  Tl 
assembly  was  a  representative  council  of  the  most  perf© 
kind ;  and,  stated  simply,  must  have  been  as  much  in  advani 
of  the  constitutional  system  of  other  countnes  in  the  ten 
centuiy  as  it  had  been  in  the  eighth :  for  the  double  princif 


^  '  Sunt  denique  ibi  qui  illorum  lingua  Edlingi,  sunt  qui  Frilingi,  si] 
qui  Lassi  dicuntur,  quod  in  Latina  sonat  lingua  nobiles,  ingeuui,  atq 
serviles.  Pro  suo  vero  libitu,  consilio  quoque  ut  sibi  videbatur  prudei 
singulis  pagis  principes  praeerant  singuli.  Statute  quoque  tempore  ai 
semel  ex  singulis  pagis,  atque  ex  iisdem  ordinibus  tripartitis  singillati 
viri  duodecim  elect!  et  in  unum  collect!,  in  m^dia  Saxonia  secus  flun 
Wiseram  et  locum  Marklo  nuncupatifm,  exercebant  generale  conciliui 
V.  S.  Lebuini  ap.  Suriuni,  iv.  fo.  90.  The  opening  words  are  of  course  fr 
Nithard  :  above,  p.  42,  note  3. 
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of  representation,   local   and   by   orders,   involves   the   double 
.     cliaracter  of  the  gathering :  in  one  aspect  it  is  an  assembly  of 
estates,  in  another  the  concentration  of  local  machinerj' :  and  in 
either  it  is  a  singular  anticipation  of  polities  which  have  their 
known  and   historical   development   centuries   later.     It   may 
indeed  be   reasonably  doubted  whether  such  a   complete  and 
symmetrical  system  can  have  existed ;  it  would  be  as  startling 
a  phenomenon  if  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the  Frank 
L     monk,  as  it  would   be  in  proper  history  ^.     Nor  have  we  any  / 
distinct  information  about  it  from  any  other  source. 
The  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  Lex  Saxonum  ^,  and  illustrations 

^  '  '  from  the  Ca- 

other  monuments  of  later  Saxon  jurisprudence  down  to  the  pituiaries. 
'   Sachsenspiegel,  preserve  a   few  traces   of  primitive   law,  and 
iiirnish  now  and  then  contrasts  and   analogies  that   illustrate 
the  institutions  of  England.     It  would  be  premature  in  this 
place  to  enlarge  upon  these.     The  particulars  in  which  they 
coincide  with   the  traditions  of  the  historians  already  quoted 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  main  points  that  are  now  of  import- 
ance, the  primitive  character  of  the  polity,  the  careful  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  pure  Saxon  race,  the  existence  of  the  general  assem- 
hlies,  and  the  threefold  division  of  classes,  with  the  exceptional 
position  of  the  lowest  of  the  three.     The  Capitulatio  de  partibus 
Saxoniae,  issued  immediately  after  the  conquest,  and  during  the 
process  of  conversion,  is  strfctly  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions.  Amongst  its  clauses  are  two  which  direct  the  contribution 
of  the  litvs  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  nohilis  and  ingenuus]  the  liHs  is  fined  for 
neglect  of  baptism,  for  transgression  of  the  law  of  marriage,  and 
for  the  observance  of  heathen  rites,  and  in  a  fixed  proportion  ;  he 
pays  half  the  mulct  of  the  ingenuus,  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  noble. 
Another  clause  forbids  the  Savons  to  hold  any  public  assem-^ 

'  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  178, 341,  allows  that  the  pasaaofe  is  suspicious,  but 
decfines  to  follow  Schaumann  in  rejecting  it  altofi^ether.  See  alsovol.iii.  p.i  i4« 
Sichthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum, pp.  277,  278,  regards  it  as  problematical,  espe^ 
ciiUy  with  reference  to  the  Itti^  but  allows  that  a  uniform  rule  respecting 
them  did  not  prevail  in  the  German  tribes. 

'  Biohthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  pp.  33!  sq.,  fixes  the  date  of  this  code 
between  AJ>.  777  and  A.D.  797 ;  perhaps  in  a.d.  785. 
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Illustrations  blies  unless  authorised  by  a  royal  Missus ;  and  in  this  maybe 
pitularies.  traced  a  possible  reference  to  the  free  national  gatherings  men- 
tioned by  Hucbald;  for  the  count,  as  the  king's  deputy,  is  still 
allowed  to  hold  pleas  and  do  justice  in  his  own  government  \ 
The  Saxon  Capitulary  of  a.d.  797,  which  places  the  noble 
Saxon  in  the  point  of  pecuniary  mulcts  on  a  level  with  the 
Frank,  and  regulates  the  exercise  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  again 
recognises  the  position  of  the  liti.  Where  the  noble  pays  foui 
solidi,  the  ingenuus  pays  two,  and  the  litus  one  ^.  The  sam( 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  Lex  Saxonum,  which  fur- 
nishes besides  some  interesting  coincidences  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment for  personal  injuries  with  the  earliest  English  code.  The 
lord  of  the  litus  answers  only  for  actions  done  at  his  command] 
in  other  cases  the  litus  must  prove  his  innocence  like  a  freeman : 
a  litus  of  the  king  may  buy  a  wife  wherever  he  pleases '.  In 
each  case  the  litus  appears  to  be  distinctly  recognised  as  a 
member  of  the  nation ;  he  is  valued  for  the  wer-gild,  summoned 
to  the  placitum,  taxed  for  the  church,  allowed  the  right  ol 
compurgation  and  choice  in  marriage.  It  is  probable  from 
other  evidence  and  on  analogy  that  his  services  furnished  part 
of  the  military  resources  of  his  country*.  Instead  of  being 
a  mere  dependent  with  no  political  rights,  the  remnant  of  a 
conquered  alien  people  ^,  he#  is  free  in  relation  to  every  one 


Position  of 
tiio  litiis. 


^  Richthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  p.  216,  assigns  a.d.  777  as  the  date  ol 
this  act ;  Pertz  fixes  a.d.  785,  Waltz,  a.d.  782.  Capitulatio  de  partibus  Saxo- 
niae,  Baluze,  i.  181,  artt.  15,  17,  20,  21.  Art.  34  is  this  : — *  Interdiximus  ut 
omnes  Saxones  generaliter  conventus  publicos  nee  £Ebciant  nisi  forte  missiM 
noster  de  verbo  nostro  eos  cong^egare  fecerit.  Sed  iinusquiaque  cornea  ib 
8U0  ministerio  placita  et  justitias  faciat ;  et  hoc  a  sacerdotibus  coDsideretui 
ne  aliter  faciat.'     Cf.  Richthofen,  p.  171. 

®  Above,  p.  42,  note  4. 

^  Lex  Saxonum,  ap.  Lindenbrog,  pp.  474-478.  The  wer-gild  is  120  shil- 
lings, cap.  ii.  3.  See  also  cap.  ii.  5  ;  x.  1 .  *  Lito  regis  liceat  uxorem  emert 
ubicunque  voluerit,  sed  non  liceat  uUam  feminam  vendere,*  cap.  xvii. 

*  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  115.  He  regards  the  high  position  of  th( 
adalings  and  the  superior  condition  of  the  lazzi  as  Saxon  peculiaritiefl 
They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  Saxon  people,  iv.  299.  A  case  in  whid 
they  went  to  the  host  is  given  iv.  508  ;  see  also  iv.  454. 

^  It  is  argued  that  the  Saxon  lazzi  were  not  pure  Germans,  from  th) 
words  of  Nithard  :  '  Sclavi  propter  affinitatem  Saxonibus  qui  se  Stellingi 
nominaverant.'  Hist.  iv.  2.  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii 
235.     But  both  frilingi  and  lazzi  were  named  Stellinga,  and  lenity  doe 
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kt  bis  lord,  and  simply  unfree  as  cultivating  land  of  which 
lie  is  not  tlie  owner.  The  slave,  servus  or  knecht,  is  in  a  very 
different  plight.  In  this  it  may  well  be  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  of  the  ancient  life,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance 
of  the  nobiles  :  liberty  is  more  penetrating  and  more  extensive 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  condition  of  the  liti  has  no  small  im- 
portance in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  colonisation  of 
Britain. 

23.  Of  the  history  of  the  Angli  unconnected  with  that  of^^^^^^y^ 
England  we  have  no  details ;    but  a  code  of  laws  is  extant,  and  Werini. 
dating  perhaps  from  the  eighth  century,  and  entitled,  The  Laws 
of  the  Anglii  and  Werini  ^     This  document  preserves  several 
noteworthy  details  which  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  links 
in  the  chain  between  England  and  the  Germania.     Such  are 
the  proportions  of  the  wer-gild  and  the  money-fines ;  and  the 
classification  of  the  free  people  as  adalings  and  liberi.     Of  the 
ingmufis  and  litiLs  as  opposed  to  one  another  there  is  no  trace  : 
the  wer-gild  of  the  adaling  is  thrice  that  of  the  free  man  ;  the  cor- 
responding payment  for  the  slave  is  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
adaling ;  the  slave  is  atoned  for  with  thirty  solidi,  the  freedman 
with  eighty,  the  free  man  with  two  hundred,  and  the  adaling 
with  six  hundred  ^.     The  litus  apparently  does  not  exist.     But 
although  these  points  have  a  certain  interest  in  themselves,  they 
form  part  of  a  subject-matter  which  is  common  to  all  the  Ger- 
naanic  races,  and  rest  on  an  authority  the  exact  value  of  which 
18  too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  examine  them  in  detail. 
If  we  possessed  a  complete  Mercian  or  Northumbrian  code,  and 
were  quite  certain  of  the  connexion  of  the  Anglii  of  these  laws 
I    ^th  the  Angli  of  the  migration,  the  case  might  be  different. 

not  imply  actual  consanguinity.  They  were  more  probably  the  remains  of 
» conquered  Thuringian  population.     See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  178. 

^Edited  by  Merkel  in  1851  ;  Canciani,  vol.  iii. ;  Lindenbrog,  pp. 482- 
486:  see  also  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  i.  90,  91 ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  143 ; 
Kchthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  pp.  j  07-41 8.  The  theory  that  the  laws  be- 
longed to  two  small  communities,  Englehem  and  Werinefeld,  in  Southern 
Thoringia  (Eichthofen,  p.  41 1 1,  is  accepted  by  Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  p.  19. 
Tb  laws  belong  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

*  llt.i  artt.  1,2;  titt.  ii-iv  ;  tit.  vii.  art.  6  :  and  on  the  coincidences  be- 
tween the  Anglian  and  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  see  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  i. 
93.94. 
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Caution  in         Still  less  IS  it  necessarv  to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  later 

the  use  of  ....  .  . 

analogies.  Danish  institutions  for  the  illustration  of  the  polity  of  the 
Jutes  ^,  or  in  proof  of  their  connexion  with  the  Frisians.  It 
is  true  that  the  common  law  of  a  nation  is  even  more  certainly 
than  its  language  a  determining  evidence  of  its  extraction.  But 
so  great  is  the  mass  of  material,  and  so  much  of  it  is  common  to 
this  whole  family  of  nations,  that  it  is  at  once  unnecessary  to 
work  it  into  detail,  and  unwise  to  dwell  upon  such  detail  as 
proof  of  more  distinct,  closer  affinities.  The  common  law  of  the 
race  is  abundant  and  comparatively  clear  ;  but  minute  inferences 
from  minute  coincidences  are  sometimes  deceptive  :  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  from  resemblances  between  them  anything  more 
than  original  consanguinity  ^. 
Importance  24.  These  scanty  particulars  have  their  value,  first,  as  fur- 
early  notices,  nishing  points  and  analogies  illustrative  of  the  tribal  character 
of  the  Saxons  and  their  neighbours,  which  throw  light  on  some 
important  features  of  their  migration  and  early  colonisation  of 
Britain ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  marking  the  peculiarities 
of  their  institutions  which  caught  the  eye  of  the  historian  and 
legislator  by  their  contrast  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of 
Germany.  Only  those  details  are  noticed  which  serve  to  divide 
them  from  the  nations  whose  system  has  now  a  less  pure  and  pri- 
mitive character.  Hence  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  in 
other  points  their  social  and  political  condition  was  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  are  prepared  to  look  amongst 
the  German  tribes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  generally  for 
traces  which  may  illustrate  the  polity  of  the  particular  race. 
Common  Such  traces  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  department  of  land 

features  of      ,  ,    ,        ,  ,  t  i  4.      i_«  u 

German  life  tenure  and  local  government,  on  the  earlier  phases  of  wnicii 

and  sixth      much  has  been  said  already.     The  laborious  investigations  of 

recent  scholars  have  successfully  reconstituted  the  scheme  of 

land  tenure  as  it  existed  among  the  Germanic  races,  by  careful 

generalisations  from  charters,  records  of  usages  and  the  analogies 

^  Lappenberg,  i.  96,  regards  as  possibly  Jutish  the  Kentish  division  into 
lathes^  and  the  custom  of  fixing  the  age  of  majority  at  fifteen. 

*  These  remarks  of  course  do  not  refer  to  the  importance  of  Scandinavian 
analogies  with  Anglo-Saxon  history,  which  is  very  great,  simply  to  the 
relics  of  Jute  tradition  as  brought  to  prove  special  connexion. 
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of  Scandiuaviaii  law  And  practice,  which  at  a  later  date  re- 
produces, wiUi  very  little  that  k  adventitiouA,  the  early  condi- 
tions of  self-orgs^ishig  society.  This  scheme  has  been  already 
flieutioiied  more  than  once  under  the  name  of  the  mark  system  \  2!^^^^^ 
Its  essential  character  depends  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  by  the  members  of  the  community  in  partnership.  The 
general  name  of  the  raark  is  given  to  the  territory  which  b  held 
bj  the  community,  the  absolute  ownership  of  which  resides  in 
the  community  itself,  or  in  the  tribe  or  nation  of  which  the 
community  forms  a  part.  The  mark  has  been  formed  by  a  primi- 
tive settlement  of  a  family  or  kindred  in  one  of  the  great  plains  . 
^tfi  of  the  ancient  world  ^ ;  and  it  is  accordingly  like  any 
other  clearing  surrounded  by  a  tibick  border  of  wood  or  waste, 
which  supplies  the  place  or  increases  the  strength  of  a  more 
efl^ve  natural  boundary.  In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  the 
primitive  village  is  placed:  each  of  the  markmen  has  there 
his  homestead,  his  house,  courtyard,  and  farm-buildings  ^.  This 
possession,  the  exponent  as  we  may  call  it  of  his  character  as  a 
Mj  qualified  freeman,  entitles  him  to  a  share  in  the  land  of 
the  community  ^  He  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
vooda,  the  pastures,  the  meadow,  and  the  arable  land  of  the 
mark ;  but  the  right  is  of  the  nature  of  usufruct  or  possession 
oflly',  his  only  title  to  absolute  ownership  being  merged  in  the 
general  title  of  the  tribe  which  he  of  course  shares.  The 
woods  and  pastures  being  imdivided,  each  markman  has  an  equal 
right  of  using  them,  and  can  turn  into  them  a  number  of  swine 
^  cattle  :  under  primitive  conditions  this  share  is  one  of  abso- 
hitcjequality ' ;  when  tiiat  has  ceased  to  be  the  rule,  it  is  regulated 
V  strict  proportion.     The  use  of  the  meadow-land  is  also  defi- 

'  The  great  authority  on  this  is  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  who  has  collected 
^d  arranged  an  enormous  quantity  of  material  on  the  subject  in  his 
^Aleitong,  4ind  in  his  works  on  the  Markenverfassung,  Borfverfassung, 
Hofver&gsong,  and  Stadteverfassung. 

'The  idea  of  a  forest  clearing  is  not  necessary  to  the  mark.  K.  Maurer, 
•'Jt.  TJeberschau,  i  65-72. 

*  Cr.  L.  Ton  Maurer,  f^eitg.  p.  a  r. 

*  Ibid.  Dorfverfassg.  i.  61-65 ;  Mark«nverfassg.  pp.  59-^2. 

*  ttid.  Einleitg.  pp.  6,  93,  97. 

Ibid.  MarkenveifasFg.  pp.  142  sq. 
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Apportion-    nitely  apportioned.     It  lies  open  from  hay  harvest  to  the  follow 

mentofland  .  .  i    j      •        at  •     ••  •     j        .    i  i»         ^ x\. 

under  the     mg  spring,  and  during  this  time  is  treated  as  a  portion  of  th 

System.        common  pasture,  out  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  in  fact  annnall; 

selected.    When  the  grass  begins  to  grow  the  cattle  are  driven  oul 

and  the  meadow  is  fenced  round  and  divided  into  as  many  eqm 

shares  as  there  are  mark-families  in  the  village  :  each  man  hs 

his  own  haytime  and  houses  his  own  crop  :  that  done,  the  fena 

are  thrown  down,  and  the  meadow  becomes  again  common  pai 

ture :  another  field  in  another  part  of  the  mark  being  cbose 

for  the  next  year.     For  the  arable  land  the  same  regulatii 

measures  are  taken,  although  the  task  is  somewhat  more  con 

plex  :  for  the  supply  of  arable  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  bee 

inexhaustible,  nor  would  the  markmen  be  likely  to  spend  the 

strength  in  bringing  into  tillage  a  larger  area  than  they  coul 

permanently  keep  in  cultivation.    Hence  the  arable  surface  mu 

be  regarded  as  constant,  subject  to  the  alternation  of  crops.    1 

the  infancy  of  agriculture  the  alternation  would  be  simply  thi 

of  com  and  fallow,  and  for  this  two  divisions  or  common  fiel< 

would  suffice.     But  as  tillage  developed,  as  the  land  was  fitt 

for  winter  or  spring  sowing,  or  as  the  use  of  other  seed  besid 

wheat  was  introduced,  the  community  would  have  three,  foB 

five,  or  even  six  such  areas  on  which  the  proper  rotation 

crops  and  fallow  might  be  observed  ^.     In  each  of  these  are 

the   mark-man   had   his   equal   or  proportionate   share;    ai 

this  share  of  the  arable  completed  his  occupation  or  posse 

sion. 

This  system  of  husbandry  prevailed  at  different  times  ov 

the  whole  of  Germany,  and  is  in  complete  harmony  with  tl 

idea  of  a  nationality  constituted  on  a  basis  of  personal  rather  thi 

Pergonal       territorial  relations.     As  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  natio 
constitution  . 

of  thepou^  not  of  the  land,  the  land  is  rather  the  sign  or  voucher  for  t 

mwhichthis  '  ... 

system  pre-  freedom  of  its  possessor  than  the  basis  of  his  rights.  He  p( 
sesses  his  land  as  being  a  fall-free  member  of  the  communit 
henceforth  the  possession  of  it  is  the  attestation,  type,  and  ei 
bodiment  of  his  freedom  and  political  rights. 

*  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  73-75,  77  sq. 
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For  every  such  mark  becomes  a  political  unit :  every  free  The  political 
mark-man  has  his  place  in  the  assembly  of  the  mark,  which  the  Mark 
re^^ates  all  the  internal  business  of  the  partnership  and  of  the 
relations  that  arise  from  it.  The  choice  of  the  meadow,  the 
rotation  of  the  crops,  the  allotment  of  the  shares  from  year  to 
year,  are  determined  in  this  council  ^ ;  and  without  its  consent 
no  man  may  settle  in  the  territory  2,  build  himself  a  house,  or 
purchase  the  share  of  another.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  period  when  the  village  marks  administered  The  village 

.     .  1  1  4.  .,.,.         .,,  ,        court  or 

justice  amongst  themselves ;  for  within  historical  times  they  mark-moot, 
appear  only  as  members  of  larger  communities  :  but  even  these 
communities  may  have  been  originally  constituted  on  the  same 
principle,  and  have  possessed  common  woods  and  pasture  grounds 
m  which  the  village  marks  have  their  definite  shares.  But  the 
initiatory  stage  of  legal  proceedings  may  well  have  been  gone 
through,  complaints  heard  and  presentments  drawn  up,  in  the 
village  council.  On  such  a  hypothesis  also  it  may  have  elected 
its  own  annual  president ',  although  again  within  historic  times 
Buch  magistrate  seems  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  king  or 
governing  council  of  the  nation. 
If  a  member  of  the  mark,  or  a  new  settler  with  permission  of  Separate 

,  ,  ,  .  settlements, 

the  mark-men,  chose  to  build  his  house  apart  from  the  village,  outside  the 

in  a  remote  portion  of  the  common  land  or  in  a  new  clearing, 

he  might  do  so ;  and  in  such  case  he  would  have  a  permanent 

Allotment  of  arable  and  meadow  lying  close  to  his  farm,  and  not 

subject  to  the  annual  reapportionment.     His  partnership  in  the 

use  of  the  common  land  would  tihus  be  limited  to  the  use  of 

Wood  and  pasture,  in  which  his  rights  would  be  determined  on 

the  common  principle  of  proportion,  by  which  also  the  extent 

of  the  original  area  which  he  was  allowed  to  appropriate  was 

limited*. 

As  the  population  increased  and  agriculture  itself  improved, 
the  mark  system  must  have  been  superseded  everywhere.     The 


*  6.  L.  yon  Manrer,  Einleitg.  pp.  1 44*1 50. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  141  sq.;  Lex  Salica,  tit.  47. 

*  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  140. 

*  Ibid.  p.  9. 

E  2 
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cimnffes  in  fonndation  of  new  Tillages  on  the  common  lands,  standing  in  a 
System.  filial  relation  to  the  original  settlement,  and  looking  to  it  as  th6 
source  of  their  political  rights,  must  have  soon  exhausted  the 
available  territory.  The  partnership  in  tenure  of  the  arable 
would  necessarily  become  obsolete  when  the  love  of  agriculttire 
•and  the  practice  of  careful  husbandry  demanded  for  the  culti- 
vator a  tenant-right  on  his  allotment :  it  could  continue  only  so 
long  as  all  men  farmed  equally  well :  as  soon  as  the  husbandman 
•succeeded  in  keeping  his  annual  plot  better  than  his  iieighbonr, 
he  might  fairly  insist  that  a  longer  possession  was  therefore  due 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  commute  the  annual  for  a  perpetiud 
allotment.  So  the  arable  fell  into  the  condition  of  separate 
ownership  together  with  the  homestead ;  the  rights  to  wood  ani 
pasture  remaining  in  common,  though  liable  also,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  inclosure  has  begun,  to  similar  appropriation.  And  the 
Inequality  of  right  of  separate  ownership  being  established,  inequality  off 
land.  estate,  which  must  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  from  the  first, 

would  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  But  whilst  the 
political  importance  of  the  system  would  thus  pass  away,  the 
plan  of  common  husbandry  and  common  rights  of  wood  and 
pasture,  the  local  gatherings  of  the  freemen  and  their  by-laws 
or  internal  regulations,  would  remain  and  become  available 
Pern^ent  for  administrative  purposes  guided  on  other  principles.  The  old 
Mark  usages,  feeling  of  freedom  and  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
land  ownership  and  the  possession  of  public  rights  would  con- 
tinue ;  possibly  also  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  the  owners  of  the 
primitive  homesteads  as  the  natural  leaders,  the  representatives 
of  the  half  mythical  forefathers  of  the  village. 

The  system,  necessarily  shortlived  in  its  integrity,  thus  leaves 
deep  and  abiding  impressions  wherever  it  has  onee  prevailed; 
and  those,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  nomenclature  which  belongs 
to  it,  in  regions  of  political  life  where  we  should  hardly  look 
for  them.  The  homestead  of  the  original  settler,  his  boose, 
farm  buildings  and  enclosure,  *the  toft  and  croft,*  with  the 
share  of  arable  and  appurtenant  common  rights,  bore  among 
the  northern  nations  the  name  of  Odal,  or  Edhel ;  the  primitive 
mother  village  was  an  Athelby  or  Athelham;  the  owner  was 
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m  Athdbonde^ :  the  same  word  Adel  or  Athel^  signified  also  The  Aiod 
nobility  of  descent,  and  an  adaling  was  a  nobleman.     Primitive  Adaiing. 
sobilitj  and  primitiye  landownership  thus  bore  the  same  name^. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  etymological  connexion  exists 
between  the  words  odcH  and  alod,^  but  their  signification   as 
implied  to  land  is  the  same  :  the  alod  is  the  hereditary  estate 
derived  from  primitive  occupation ;  for  which  the  owner  owes 
no  s^riee  except  the  personal   obligation   to  appear  in  the 
best  and  in  the  counciL     The  freeman  who  does  not  bear  the  The  free- 
name  of  adalingp,  is  the  descendant  of  the  later  settler  who  has 
been  admitted  to  full  rights  in  the  community ;  or  he  may  be 
defnended  from  tbe  original  settlers  but  has  not  inherited  the 
bomestead.     Beneath  these  comes  the  free  class  of  labourers  who  Thecuitiva- 
cidtrate  the  land  which  others  own.     The  three  classes  are  men's  land, 
kept  distinct  by  the  difference  of  the  wergild :    the  killing  of 
tile  adaling  is  atoned  for  by  a  fine  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
M  that  which  can  be  demanded  for  the  freeman ;  and  his  oath  in 
compurgation  is  of  twice  or  thrice  the  weight.     Sometimes  this  The  distinc- 
diiBrenoe  of  valuation  may  be  referred  to  the  difference  of  the  wergild, 
nze  of  the  estate  which  each  holds ;   and  the  value   of  the 
<nt^  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  acreage  of  the  alod. 
But  this  belongs  probably  to  later  times.     It  is  enough  for  the 
present  to  observe  that  the  mark  system  preserves  in  itself  the 
two  radical  principles  of  German  antiquity,  the  kindred  and 
the  community  of  land ;  and  their  primitive  appurtenances,  the 
wergild  and  compui^ation,  in  which  the  kindred  share  the  rights 
snd  reaponsibilities  of  the  individual  freeman ;   the  right  and 
obligation  are  based  on  the  kindred,  regulated  by  the  land  tenure, 
lad  snbject  to  the  general  administration  of  the  peace. 

25.  Aficending  from  the.  simplest  form  of  local  organisation  The  higher 
to  the  juridical  and  political  administration  of  the  tribe,  we  as  exe^i^ii- 
Uve  in  the  '  Pactus  Legis  Salicae,'  or  summary  of  the  customs  salian  law. 
of  Frank  law  in  the  fifth  century,  a  store  of  facts  which  may 
iliostrate  a  general  theory  although  they  cannot  form  the  basis 

*  G.  L.  voiL  Bfanrer,  Einleitg.  pp.  14-1 7. 

*  See  Gnmm,  it. Aj).  265  ;  Waltz,  D.  V.  Gr.  i:  185-187 ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit. 
UeberM^ttD,  i.  97  ;  Tigfttsson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Adal,  Odal. 
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doSalian    of  one^     In  some  points  the  Salian  law  is  contrasted  with  the 

customs  of  the   interior  nations  of  Grermany,  the   Saxons  for 

instance  :  such  are  those  especially  that  have  reference  to  royalty, 

which  was  unknown  to  the  one  nation  long  after  it  had  become 

a  regular  institution  of  the  other :  where  therefore  the  authority 

of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  it,  we  must,  in  applying  the  analogy 

to  the  Saxons,  substitute  for  it  the  rule  of  the  elective  princes j  or 

of  the  assembly,  or  the  local  community,  as  the  case  may  require. 

racMofthe      The  mark  system  has  left  its  traces  in  the  Salian  law.     The 

system  of  common  cultivation  may  have  passed  away,  but  nc 

settler  is  allowed  to  take  up  his  dwelling  in  the  vill  without  the 

express  permission  of  the  community,  or  authority  from  the 

king  in  whom  the  central  rights  of  the  community  are  vested' 

The  social  organisation  of  the  vill  may  be  identical  perhapj 

with  that  of  the  mark;    it  is  capable  of  holding  assemblies 

discussing  grievances,  and  making  by-laws,  but  it  is  not  a  courl 

of  justice;   its  president  is  the  officer  who  collects  the  roya" 

dues,  and  is  nominated  by  the  king'. 

'^ti*^'^^'      The  ordinary  court  of  justice  is  the  mallus  or  court  of  th< 

'^i]^'     hundred,  of  which  the  centenarius  or  thunginus*  is  the  presi 

ourt.  dent,   elected  by  the   national    council      With   him    sits   th< 

sacebaro,   to   represent   and   secure   the   king's   rights  ^      Th< 

court  consists  of  all  the  fully  qualified  landowners,  who  bear 

in  their  name  of  rachimhwrgi,  a  title  that  shows  their  capa 

city  for  legal  functions ;  for  they  furnish  the  centenarius  witl 

a  body  of  assessors,  selected  from  time  to  time,  and  called 

during  their  period  of  service,  the  sitting  rachimburgs',  in  oppo 

sition  to  the  rest  of  their  body,  who  are  the  standing  members 

From  the  decisions  of  the  mallus  there  is  no  appeal,  except  t< 

*  Lindenbrog,  Leges  Barbarum,  pp.  309  sq. ;  Canciani,  ii.  17  8q. ;  Bala» 
Capitularia  E.  R.  Ff.  i.  201  sq. ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  Kiel,  1846. 

^  Titt.  xiv,  xlv ;  Wait?,  Das  Alte  Recht,  pp.  124,  210,  228,  253  ;  G.  L.  va 
Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  141  sq.  »  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  314,  353,  354« 

*  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  273  ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  p.  294 ;  D.  V.  G.  i.  24? 
»  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  i.  84-94. 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  334.  The  name  belongs  to  all  fully  qualified  freeme 
among  the  Franks,  and  answers  to  Arimannus  among  the  Lombardf 
Savigny,  Rom.  Recht  im  Mittelalter,  i.  191,  214  sq.  On  the  derivation  i 
the  word  see  Savigny,  i.  222  (Rek=rich,  great ;  and  burg«borh,  surety] 
Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  293,  774;  (i-agin  ==  consilium ;)  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Eech 
p.  291;  D.  V.G.  ii  36. 
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the  king  himself ;  no  court  intervening  between  that  of  the 
hundred  and  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation^.  The  Graf,  The  Graf. 
or  administratiye  ruler  of  the  province  which  is  composed 
of  the  aggregations  of  the  hundreds,  is  a  servant  of  the  king, 
fiscal  and  judicial,  and  as  such  executes  the  sentences  of  the 
mallus,  but  has  no  special  court  of  his  own^. 

The  Salian  law  recognises  fully  the  importance  of  the  kindred  No  tribuna 
in  relation  to  the  descent  of  property,  the  wergild  and  compur- 


ion ;  but  affords  no  trace  of  any  political  or  juridical  organi- 
Bation  founded  upon  it,  and  contains  no  reference  to  any  primi-  No  blood 
tive  nobility',  the  only  differences  in  the  wergild  arising  from 
employment  in  the  host  or  in  the  king's  service*.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Uius  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  slave  here  than  in  the 
Saxon  institutions,  which  however  are  in  close  conformity  with 
the  Frank  law  in  the  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages'^.  Separate  Inequality  ( 
ownership  of  land,  in  the  greatest  completeness  and  in  the  most 
unequal  proportions,  has  become  the  rule® :  the  more  ancient 
system  is  to  be  detected  only  by  the  vestiges  of  its  nomenclature  : 
the  'terra  salica'  answering  to  the  Alod  or  Adalsgut^. 

The  King  is  the  ruler  of  the  nation ;  he  appoints  the  Grafs  The  King. 
sod  the  magistrates  of  the  vills ;  he  has  a  comitatvs  of  personal 
foDowers  who  supply  the  place  of  hereditary  nobility  and  per- 
ouinent  guard.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
^d  supreme  judge  of  appeal.  The  supreme  political  council  The  nations 
IS  the  nation  in  arms  :  but  of  any  central  gathering  of  the  people 
for  justice  there  is  no  mention ;  we  can  onlj-  infer  that,  if  there 
Were  any,  it  must  have  necessarily  coincided  with  the  assembly 
of  the  host.  The  succession  to  the  royalty  is  hereditary  in  one 
^Jy,  but  the  person  who  succeeds  is  chosen  by  the  nation  ^ 

*  Waitz,  D.V.  G.  ii.  493-495- . 

'  Nor  even  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mallus ;  Savigny,  R.  R.  i. 

»56,  365 ;  Sohm.  Fr.  R.  G.Verf.  i.  83. 

'  Cf.  Savigny,  B.  R.  i.  223 ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  p.  103  ;  D.V.G.  ii. 

289^91. 

•  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  p.  104.  "  Ibid.  p.  106. 

•  Ibid.  p.  117;  D.V.  G.  ii.  21 7.    This  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
ooaqaest  of  a  Roman  province.     » 

'  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  220 :  the  land  attached  to  the  '  sala '  or  house.    Cf. 

Oriirai,  B.  A,  p.  495. 

•  Waits,  Das  Alte  Recht,  pp.  203-214 ;  D.  V.  G.  ii  148-164. 
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Difference  of  So  sittiple  was  the  governmental  system  of  the  Franks  in  the 
Saxon  CU8-  fifth  century  :  that  of  the  SaXons  was  simpler  still,  for  they  were 
without  the  complication  of  royalty.  The  name  of  the  hundred, 
the  institution  round  which  the  Frank  system  circles,  and  the 
origin  of  which  has,  as  we  shall  see,  its  own  complexities,  does 
not  occur  amongst  the  continental  Saxons^:  and  although  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  unknown  to  them,  its  non-appearance 
is  a  presumptive  evidence  of  superior  simplicity  of  oi^anisation. 
We  shall  trace,  as  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  English^  vestiges 
of  the  systems,  or  of  parts  of  the  systems,  thus  briefly  charactcr- 

F*"^^  °too  ^^^  •  P^^^*ps  "^®  hsk'^e  shown  already  by  implication  how  very 

complete      much  any  complete  scheme  or  general  picture  must  be  based  on 

inferences  and  analogies,  such  as  by  their  very  nature  raise  a 

suspicion  of  pretentious  speculation  and  warrant  us  in  content- 

ing  ourselves  with  a  modest  and  tentative  dc^matism. 

Analofnes  in       26.  And  this  consideration  restrains  us  from  even  attempting 

Scandina-  ,  •  1 

vian  histoiy.  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  the  minute  and  regular  machinery  of 
local  divisions  and  jurisdictions  whieh  we  find  in  tiie  Scandina- 
vian laws,  and  of  which  tho  colonisation  of  Iceland  is  the  best 
and  the  favourite  specimen.  The  existence  of  numerical  diTi- 
sions  of  the  utmost  minuteness  is  not  inconsistent  with  great 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  a  sign  not  so  much  of  antiquity  as  of  the 
absence  of  more  natural  determinants.  The  nomad  race  has 
scarcely  any  possible  principle  of  arrangement  other  than  number: 
it  is  indispensable  also  to  the  madiineiy  of  t^e  host,  and  in 
consequence  the  occupation  of  a  conquered  country  or  tiMS 
colonisation  of  one  newly  discovered,  is  regulated  in  this  wi^. 
The  usage  is  then  no  sign  of  either  age  or  race.  Yet  it  is  usefid 
to  observe  the  analogy,  especially  when,  as  in  Iceland,  a  perfect 
instance  can  be  adduced. 

Constitution  Iceland  is  divided  into  four  fiordungs  or  quarters,  as  Yorkshire 
may  have  been  divided  by  the  Danes  into  three  ridings.  Eadi 
fiordung  was  divided  into  three  things,  and  each  thing  into  three 

^  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  153.  The  traces  of  the  system  alleged  by  Waitz 
are  questioned  by  Richthofen.  K.  Maurer,  Exit.  Uebenchau,  i.  76.  It  is 
also  unknown  among  the  Frisians.  Waitz  mentions  however  a  '  Camminge 
hunderi '  in  Westphalia. 
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godords  or  lordskips  :  the  northernmost  fiordung  however  con-  The  court  o 
tained  four  things.     The  godord  was  originally  a  personal  not  a        ^  .""* 
territorial  division^.    In  the  court  of  the  fiord»ag  were  thirty-six      T^^**;   .• 
judges,  twelve  from  each  godord,  named  by  the  lord,  who  did  not 
himself  sit  there.    The  general  assembly  of  the  island  was  called 
the  Althing.    The  logretta,  the  judicial  and  legislative  committee  Thelogretta 
of  the  dUhingy  was  composed  of  the  gothar,  or  godordsmen,  and 
two  nominated  representatives  from  each  godord  ;  nine  represen- 
tatives being  added  for  three  supplementary  godords,  so  that  the 
whole  number  was  144  ;  with  these  sat  the  bishop  and  the  law- 
men ;  forty-eight  being  a  quorum^.     Here  is  a  late  but  distinct 
product  of  the  G^ermanic  centraHsing  system  marked  by  singular 
regard  to  numerical  symmetry. 

Another  instance  may  be  found,  also  at  a  late  period,  in  Constitutior 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Saxony  proper.  The  little  marschen. 
territory  of  Dithmarschen  was  colonised  by  two  kindreds  from 
Friesland  and  two  from  Saxony :  the  Frisians  formed  two 
nwrks,  the  Norderstrand  and  the  Suderstrand  :  the  Saxons  two 
otiiers,  Norderhamm  and  Suderhamm :  and  the  four  were  in 
A.D.  804  made  into  a  6au  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Bremen 
W  the  royal  rights  oi  Heerbann  and  Blutbann  ;  a  fifth  mark 
or  ddffi;  was  afterwards  added.  The  rights  of  the  archbishop 
beii^  guarded  by  an  advocatus  or  vogt,  sometimes  by  one  to  each 
inaric,  the  state  was  governed  by  its  own  landrath  :  each  mark 
U  twelve  elected  consules  :  the  forty-eight  eonstituted  the  land- 
i>&  WKen  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  vogts  disappeared, 
^  terrilory  became,  what  it  had  been  originally,  a  systematic 
oigunsm  for  self-government^.  This  furnishes  no  bad  com- 
^omiaaj  on  the  testimony  of  Hucbald^. 

'  The  godord  (gothorth)  was  the  lordship  which  looked  to  the  Hof  or 
^ple  as  the  centre  of  its  religious  and  legsil  organisation  under  the  Grothio 
^Driest-kxrd. 

Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  115;  Bluntschli  in  Krit.  Ueherschau,  i. 
'50-117;  Yigfttsson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Althing,  Gothi,  Logretta. 
K.  Manrer's  Beitrage  zur  Recbtsgeschichte  des  G^rmanischen  Nordens, 
i*  the  authoritative  book  on  the  subject. 

*  G.  L.  VOB  Mavrer,  l^leitg.  pp.  289-292. 

•  Abow,  p,  4i- 
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THE   MIGEATION. 


27.  Conquest  of  Britain.--28.  Condition  of  the  Britons.— 29.  Theory  of 
earlier  German  settlements. — 30.  Theory  of  connexion  between  Welsli 
and  Anglo-Saxon  laws. — 31.  Effect  of  the  conquest  on  the  conquerors.—^ 
32.  Adoption  of  royalty. 

fifferent  27.  The  fifth  century  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Frank  dominion 

ircum-  , 

sanoes  of     in  Graul,  and  the  first  establishment  of  the  German  races  in 

'rank  and 

axon  con-  Britain.  The  former  was  efiected  in  a  single  long  reign,  by  the 
energy  of  one  great  ruling  tribe,  which  had  already  modified  its 
traditional  usages,  and  now,  by  the  adoption  of  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  conquered,  prepared  the  way  for  a  permanent 
amalgamation  with  them.  In  this  process,  whilst  the  dominant 
tribe  was  to  impose  a  new  mould  upon  the  material  which  Koman 
dominion  had  reduced  to  a  plastic  mass,  it  was  in  its  turn  to  take 
forms  which  but  for  the  pertinacious  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Gallic 
genius,  and  the  Eoman  training  to  which  it  had  been  subjected, 
it  would  never  have  taken.  Frank  feudalism  would  scarcely  have 
grown  up  as  it  did  but  for  the  pre-existence  of  the  type  of  Gallic 
society  which  Caesar  had  remarked,  and  the  care  taken  by  the 
Koman  governors  to  adapt  the  Gallic  character  to  their  own  ends. 
It  was  a  rapid  if  not  an  easy  process  :  the  Salian  Frank  entered 
into  the  place  of  the  Eoman  and  the  Goth  :  the  Visigoth  retired 
southwards :  the  Eipuarian,  the  Alemannian,  and  the  Burgundian 
accepted  either  feudal  dependence  or  political  extinction. 

It  was  very  different  with  Britain.  The  Saxons,  Angles,  and 
Jutes,  although  speaking  the  same  language,  worshipping  the 
same  gods  and  using  the  same  laws^  had  no  political  unity  like 
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the  Franks  of  Clovis  ;  they  were  not  moved  by  one  impulse  or  Conquest  of 
inyited  by  one  opportunity.  The  conquest  of  Britain  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  separate  expeditions,  long  continued  and 
perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  continuous,  but  unconnected,  and 
independent  of  one  another.  It  was  conducted  by  single  chief- 
tains, who  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  nation 
they  attacked,  and  who  were  about  neither  to  amalgamate  with 
them  nor  toi?olerate  their  continued  existence.  They  were  men, 
too,  on  whom  the  charm  of  the  Boman  name  had  no  power,  and 
whose  institutions  were,  more  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barians, free  from  Eoman  influences;  for  three  centuries  after 
the  conquest  the  Saxons  in  Germany  were  still  a  pure  nation- 
ality, unconquered  by  the  Franks,  untainted  by  Boman  manners, 
and  still  heathen. 

These  separate  expeditions  had  doubtless  changed  their  cha-  Diveiie 
racter  in  course  of  time.     Beginning  as  mere  piratical  visitations  the  expedi- 
of  the  coast — such  as  were  those  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  at  a 
later  period — ^they  had  before  the  end  of  the  third  century  called 
forth  the  defensive  powers  of  Rome,  and  tasked  the  energies  of 
the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore  ^.     It  is  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  that  they  assume  the  dimensions  of  conquest, 
colonisation,   migration ;    and  when   they  have   attained   that 
character,  the  progress  and  success  of  the  several  attempts  are  . 
not  uniform ;    each  little   state  reaches  greatness  by  its  own  ' 
iwite,  and  the  history  of  its  growth  makes  a  mark  upon  its  con-  ' 
stitation. 

28.  If  the  Saxons  and  Angles  are  contrasted  with  the  Franks  pifferenoe 

^  1  .  .  between 

Still  more  are  the  Britons  with  the  Grauls.      Rome  had   laid  Gaul  and 

Britain. 

a  very  strong  hand  on  Gaul,  and  Gaul  had  repaid  in  a  remark- 
aUe  degree  the  cultivation  of  her  masters.  At  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  Gaul  was  far  more  Roman  than  Italy 
^If;  she  possessed  more  flourishing  cities,  a  more  active 
a&d  enlightened  church,  and  a  language  and  literature  com- 

^  The  shore  infested  by  the  Saxon  pirates,  not  the  shore  colonised  by 
>^on8,  as  sometimes  imderstood.  See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  11,  and 
^  references  given  there.  The  other  view  was  held  by  Lappenber^, 
(nlDiorpe),  L  46,  47.  Kemble  seems  also  to  favour  it,  Saxons,  i.  10,  11  ; 
^algiave,  COTimottwealth,  p.  384. 
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pletely  Latin,  although  of  course  far  heneath  the  standard  of  the 
classical  ages.  Britain  had  been  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  but 
had  not  become  Eoman  ;  their  formative  and  cultivating  powtf 
had  affected  the  land  rather  than  the  owners  of  it.  Here,  too, 
had  been  splendid  cities,  Christian  churches,  noble  public  workf 
and  private  mansions ;  but  what.ever  amount  of  real  union  ma$ 
have  existed  between  the  two  populations  ended  when  the  legiom 
were  withdrawn.  The  Britons  forgot  the  Latin  tongue ;  thdi 
clergy  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  growth  of  religious  thought 
the  arts  of  war  had  been  disused,  and  the  arts  of  peace  nevei 
thoroughly  learned.  The  old  tribal  divisions,  which  had  neve: 
been  really  extinguished  by  Roman  rule,  rose  from  their  hiding 
places;  and  Britain  was  as  fertile  in  tyrants  after  as  it  wa 
before  the  Eoman  conquest.  But  Eoman  rule  had  disarmed  am 
enervated  the  people :  constant  foreign  invasion  found  them  con 
stantly  unprepared,  and  without  hope  or  energy  for  reaistanec 
They  could  not  utilise  the  public  works  or  defend  the  cities-  e 
their  masters.  So  Britain  was  easy  to  be  conquered  in  propoi 
tion  as  it  was  Eomanised.  A  succession  of  calamities  h« 
diminished  the  population,  already  greatly  reduced  by  the  with 
drawal  of  the  dependents  of  the  Eomans  into  Gaul ;  and  whej 
once  the  invitation  or  the  concessions  of  the  British  chiefe  hai 
given  the  invaders  a  standing-ground  in  the  island,  the  occupa 
tion  of  the  eastern  half  at  least  was  accomplished  in  a  shor 
time*.  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century  is  the  approved  date  fo 
this  settlement.  Kent  seems  to  have  been  won  by  a  singl 
victory  :  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  the  result  of  the  capture  o 
Anderida  ;  the  history  of  Wessex  is  the  long  story  of  encroach 
ments  on  the  native  people,  who  retired  very  gradually,  hn 
became  stronger  in  resistance  as  they  approached  the  mountaia 
and  the  western  sea,  until  a  balance  of  forces  compelled  & 
armed  peace  ^.  Mercia,  the  country  of  the  Southern  a» 
Middle  Angles,  was  an  aggregation  of  many  smaller  settlementi 
each   apparently  the  result   of  detached  Anglian   expedition] 


^  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  13-15;  Gildas,  xiv,  zzii;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  cha] 
viii.  note  iv.     Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  287  sq. 
^  See  on  the  growth  of  Wessex,  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  24,  25. 
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Of  the  formation  of  the  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  king- 
doms we  hafve  not  even  the  traditional  data,  which,  whether 
bistorical  or  ncrt,  serve  to  ^ve  an  individuality  to  the  others  *. 
The  dislocated  state  of  Britain  seems,  next  to  its  desertion  by  Want  of 
the  Romans,  to  have  made  way  for  the  conquerors.  The  same  weak  the^Britona? 
obetinacy  which  had  failed  to  combine  against  invasion,  refused 
to  accept  the  new  dominion;  and  the  Saxons,  merciless  by  habit, 
were  provoked  by  the  sullen  and  treacherous  attitude  of  their 
victimfl.    The  Britons  fled  from  their  homes :  whom  the  sword 
spared  famine  and  pestilence  devoured  :  the  few  that  remained 
either  refused  or  failed  altogether  to  civilise  the  conquerors'. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  the  Saxons  remained  Their  reftisa 
heathen ;  for  a  century  after  their  conversion  they  were  repelled  with  the 
from  communion  with  the  Celts  :  the  Britons  retarded  rather  than 
promoted  the  religious  change  which  the  Spaniards  forced  on  their 
Arian  conquerors,  and  which  Clovis  voluntarily  adopted  to  unite 
him  with  his  Gallic  subjects.     This  period,  instead  of  being  one 
of  amalgamation  was  one   of  divarication.      There  was  room 
enough  for  both  Britons  and  Saxons :  the  Eoman  cities  might 
have  been  homes  for  the  one,  and  the  woods  and  broad  pastures 
have  furnished  the  others  with  their  favourite  prospects.     But 
the  cities  went  to  ruin ;   Christianity  became  extinct  and  all 
cohure  with  it.     There  were  still  Eoman  roads  leadinc  to  the  General 

^  desolation. 


and  towers  of  empty  cities :  the  Boman  divisions  of  the 
W  were  conspicuous  :  the  intrenched  and  fortified  camps  :  the 
gwat  villas  of  the  princely  femilies ;  churches  and  burial  places ; 
hut  they  were  become  before  the  days  of  Bede  mere  haunted 
I'ufais,  something  like  the  mysterious  fabrics  which  in  Central 
^rica  tell  of  the  rule  of  a  mighty  race  whose  name  is  for- 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  desolation  was  uniform  :  in  Local 
Some  of  the  eities  there  were  probably  elements  of  continuous  iife. 


:  London,  the  mart  of  the  merchants,  York,  the  capital  of 
Ae  North,  and  some  others,  have  a  continuous  political  existence, 

^  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  35,  26. 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  13-15  ;  Gildas,  xiv,  xxii. 

*  KemUe,  Saxons;  ii.  297. 
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Ren^ins  of  although  they  wisely  do  not  venture,  like  some  of  the  towns  o: 

In©  jDnCOUS*  mm 

Southern  France,  to  claim  an  unbroken  succession  from  th< 
Koman  municipality.  The  new  race  found  the  convenieno 
of  ready-built  houses  and  accumulated  stores  of  material;  aw 
wherever  the  cities  were  spared,  a  portion  at  least  of  tii« 
city  population  must  have  continued  also.  In  the  country 
too,  especially  towards  the  West  and  the  debateable  border 
great  numbers  of  Britons  may  have  survived  in  servile  o 
half-servile  condition :  some  few  of  the  greater  men  may  hav 
made,  and  probably  did  make,  terms  for  themselves,  especially  i) 
the  districts  appropriated  by  the  smaller  detachments  of  adven 
turers ;  and  the  public  lands  of  the  new  kingdoms  must  hav 
required  native  cultivators.  But  all  these  probabilities  only  briii 
No  general  out  more  strongly  the  improbability  of  any  general  commixtur 
races,  or  amalgamation  of  the  races.      Centuries  after  the  conquest  th 

Briton  by  extraction  was  distinguished  by  his  wergild  from  th 
man  of  the  ruling  race.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  commixtur 
could  have  taken  place  without  leaving  its  traces  on  the  languag 
or  the  religion.  The  English  of  Alfred's  time  is,  except  where  th 
common  terms  of  ecclesiastical  language  come  in,  purely  Gei 
or  of  institu-  manic  :  British  Christianity  stood  out  against  Saxon  for  a  centur 
after  the  death  of  Augustin  ;  and  the  vestiges  of  Komano-Britis 
law  which  have  filtered  through  local  custom  into  the  commo 
law  of  England,  as  distinct  from  those  which  were  imported  i 
the  middle  ages  through  the  scientific  study  of  law  or  the  in 
sensible  infection  of  cosmopolitan  civilisation,  are  infinitesimal. 
Earlier  Ger-  29.  The  theory  that  some  appreciable  proportion  of  the  pope 
ments.  lation  of  Eoman  Britain  was  already  Germanic ;  that  the  Belgae 
or  Coritani  or  Catieuchlani  ^  of  the  island  might  have  welcome 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  as  distant  cousins,  has  had  able  supporter) 
but  has  no  basis  either  in  fact  or  in  probability.  The  Belgae  c 
Caesar's  days  were  Gauls,  and  their  British  kinsmen  could  scarcel, 
have  retained,  five  centuries  later,  any  recollection  of  a  langoag 
which  their  fathers,  if  they  had  ever  known  it,  had  so  long  forgottei 
It  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  that  on  the  northern  an 

*  Palgrave,  Commonwealih,  pp.  26  sq.  -         •  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  9. 
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eastern  coaMs  shipwrecks  and  piratic  expeditions  may  have  Not  import 
founded  colonies  of  Grermans  much  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  history, 
history.  But  to  base  any  historical  theory  on  such  contingencies 
is  about  as  wise  as  to  accept  the  notion  that  the  German  Saxons 
were  a  colony  from  English  Britain  \  or  that  the  conquerors  of 
Britain  did  not  come  from  Germany,  but  were  a  hypothetical 
colony  from  a  hypothetical  settlement  on  the  Littus  Saxonicum 
of  Gaul «. 

30.  Nor  again  can  any  weight  be  attached  to  the  results  of  the  %P?2^^® 
carefol  investigation  of  able  scholars  into  Welsh  social  antiquities^  ^Ttlfhi*^ 
as  affecting  the  present  question  '.  If  the  agreement  between  the  relied  on. 
local  machinery  of  the  "Welsh  laws  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  usages 
were  much  closer  than  it  has  ever  been  shown  to  be ;  if  the  most 
ancient  remains  of  Welsh  law  could  be  shown  not  to  be  much 
younger  in  date  than  the.  best  established  customs  of  Angle  and 
Saxon  jurisprudence — the  fact  would  still  remain  that  the  his- 
.  torical  civilisation  is  English  and  not  Celtic.  The  cantred  of 
Howel  dha  may  answer  to  the  hundred  of  Edgar,  but  the 
hundred  of  Edgar  is  distinctly  the  hundred  of  the  Franks,  the 
Alemannians  and  the  Bavarians.  If  the  price  of  life  and  the 
^lue  of  the  compurgatory  oath  among  the  Welsh  were  exactly 
vhat  they  were  among  the  Saxons,  it  would  not  be  one  degree 
le«  certain  than  it  is  that  the  wergild  of  the  Saxon  is  the  wergild 
of  the  Groth,  the  Frank,  and  the  Lombard.  The  Welsh  may 
u»kte  times  have  adopted  the  institution  from  the  English,  or 
^  aU  the  nations  the  common  features  may  be  the  expedients 
^.  a  common  stage  of  civilisation ;  but  the  kinship  is  between 
4e  English  and  the  German  forms.     The  Welsh  laws  may  be 

^  The  old  and  curious  inversion  of  the  true  story  which  appears  in  Kudolf, 
^VbiuI.  S.  Alexandria  Pertz,  ii.  674. 

•  The  view  propounded  by  Dr.  A.  F.  H.  Schaumann,  Gottingen,  1845  ; 
•86  K.  Maurer,.Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  51.  The  theory  of  Roman  military 
oolonies  of  German  race  settled  in  Britain  at  a  much  earlier  period  is  not 
improbable,  but  rests  on  very  scanty  evidence  :  for  Saxon  settlements  of  the 
Had  there  can  be  of  course  no  evidence.  But  the  root  of  the  false  hypo- 
thesis lies  in  each  case  in  the  misunderstanding  of  the  name  Littus  Saxoni- 
coin.    See  above,  p.  59. 

'  Much  useless  labour  is  spent  by  Sir  F.  Palgi»ve  on  this  subject  in  the 
Bt«e  and  Progress  of  the  English  Conmionwealth,  to  a  certain  extent  impair^ 
ing  tiie  value  of  that  great  work. 
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adduced  for   illustration   and  analogy,  but  not  for  historical 
argument.    However,  we  have  no  remains  of  such  laws  that  we 
not  much  later  than  the  days  of  Alfred. 
Effect  of  the      31.  If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  amount  el 

conquest  on      ....... 

the  new-       Civilisation  which  the  invaders  already  possessed,  or  of  the  organi- 
comerSa 

sation  which  they  were  to  substitute  for  that  which  thus  vanished 
before  them,  we  should  be  better  able  to  determine  the  effect 
which  was  produced  on  them  by  the  process  of  conquest.  But 
as  it  is,  only  two  great  generalisations  seem  to  be  possible. 
First,  conquest  under  the  circumstances  compelled  colonisatioo 
Necessity  of  and  migration.  The  wives  and  &milies  were  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  continued  existence  of  the  settlements.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  attitude  of  the  Britons  forbade  intermarriages ;  the 
Saxons,  as  all  testimony  has  shown,  declined  the  connubium  ol 
foreign  races  ^ :  they  could  not  give  to  the  strange  woman  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  the  Grerman  woman,  let  her  cast  their  loti 
or  rear  their  children.  The  tie  of  the  cognatio  and  the  gens  was 
as  strong  as  it  had  been  of  old  :  the  new  settlements  were  called 
by  Gentile  names,  and  these  names  involve  the  retention  of  ihe 
rights  and  duties  of  the  mosgth.  The  invaders  come  in  fomiliea, 
and  kindreds,  and  in  the  full  organisation  of  their  tribes :  ilie 
three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  freeman  and  the  laet^:  even 
the  slaves  are  not  left  behind.  The  cattle  of  their  native  lani 
are  imported  too  :  the  store  they  set  by  their  peculiar  breeds  i» 
proved  by  the  researches  into  the  grave-places  of  the  nations. 
It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  an 

^  See  above,  p.  43. 

^  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  questioning  that  the  eorl,  ceori,  »xA 
Iset  of  the  earliest  English  laws,  those  of  Ethelbert^  answer  exactly  to  the 
edhiling,  the  friling,  and  the  lazzus  of  the  old  Saxons.  Whether  the  Kentish 
Isets  were  of  German  origin  has  been  questioned.  Lappenberg  (ed.  Thorpe)i 
ii.  324,  thinks  that  they  were  *  unfree  of  kindred  race.'  K.  Maurer,  Eiit 
Ueberschau,  i.  42 1,  thinks  them  a  relic  of  ancient  British  population  ^0 
come  between  the  free  wealh  and  the  slave.  Kobertson,  Scotland  under 
her  Early  Elings,  ii.  233,  regards  the  lat  of  Kent  as  answering  to  the  iMott 
of  Wessex,  and  therefore  British.  The  name  (lazzus  ^slow  or  lazyi 
Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  305-309)  signifies  condition,  not  nationality.  On  the 
general  condition  of  the  class,  see  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hofvei^fe.  i.  n-18, 
Grimm,  B.  A.  pp.  305-309  ;  and  on  their  position  as  a  part  of  the  Saxon 
nationality,  on  which  their  importance  as  illustratijagthe  migration  depends ; 
see  above,  pp.  45-47.  The  wer-gild  of  the  Kentish  Iset  was  40,  60,  or  80 
shillings  according  to  rank,  that  of  the  ceorl  being  200. 
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inDate  propension  in  the  adventurers  for  reproducing  one  and  the  The  ooioni- 

Sftvion  wtt8 

same  system  without  historical  connexion  under  the  most  different  the  work  of 

a  refrularly 

Circumstances.     The  mere  settlement  of  predatory  bands  without  constituted 
their  homes  and  families  must  have  resulted  in  their  adoption  of  nation, 
the  institutions  of  the  natives,  those  natives  being  their  superiors 
in  civilisation ;  they  could  not  have  reproduced  pure  German 
life  and  language  from  mixed  materials  :  or  retained  their  tribal 
organisation  so  long  and  closely  as  they  did,  if  it  had  been  shat- 
tered at  starting.     It  was  far  otherwise  :  the  tribal  identity  was 
a  reality  bound  down  to  no  territorial  area.     The  ownership  of 
land  was  the  outward  expression  rather  than  the  basis  of  political 
freedom ;  and  even  that  ownership  was,  under  the  primitive  sys- 
tem, variable  in  its  subject-matter,  and  in  itself  a  usufruct  rather 
than  a  possession.  The  tribe  was  as  complete  when  it  had  removed 
to  Kent  as  when  it  stayed  in  Jutland  :  the  magistrate  was  the  ruler 
of  the  tribe  not  of  the  soil :  the  divisions  were  those  of  the  folk 
and  the  host,  not  of  the  land ;  the  laws  were  the  usages  of  the 
nation,  not  of  the  territory  :  and  when  they  had  found  their  new 
homes,  the  Angles  at  least  left  a  desert  behind  them  ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Bede  the  Angulus,  the  land  between  the  continental  Saxons 
*nd  Jutes,  whence  the  Angles  came,  still  lay  without  inhabitant^, 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  they  had  gone  forth 
old  and  young,  noble,  gentle  and  simple,  free  and  slave,  their 
fiocks  and  herds  with  them.     "We  may  fairly  argue  that  the  Amount  of 
unoont  of  social  and  political  organisation  which  the  Saxons  brought  by 
t>^ht  with  them  to  Britain  was  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
common  civilisation  possessed  by  them  and  their  German  kins- 
Uk  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  whatever  differences  existed 
*fithe  eighth  century  were  due  to  causes  which  had  worked  in  one 
^  both  of  the  nations  since  the  fifth.    On  their  arrival  in  Britain,    . 
tl^  the  Saxons  had  their  threefold  division  of  ranks  :  they  had 
t^  aaaociation  of  the  township,  and  that  of  the  pctgus,  whether 
<>r  no  it  bore  the  name  of  hundred ;  some  remains  of  the  mark 
9Btem  of  land  ownership  and  cultivation ;  the  principle  of  elec- 

*  Bede,  H.  S.  i.  15 : '  De  iUa  patria  quae  Angulus  dicitur  et  ab  eo  tempore 
atfoe  hodie  manere  deeertuB  inter  provinoias  Jutaram  et  Sazonttxn  perhi- 
betor.' 
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Expansion  f  tion  to  public  functions  :  and  the  tie  of  the  kindred  still  preaerT' 

01*  older  in-  I  .        .      ,        ,     .   ,  i   i      •  t    •  a.x. 

stitutions.  1  mg  its  legal  rights  and  duties.     It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  tnaJ 
^  a  migrating  family  exactly  reproduced  its  old  condition :  it  ii 

more  probable  that  it  would  seek  larger  scope  for  extension  ka 
more  abundant  areas  of  cultivation  :  the  adventurer  of  the  con 
quest  might  seek  to  found  a  new  family  of  nobles  :  every  elemen 
jof  society  would  expect  advancement  and  expansion.  But  a] 
allowance  being  made  for  this,  the  firamework  of  the  older  custon 
must  have  been  the  framework  of  the  new.  No  creative  genin 
can  be  expected  among  the  rude  leaders  of  the  tribes  of  Nort 
Germany.  The  new  life  started  at  the  point  at  which  the  ol 
had  been  broken  off.  Hence  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  mar 
system  was  developed,  lived  its  life,  and  faded  away  on  Englis 
fioil  ^;  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  story  of  English  civil 
sation  by  comparing  the  state  of  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  wit 
that  of  Germany  in  the  first.  Even  if  old  ties  were,  more  iha 
we  need  suppose  likely,  broken  in  the  process  of  migration,  tli 
names,  functions,  and  rights  of  the  magistrates,  the  principles  i 
customary  law  and  local  organisation,  survived  and  took  ne^ 
root  and  grew. 
Itoyaityone       32.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  process  of  miorration  an 

ot  the  results  '  r         ?  r  o 

of  themigra-  conquest  must  have  produced  such  changes  as  are  traceable  i 
the  beginning  of  our  national  history.  It  must  have  produce 
royalty,  and  the  important  political  appurtenances  of  royalty 
The  Saxons  had  no  kings  at  home,  but  they  create  kingdoms  i 
Britain.  The  testimony  of  tradition  helps  to  confirm  what  is 
sufficiently  safe  inference.  According  to  the  chronicle  the  Brit< 
Welsh  in  a.d.  443  invited  to  Britain  the  Ethelings  of  the  Anglee 
in  A.D.  449,  under  two  heretogas,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  tt 
strangers  came  :  in  a.d:  455  Hengist  and  Aesc  his  son  came  t 
the  kingdom.     In  a.d.  495  *came  two  ealdormen  to  Britaii 

.  ^  T%e  importance  of  this  seems  to  have  been  ovOTlooked  by  KemUe  i 
his  invaluable  work  on  the  Saxons  in  England. 
^  See  Allen,  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogatii 
\  (Lond.  1849),  PP-  ^^4'  ^^5'  Bethmann- Bollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  97,  giT 
several  instances  in  which  the  separation  of  a  tribe,  by  migration,  from  tl 
Nation  to  which  it  belongs,  is  followed  by  the  institution  of  royalty.  8 
also  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  74,  75. 
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Cerdic  and  Cymic ;'  in  a.d.  519  they  became  kings  of  the  West  institution 
Saxons.  In  each  case  the  erection  of  the  throne  was  probably  the 
result  of  some  great  victory,  or  of  the  permanent  securing  of  a 
definite  territory ;  but  the  institution  was  not  a  transference  of 
British  royalty :  the  new  kings  are  kings  of  the  nations  which 
they  had  led  to  conquest,  not  of  those  they  had  conquered^.  In 
each  case  the  son  is  named  with  his  father  as  sharing  in  the  1^1?^^^^. 
first  assumption  of  the  title,  a  recognition  of  the  hereditary  *«'• 
character'  which  is  almost  the  only  mark  distinguishing  the 
German  kingship  from  the  elective  chieftainship.  The  royal 
honges  thus  founded  assume  a  divine  pedigree ;  all  trace  their 
origin  to  Woden ;  and  when  they  become  extinct  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  nation  comes  to  an  end.  It  would  seem  that  the 
change  of  government  followed  almost  necessarily  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  nationality;  and  the  example  of  Frank  conquest 
ffiay  have  led  the  Saxons  to  adopt  the  monarchic  form.  The 
nation  is  no  longer  one  of  a  cluster  of  kindred  nations:  it  has  Itscharactei 

^  .  ^  .        *8  represent 

to  assert  an  identity  that  requires  a  distinct  representation,  ing[  national 

a  unity  of  which  it  has  become  more  conscious  than  it  was 

hefore.     It  can  no  longer  safely  endure  divided  command,  it 

Banst  have  a  king  who  can  deal  with  kings.     Unquestionably 

individual  prowess  and  ambition  determined  the  change,  but 

these  deeper  causes  must  have  led  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

J'or  a  hereditary  king,  however  limited  his  authority  may  be  by  Advantages 

institutional  usage,  is  a  stronger  power  than  an  elective  magis-  ro^ty. 

t^Hte:  his  personal  interests  are  the  interests  of  his  people, 

wh'ch  is  in  a  certain  sense  his  family  :  he  toils  for  his  children, 

Iwrt  in  toiling  for  them  he  works  also  for  the  people  whom  they 

^I  have  to  govern  ;  he  has  no  temptation  to  make  for  himself 

^  Tbe  origin  of  royalty  is  regarded  by  Kemble  as  *  rooted  in  the  German 
Bund  and  institationfi,'  Saxons,  i.  137 ;  so  also  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civil. 
JvoceflB,  iy.  84*  Allen  regards  it  as  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Germans 
ttd  u  a  phantom  borrowed  from  imperii  Kome  (Hist.  Prerog.  p.  14).  The 
common  theory  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  comitatus  of  a  successM  adven- 
turer seems  to  rest  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  comitatus. 

*  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Givilprocess,  iv.  94,  96,  holding  that  nobility  gave 
a  title  to  the  office  of  princeps,  questions  whether  the  hereditary  succession 
was  peculiar  to  royalty,  and  finds  the  differentia  of  monarchy  in  the  head- 
ihip  of  the  cdlective  people,  as  above. 

F  2 
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or  them  a  standing-ground  apart  from  his  people.  He  is  truste* 
also  with  greater  power :  he  becomes  the  regular  leader  of  tb 
host,  or  if  disabled  by  age,  its  guide  and  counsellor  :  he  undei 
takes  the  maintenance  of  the  national  peace,  and  executes  justic 
on  the  breakers  of  it ;  his  power  is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  th 
national  council,  not  subordinate  to  it,  or  a  mere  part  of  i 
Altogether  his  position  is  stronger  and  more  dignified  than  ths 
of  the  princeps.  He  enters  at  the  same  time  into  a  share  of  tfa 
common  stock  of  the  historic  dignities  of  kings.  More  ca 
scarcely  be  affirmed  until  we  come  to  ages  in  which  we  ba^ 
clearer  data. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE   ANGLO-SAXON  SYSTEM. 

S3.  Anglo-Saxon  system. — 34.  Gontiniiity  of  terminology.  ^85.  Allot- 
meDt  and  divisioii  of  land. — 36.  Primitive  tenure. — 37.  Banks  and 
classes  of  men.— 38.  The  family.— 39.  The  township.— 40.  The  parish. 
—41.  Tithing  and  frankpledge. — 42.  The  dependent  township. — 43. 
Court  of  the  township. — 44.  The  burh. — 45.  The  hundred  or  wapen- 
take.—46.  The  hundred  court. — i7.  The  Liberty  or  soken.— 48.  The 
shire.— 49.  The  ealdorman  and  sheriff. — 50.  The  shiremoot. 

33,  We  are  scarcely  justified  in  applying  the  name  of  system  The  Angio- 
to  any  theoretical  arrangement,  by  which  the  several  notices  of  tem. 
constitutional  matters,  scattered  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tories, laws,  and  charters  during  a  period  of  six  centuries,  can 
be  harmonised.  To  do  so  would  be  to  disregard  both  the 
^development  which  certainly  took  place  in  the  national  character 
^d  organisation,  and  the  several  disturbing  causes  which  gave 
*o  that  development  some  part  at  least  of  its  character.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  as  we  have  scarcely  any  materials  for  determin- 

• 

^  the  steps  of  such  advance,  and  as  at  the  close  of  the  period 
^e  find  only  such  organic  differences  between  the  common 
^^  of  the  earliest  and  that  of  the  latest  ages  as  can  easily  be 
*«mnted  for,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  such 
*  general  theory,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  justified  in  the 
^^^cnlation.  The  disturbing  causes  though  startling  are  not 
Permanently  potent;  and  they  proceed  from  agencies  closely 
utalogous  to  those  already  at  work  in  the  normal  action  of 
^ety ;  the  Danish  conquest,  and  even  the  Norman,  hastens  and 
Jii^itates  events  that  are  already  working  to  completion.  But 
the  developments  themselves  are  not  very  striking^ ;  they  are  ^e 

*  See,  further  on,  Chapter  VII, 
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greatest  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  fabric  and  leave  the  lower, 
in  which  we  trace  the  greatest  tenacity  of  primitive  institutions, 
and  on  which  the  permanent  contiliuity  of  the  modem  with  tbe 
ancient  English  life  depends  for  evidence,  comparatively  un- 
touched. It  is  possible  then  to  gather  into  two  or  three  general 
groupings  most  of  these  features  and  their  known  developments. 
Correspond-       34.  In  attempting  to  draw  such  a  sketch  of  the  system  and  to 

enceorthe  .  '.in  p   i      r>i 

Latin  and  trace  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  ulermama,  we  have  the  great 
minoiog).  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  a  distinct  and  intelligible  tenmn- 
ology.  Hitherto  we  have  been  indebted  for  all  our  information 
to  Latin  authors  whose  nomenclature  could  not  be  safely  re- 
garded as  more  than  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and  we  consequently  run  a  certain  risk  in  arguing  &om 
their  expressions  as  if  they  had  an  ascertained  and  invariable 
definite  force.  It  would  be  at  first  sight  somewhat  rash  to 
argue  from  the  use  of  such  words  as  princejps,  duLx,  pagus,  vicus, 
concilium,  civitas,  nobUis,  and  servus,  either  that  they  always 
involve  the  same  idea,  or  that  that  use  is  altogether  unaffected  by 
their  common  application  to  Roman  ideas.  Is  the  word  prineeps 
a  definite  translation  of  some  German  word  ?  is  it  a  mere 
general  expression,  like  our  'prince*  or  *  chieftain,'  that  may 
cover  a  number  of  merely  analogous  relations,  or  has  it  an  im- 
plicit relation  to  some  Boman  function,  having  been  applied  to  the 
German,  in  consequence  of  some  fancied  resemblance  ?  It  is  most 
fortunate  for  us,  as  we  have  to  rely  on  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
former  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the 
differences  of  the  barbarian  systems  with  which  he  was  brougbt 
in  contact ;  whilst  Tacitus  wrote  from  singularly  good  informa- 
tion, and  is  unrivalled  as  a  writer  for  clearness  of  perception 
and  distinctness  of  expression.  The  confidence  which  we  derive 
from  their  consistent  and  precise  use  of  words  is  borne  out  fiiDy 
when  we  come  to  the  investigation  of  later  authorities.  In  tbs 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede  we  find  the  very  same  wordfl 
used  and  in  the  same  senses.  Bede  writing  in  a  foreign  Lio- 
guage  would  be  even  more  likely  than  Caesar  and  Tacitus  to  use 
the  same  words  to  express  the  same  things  ;  and  having  a  great 
acquaintance  with  classical  Latin  would  probably  use  also  the 
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moBt  approved  words.     The  princeps,  ditx^  nobUis,  vicus  of  Bede  ijnk 
m^eprince'ps^  dux,  nohUis,  vicus  of  Tacitus.     A  hundred  and  TaoituHaud 
fiftj  years  after  the  death  of  Bede  his  History  was  translated 
into  English,  most  probably  under  the  eye  of  Alfred ;  and  in 
this  translation  again  the  same  English  words  are  used  regu- 
larly and  almost  uniformly  as  giving  the  sense  of  the  same 
Latin.    As  the  functions  of  the  offices  thus  denoted  are  the 
same  in  the  History  of  Bede  and  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  we  have 
a  link  between  the  primitive  and  the  medieval  systems  which  no 
eritieism  is  strong  or  sharp  enough  to  sever. 
36.  The  exact  process  by  which  the  transference  of  the  Ger-  Unc<^rtaint.v 

....  Tfc«-  «»n»  11  *    ^^  ^^^  exact 

man  mstitutions  to  Bntam  was  effected  is  not  recorded  :  nor  is  process  of 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  uniform  in  the  several  states 
and  settlements.     In  some  cases  it  may  have  been  accomplished 
by  unconnected  bands  of  squatters,  who  took  possession  of  an 
uninhabited  tract,  and,  reproducing  there  the  local  system  of 
thor  native  land,  continued  practically  independent  until  the 
whole  surrounding  districts  were  organised  by  a  central  state- 
power.    In  other  cases,  the  successful  leader  of  a  large  colony 
or  a  victorious   host,  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the 
oatiTes,  must  have  proceeded  to  divide  their  land  according  to 
>  fixed  scheme.     The  principle  of  this  allotment  he  would  fmd 
in  the  organisation  of  his  host.     That  host  was  the  people  in 
arms,  divided  into  hundreds  of  warriors,  sustained  and  united 
by  the  principle  of  kindred.     When'  the  war  was  over  the  host 
became  again  the  people :    the   hundreds  of  warriors^  would 
teqnire  a  .territory  in  the  new  land  to  compensate  them  for 
what  they  had  left  in  the  old,  and  this  when  allotted  to  them  The  regular 
they  would  subdivide  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  kindreds  :  Sent? rlsui 
ttd  in  such  case  the  Anglo-Saxon  village  might  reproduce  the  pieted  cou- 
Dame,  the  local  arrangements,  the  very  personal   relations  of  ^"®*  * 
^  German  home.      The  isolated  settlements  would  be  then 
nux>rporated  and  receive  a  share  of  political  rights  and  duties. 
A.  regular  and  authoritative  division  would  prevent  tribal  quarrels 

'  The  non-existence  of  'the  territorial  hundred  among  the  continental 
Sttofls,  even  if  proved,  does  not  affect  the  organisation  of  the  host  in 
himdreds* 
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Ck)nvenience  for  the  possession  of  the  best  districts,  and  would  maintain  the 

df  a  general  .  .       .  , 

allotment,  national  strength,  the  mihtary  organisation  which,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  haphazard  and  independent  appropriation,  must  have 
broken  up  and  perished  long  before  the  necessity  of  defence  was 
past.  This  principle  of  allotment  would  do  no  violence  to  the 
pride  or  ambition  of  a  Grerman  host* ;  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  it 
was  thus  that  the  chieftains  of  the  tribes  provided  for  the  annual 
resettlements  of  the  pagi ;  and  long  after  the  Saxon  migration, 
it  was  the  rule  with  the  Norsemen*.  As  the  Vandals  in  tiie 
fifth  century  divided  pro-consular  Africa',  as  the  Norwegians 
in  the  tenth  divided  Iceland^,  as  Halfdane  in  the  ninth 
divided  Northumbria,  so  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the 
kingdoms  of  Wessex  and  Kent  must  have  been  portioned  out"^. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  division  was  in  exact  proportion  and 
symmetry ;  that  every  kindred  contained  the  same  number  oi 
households,  or  that  every  jpagus  or  *  hundred'  contained  thi 
same  number  of  townships  :  or  that  the  early  independeni 
settlements  were  reduced  to  an  equality  of  area  with  the  newei 
and  more  regularly  constituted  ones.  The  number  of  acrei 
assigned  to  each  family  may  well  have  been  determined  bj 
exact  rules,  but  the  district  assigned  to  the  township  as  a  whoh 
may  have  been  marked  out  by  natural  boundaries.  The  cenUfM^ 
or  hundreds  of  the  host  which  in  Tacitus's  time  had  become  ai 
indefinite  number,  may  have  been  still  compelled  to  Tn^intftii 
a  corporate  completeness,  and  yet  have  occupied  in  peace  ar» 
of  very   different   character   and  dimensions.     A  perfect  aiw 


Allotment 
not  neces- 
sarily uni- 
form. 


^  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  system  of  tripartite  division  adopte* 
by  the  Burgundians  and  other  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  on  thi 
continent,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  plan  in  England.  See  on  then 
Savigny,  Bom.  Recht  im  Mittelalter,  i.  296, 300, 310,  331 ;  Hallam,  Middl> 
Ages,  i.  146;  Allen,  Prerogative,  pp.  193-195. 

*  Godred  divided  the  Isle  of  Man  by  lot ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  90. 

'  Gibbon,  viii.  227,  228;  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  73:  'exer 
citui  Zeugitanam  vel  proconsularem  funiculo  hereditatis  divisit.'  Yidoi 
Yitensis,  Hist.  pers.  Yand.  i.  4.  So  the  tradition  of  Normandy,  *  illaii 
terrain  suis  fidelibus  funiculo  divisit.'  Dudo,  p.  85  ;  Thorpe's  Lappenbei^. 
iii.  18.  The  term  funiculus  hereditatis  is  borrowed  from  the  Yulgate, 
Deut.  XXX.  9;  Ps.  civ.  ii. 

♦  Above,  p.  56. 

^  Mercia  was  partly  divided  the  following  year,  Chr.  Sax.  a  J).  876,  877. 
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symmetrical  division  of  the  whole  land  would  be  possible  only  importance 
on  the  theory  that  the  colonising  people  were  numerous  enough  lands  m  thii 
to  occupy  it.     That  they  were  not  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  the  public  lands,  which  down  to  a  late  period  form  a  con- 
spicaoQS  and  peculiar  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  polity.   Ultimately 
no  doubt  a  territorial  arrangement  of  hundreds  and  townships 
did  cover  the  land  exhaustively ;  but  that  result  was  attained 
onlj  when  the  personal  basis  of  the  hundred  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  term  had  a  geographical   application  only. 
Then  the  judicial  organisation  of  one  hundred  extended  to  the 
borders  of  the  next,  the  public  lands  were  included  within  the 
sane  organisation,  and  the  name  of  hundred  ceased  to  have 
any  numerical  signification.     So  the  inequality  of  the  existing 
divigions  may  partly  be  accounted  for  ^ 
The  existence  of  the  classes  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  kets,  Bxintence  o: 

unequal 

among  the  conquerors,  would  seem  further  to  imply  the  existence  estates. 

of  larger  and  smaller  private  estates^.     The  extent  of  the  land 

unappropriated  to  the  simple  freemen  must  have  left  it  open 

for  the  new  king  to  reward  his  chief  followers  with  extensive 

gnnis,  even  if  they  did  not  from  the  first  claim  a  larger  share 

in  the  allotment.     On  these  domains  and  on  the  public  land,  The  laetic 

^  '  and  native 

tbe  Ists  would  find  their  home  and  occupation  :  the  remnants  cultivators. 

of  the  native  race  would  find  more  lenient  treatment  than  they 

could  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  conmion  freeman,  and  might 

fctom  as  cultivators  to  the  land  which  had  been  their  own. 

^  although  such  estates  are  found  existing  as  soon  as  docu- 

>>«ntary  history  begins,  their  origin  cannot  be  safely  referred  to 

^  cause  only ;  for  even  if  absolute  equality  were  the  rule  in 

the  original  division,  the  extinction  of  families  and  the  transfer 

^  small  estates  might  easily  throw  an  accumulation  of  land  New  estate 
..  ,  1111     <^*  out  of 

^to  the  hands  of  a  single  owner ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  the  public 

ptiblic  land  afibrded  a  supply  from  which  new  properties  might 
lie  carved   continually,  without  any   regard   to   size.     In   all 
i%q)ect8  except   those   resulting  from  ownership  these  estates 
aight  be,  and  seem  to  have  been,  regulated  by  the  same  machi- 
nery as  the  townships  of  simple  freemen;    but  the  relations 

'  See  further,  §  45,  below.  '  Cf.  Gneist,  VerwaltungBrecht^  i.  4. 
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of  the  cultivator  of  another  man's  land  to  bis  lord  belong  to 
another  portion  of  our  investigation. 
General  The  general  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  there  miut 

bhioryof  *^ 

ftiiotment.  have  been  over  a  large  portion  of  each  colony,  a  regular  allotr 
ment  of  land  to  the  bodies  of  colonists  united  in  their  native  lasd 
by  the  tie  of  blood  or  of  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  moment 
represented  by  the  divisions  of  the  host  ^ ;  that  these  allotments 
varied  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  kindred,  the  portion 
assigned  to  a  single  family  or  house  being  a  hide  of  land  ^ ;  that 
besides  these  the  nobles  or  other  great  men  received  grants  of 
estates,  or  perhaps  attached  themselves  to  the  political  centre  on 
the  condition  of  retaining  estates  which  they  had  already 
appropriated ;  and  that  the  surplus  land  remained  the  common 
property  of  the  nation.  This  surplus  land  during  a  long  period 
after  the  first  invasion  would  go  on  increasing  as  the  Britons 
were  driven  farther  westward  :  after  the  conversion  it  furnished 
the  stock  from  which  the  monasteries  were  endowed,  and  by 
grants  to  them  and  to  individuals  it  was  much  diminished,  until 
finally  it  became  mere  demesne  of  the  king. 
Question  of  36.  The  question  of  the  primary  allotment  leads  directly  to 
tenure.  that  of  the  primitive  tenure.  The  possession  of  land  was,  eYW 
whilst  the  idea  of  nationality  was  mainly  a  personal  one,  th« 
badge  if  not  the  basis  of  all  political  and  constitutional  right 
On  it  depended,  when  the  personal  idea  yielded  to  the  territonat 

^  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  69-71,  125. 

^  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  extent  of  the  hide  it  is  not  necessary  hew 
to  dilate ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  88  sq.,  attempts  to  fix  it  at  thirty-three  aertf 
or  thereabouts,  or  1 20  acres  of  a  size  one-fourth  of  the  present  aore.  Bot 
although  his  argument  obviates  many  difficulties,  it  opens  the  way  fcr 
many  more.  The  mansus,  mansa,  manens,  cassatum,  terra  aratri,  of  the 
charters  are  all  interpreted  to  mean  the  same  thing,  although  they  iDty 
have  had  local  differences.  See  Bobertson,  Historici^  Essays,  pp.  88-102  '• 
6.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  120.  The  later  hide  was  no  doubt  i  ao  or  100 
acres.  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  535,  gives  several  passageH  in  which  the  GermMi 
luiha  is  made  to  contain  thirty  or  forty  acres.  It  is  possible  that  some  w 
the  greatest  inconsistencies  in  the  use  of  these  words  may  arise  from  th^ 
being  used  to  -express  the  whole  share  of  one  man  in  all  the  fields  of  Itf 
village.  Thirty  hides  in  a  system  of  common  cultivation  would  repreaBol 
such  an  allotment  in  each  of  the  cultivated  areas.  But  this  will  not  ezpltf 
all ;  and  local  and  national  peculiarities,  as  well  as  variations  at  di&m 
times,  aod  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  land,  njiust  be  taken  fo 
gi-anted. 
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tbengktB  and  obligations,  the  rank,  value  and  credibility  of  the  imporUtire 
member  of  the  body  politic ;  it  became  the  basis  as  well  as  the  cUanioter  ot 

fitf^tllllV* 

tiogible  expression  of  his  status.  According  to  the  tenure  by  which 
it  wag  held  very  much  of  the  internal  and  external  history  of  the 
mtion  changes  its  aspect.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  an  early 
itage  of  society  is  favourable  to  simplicity  in  determiDing  the 
character  of  tenure  and  the  relations  dependent  upon  it.  Simple 
as  tike  origin  of  property  may  have  been,  we  have  no  historical 
data  concerning  it,  and  when  the  subject  does  come  within  the 
ken  of  history,  it  is  anything  but  simple  and  uniform.  In  the  early 
Germanic  system  it  is  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prove  the  exis- 
tence, except  by  way  of  inference,  of  any  determinate  property  in 
severalty :  the  original  gift  comes  from  the  community  of  which 
the  receiver  is  a  member,  the  gift  is  of  itself  mainly  of  the 
diaracter  of  usufruct,  the  hold  is  ideal  rather  than  actual ; 
except  in  his  own  homesteeid  the  freeman  can  but  set  his  foot 
on  the  soil  and  say,  '  this  is  mine  this  year,  next  year  it  will  be 
•nother's,  and  that  which  is  another's  now  will  be  mine  then.' 
It  is  only  by  way  of  inference  that  we  discover  that  there  must 
haye  been  larger  and  smaller  properties ;  the  larger  held  by 
thoae  who  had  to  support  a  larger  household,  the  magistrate 
^  his  comitattiSf  or  the  noble  with  his  great  train  of  kinsmen. 
Without  conjecturing  how  the  change  took  place,  we  may  safely  Q^^^hlp 
ttwme  that,  althous:h  traces  still  remain  of  common  land  tenure  *J^®  "^®  *"^ 

'  o  ^  Angrio-Boxor 

*tthe  opening  of  Anglo-Saxon  History,  absolute  ownership  of  ^-inaes- 

l»nd  in  severalty  was  established  and  becoming  the  rule.  "We 

^j  then  regard  the  land  as  referable  to  two  great  divisions :  J^^^i^d. 

ftat  which  was  held  by  individuals  in  fiill  ownership,  and  that  of 

vbich  the  ownership  was  in  the  state;   the  intermediate  case 

of  lands  held  by   local   communities  in  common,  and  used  in 

oommon  by  the  owners  of  land  as  appurtenances  to  their  several 

<*^  may  be  for  the  moment  put  out  of  sight.      The  land  held 

^  hll  ownership  might  be  either  an  '  ethel,'  ^  an  inherited  or 


^  Btkd  18  used  here  on  the  authority  of  Kemble,  Grimm,  Maurer  and 
other  writers  on  land ;  but  whenever  the  word  pccnre  in  history  it  w  equi- 
^aknt  to '  patria,'  and  has  no  special  reference  to  landed  estate.  See  Bede, 
H.  S.  iil  1, 8,  9,  iS,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 
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T^«^      otherwise  acquired  portion  of  original  allotment;  or  an  estate 

land.  created  by  legal  process  out  of  the  public  land.      Both  these  are 

included  in  the  more  common  term  *  alod'^;  but  the  former  looks 
for  its  evidence  in  the  pedigree  of  its  owner  or  in  the  wifaieBB 
of  the  community,  while  the  latter  can  produce  the  charter  or 
book  by  which  it  is  created,  and  is  called  *  bocland '  *.  As  the 
primitive  allotments  gradually  lost  their  historical  character,  as 
the  primitive  modes  of  transfer  became  obsolete,  and  the  use  of 
written  records  took  their  place,  the  etbel  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
bookland  ^.    All  the  land  that  is  not  so  accounted  for  hafciUlani^ 

Public  or  or  public  land :  it  comprised  the  whole  area  that  was  not  at  the 
original  allotment  assigned  to  individuals  or  communities,  and 
that  was  not  subsequently  divided  into  estates  of  bookland.  The 
folkland  was  the  standing  treasury  of  the  country :  no  alienation 
of  any  part  of  it  could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
national  council ;  but  it  might  be  allowed  to  individuals  to  hold 
portions  of  it  subject  to  rents  and  other  services  to  the  state, 

TheHrinoda  from  which  the  owners  of  bookland  were  exempt,  except  in  the 
three  cases  of  the^rc?  or  military  service,  the  repair  of  bridges, 
and  the  maintenance  of  fortifications  ^.   These  estates  of  folkland 

*  The  alod  does  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents  before  the  eleyenth 
century,  when  it  appears  in  the  Latin  of  Canute's  laws  in  the  Golbertine 
MS.  as  the  equivalent  of  hoclaTid  or  hereditas.  Schmid,  Gresetze,  &e< 
p.  26r. 

^  The  different  explanations  of  folkland  and  bookland,  given  at  diflforent 
periods,  are  collected  by  Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  538.  Spelman  thooght 
that  bookland  implied  a  written  title,  whilst  folkland  was  based  on  tbe 
witness  of  the  people.  Yerelius  interpreted  bookland  as  feudal ;  PhiH^V 
thought  bookland  feudal,  and  folkland  alodial;  and  was  followed  by 
Grimm  and  Gaupp.  Even  Palgrave  connected  folkland  with  the  odili 
and  bookland  with  Isenland.  On  the  other  hand,  Somner,  Lambard,  Lys 
and  other  antiquaries  considered  bookland  to  be  freehold  held  nndtf 
charter,  folkland  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  llie  view  1M* 
accepted  was  established  by  Allen,  On  the  Prerogative,  pp.  ia5-iS3» 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  289 ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  L  69, 107 ;  HaUiA 
Middle  Ages,  ii.  406-410  ;  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  4. 

^  Bdcland  is  the  term  used  in  Alfred's  Bede  as  equivalent  topouwjMio  o^ 
possessiuncula.  Bddanda  cehte  is  posaessionea  praediorwn,  H.  R  liL  it* 
In  the  Latin  of  Alfred's  laws  (art.  41),  it  is  terra  hereditaria ;  in  Athei- 
stan,  vi.  i,  it  is  terra  testamentalis ;  in  Edgar,  ii.  2,  it  is  feadum;  in 
Ethelred,  I.  i.  14,  libera  terra;  in  Canute,  i.  11,  hereditas  or  alodi^mi 
though  the  passage  is  a  mere  re-enactment  of  Edgar,  ii.  2  (feudum) ;  iu 
Canute,  ii.  77,  terra  hereditaria  ;  in  other  places  the  vernacular  is  retained. 

*  The  trinoda  necessitas  first  appears  in  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  charten 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.     It  occurs  however  earikr  IB 


nation.       Here  the  king  himself  could  not  appropriate  a 

the  folkland  without  the  consent  of  the  witenagemot. 

er  bookland  or  folkland  could  be  leased  out  by  its  holders ;  iHvereity  of 

,  tenant- 

ider  the  name  of  Icenland  ,  held  by  free  cultivators  :  the  cultivators, 

owners  could  so  let  their  distant  estates  to  hereditary 

ents,  such  as  Isets  and  freedmen,  whilst  their  home  farm  was 

jed  by  hired  labourers  or  by  slaves.      The  multiplicity  of 

in  the  cultivating  classes,  which   was  thus  engendered, 

Dg  to  the  legal  status  of  the  individual,  his  relation  to  the 

d,  the  extent  or  character  of  his  holding,  and  the  nature 

ervice,  produced  the  somewhat  bewildering  nomenclature 


[  ones,  e.g.  a.d.  6i6,  Cod.  Dipl.  dcccclxxxiii.    It  is  mentioned  in  the 
le  council  of  Clovesho  of  a.d.  742,  Councils,  &c.  iii.  341  ;  and  in  a  f 
of  Ethelbald,  issued  at  Godmundesleah  in  a.d.  749,  ibid.  p.  386.  ' 
8  two  or  three  times  in  charters  of  Offa,  more  frequently  in  those  ' 
il^  and  becomes  very  ji^eneral  after  the  time  of  Egbert.     The  cor-  > 
ng  obligations  in  the  Frank  empire  are  the  host,  repairing  of  <. 
ortifications,  and  bridges,  and  watch.     Waitz,  t>.  V.  G.  iv.  30,  31.  ^ 
called  by  Charles  the  Bald  *  antiquam  et  aliarum  gentium  con- 
lem ;'  and  although  first  traceable  on  the  continent  in  the  reign  t 
les  the  Great,  is  probably  much  older  in  custom ;  but  the  argu- 
rhich  refer  it  to  Roman  origin   want  both   congruity  and   con* 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  a  law  of  a.d.  423,  in  the  code 
Inian,  zi.  744 :   '  igitur  ad  instructiones  reparationesque  itinerum 
que  nullum  genus  hominum  nulliusque  dignitatis  ac  venerationis 
cessare  oportet.'    Mr.  Coote,  in  his  *  Neglected  Fact,'  has  argued 
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Question  of 
freedom. 


that  meets  us  in  Domesday-book;    and  these  have  an  ubpor* 
tance  of  their  own  in  social  history. 

37.  There  is  no  department  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  which  preaentB 
greater  difl&culties,  or  has  been  more  variously  viewed,  than  that 
of  status.  In  one  aspect  all  men  are  free  except  the  slave  pure 
and  simple  who  is  his  master's  chattel.  In  another  all  are  unfree 
except  the  fully  qualified  freeman,  the  owner  of  land  for  which 
he  owes  no  dependence  on  another  ^ ;  all  who  stand  in  the 
relations  of  personal  dependence,  however  entered  and  however 
terminable,  are  regarded  as  unfree.  The  former  view  appears  the 
more  simple  and  true. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  slavery  in  the  strictest  sense  was  an 
institution,  early,  if  not  a  primitive,  institution  of  the  race.  Tacitus  knew  that 
the  slave  had  no  remedy  against  the  violence  of  his  master ;  even 
his  life  could  be  taken  with  impunity.  And  in  the  earliest  English 
laws  such  slaves  are  found ;  the  thiow  ^  or  slave  simple,  whether 
weaVi — that  is,  of  British  extraction,  captured  or  purchased,— or 
of  the  common  German  stock  descended  from  the  slaves  of  the  first 
colonists :  the  esne  ^  or  slave  who  works  for  hire ;  the  wite-theow^ 
who  is  reduced  to  slavery  because  he  cannot  pay  his  debts ;  the 
man  who  has  sold  himself  or  his  children  to  avoid  starvation'; 


ISlavery  a 
piimitive 


(^lasses  of 
slaves. 


*  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  235.  This  is  Kemble's  view  (Saxons,  i.  i2«8q.)i 
but  seems  to  be  exaggerated  by  bim  beyond  reasonable  dimensions.  H^ 
treats  the  wife  and  son  as  unfree  in  relation  to  the  father,  as  being  in  bis 
mund.  K.  Maurer  however  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  '  only  the  free 
can  stand  in  mund :  the  unfree  can  stand  only  in  possession*  (gewere« 
seizin).  Bethmann-Hollweg  explains  the  mv/nd  as  covering  the  relatiotf 
of  lord  and  un£nee  as  well  as  husband  and  wife,  father  and  child.  CSvil* 
process,  iv.  11.  Waitz  thinks  it  best  to  describe  the  dependent  di* 
(Horige,  laets,  &c.)  as  neither  free  nor  unfree.  P.  V.  G.  i.  176.  Sie 
K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  405  sq. ;  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  6.  V.  i.  359. 

^  TheoWt  from  the  same  root  as  dienent  to  serve ;  Grinun,  R.  A.  p.  ^3' 
Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  669. 

^  Eine  (Gothic,  asneU)^  an  unfree  hireling.  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  304* 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  215,  considers  the  eime  as  superior  in  position  to  tke 
theow.  See,  however,  Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  568,  who  regards  vir,  juvenM, 
as  the  original  meaning. 

^  Wite-theow,  possibly  the  man  who  is  reduced  to  slavery  as  not  able  to 
pay  the  fines  by  which  the  breach  of  the  peace  is  redeemed ;  so  that  be  is 
in  a  state  of  penal  servitude.  See  Schmid,  Gesetze^  &c.  p.  679 ;  K.  Mmtft, 
Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  409. 

*  There  is  in  Kemble,  C.  D.  dccccxxv,  a  manumission  of  several  men  who 
^ad  '  sold  their  heads  for  meat  in  the  evil  days.'  Theodore's  Penitentiil 
(Coxmcils,  &c.  iii.  202)  allows  this  voluntary  servitude. 


and  his  holydays  are  secured  to  him^ ;  he  can  purchase 
jdom  with  savings  ^  which  in  some  unexplained  way  the  |g^I^-y 
}  allowed  him  to  keep,  and  the  spiritual  law  can  enforce  a 
e  on  the   master  for   illtreating  him.      But  his  status 
b  to  his  children ;  all  his  posterity,  unless  the  chain  is . 
hy  emancipation,  are  bom  slaves  ^. 

le  status  of  the  free  be  held  to  include  all  who  have  legal  Sf  .^''^ 
the  class  may  be  divided,  first,  into  those  who  have  land  landed  or 
r  own,  and  those  who  have  not.     Of  the  former  the  law 
ke  immediate  cognisance,  they  have  a  tangible  stake  in 
Dununity  through  which  the  law  can  enforce  its  obliga- 

Of  the  latter  it  can  take   cognisance  only   mediately,  ^^^®  ^}^®^ 
h  some  person  whom  the  law  can  touch,  and  they  are  ^^®  *  *^"^- 
»re  compelled  to  put  themselves  in  dependence  on  some 
th  whom  it  can  deal  as  answerable  for  their  forthcoming, 
ilation  of  dependence  on  a  lord  may  however  be  entered 
r  a  free  landowner  for  the  sake  of  honour  or  protection  *• 

• 

yen  hundred  and  twenty  loaves,  besides  morning  meals  and  noon 

Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Saturn,  ap.  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  38. 

Ioi*s  law  a  slave  working  on  Sunday  at  his  master's  command 

firee  (Ini,  4  3).     See  also  Canute,  Sec.  45  ;   Ethelred,  vii.  3,  §  a  ; 

$  43  ;  Theodore,  Penit.  ii.  J  3,  §  3.     '  Non  licet  homini  a  servo  tol- 

:uniam  quam  ipse  labore  suo  adquesierit.'    Councils,  &c.  iii.  202. 
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ClaMses  of 
dependent 
fretfmen., 


Classes  of 
landed  iree- 
nieii. 


The  dependent  class  thus  includes  a  great  variety  of  relations ; 
the  comitcUus  or  personal  following  of  the  king  or  ealdorman ;  all 
freemen  hired  as  household  servants  or  field  labourers ;  the  rent- 
paying  tenants  of  other  men's  lands;  and  the  hereditaiy 
dependents  who  have  personal  rights,  the  laets  and  the  freedmen: 
the  landless,  the  homeless,  the  kinless,  must  all  seek  a  lord  whose 
protection  is  to  be  secured  by  voluntary  service,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  their  appearance  in  the  law  courts,  and  who  in  some 
cases  exercises  an  actual  jurisdiction  over  them  ^. 

The  fully  qualified  freeman  who  has  an  estate  of  land,  may  be 
of  various  degrees  of  wealth  and  dignity,  from  the  ceorl  witii  a 
single  hide,  to  the  thegn  with  five  hides,  a  place  in  the  king^s  hall, 
a  bell-house  and  burh-geat  seat ;  to  the  still  more  powerful  man 
who  has  'thriven  to  eorl-right,'  or  who  has  his  forty  hides*;  the 
ealdorman  and  the  etheling.  He  may  be  a  simple  husbandman 
or  the  lord  of  a  soken  and  patron  of  hundreds  of  servants  and 
followers.     The  cross  division  according  to  blood  and  wergild 


*  Konrad  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  415  sq.  The  law  of  AthelstUt 
ii.  §  2,  is  as  follows :  '  Et  diximus  de  illis,  qui  dominos  non  habent,  do 
quibus  rectum  difficile  conquiritur  aut  nullum;  praecipiatur  cognationi 
eorum  ut  eos  ad  rectum  adducat  et  dominum  eis  inveniat  in  conventa 
publico.'  JVlaurer  points  to  the  Edictum  Pistense  of  Charles  the  Bald  tf 
a  parallel  (a.d.  864),  §  6 :  *  Quidam  leves  homines  de  istis  comitatiboi 
qui  devastati  sunt  a  Nortmannis,  in  quibus  res  et  mancipia  et  domoi 
habuerunt,  quia  nunc  mancipia  et  domes  non  habent,  quasi  licenter  maioB 
faciunt;  et  quia  non  habent  domes  ad  quas  secundum  legem  manniriet 
banniri  possint,  dicunt  quod  de  mannitione  vel  bannitione  legibus  compro' 
bari  et  legaliter  judicari  non  possunt.'  The  count  is  therefore  to  send  a 
missus  into  the  district  and  *  si  necesse  fuerit  ipse  in  forbannum  mittator 
qui  ad  justitiam  reddendam  venire  noluerit.'  Athelstan's  law  continiitf 
'  et  si  hoc  efficere  nolit  vel  non  possit,  ad  terminum  sit  ille  forbannitoB 
deinceps :'  the  parallel  seems  more  than  accidental,  although  the  remediil 
measures  are  dififerent.  In  .Iceland  ever/  one  who  is  not  himself  settled  ai 
a  peasant  proprietor  must  choose  himself  a  domicile  (gri'S).  Maurtfi 
p.  437.  The  Capitulum  of  a.d.  847,  'Volumus  etiam  ut  unusquisqM 
liber  homo  in  nostro  regno  seniorem  qualem  voluerit  in  nobis  et  in  notUii 
fidelibus  accipiat,'  merely  gives  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  lord,  does  not 
enforce  it  as  a  duty.  Waitz,  D.V.  G.  iv.  334.  The  Capitula  Lombardonni 
afford  a  better  parallel :  '  Et  quia  sunt  nonnulli  qui  sine  proprietatibos  ia 
regno  nostro  degentes  judicia  comitimi  efiugiunt,  atque  non  habentes  w 
ant  substantiam  quibus  constringi  possint,  ideo  circumquaqu«  malitias  ezar 
oere  non  cessant,  de  illis  nobis  placuit  ut  ipsi  cum  quibus  videntur  manflf* 
aut  eos  praesentent  aut  pro  eorum  male&ctis  rationem  reddant.'  Waiti* 
D.  V.  G.  iv.  363. 

*  Banks;  Schmid,  G^setse,  &c.  p.  389. 
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ffed^botli  clasaea  of  the  free  :  the  noble  may  be  forced  to  have  Oradation  ( 
I  lord,  the  ceorl  having  land   may  dispense  with  one.      The 
eorlcondmsn  is  i^ortb  his  high  wergild  even  if  he  be  landless : 
the  ceorl  may  attain  to  thegn-right  and  yet  his  children  to  the 
third  generation   will  not  be  gesithcund  \      But  there  is  no 
impassable  barrier  between  the  classes  :  the  ceorl  may  become 
thegn-wortby,    and   the  thegn  eorl-worthy^.      And   there  are 
gradations   in   every  class ;   four  ranks  of  the   eorlcund,    and 
three  of  the  Isets ;   three  even  of  the  household  slaves '.     The 
great  distinction  however  is  that  of  wealth,  the  landless  ceorl  is 
little  better  off  than  the  slave,  except  that  he  may  choose  his 
own  master. 
38.  The  primary  element  which  the  law  regards  is  the  land-  Importance 

«  !/•  ,..         1.11  1.1  oftheftimilj 

owning  freeman  ;  the  first  relation  m  which  he  stands  is  that  of  relation  in 
thefemily*.  The  political  importance  of  the  tie  of  kindred  is  in  Germany 
prehistoric  :  the  early  Germans  were  associated  in  families  for 
the  service  of  the  host  and  for  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of 
land,  but  the  family  had  no  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members, 
nor  any  representation  in  the  state.  So  also  in  England,  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  primitive  villages  in  whose  name  the  pa- 
tronymic syllable  ing  occurs  were  originally  colonised  by  com- 
munities united  either  really  by  blood  or  by  the  belief  in  a  common 
descent':  but  the  legal  relations  were  for  most  purposes  merged 

^  We^gildB,  Schmid,  Gresetze,  p.  399. 
;iWd.p.389. 

'  Laws  of  Ethelbert,  §  75,  mentions  four  classes  of  the  eorlcond ;  §  26, 
ftne  dasses  of  liets ;  §§  1 1  and  16,  three  classes  of  theows. 

*  K.  Maorer,  Kritische  Ueberschau,  i.  52-62.  The  view  of  Kemble 
(SnoM,  i  234  sq.)  seems  to  exaggerate  the  political  importance  of  the 
^tn^imk^  at  least  if  it  refers  to  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  however  early. 
^  also  Bobertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  309-340 :  where 
liiwwiie  fiur  too  much  latitude  of  conjecture  is  taken.  As  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  in  the  development  of  the  German  statensystem 
gHMnQv,  the  views  of  Sybel  are  combated  by  Waitz,  Pas  Alte  Becht, 
fh  126,  127;  Deutsche  Yerfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  50-56  sq.,  and  re- 
JMtid  by  K.  Maurer,  Kritische  Ueberschau,  i.  61.  It  is  true  that  ia  the 
BOBnd  state  the  fiunily  bond  is  the  only  trustworthy  one,  but  the  Germans 
W  pasMd  that  stage  when  they  entered  history.  Still  there  are  sufficient 
vwti^  of  the  prior  importance  of  the  principle  to  make  the  inquiry 
Tihiable. 

*  On  this  and  on  its  connexion  with  the  Mark  system  see  Kemble, 
Saxons,  I  58  sq.  and  af^ndix  A. 
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already  in  those  of  the  township  or  the  mark,  and  the  political 
weight  of  the  kindred  was  accidental  only.  Yet  significant  traces 
of  the  old  importance  of  the  bond  remain  :  as  in  the  Germania 
Dutiesof  the  the  kindred  have  a  share  in  the  pecuniary  fines  paid  for  the 
wrongs  of  their  kinsman^,  so  in  England  the  msegth  share  in 
the  wergild  paid  for  their  slain  brother,  and  contribute  to  the 
payment  for  one  whom  their  brother  has  slain^ ;  they  are  the 
legal  compurgators  for  one  another'  in  accusation  or  defence, 
they  are  bound  to  protect  their  kinsman  in  his  minority*,  to 
seek  a  lord  and  find  a  home  for  him  if  he  is  lordless  or  home- 
less'. All  these  however  are  legal  rather  than  constitutional 
obligations. 

1q\  h*  ^^'  ^^®  ^°^*  ®^ *^®  constitutional  machinery  is  the  townsHp, 

the  villata  or  vie  us  ^.  It  may  represent  the  original  allotment 
of  the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  free  community,  or  the  setHe* 
ment  of  the  kindred  colonising  on  their  own  account,  or  the 
estate  of  the  great  proprietor  who  has  a  tribe  of  dependents. 
Its  headman  is  the  tun-gerefa,  who  in  the  dependent  townships 
is  of  course  nominated  by  the  lord  ''j  but  in  the  independent  ones 

*  Tac.  Grerm.  c.  21. 

^  For  the  share  of  the  kindred  in  the  receipt  see  Schmid,  €re8etze,p.394; 
for  their  share  in  the  payment,  Alfred,  §§  27,  28  ;  Edmund,  ii.  7,  &c. 
'  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  §  51  ;  Hen.  I.,  64,  §  4. 

*  Hlothere  and  Eadric,  §  6.  '  Athelstan,  ii.  §§  2,  8. 

*  Tun,  viculus,  vicus,  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  17;  tiin-sclpe,  vicus,  v.  10;  W» 
grerc/a,  villicus,  iv.  24;  v.  10. — Tun-scipet  Edgar,  iv.  8.  Ttines-mant  iWi 
iv.  8,  1 3.  The  tun  is  originally  the  enclosure  or  hedge,  whether  of  the 
single  farm  or  of  the  enclosed  \'illage,  as  the  hurk  is  the  fortified  house  of  tiM 
powerful  man.  The  corresponding  word  in  Norse  is  gardr,  our  ffortk  w 
yard.  The  equivalent  German  termination  is  Tietnif  our  ham  ;  the  Daoidi 
form  is  &y,  (Norse  hu  =  German  hau).  Some  inferences  might  be  drawn 
from  these  differences  as  to  the  contrasts  of  early  colonisation.  See  GrianBi 
K.  A.  p.  534.  The  notion  of  the  dorf  or  tkorpe  seems  to  stand  a  fittk 
further  from  the  primitive  settlement. 

"^  Athelstan,  iii.  §  7.      *  Si  tunc  sit  aliquis  qui  tot  homines  habeat,  quod 
non  sufficiat    omnes  custodire,  praeponat  sibi  singulis  villis  praeposHsB 
unum,  &c.*      On  the  origin  of  the  word  gerefa,  see  Max  MUller's  LectoiM 
on  Language,  ii.  281.     It  has  been  regarded  generally  as  the  same  word 
with  the  Gennan  graf,  and  derived   from  grau,  grey = senior,  but  many 
other  explanations  have  found  &vour ;  Grinmi  connected  it  with  r^ 
tigniun,  tectum,  and  interpreted  it  as  comes,  socius,  the  inmate  of  tb0 
same  house ;  Spelman  connected  it  with  reafan,  to  plunder,  and  thus  ao* 
counted  for  the  Latin  word  exactor  used  to  translate  it;  Kemble  with  r6Cui 
or  r^fan,  to  call  aloud^  making  it  originally  mean  the  hannUor  or  prodainier 
of  the  court ;  Kichthofen   derives  it  from  the  Greek  yp&pw ;  and  other 


I  by  inheritance. 

corporate  unity  is  subjected  to  changes  both  by  way  of  Betotkm  of 

meut  and  under  legidative  action.    In  its  earlier  stage  it  tbe  town- 

ye  been  the  commnnify  of  free  and  kindred  cuUivators, 

I  is  called  the  inark}.     It  cannot  be  safely  affirmed  that 

rman  settlers  in  Britain  brought  with  them  the  entire 

of  the  mark  organiBation,  or  that  that  system  was  ever  in 

Saxon  times  the  basis  of  local  administration.     The  com- 

e  rarity  of  the  word,  whether  in  laws  and  charters  or  in 

wnes,  forbids  the  idea  of  such  completenees,  universality, 

damental  constitutional   significance  °.     But  of  such  an 

ita  are  also  iniiigiaed.  M.  Miiller  would  not  'be  at  all  surprised 
kng^o-SAiOD  gereia  turned  out  to  be  etpDologically  imcoanected 
Genoan  jra/'  (LectOres,  ii.  384),  and  tLia  is  so  far  probable,  that 
the  Aindamenbd,  umToraal  and  pemiiuient  idea  of  the  gerefa  is 
iliip,  the  graf  ia  not,  so  iar  as  appears,  a  steward  at  all,  but  primarily 
'eraallj  a  mngistrete.  If  tben  they  are  tbe  same  word,  the  English 
lOn  seems  to  be  most  primitive,  and  there  is  at  least  one  link 
between  it  and  the  graf. 

able  htta  the  credit  oif  being  the  first  to  recognise  the  applicability 
i£h  history  of  the  results  of  GermaD  investigations  into  the  mark 
bnt  with  bis  usual  tendency  to  eiaggeratioD.  Since  he  wrote,  the 
abject  has  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  G.  L.  von  Maurer  in  several 
the  most  important  results  of  which  for  the  history  of  e|rlj  society 
ith  the  view  of  Dr.  Waitz  in  the  Deutsche  VerfasBunis-Geschichte. 
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Traces  of  institution  there  are  distinct  traces.  We  nowhere  see  the 
qualification  of  the  freeman  for  political  right  depending  on  a 
partnership  in  tenure  and  cultivation  of  common  land.  It  may 
have  heen  the  case  very  early,  hut  it  is  more  prohahle  that  tiie 
settlers  had  passed  beyond  this  stage  before  they  migrated.  Yet 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  villages  the  same  significant  syllable 
that  poiats  to  the  idea  of  cognatio  points  equally  to  the  mark : 
and  what  is  indisputable,  the  existence  of  the  common  system  of 

in  the  cultivation,  and  of  common  lands  belonging  in  usufruct  to  the 

members  of  the  township,  prove  the  abiding  influence  of  the 
mark  principled  Community  of  land  and  joint  action  in 
cultivation  might  exist  without  forming  the  basis  of  the  political 
unity  of  the  community :  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  precluded 
the  possession  of  private  estate  among  the  sharers  of  it,  and  in  its 
later  forms  it  appears  merely  as  an  appendage  to  such  private 
possession.  Common  lands  of  manors  and  townships  exist  at 
the  present  day,  and,  within  a  century,  common  cultivation  also 
existed  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  to  this  system  that 
the  origin  of  some  part  of  the  machinery  of  local  courts  of  the 

and  in  the    manor  and  township  which  still  exist  may  be  traced*.    The 

court  boron     ^  . 

of  the  riffht  of  the  mark  men  to  determine  whether  a  new  settler  shoula 

manor.  ^ 

be  admitted  to  the  township  exists  in  the  form  of  admitting  a 
tenant  at  the  court  baron  and  customary  court  of  every  manor': 
the  right  of  the  markmen  to  determine  the  by-laws  *,  the  local 
ajrrangement  for  the  common  husbandry,  or  the  fencing  of  the 

charters, — e.g.  Cod.  Dipl.  dcxxxiii, — in  the  full  signification  ;  but  mow 
generally  as  a  simple  boundary.  The  *mercemot/  mentioned  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  dlxviii,  is  referred  by  Kemble  to  the  place  where  the  markmoot  wai 
held,  Saxons,  i.  55.  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  631,  gives  some  other  passage" 
where  the^  word  mark  occurs,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  full  sense  in  the 
laws. 

^  Ini,  §  42.  '  If  ceorls  have  a  common  meadow,  or  other  partible  land  to 
fence,  and  some  have  fenced  their  part,  some  have  not,  and  [strange  cattle 
come  in  and]  eat  up  the  common  com  or  grass,  let  those  go  who  own  the 
gap  and  compensate  to  the  others.'  The  common  wood,  *  commune  silfr 
quam  nos  Saxonice  in  gemennisse  didmus/  is  mentioned  in  a  charier  of 
Ethelwulf,  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  i. 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  54;  Maine,  Village  Communities,  pp.  138-140;  and 
W.  Maurer's  Essay. 

'  See  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  54.  That  the  markmoot  was  a  court  of  jostice 
as  Kemble  conjectures  seems  altogether  improbable. 

*  Nelson,  Lex  Manerionmi,  pp.  54-58. 


all  this  and  the  enioyment  of  political  nchts  there  is  no  has  out- 

T    .  .^      ^  1.      grown  the 

kte  connexion,    it  is  as  an  owner  of  land,  not  as  a  member  mark. 

lark-commnnity,  that  the  free  man  has  rights  and  duties, 

re  is  no  evidence  that  in  England  the  only  way  of  owning 

3  the  membership  of  the  mark. 

listorical  township  is  the  body  of  alodial  owners  who  have 

d  beyond  the  stage  of  land-community,  retaining  many 

of  that  organisation ;  or  the  body  of  tenants  of  a  lord 

plates  them  or  allows  them  to  regulate  themselves  on 

68  derived  from  the  same. 

n  a  further  staffe  the  township  appears  in  its  eccle-  The  town- 

.  .  .      .      ship  as  a  dis- 

form  as  the  parish^  or  portion  of  a  parish,  the  district  trictofa 
I  to  a  church  or  priest ;  to  whom  its  ecclesiastical  dues  parish. 
Lerallyalso  its  tithes  are  paid.     The  boundaries  of  the 
md  the  township  or  townships  with  which  it  coincides,  ■■Hi 

erally  the  same ;  in  small  parishes  the  idea  and  even  HI 

■  township  is  frequently,  at  the  present  day,  sunk  in  that 
orish ;  and  all  the  business  that  is  not  manorial  is  dis  • 

in  vestry  meetings,  which  are  however  primarily  meet- 
the  township  for  church  purposes.  ^^H 

?he  name  of  tithing,  which  in  some  parts  of  England  The  Tithing.., 
)laces  that  of  township  as  the  unit  of  local  administra- 
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Origin  of  the  understood  to  represent  a  subdivision  of  the  hundred.  Natu- 
iiihirg.  rally  the  word  would  mean  the  tenth  part  of  the  larger  division, 
and  if  an  instance  were  forthcoming  of  the  historical  intro- 
duction of  the  hundred,  or  the  colonisation  of  a  border  territory, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  hundred  and  tithing  were 
measured  in  proper  proportion.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
is  safer  to  allow  to  the  tithing  the  same  laxity  of  interpretation 
that  Tacitus  allowed  to  the  hundred.  It  is  however  quite 
possible  that  the  term  was  a  relic  of  the  same  system  thai 
the  hundred  itself  represents^,  and  that  it  was  revived  for  polic( 
and  fiscal  purposes,  as  a  personal  as  well  as  a  territorial  divi 
sion,  ultimately  sinking  its  functions,  and,  except  in  some  of  th< 
western  counties,  the  name  also,  in  those  of  the  townships.  I 
would  thus  mark  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  the  persona 
organisation  of  the  free  people  passed  into  the  territorial  system 
But  the  name  of  tithing  has  been  very  commonly  applied  both  b; 

matter  of  theft.  It  is  curious  that  teothung  should  be  ordinarily  used  for  a 
association  of  ten,  as  the  only  whole  of  which  the  tithe  is  ten  must  be  tb 
hundred;  and  if ,  as  generally  believed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hundred  wastb 
long  one  of  six  score,  the  tithing  ought  to  have  contained  twelve;  m 
rieta  speaks  of  the  frankpledges  as  dezeins.  The  only  other  place  wher 
the  tithing  occurs  is  in  the  Secular  law  of  Canute,  §  20.  Palgrave,  Com 
monwealth,  pp.  cxxi-cxxvi. 

^  The  dec€mtt8  and  decaniay  or  decuria,  occur  in  the  -organisation  of  th 
host,  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  and  Bavarians ;  and  in  connexion  wit 
the  police  system  in  the  Lombard  laws  also.  The  decanus  in  Frank  h\ 
is  the  lowest  officer  in  the  host,  or  in  police  administration ;  but  nowber 
is  there  any  trace  of  a  division  of  land  connected  with  the  number.  Tb 
Frank  host  recognised  the  cordubemium  of  ten  men,  but  there  is  no  cei 
tainty  that  this  was  connected  with  the  deoanus.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  458 
473.     Cf.  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  9 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  199 

*  Tithings  at  present  exist  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire  ;  and  accorc 
ing  to  Pearson  (Maps,  52)  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  and  1 
all  counties  south  of  the  Thames  (except  Kent  and  Cornwall),  where  the 
answer  to  the  townships  of  other  counties.  Pearson,  Middle  Ages,  i.  25' 
says,  *  Ten  families  constituted  a  tithing,  the  self-governing  unit  of  the  stal 
which  is  now  represented  among  us  by  the  parish,  and  ten  tithings  were 
hundred.*  Robertson,  Hist.  Essays,  p.  Ixv,  also  uses  the  word  as  general 
equivalent  to  township.  It  is  however  very  rash  to  adopt  any  such  gen 
ralisation.  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  51,  59,  alleges  that  the  word 
not  found  in  Domesday,  and  rejects  the  idea  of  it  as  territorial.  Palgra 
(p.  cxxi.)  gives  instances  of  both  personal  frankpledges  and  local  tithings 
the  reign  of  Henry  III :  the  former  from  the  Western  counties.  He  a 
suggests  that  the  local  tithings  in  the  West  may  have  been  remains  of  1 
British  divisions  of  Cantreds  and  Trefs.  Mr.  Pearson  says  that  the  hi 
dreds  of  Devon  generally  contain  about  ten  parishes,  and  infers  thence  1 
original  identity  of  the  parish  with  the  tithing. 


e,  which  was  ena<jted  by  Athelstan '',  was  enlarged  by  a  ' 
Edgar^,  who  required  that  every  man  should  have  a  Principle  of 
lyho  should  be  bound  to  produce  him  in  case  of  litigation, 
iswer  for  him  if  he  were  not  forthcoming.      A  law  of 

*  re-enacts  this  direction,  in  close  juxta-position  with 

•  police  order;  namely,  that  every  man  shall  be  in  a 
d  and  in  a  tithing :  where  the  reference  is  probably  to  the 
ion  of  the  hundred  and  the  tithing  to  pursue  and  do 
on  the  thief.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  com- 
1  of  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  customs  issued  in  the  twelfth 
r,  contain  a  clause  on  which  the  later  practice  of  frank^ 

is  founded,  but  which  seems  to  originate  in  the  con* 

of  the  two  clauses  of  the  law  of  Canute.     By  this  article,  The 

•'  aooepted 

describes  itself  as  a  comparatively  recent  enactment  ,  ^llfcTJ^Sif 

"e  bound  to  combine  themselves  in  associations  of  ten,  to 

the  name  of  frith-horh  is  given  in  the  South,  and  that  of 

,netale  in  the  North  of  England.     Each  association  has  a 

m,  a  *  capital  pledge,'  borhs-ealdor  or  /rith-borge-head,  to 

)  the  business  of  the  ten.     Thus  constituted,  they  are 

g  sureties  for  one  another :  if  one  break  the  law,  the 

diis  subject  a  great  literature  exists,  which  may  be  seen  summed 

•   ••       ■»%    -XT    r^    :      ._.        . ci-T :j    r^ i.__ £  .£    e  .o  .    xr    iijr 
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Law  of         other  nine  shall  hold  him  to  right ;  if  they  cannot  produce  him, 

'^  ^    ^'  the  capital  pledge  with  two  of  his  fellows,  and  the  head  men 

and  two  others  out  of  each  of  the  three  nearest /W<A-6orA«,  are  to 

purge  their  association  of  complicity  in  the  flight  of  the  criminal, 

or  to  make  good  the  mischief  he  has  done.     The  association  of 

the  ten  is  called  also  the  tithing  ^,  and  the  '  capital  pledge'  tlie 

tithing-msin.    Whether  before  the  Conquest  this  union  or  con- 

'  fusion  between  the  two  distinct  ideas  had  taken  the  form  of  a 

law,  there  is  nothing  to  show  :  and  the  word  frankpledge  is 

used  in  the  so-called  laws  of  the  Conqueror  simply  for  the 

Possibly  of    Surety^ ;  but  it  is  probable  from  the  view  of  his  legislation  in  the 

the        ^     case  of  murder,  by  which  the  responsibility  of  producing  the 

onques .     criminal  was  laid  on  the  hundred ',  that  a  kindred  measure  of 

universal  application  may  have  then  been  introduced,  and  that  thns 

the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  frankpledge  was  imported  into  the 

English  law.     The  'view  of  frankpledge,'  the  business  of  ieeing 

that  these  associations  were  kept  in  perfect  order  and  number 

and  of  enforcing  the  same  by  fine,  was  one  of  the  agenda  of  the 

local  courts,  and  became  ultimately,  with  the  other  remuneratlTe 

Continued    parts  of  petty  criminal  jurisdiction,  a  manorial  right  exercised 

existence  in  *■  *       ^  ^ 

court  leet.  in  the  courts  leet,  where  it  still  exists  *.  It  was  made  one 
way  of  maintaining  the  practice  of  local  representation:  the 
capital  pledge  and  a  portion  of  his  tithing  taking  the  duty  oC 
appearing  for  their  township  or  berewic  in  the  popular  couits'; 
and  thus  again  the  ideas  of  the  township  and  the  tithing  coidb 
into  connexion.     It  is  in  this  point  that  the  frankpledge  has  its 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  392  ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  196  sq. 

a  WiUiam,  i.  25,  52.  »  Wmiam,  iii.  3. 

*  Palgrave  (Commonwealth,  pp.  202,  cxxiii)  asserts  that  the  view  of 
frankpledge  did  not  exist  in  the  *  shires  which  constituted  the  aocieDt 
kingdom  of  Northumbria/  and  gives  references  to  records  to  prove  tbt^ 
it  was  not  general  in  Mercia  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certainly  found  in  Yorkshire  at  the  present  day- 
The  exceptions  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
habitants of  exempt  districts  being  under  the  pledge  of  the  lord  of  the  soil 
At  the  time  of  the  institution.  But  the  question  is  obscure.  Cf.  Gneist* 
Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  178.  The  tenmentale  in  Richmondshire,  which  in 
Henry  II's  reign  was  an  extent  of  14  carucates,  paid  4<.  'jd.  as  an  ansttl 
tax.     Gale,  Beg.  Hon.  de  Richmond,  p.  22. 

'  Customs  of  Kent,  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  223.  The  boi^heaaldor  and 
four  men  appeared  for  each  township  in  the  court  of  the  justices  in  Eyr^i 
each  borough  however  was  represented  by  twelve  men. 
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orical  importance.    It  has  been  very  much  exaggerated ;  Eiaggem. 
ters  having  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  common  importance 
n  of  the  whole  German  race,  and  possibly  the  basis  of  fhmkptodge. 
combination :  by  others  again,  it  has  been  regarded  as 
•  goild  ^ ;  and  as  a  substitute  for,  or  development  of,  the 
of  the  accountability  of  the   kindred  for  wergild  ^ 
(ws  and  others  equally  speculative,  may  be  safely  dis- 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  similar  institution  on  the  Con* 
r,  even  in   England,  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
century,  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  enactment  of 
would  be  not  strange  to  the  legislation  of  the  Con- 

)  return  however  to  the  township.     Besides  its  cha-  The  town- 

,       ship  as  the 

representing  the  principle  of  the  mark,  and  forming  manor. 

of  the  parish,  the  township  has  a  share  in  the  creation 
iter  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  manor :  and  those 
uships  which  were  founded  on  the  land  of  a  lord,  are 
re^)ects  much  the  same  as  manors '.  The  lord  exercised 
le  functions  depending  on  the  free  possession  of  the  land, 


egildan  who  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  on  which  this  theory  is 
the  associates  or  companions  of  strangers ;  and  furnish  no  evi- 
my  institution  of  the  kind  for  collective  responsibility.  Waitz, 
.  432-438.  The  guilds  themselves  had  quite  a  different  object, 
xt  note  and  Chapter  XI  below. 

I  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  legal  character  of  the  frankpledge 
on  with  compurgation  and  trial  by  jury.  The  importance  of  the 
much  ezagg^erated  owing  to  the  extraordinary  variety  of  views 
been  ^itertained  upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that  associations  of  ten 
be  CTEibodiod  (i)  an  in  a  guild  for  mutual  help  and  obtaining  of 
1)  in  police  organisation,  to  join  in  tte  pursuit  of  a  thief  who  has 
i  may  be  concealed  within  their  neighbourhood  :  this  is  supposed 
sharacter  of  the  decima  or  deoenna  when  mentioned  in  connexion 
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Origimd  and  which  in  the  free  community  belonged  to  all  the  townsmen,  and 
jurisdiction  likewise  a  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  suits,  which,  with  all 
manor.         the  profits, — ^for  in  early  times  the  pecuniary  interests  of  justice 
formed  no  small  part  of  the  advantages  of  judicial  power,— was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  original  gift,  and  removed  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  hundred.     In  consequence  of  this  system,  the 
exact  development  of  which  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry, some  part  of  the  business  properly  belonging  to  the  town- 
ship is  dispatched  in  the  manorial  courts,  varied  of  course  by 
local  custom  and  the  terms  of  particular  grants. 
Theassem-        43.  In  all  these  forms  and  relations  the  townsmen  retain 
township,      their  right  of  meeting  and  exercising  some  sorts  of  jurisdiction, 
although,  until  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  court  leet  comes  to 
the  lords  of  manors  by  special  grant,  their  participation  in  such 
matters   is  of  the   character  simply  of  police-agency.     Their 
assemblies  are  rather  gemots  or  meetings  than  proper  courts*;  for 
any  contentious  proceedings  amongst  men  so  closely  connected 
and  so  few  in  number  must  have   been   carried  immediately 
to  the  hundred  court.     But  they  may  be  safely  understood  to 
The  by-laws,  have  had  the  power  of  making  their  own  by-laws:  the  word 
by-law  itself  is  said  to  mean  the  laws  enacted  by  the  township, 
the  *  by'  of  the  Northern  shires  ^  :  the  gemot  also  elected  its  own 
Election  of    officers,  possibly  the  gerefa  and  the  hydel  ^ ;  it  arranged  the  re- 
presentation  of  its  interests  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  th( 
shire,  where  the  gerefa  and  four  best  men  appeared  for  th< 
township  :  it  carried  out  the  requisitions  of  the  higher  court 
in  the  way  of  taxes  and  other  exactions,  the  pursuit  of  criminal 
and  the  search  for  stolen  goods*;  on  the  institution  of  th 
frankpledge  it  prepared  the  tithing  lists  for  the  view  of  th 

^  The  tunscipesmot  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Eichard  I ;  Eyton,  Shropshir 
iii.  237. 

*  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  80 :  he  quotes  Jomandea  for  the  ua$  ' 
the  word  '  bellagines*  in  the  same  sense  ;  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  2. 

^  The  usual  custom  after  the  Conquest  and  stilL  Palgrave,  Commoi 
wealth,  p.  82.  The  tithingman  is  of  course  an  elective  officer.  The  id< 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  village  magistrate  is  without  basis ;  although  in  a  siii 
pie  community  of  peasants  the  office  of  a  constable,  for  such  seems  to  ha^ 
been  the  position  of  the  tithingman,  was  held  in  more  honour  than  it  * 
now.     See  Hallam,  M.  A.  iL  282. 

*  Hlothere  and  Eadric,  i  5 ;  Edgar,  iv.  §§  8,  13 ;  Ethehred,  iii.  §  15. 
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sheriE  In  tbe  dependent  townships  some  of  these  functions  similar 
devolved  on  the  lord's  steward,  or  nominated  gerefa,  as  the  dependent 
delegate  of  the  master  on  whom  the  original  gift  had  conferred 
the  power  of  enforcing  these  sections  of  jurisdiction :  but  the 
actual  process  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  freer 
communities,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  common  law  of  the  later 
manors  where  the  suitors  are  judges  in  court  baron  still  ^. 

As  the  national  customs  which  belong  to  the  lowest  range  of  Township 
machinery   are   subject   to   the   fewest   organic  changes,  these  at  the 

Dresent  dflv 

courts  have  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  day.  In  the 
vestry  meeting  the  freemen  of  the  township,  the  rate-payers, 
still  assemble  for  purposes  of  local  interest,  not  involved  in  the 
manorial  jurisdiction ;  elect  the  parish  officers,  properly  the 
township  officers, — for  there  is  no  primary  connexion  between 
the  maintenance  of  roads  and  collection  of  taxes  and  the  parish 
M  an  ecclesiastical  unity, — the  churchwardens,  the  waywardens, 
the  assessors,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  In  the  courts  of  the 
•  manor  are  transacted  the  other  remaining  portions  of  the  old 
township  jurisdiction  ;  the  enforcing  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  breakers  of  by-laws  ;  the  election  of  capital-pledges  or  frank- 
pledges, of  plebiscitarii^  or  by-law  men,  aletasters,  constables, 
*nd  other  officers  of  a  character  of  which  nine-tenths  of  English- 
nieu  know  nothing.  The  court-baron  and  customary  court  con- 
wttues,  in  its  admission  of  tenants  and  witnessing  of  surrenders, 
the  ancient  business  of  the  markmoot ;  the  court  leet  exercises 
the  remaining  share  of  the  higher  jurisdiction  involved  in  the 
Pwit  or  exemption  of  the  original  gift.  The  vestry  is  the 
^pfesentative  of  the  gemot  with  which  it  was  once  identical ; 
out  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  manor  was  defined 

As  in  Domesday,  i.  193.  'Hanc  terram  tenuerunt  vi.  sochemanni  et 
JjI'e,  et  vendere  terrain  suam  potueruut.  Unus  eomm  homo  regis  Edwardi 
""t  et  inwardnm  invenit  vicecomiti.  Tres  istorum  sochemannonim  accom- 
Oiodavit  Picotus  Bogerio  comiti,  propter  placita  sua  tenenda,  sed  postea 
^paverunt  eos  homines  comitis  et  retinuerunt  cum  terria  suis  sine  libera- 
*[*6,  et  rex  inde  servitium  non  habuit  nee  habet,  sicut  ipse  vicecomes  dicit/ 
^  important  passage,  showing  further  how  manors  were  enlarged  by  usur- 
pation. 

'  Manorial  Register  of  Aldborough,  Yorksliire :  the  officers  elected  in 
*he  ninth  of  Charles  I  were  four  by-lawmen  or  plebiscitarii,  two  coostahIe«^ 
^0  aletasters,  and  one  *  communis  impesrcator '  or  pinder. 
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by  charter,  or  by  the  customary  law  existing  at  the  moment  of 
their  creation,  all  matters  arising  outside  that  jurisdiction  come 

.fST'^"^  under  the  management  of  the  vestry.     Nor  can  the  importance 

iges  of  early  of  this  point  be  exaggerated,  when  we  look  further  on  and  see 
in  these  local  gatherings  the  chief  element  in  the  origination  of 
the  borough  system  of  later  date.     The  comparative  restriction 
of  the  powers  of  the  local  courts  was  probably  the  cause  why 
liberty  of  election  was  suffered  to  exist  in  them  during  ages  in 
which  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  polity  it  was  entirely  lost 
A  curious  instance  of  the  early  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  the 
township  and  the  parish  may  be  found  in  the  defensive  war  of 
A.  D.  1 1 38*,  when   the  parish  priests  with   their  parishioners 
assembled  and  joined  the  army  of  the  barons  :  in  the  hundred- 
courts  the  parson  still  joined  in  the  representation  of  the  town- 
ship^.    The  host  was  the  nation  in  arms  ;  here  it  is  the  church 
in  arms  also. 

rheburh.         44.  The  *burh'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  simply  • 
more  strictly  organised  form  of  the  township*.     It  was  probably  < 
in  a  more  defensible  position  ;  had  a  ditch  and  mound  instead  (A 
the  quickset  hedge  or  *  tun '  from  which  the  township  took  its 
name ;  and  as  the  '  tun '  originally  was  the  fenced  homestead  d 
the  cultivator,  the  *  burh '  was  the  fortified  house  and  court-yard 
of  the  mighty  man — the  king,  the  magistrate,  or  the  noble.    Al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  which  connects  the  hurhs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  with  the  remains  of  Boman  civilisation*,  and  although 

Sr*b*V  like  the  rest  of  the  Germans  they  abhorred  walled  towns  as  th« 
defences  of  slavery  and  the  graves  of  freedom",  they  must  neces* 
sarily  have  used,  during  the  process  of  conquest,  fortified  canj* 
which,  after  peace  was  obtained,  served  as  civil  centres  for  the 
districts  in  which   they  were  placed.     Other  towns  grew  up 

*  R.  Hexham,  ed.  Twysden,  c.  321.  *  Hen.  L,  vii.  §§  7,  8. 

'  A  more  particular  treatment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  influence  on  th© 
growth  of  towns  will  be  taken  later  on. 

*  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  264,  follows  Mr.  T.  Wright  (Arck' 
aeologia,  xxxii)  in  an. ingenious  argument  for  the  continuity  of  EomiO^ 
municipal  institutions  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain:  illustrating  the  subject  by 
reference  to  the  trinoda  necessitas,  extra-mural  burial,  and  some  other  par- 
ticulars ;  all,  however,  capable  of  other  and  far  more  probable  explanatiui^ 

°  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  64. 
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round  the  country  houses  of  the  kings  and  ealdormen,  round 
the  great  monasteries  in  which  the  bishops  had  their  seats  \ 
and  in  such  situations  as  were  pointed  out  by  nature  as  suited 
for  trade  and  commerce.  Where  such  communities  were  deve-  They  retain 
loped  out  of  the  village  townships,  or  founded  on  the  folkland,  thi  S^*  °' 
their  institutions  and  organisation  would  continue  free  until  ***^°*^p- 
the  time  at  which  the  king  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  owner 
of  the  folkland,  and  the  lord  of  every  man  who  had  no  other 
lord.  In  these  the  idea  of  the  free  township  was  retained : 
municipal  authority  depended  on  no  different  organisation ;  the 
preading  magistrate  was  the  gerefa  ;  in  mercantile  places  such  as 
London  or  Bath,  the  jport-gerefa  ;  in  others  the  wie-gerefa  or  the 
t'm-gerefa  simply^  ;  his  assessors  were  the  owners  of  the  home- 
steads which  had  been  allotted  to  the  original  settlers,  or  of  the 
estates  which  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  such  allotments. 
The  common  lands  of  the  burh  testified  to  its  origin  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  mark  system  was  not  yet  forgotten  ^, 

Very  little  indeed  can  be  stated  with   certainty  about  the  Thejurisdic- 
W  constitution  of  early  times.     We  know  from  Bede  that  burh. 
Lincoln  had  a  gerefa^  in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  Domes- 
^y  that  it  was  governed  in  the  eleventh  by  twelve  lawmen, 
who  inherited  their  jurisdiction,  their  sac  and  soc,  with  their 
tenements" ;  but  Lincoln  had  gone  through  several  centuries  of 

^  *  We  have  the  cyninges  hurht  Edm.  ii.  2,  &c. ;  the  cyninges  tun^  Alfred, 
^2;  the  €orl€»  tuUf  Ethelbert,  §  13;  cyninges  ealdor  hotl  (villa  regalia), 
"^  H.  E.  ii.  9 ;  ceastre,  i.e.  Carlisle,  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  29  ;  the  mynster  stowe 
^fUc'Stowe,  urbana  et  rustica  loca,  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  5.  The  five  Danish 
"^,  Linooln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Stamford,  had  not  only 
^^cial  privileges  of  their  own,  but  a  common  organisation  apparently  of 
^  natiire  of  confederation ;  but  the  history  is  very  obscure.  Cf.  LI. 
^ehed,  iiL  i;  Chron.  Sax.  aj>.  1013,  1015;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth, 

P.49. 

London  and  Winchester  had  a  wic-gerefa  ;  London,  Bath,  Bodmin,  and 

^terbuxy  had  a  j^ort-gtrefa ;   the  l^rh-gerefa  does  not  occur,  Schmid, 
(reKtse,p.  598. 

'  On  the  common  lands  of  the  Scottish  burghs,  see  Maine,  Village  Com- 
mnoitieB,  p.  95.    Each  of  the  four  wards  olT  York  has  its  own  common 
IMitare,  on  which  only  freemen  have  rights  ;  the  same  rule  may  be  found 
in  most  andent  towns,  Oxford,  Colchester,  &c. 
«  Hist.  EcoL  IL  6. 

'  'In. ipsa  dvitate  erant  xii  lageman,  id  est  habentes  sacam  et  socam  ,  . . 
Mode  sunt  ibi  toiidem  habentes  sacam  et  socam,'  Lincoln,  Dom.  i.  336. 
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Danish  rule  in  the  meantime.  The  city  of  Chester  on  the  other 
hand  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the 
Earl  of  Mercia,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  king  and  bishop,  and 
had  a  governing  body  of  twelve  judges,  chosen  from  the  tenants 
The  govern-  of  the  three ^.     It  would  appear  from  the  use  in  these  instances 

inent  of  the 

hurh  resem-  of  the  number  of  twelve  for  the  governing  maffistracy,  that  the 

blesthatof  ®  o       *-»  J> 

the  consitution  of  the  larger  towns  resembled  that  of  the  hundred 

rather  than  that  of  the  township^ ;  and,  in  fact,  each  such  town 
generally  containing  several  parish  churches  with  a  township 
organisation  belonging  to  each.  Hence,  in  the  law  of  Edgar 
directing  the  election  of  witnesses  in  each  community  to  legalise 
transfers  of  cattle  and  goods,  the  number  fixed  for  the  larger 
burhs  is  thirty-three,  that  for  the  hundreds  and  smaller  burhs 
twelve  only'^.  The  burh -gemot  is  to  be  held  three  times  a  year, 
when  that  of  the  hundred  is  held  monthly,  and  that  of  the  shire 
half-yearly*.  Probably  the  townships  which  made  up  the  hi/rk 
had  their  weekly  courts  also,  and  the  weekly  market  day  would 
serve  as  a  general  gathering  for  the  whole.  But  it  is  far  easier 
to  trace  in  existing  monuments  vestiges  of  early  differing  systems 
than  to  construct  out  of  them  any  consistent  idea  of  a  uniform 
constitution.  All  the  definite  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the 
*  subject  belongs  to  a  later  date.  Of  the  influence  of  guilds,  as  a 
subsidiary  part  of  town  organisation,  there  are  some  traces 
which  at  a  later  period  assume  great  historical  importance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  notion  that  they  were  the 
basis  on  which  the  corporate  constitution  of  the  burh  was 
founded.^ 

Stamford  also  had  twelve  lagemanni  with  sac  and  soc  in  their  own  honses 
and  over  their  men.  Ibid. — And  there  were  lagemanni  also  in  Cambridge* 
The  burh-thegns  in  London  may  have  been  the  same  sort  of  dignitaries* 
Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  214,  219. 

^  '  Civitas  de  Cestre  .  .  .  Tunc  erant  xii  judices  civitatis ;  et  hi  erant  de 
hominibus  regis  et  episcopi  et  comitis.  Horum  si  quis  de  hundret  remiuie- 
bat  die  quo  sedebat  sine  excusatione  manifesta  x  solidis  emendabat  inter 
regem  et  comitera,'   Dom.  i.  262. 

^  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  102  ;  Somner's  Canterbury,  p.  52.  It  1* 
however  necessary  to  remember  that  a  hundred  might  take  its  name  froDi » 
borough,  and  the  hundred  court  be  held  in  the  borough,  without  extinguiflb' 
ing  the  proper  township  court,  or  borough-moot. 

5  Edgar,  iv.  §§  4,  5.  *  Edgar,  iii.  §  5. 

•  See  below  in  Chapter  XI. 


everaliain,  Norwich,  Thetford,  Cambridge',  and  many 
ippeor  in  Domesday  as  hundreds.  But  the  basis  of  the 
lOB  that  of  the  township  or  cluster  of  townships  which 
lesced  or  grown  up  into  the  city  organisation.  The 
'  burh-bot,'  which  formed  part  of  the  trinoda  neeesntai, 

incumbent  on  every  owner  of  knd,  tlirew  the  burden 
ring  the  fortifications  on  the  landowning  townsmen  of 
;icular  hiirh  ;  every  hurh  was  to  be  put  in  good  repair 
I  fortnight  of  the  Rogation  days' ;  just  as  in  Germany 
'  of  keeping  the  town  hedge  and  ditch  in  order  was  a 
the  general  business  of  the  village  communities'. 

the  exception  of  the  burhs,  the  townships  were  gene-  Tha  offlcen  ■ 
ry  small  communities,  and  the  heads  of  families  would  gbips. 
10  numerous  as  to  require  a  select  body  of  magistrates. 
'.-ger^a,  answering  to  the  echniz  or  schultheiss  of  the 

dor/',  and  the  tithingman,  are  the  only  officers  of 
'e  read  at  all ;  the  duties  of  the  former  were,  like  those 
le  gerefaia,  fiscal  as  well  as  judicial  j  and  in  the  depen- 
mships  he  was  the  officer  responsible  for  the  production, 
D  for  the  credibility  of  bis  lord's  men°j    he  may  also 
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community  in  the  court  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire ^.    The 
tithingman  is  only  known  as  carrying  out  the  police  system  of 
the  hundred^. 
The  45.  The  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for  the  purpose  of 

andwapen-  judicial  administration,  peace,  and  defence,  formed  what  is 
known  as  the  hundred  or  wapentake ;  a  district  answering  to 
the  pagus  of  Tacitus,  the  hoerred  of  Scandinavia,  the  huntari  or 
gau^  of  Germany.  The  terms  wapentake  and  hundred  are 
both,  in  Anglo-Saxon  records,  of  somewhat  late  occurrence. 
The  wapentake  is  found  only  in  the  Anglian  districts,  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland,  and 
Leicestershire.  To  the  north  the  shires*  are  divided  into  wards, 
Danish  or  and  to  the  south  into  hundreds.  Hence  the  wapentake  may  be  a 
origin.  relic  of  Danish  occupation.    It  finds  a  kindred  form  in  the  Norse 

vapnatak,  which  is  however  not  applied  to  the  district  but  to  the 
form  of  ratifying  the  decisions  of  the  local  court,  and  hence 
to  the  decisions  themselves".  The  Norman  lawyers  explained 
the  word  in  reference  to  the  formal  recognition  of  the  local 
magistrate  by  touching  his  arms®;  but  this  is  very  question- 
able, and  the  exact  origin  of  the  term  cannot  be  ascertained, 
although  it  unquestionably  has  reference  to  the  armed  gather- 
ing of  the  freemen,  and  so  to  the  assembly  rather  than  to 
the  district  which  it  represents.  The  name  of  the  hundred, 
which,  like  the  wapentake,  first  appears  in  the  laws  of 
Edgar'^,  has  its  origin  far  back  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  but 

'  Hen.  I.,  vii.  §  8. 

'  I  can  find  no  authority  whatever  for  regarding  the  tithingman  as  ^ 
head  of  the  free  township  or  tithing,  and  the  tun-gerefa  that  of  the  depen- 
dent one.  The  apparent  analogy  of  shireman,  hundredman,  and  titlung* 
man,  with  sheriff,  hundred-reeve  and  town-reeve,  is  of  course  inviting,  hot 
there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  or  later  functions  of  the  tithingman  M 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  magistrate.  He  is  the  mere  servant  or  execator 
of  the  law. 

*  Giimm,  R.  A.  p.  532  ;  Kemble  (Saxons,  i.  72),  uses  the  word  'g^'  fi* 
the  aggregation  of '  marks/  but  the  word  is  found  only  in  one  document  of 
very  questionable  value,  cf.  pp.  81,  82  ;  Gale,  Script,  xv.  748.  See  Gnditi 
Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  47,  and  below,  p.  11 1. 

*  The  wapentake  of  Sadberge  in  Durham  is  one  instance  north  of  Teei. 
Script.  Dunelm.  A  pp.  xi. 

*  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  770  ;  Vigfusson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  p.  685, 
«  Edw.  Conf.  §  30. 

^  Edgar,  i.  Constitutio  de  hundredis.  The  wapentake  is  first  menttoneil 
in  Edg&r'a  Secular  Law,  §  6. 


I  then  as  a  certain  vestige  of  primitive  organisation.   But 

t  relation  of  the  territorial  hundred  to  the  hundred  of  the  Its  relation 

la  is  a  point  which  is  capable  o^  and  has  received,  much  dreds  of  the 

■r.   1         1  11  1        .•  •I  1*   •  •       Gtermania. 

)n.  It  has  been  regarded  as  denoting  simply  a  division 
idred  hides  of  land ;  as  the  district  which  furnished  a 
i  warriors  to  the  host ;  as  representing  the  original 
int  of  the  hundred  warriors ;  or  as  composed  of  a  hun- 
des,  each  of  which  furnished  a  single  warriorl  The 
I  is  not  peculiar  to  English  history,  and  the  same  result 
'e  followed  from  very  different  causes  as  probably  as  from 
e  causes,  here  and  on  the  continent.  It  is  very  probable, 
iy  stfi^ted,  that  the  colonists  of  Britain  arranged  themselves  English 

,__  .  •■•  1111  1  hundreda. 

Ireds  of  warriors ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  country 
ved  into  equal  districts'.     The  only  conclusion  that 

^e,  pp.  64*  55- 
several  views  are  enumerated  hy  Konrad  Maurer;    Philipps, 

and  Palgrave  despair  of  any  explanation;  Lingard  combats  the 

earlier  inquirers  without  suggesting  one  of  his  own;  Spelman 

i  hundred  to  the  collective  responsibility  of  an  association  Uke  the 

ige ;  Leo  takes  a  similar  view.     Yerelius  regarded  it  as  an  aggre* 

%  hundred  households ;  and  Grimm  (R.  A.  p.  533)  accepts  tha 

ion.     Ihre,  with  some  diffidence,  suggests  that  the  hundred  was 


i 
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seems  reasonable  is  that,  under  the  name  of  geographical  Lun- 

Thehun-      dreds,  we  have  the  variously  sized  pagi  or  districts  in  which 

pagu*.  the  hundred  warriors  settled ;   the  bountiaries  of  these  being 

determined  by  other  causes,  as  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the 

ranges   of  hills,  the  distribution  of  estates  to  the  chieftainB, 

and  the  remnants  of  British  independence. 

Edgar's  law       The  fact  that  the  hundred  appears  first  in  the  laws  of  Edgar  \ 

dred.  and  with  an  adaptation  to  a  particular  police  institution,  the 

pursuit  and  capture  of  thieves,  might  seem  to  mark  the  definite 

application  of  the  name  to  the  territorial  area,  which  may  have 

been  called  wapentake,  ward,  or  even  shire,  at  an  earlier  period. 

But  the  particular  measure  then  adopted  seems  rather  to  imply 

the  previous  existence  of  the  district  name  *.   In  this  case,  we  may 

refer  to  a  parallel  institution  of  the  Frank  kings,  Childebert  and 

Clothair,  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  days  of  Edgar; 

to  which  the  introduction  of  the  name  as  that  of  a  local  division 

The  police     in  the  Frank  kingdom  has  been  ascribed,  although  the  hundred 

the  Franks,  system  is  known  from  the  Salian  law  to  have  been  in  full  woA- 

ing  a  century  earlier '. 

Knaresborough  each  had  an  allotmeDt  at  the  enclosare,  and  this  seems  a 
£ur  instance  of  common  lands  of  a  hundred,  although  the  particular  hun- 
dred is  regarded  as  a  manor.  Kemble  regards  the  public  buildings  of  ths 
county  as  representing  the  common  land  of  the  shire  (i.  76).  Whatever 
was  the  case  with  the  hundreds,  before  the  shire  system  had  become  general 
the  idea  of  the  common  mark  had  given  way  to  that  of  folkland.  If  Sussex 
had  folkland  when  it  became  part  of  Wessex,  that  folkland  became  part  of 
the  folkland  of  Wessex,  did  not  remain  as  common  land  of  the  shire  to 
Sussex. 

*  Select  Charters,  pp.  67-70;  Brompton  (Twysden,pp.  847,  848)  places  it 
amongst  Athelstan's  laws,  and  so  it  was  regarded  by  Palgrave,  Comnum* 
wealth,  p.  cxxi;  it  is  however  certainly  later  than  Edmund,  and  e«i 
scarcely  be  thrown  later  than  Edgar.     See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  xlviii. 

*  Robertson,  Scotland  under  the  Early  Kings,  ii.  335,  refers  to  this  wt 
as  the  introduction  of  the  territorial  hundred :  and  regards  the  law  of  Chil* 
debert  and  Clothair  as  instituting  the  same  on  the  continent. 

'  Baluze,  Capit.  i.  T4 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  69.  The  words  of  QothiUi 
^'^'  595>  *  Decretum  est  ut  qui  ad  vigilias,  hoc  est  ad  wactas,  constitatf 
nocturnas  diversos  fures  non  caperent,  eo  quod  per  diversa  interoedente 
conludio  scelera  sua  praetermissa  custodias  exercerent,  centenas  fierent'— 
are  scarcely  strong  enough  to  prove  the  usage  an  innovation;  though 
it  may  well  have  been  an  application  of  old  machinery  to  a  new  purpose. 
And  Sohm,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  decides  that  the 
centenae  now  instituted  were  merely  a  police  force  arranged  numericiBy 
for  the  watching  of  the  already  existing  territorial  hundreds.  Reicbs-uBd 
Gerichtsverfassg.  i.  182-190. 


either  to  aatiBfy  old  claims  or  to  provide  for  the  security 
rontier,  it  ia  prohable  that  the  meaaore  of  a  hundred 
land  would  be  adopted,  as  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  it 

the  purpose  of  taxation '.     But  the  inequality  of  the  improiM- 

s,  as  we  everywhere  find  it°,  precludes  any  hypotheBis  BymmBtrio 

aitivB  symmetrical  division  on  any  such  principle;  and 

rest  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  recognising  in  the  name 

ige  of  the  primitive  settlement,  and  in  the  district  itself, 

er  or  a  later  aubdivision  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it 

I ;  possibly  a  greater  mark,  possibly  a  smaller  shire. 

wapentake    in  all   respects  of  administration  answers  The 

to  the  hundred,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  account 

rigin  on  the  principle  of  symmetrical  division.     Nor  is 

to  determine  the  origin  of  the  variety  of  systems  into 

Malniesb.  G.  R.  ii.  §  111 :  'Et  qiiift  occnalone  bnrbnronun  etiam 
in  rapiiuta  asbelnTenuit,  adeo  ut  nuUt  tutue  commeatua  easet 
irnm  pniesidio,  centtzrins  quas  dicunt  huadrez,  at  decimas  quas 
a  vocant,  Instituit,  ut  omniB  Anglus  legaliter  dnntamt  vivena 
:t  ceatnrijun  et  decdmam.  Quod  ei  quia  alicujus  delioti  iDBimul- 
tatim  ei  centuria  et  decima  eiLiberet  qui  entn  vadarentur ;  qui 
smodi  vadem  non  raperiret  aeveritatem  legum  hoireret.  Si  quia 
UH  Tel  ante  vadiationem  vel  post  tratmfugeret,  omnes  ex  centuria 
.  n^  mulctaju  inci 

1.  FnX.  AD.  tOOS. 
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Various  ar-   which  the  hundred  jurisdiction  is  worked.     In  Kent,  for  in- 

rangementi)  iiii  -..-ri  t.  j» 

ofthehun-  stance,  the  hundreds  -are  arranged  in  Lathes  or  Lests ;  and  in 
Sussex  in  Eapes.  The  Lathe  and  the  Rape  may  represent  the 
undershires  of  the  iEeptarchic  kingdom ;  but  the  Lathe  is  the 
organised  judicial  division  of  which  the  hundreds  are  mere 
geographical  subdivisions,  while  the  Eape  on  the  contrary  is  a 
mere  geographical  expression,  the  judicicd  organisation  remaiii- 
ing  in  the  hundred  ^.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
subdivisions  "were  not  called  hundreds  but  shires*;  one  of  which, 
Triconscire,  now  the  hundred  of  Trigg,  is  mentioned  in  Alfred^B 
will '.     Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  were  divided  into  Trithings 

Ridings.  or  Eidings,  subdivided  generally  into  wapentakes ;  but  in  Domes- 
day the  East  Hiding  is  divided  into  hundreds  only,  and  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Northamptonshire,  and  Rutland  ^  the  wapentake  and 

Small  shires  the  hundred  are  arranged  side  by  side.     Of  the  Yorkshire  sub' 

shire.  divisions  two,  Borgheshire  and  Craveshire,  the  latter  of  which  is 

never  called  a  wapentake,  retain  the  name  of  shire ;  and  it  is 
given  in  later  documents  to  Eichmondshire,  Eiponshire,  Hallam* 
shire,  Islandshire,  Norhamshire  and  probably  other  similar 
districts ".  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire  ai^ 
in  Domesday,  arranged  in  wapentakes,  but  in  one  place  tha 
term  hundred  is  used  in  reference  to  a  division  of  the  last* 
named  county.  It  may  seem  not  impossible  that  the  original 
name  of  the  subdivision  immediately  above  the  township  wa$ 

^  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  loi ;  Ellis,  Intr.  to  Domesday,  1. 178  «}. 

^  Simeon  Dun.  ed.  Hinde,  i.  221 :  'In  Comewalas  sunt  sex  parvae  sdrae.' 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  114.  Kemble  explains  Triconshire  as  Cornwall  gOM* 
rally;  it  is  tibe  Trigerscire  hundred  of  the  Pipe  Boll  of  A.D.  11 30,  p.  15^ 

*  In  Butland,  the  wapentake  of  Alfnodestou  contains  two  hundrodi;  Ml 
half  of  it  is  in  Turgastune  wapentake,  and  half  in  Brochelestou,  in  Kal' 
tinghamshire.    Martinsley  wapentake  contains  one  hundred.  Dom.  i  S93h> 

^  Bobertion,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Elings,  ii.  433,  is  inelined  to  tnee 
the  trithing  in  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  Kent  was  divided  into  East  and  We^ 
each  arranged  into  three  lathes,  which  in  East  Kent  are  double.  Sums 
was  divided  into  East  and  West,  each  again  divided  into  three  rapes.  !• 
the  trithing  he  sees  the  threefold  division  of  the  land  allotted  to  tbeNoiM 
odallers ;  thus  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which  were  so  divided,  rqpr^ 
seated  the  lands  measured  out  by  Halfdane  in  A.  D.  876 :  the  other  po^ 
tions  of  the  Danish  conquests  being  left  to  their  Saxon  proprietors,  nndir 
the  special  rule  of  the  king :  the  trithings  were  thus  held  as  odal-land,  an^ 
the  other  parts  as  gafol-land  or  tributary.  The  view  ia  very  intereetiBfi 
but  very  conjectural. 


V.J  Tie  Hundred  and  Wapentake.  10  r 

scir  or  shire,  a  term  of  various  application.  The  city  of  York  was  Small  shire*, 
divided  into  seven  shires  ^,  and  the  use  of  the  word  in  northern 
Northumbria,  the  present  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  a  territory 
which  was  peopled  by  Saxons  and  little  disturbed  by  Danish 
aggression,  points  to  the  same  conclusion  ^.  It  would  be  rash 
however  even  to  attempt  a  generalisation  on  these  obscure  dif- 
ferences, much  more  so  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  conformity 
^th  the  local  arrangements  existing  under  the  later  Scandi- 
navian institutions  whose  symmetry  testifies  to  an  artificial 
origin'. 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake  bears  various  Chief  officer 

. .         *.  j^  •      ii    1.  •   1  .    •  ...       of  the  hun- 

nunes :  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  we  are  right  in  ascnbmg  dred. 
tiie  fimctions  so  denoted  to  a  single  magistrate.  The  centena/rius 
or  thunginus  of  the  Frank  law  was  the  elected  head  of  his  hun- 
dred, and  exercised  his  jurisdiction  in  company  with  the  king's 
Bacebaro,  and  in  later  times  under  the  graf,  the  royal  repre- 
•Kitative  in  the  larger  province  of  which  the  hundred  was  a  sub- 
division *.  The  officer  answering  to  the  centenarius  in  England, 
ttay  be  the  nundreds-ealdor ",  to  whom  the  laws  of  Edgar  direct 
fc  townsmen  to  refer  in  questions  of  witness,  or  the  hundred- 
Bian  who  with  his  tithingmen  goes  forth  to  execute  justice  on  the 
thief*.    The  headman  of  the  wapentake  is  called  in  the  laws  of 

*  Above,  p.  95  note  i. 

'  See,  for  example,  the  Becords  of  the  Priory  of  May,  Cartae,  p.  3  :  *  Sira 
de  CheiKn,'  'Sira  de  Cherel,'  p.  5,  *Sire  de  Erdros.'  The  diocese  of 
8t>  Aldhelm  is  called  Selwoodahire  by  Ethelwerd,  M.  H.  B.  p.  507. 

'  The  idea  of  Sacbse  (Grundlagen  des  Deutschen  Staats-und  Kechtslebens, 

II II,  13)  is  that  each  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  each  pro- 

I'iBoe  into  three  ahires ;  each  shire  into  three  trithings,  each  trithiog  into 

^  hundreds ;  each  hundred  into  twelve  tithings,  and  each  tithing  into 

^Nlre  free  households.  Grneist,  Yerwaltgsr.  i.  55.   Mr.  Eobertson's  theory, 

*Ueh  however  is  put  forth  only  as  a  theory,  makes  a  square  league  equal 

^s  tohe  or  tithing;  four  tithings  a  small  shire  or  barony;  three  such 

tUiti  one  hundred;  three  hundreds  one  quarter  ;  two  quarters  one  larger 

4ii»orfyiki ;  and  two  such  shires  one  province  or  thiufada.  Essays,  p.  131. 

fSi^rape,  Commoinwealth,  p.  97,  arranges  East  Anglia  in  hundreds,  each 

^moed  into  four  head  leets  or  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  three  subordinate 

Wi. 

*  Above,  p.  55.  » 

*  Edgar.  iV.  «  8,  10. 

*  Edgar,  L  §$  2, 4, 5.  The  gerefa,  mentioned  in  Edward,  ii.  8,  must  also 
luve  been  the  reeve  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake.  See  Schmid,  Qeaetzt^, 
J>.  589.   CL  Palgrave,  CommonweaJtb,  p,  gg.     The  mot-gerefa  of  Edw«t^ 
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J'ossibie        Ethelred  the  gerefa  ^.     It  is  possible  to  trace  here  the  existence 

double  go-  . 

vemmeiit  of  of  two  officers,  the  representative  of  the  king's  interest  in  the 
drcd.  gerefa,  who  becomes  after  the  Conquest  the  bailiff  of  the  hun- 

dred ;  and  the  representative  of  the  freemen  in  the  hundredes- 
ealdor,  who  also  survives  the  Conquest  and  is  found  in  th< 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  elected  ealdorman  of  the  himdred 
representing  his  hundred  in  the  shire-moot  ^  There  is  no< 
sufficient  evidence  to  allow  us  to  claim  for  the  hundred-man  th< 
presidency  of  the  hundred  court :  and  later  usage  would  inclin' 
us  to  regard  him  as  the  convener  rather  than  the  chairman 
But  at  the  time  at  which  the  name  first  occurs,  the  managemen 
and  profits  of  the  local  courts  had  already  passed  into  the  hand 
of  the  great  men  to  whom  the  name  of  land-rica  is  given,  ant 
who  appear  later  as  lords  having  sac  and  soc  in  whole  hundred 
and  wapentakes.  This  change  must  have  tended  to  depr« 
the  status  of  all  elected  officers,  although  it  might  not  muc 
affect  the  judicial  process :  the  old  names  continue,  but  th 
reeve  or  grave  of  the  hundred-court  is  the  servant  rather  tha 
the  president.  On  analogy,  however,  we  may  fairly  maintai 
that  the  original  hundred-man  or  hundredes-ealdor  was  a 
elected  officer,  and  the  convener  and  constituting  functionar 
of  the  court  which  he  held. 
Hundrel-  46.  This  court,  the  hundred-gemot  or  wapentake  court,  wa 
held  every  month ;  it  was  called  six  days  before  the  day  c 
meeting,  and  could  not  be  held  on  Sunday '.  It  was  attende 
by  the  lords  of  lands  within  the  hundred,  or  their  steward 

the  Confessor's  charter  to  Abingdon,  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  200,  is  doubtlej 
the  same.  In  Domesday  he  is  the  praefectus,  or  praepositus  hundredL  EUi 
Introd.  i.  188. 

^  Ethebed,  iii.  §  3. 

*  Hen.  I.,  viii.  §  i.  See  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  635,  ccdi:  'I 
hundreda  baroniae  (de  Aquila)  dant  ad  auxilium  Yicecomitis  £9  17s.  6i(.p< 
quod  barones  et  milites  totius  baroniae  quieti  sunt  de  secta  ad  comiiatoB 
salvis  Aldermannis  Hundredorum  qui  faciunt  sectam  ad  comitatum  pro  bu 
dredo.'  Rot.  Hund.  ii.  204,  205.  *  Bedellus  qui  vocatur  Aldremau,  qui  ^ 
pro  balliva  sua  per  annum  quatuor  marcas,  et  nihil  habet  de  certo  de  qo 
possit  dictam  iirmam  levare,  nisi  quod  poterit  e^torquere  de  populo  «H 
subdito,  et  injuste.  £t  aliquo  tempore  solebant  hujusmodi  bedelli  eligi  p< 
sectatores  hundredi,  et  tunc  parum  vel  nihil  dederunt  pro  balliva  bM 
Ibid.  ii.  214. 
-     '  Edw,  ii.  §  8 ;  Edgar,  i.  §  i ;  iii.  §  5.       ^ 


moot. 


^The  Hundred  Court,  lOJ 

Qting  them,  and  by  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve,  and  four 

m  of  each  township  *.     The  judges  of  the  court  were  Judges  of 

ole  body  of  suitors,  the   freeholders  answering  to  the  red-moot. 

iburgii'   of  the  Franks;    but  as  various  inconveniences 

irise  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  number,  qualifications, 

odance  of  the  whole,  a  representative  body  of  twelve 

0  have  been  instituted  as  a  judicial  committee  of  the 

These  twelve  may  have  been  in  some  cases  like  the 
or  schoffen  ^,  a  fixed  body  holding  their  appointment  for 

like  the  lawmen  of  Lincoln,  the  hereditary  owners  of 

soc  in  the  territory ;  or  chosen  merely  for  the  occasion, 
ay  be  discovered  in  the  twelve  thegns  of  the  wapentake, 

the  law  of  Ethelred  declared  the  report  of  the  district 
gemot  ^;  or  in  the  twelve  chosen  witnesses  of  Edgar's 
'ore  whom  all  bargains  and  sales  are  to  be  transacted  ^ ; 
thirty-six  'barons'  or  twenty-four  *judices'  chosen  in  the 
iglian  county  courts  to  determine  the  suits  of  Eamsey 
f*j  in  the  twelve  legal  men  of  the  hundred,  who  are 
i  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon'  to  act  as  part  of  the 
Fury  before  the  judges  in  Eyre,  and  who  play  so  impor- 
►art  in  the  legal  reforms  of  Henry  II  and  his  ministers. 
;her  the  ealdorman  of  the  shire,  the  sheriff  or  the  bishop 
lilarly  in   the   hundred   court   at    any  period  may  be 

p.  L,  vii.  §§  4,  7 ;  li.  §  2. 

pare  Savigny,  i.  239,  who  argues  that  the  official  scabini  were  in- 
by  Charles  the  Great.  Sevea  scabini  were  requisite  for  a  full 
[bid.  i.  248.  No  other  ^eemen  but  the  scabini  and  the  vassi  comi- 
}  compelled  to  attend  after  the  capitulary  of  A.  D.  809  ;  ibid.  250. 
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Theeaidor-  doubted*:  the  number  of  hundreds  iii  each  shire  must  have  pre- 
hundred-      Tented  a  monthly  attendance  at  each,  and  it  is  more  likelj  that 
the  one  or  two  occasions  on  which  the  ealdorman  is  mentioned 
as  present  were  cases  of  exceptional  importance.     The  sherif 
may  not    improbably    have    been    represented    by  a  deputy, 
*  gingra  '*  or  junior ;  who  would  look  after  the  king's  rights. 
Jj^dwtio]^       The  hundred  court  was  entitled  to  declare  folk  right  in  every 
dred-  suit ' ;  its  jurisdiction  was  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  volun- 

tary as  well  as  contentious.  It  tried  criminals,  settled  disputes, 
and  witnessed  transfers  of  land.  The  testimony  of  the  country 
and  the  record  of  the  law  were  supplemented  by  the  compur- 
gatory  oath  and  ordeal.  It  had  also  a  common  chest  whicb 
divided  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  with  the  king  and  the  lord 
or  land-rica  ^ ;  and  no  suit  might  be  carried  to  a  higher  court 
unless  it  had  been  first  heard  in  the  himdred'.  The  sniton 
were  under  special  protection  of  the  law  on  their  way  to  and 
from  it;  and  those  who  neglected  the  summons  to  it  wen 
fined*. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  township,  the  organisation  of  tk 
hundred  lent  itself  readily  to  the  judicial,  ecclesiastical  and 
fiscal  developments  of  later  timcB.  The  criminal  jnrisdietioB 
of  the  hundred  is  perpetuated  in  the  manorial  court  leet.  Oi 
Thehun-  the  institution  of  the  frankpledge,  a  hundred  court  was  held 
as  sheriff's  twice  a  year  to  ascertain  the  observance  of  the  law^.  Hui 
became  the  business  of  the  sheriff's  toum  of  later  times^  heU 
twice  a  year,  in  the  octave  of  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  It  was  the  great  court  leet^af 
the  old  hundred  court  was  the  court  baron  of  the  hundred  and 
the  county  court  that  of  the  shire  ® :  the  distinction  of  origiD 
being  main  ained  in  the  principle  that  in  the  courts  baron, 
whether  in  the  manor,  the  hundred  or  the  shire,  the  suitori 

*  Gneist,  VerwaltuDgsrecht,  i.  78 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  g^t  99" 

*  Alfred,  38.  §  2,  speaks  of  the  king's  ealdorman *8  gingra  or  junior  *i 
holding  pleas.  They  are  mentioned  also  in  three  charters  of  Berhtwali 
king  of  Mercia,  Kemble,  C.  D.  ii.  pp.  14,  25,  34. 

8  Edgar,  i.  §  7.  *  Ibid.  §  3. 

?  Athelstan,  iii.  §  3 ;  Edgar,  iii.  2 ;  Canute,  ii.  17,  19. 

*  For  illustrations  see  below,  p*  1 14  note  6. 

^  Hen.  I.,  yiii.  §1.  '  Blackstone,  Comm.  iii.  33,  34 ;  iv.  373* 
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were  the  judges,  whilst  it  was  otherwise  in  the  courts  leet  ^  and 
sheriff's  toum  among  them,  the  steward  being  judge  in  the  leet, 
the  sheriff  judge  in  the  toum  ^.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred  was  early  cut  up  by  grants  of  sac  and  soc,  and  later  on, 
as  we  shall  see,  lost  or  merged  in  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown  exercised  by  the  judges  in  assize,  in  which  it  appears  only 
as  helping  to  constitute  the  juries. 

:  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  the  hundred  The  imn- 
kad  a  fiscal  importance,  not  merely  as  furnishing  the  profits  of  ar^  for 
fines  and  the  produce  of  demesne  or  folkland,  but  as  forming  a 
nteable  division  of  the  county.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  very  obscure  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
Boney  taxation  properly  so  called  ever  existed  before  the 
imposition  of  Danegeld  by  Ethelred  the  Unready.  The  tribute 
from  the  remaining  folkland,  and  the  rent  of  the  royal  demesne, 
which  was  scarcely  a  tax,  sufficed  for  most  of  the  expenses  of  the 
long's  household.  The  obligations  of  the  trinoda  necessitas 
were  discharged  by  personal  service.  The  profits  however  of 
«di  hundred  were  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  sherifife,  and 
^vhen  general  taxation  became  necessary  it  would  be  collected 
hy  the  same  machinery.  When  King  Edgar  confirmed  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  in  the  possession  of  his  estates,  he  made  up  the 
•mount  of  land  by  new  grants  to  the  extent  of  three  hundreds, 
'lAich  he  directed  to  furnish  one  scypfylled  or  'navipletio '  ^  to 
^  national  fleet.  In  the  year  1008  Ethelred  ordered  that  a 
Aip  should  be  furnished  by  every  three  hundred  hides  *,  and  we 
wi  from  Domesday  that  the  hundred  of  Oswald's  law,  compris- 
ing the  three  hundreds   of  Edgar's   charter,    contained   three 

^tf's  Abridgment,  viL  8.  Although  the  suitore  are  judges  in  the 
^^  baron,  the  steward  is  judge  in  the  court  «customary  of  the  copy- 
"^j'len,  a  result  of  the  early  depression  of  the  free  into  dependent  town- 
^^^  as  well  as  of  the  later  organisation  of  manors. 

'  Ibid.  vL  586 ;  vii.  3. 

Dofdale*  Mon.  AngL  i.  617,  618,  'scilicet  ut  ipse  episcopus  cum  mon- 
*^  sus  de  istis  tribus  centuriatibus  .  . .  constituant  unam  navipletionem 
J^od  Anglice  dicitur  scjpfilled,  oththe  Scypbome.'  Kemble,  C.  D.  vi.  240, 
^^  iMt  word  reads  'scypsocne/  The  town  of  Bedford  paid  towanis 
f^  as  much  as  a  third  of  a  hundred.  Domesd.  i.  209.  Warwick  furnished 
^batsweons.    Ibid.  i.  238. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008. 
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hundred  hides  ^.      It  may  be  inferred  then  that  every  three  hun- 
dreds were  liable  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  one  ship,  whilst  every 
ten  hides  were  accountable  for  a  boat,  and  every  eight  hides  for 
a  helm  and  breastplate  ^. 
Franchises        47.  In  Anfflo-Saxon  as  in  later  times,  there  existed  side  by 

or  liberties.  .  i       ,        i        i      ,  ,  i         i     *        /.  ?  • 

side   with   the   hundreds   and   wapentakes  large  franchises  or 

liberties  in  which  the  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  private  liandfl. 

To  these  exempt  districts  the  name  of  sithesocn  has  been  given, 

on  somewhat  scanty  authority^,  indicating  their  origin  in  a  grant 

by  the  king  to  one  of  his  gesiths  or  companions,  of  an  estate 

upon  which  he  may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  profits  that  had 

belonged  to  the  king,  nominating  the  officers  and  exercising  the 

jurisdiction.      The  particular  rights  thus  conveyed  were  termed 

sac  and  soc,  to  which  others,  toll  and  team  and  the  like,  were 

frequently  added  *.     In  some  cases  exemption  from  the  hundred 

is  specially  mentioned*^,  in  which  case  the  grantee  would  hold 

the  courts  on  his  own  estate.      In  other  cases  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  hundred  is  itself  granted,  even  when  the  ownership  of  the  soil 

was  not  affected  by  the  grant.     In  the  latter  case  the  status  of 

the  free  tenant  within  the  hundred  would  not  be  at  first  changed 

by  the  gift.     Far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  jurisdictions 

belonged  to  the  churches  and  coincided  with  the  ownership  of 

the  soil,  which  the  clergy  leased  out  to  their  sokemen  on  foirly 


*  Domesd.  i.  172.  *  Ecclesia  S.  Mariae  ...  habet  unum  hundret  quod 
vocatur  Oswaldeslaw,  in  quo  jacent  ccc  hidae.' 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008,  with  Earle's  note,  pp.  336,  337. 

'  The  word  sithesocn  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  document,  unless  in 
the  form  of  sipessocna,  which  Dugdale  and  other  scholars  following  hii» 
regarded  as  a  misreading  of  si)>esocna.  It  is  found  in  the  Laws  of  Heoiyl- 
vi.  §  I,  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  Pipe  BoUm.  Archdeacon  H*l^ 
argued  from  the  use  of  the  word  *  scypsocne '  in  Edgar*s  charter,  quoted 
above,  p.  105,  that  it  referred  to  the  association  of  three  hundreds  to  pro" 
vide  a  ship's  crew;  Hale,  Register  of  Worcester,  p.  xxxiii.  But  if  this  be 
thought  improbable,  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  regard  it  as  an  authentic  term 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  franchise.  See  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her 
Early  Kings,  ii.  336,  457 ;  Essays,  p.  Ixvi  ;  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  4  J 
Thorpe,  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  i.  512  ;  Lappenberg,  ii.  331. 

*  See  for  examples,  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  138,  187,  233,  247. 

*  Edward  the  Confessor  frees  cei*tain  lands  of  Westminster  from  the  shire 
and  the  hundred;  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  191,  213.  There  were  seven 
hundreds  in  Worcestershire,  *  ita  quieti,  sicut  scira  dicit,  quod  vicecome* 
nichii  liAbet  in  eis.*    Domesd.  i.  172. 
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berms.   Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the  hundred  of  Home-  The  hund- 

Abingdon  \  and  that  of  Goddelie  to  Chertsey  *.   The  ex-  in  private 
which  these  exemptions  must  have  weakened  the  hundred 
%tion  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  the  thegn 

five  hides  often  if  not  always  had  a  right  of  magistracy, 
geat-setl  \  But  although  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
i  in  this  way,  the  liberties  were  not  exempt  from  the 
tion  or  organisation  of  the  shire,  and  may  be  regarded  as 

hundreds  standing  to  the  others  in  a  relation  analogous 

which  existed  between  the  free  township  and  the  manor 
ord :  and  they  are  often  regarded  simply  as  larger  manors, 
these  the  machinery  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake  was 

preserved,  and  the  law  was  administered  on  the  same 
le.  The  sokemen  elected  their  officers  and  made  report, 
ward  of  the  lord  acting  as  president  in  their  courts  and 

them  in  a  separate  body  to  the  host.  This  is  especially 
id  by  Edgar  in  the  charter  already  referred  to :  the  tenants 

see  of  Worcester  are  to  fulfil  their  military  duties  not 
he  king's  servants  or  the  exactors  of  the  hundred,  but 
:he  bishop  as  their  archiductor  *. 
courts  of  the  great  franchises,  where  they  still  exist,  will  Modem 

,  ...       illustrations. 

id  to  furnish  the  best  instances  of  the  ancient  constitution 
hundred  court  ;  for  they  were  less  touched  than  the 
d  courts  themselves  by  general  legislation,  and  have 
ed  their  constitution  in  greater  integrity.  In  the  courts 
Forest  of  Knaresborough  each  of  the  townships  or 
Icaivhich  form  the  manor  of  the  forest  is  represented  by 
istable  and  four  men ' ;  from  these  the  jurors  of  the  leet 
osen ;  and  by  them  the  praepositus  or  grave,  and  the 
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ible,  C.  D.  iv.  200. 

ible,  C.  D.  iv.  336,  307.    The  jurisdiction  of  eight  hundreds  and  a 
I  granted  by  the  same  king  to  S.  Edmund's.  Ibid.  iv.  243,  253 ; 
The  gifts  of  hundreds  to  Ely  and  Peterborough  by  Edgar,  ibid.  Ui. 
kre  of  questionable  authenticity. 
Ilb,  $  3. 

I.  Angl.  I,  6i*j,    So  in  Domesday,  i.  87,  the  men  of  Taunton  attend 
ts  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester ;  *  profectio  in  exercitum  cum  homin- 
nofH.' 
grove,  Hist.  oH^n&reahorough  (ed,  1798),  pp.  44,  45. 
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bedell.  In  the  manor  of  Wakefield  the  representation  is 
by  the  constable  and  two  men,  just  as  in  1181  in  the  half 
hundred  of  Chingford  in  Essex  the  tenants  of  St.  Paul's  were  re- 
presented by  the  reeve  and  two  men^.  There  is  no  ground 
for  connecting  the  hundred  with  the  tithing  of  frankpledge, 
other  than  the  right  of  the  former  to  view  the  frankpledges  in 
a  half-yearly  court.  In  the  ecclesiastical  system  the  hundred 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  deanery  rural  as  the  township 
bore  to  the  parish  :  but  the  deaneries  do  not  always  coincide 
geographically  with  the  hundreds, 
iterme-  48.  Between  the  hundred  or  wapentake,  and  what  is  now 

onsjcom-  the  shire,  it  is  possible  that  other  intermediate  divisions  may 

inations  of      .  i  •    i  i  •  •         ^      xi  •  i*  r 

undreds.  at  an  early  period  have  come  m ;  answering  to  the  ndings  or 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  the  rapes  of  Sussex  and  the  lathes 
of  Kent.  If  this  were  the  case  they  may  have  had  courts  of 
their  own  as  is  the  case  with  the  lathe,  and  officers  of  their  own 
such  as  the  tithing-reeve  and  the  leide-reeve  who  occur  in  two 
MSS.  of  the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I  ^.  But  the  evidence  of  such 
arrangement  is  altogether  wanting.  The  association  of  two,  three 
or  more  hundreds  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  used  for  the  purpose 
of  witness',  a  custom  which  may  be  interpreted  as  the  relic  of  some 
more  symmetrical  arrangement,  but  is  more  probable  a  mere 
expedient  for  extending  the  application  of  the  compurgatoiy 
system.  All  the  intermediate  districts  which  bear  the  name  of 
shire  and  have  been  already  referred  to,  are  of  too  late  formation 
to  illustrate  this  supposition.  The  lathe  system  in  Kent  answers 
closely  to  that  of  the  hundred  elsewhere,  and  all  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  ridings,  save  the  name  and  boundaries,  is  quite 
modem*. 

*  Hale,  Domesday  of  St.  PauFs,  p.  144. 
^  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  663. 

3  Ethelred,  i.  i,  §  3 ;  Canute  ii.  30,  §  3.     Hist.  iSy,  pp.  473.  475,  479. 

*  The  territorial  Arrangements  of  the  Domesday  hundreds  are  now  *o 
much  changed  that  it  is  dangerous  to  generalise  from  them,  but  soox  iv 
stances  may  be  given.  Buckinghamshire  in  Domesday  contained  eigbt^** 
hundreds  ;  these  are  now  combined  into  five  hundreds  of  three  eac^,  ^^ 
three  old  hundreds  which  also  have  a  collective  name,  the  ChUten> 
Hundreds.  The  arrangement  in  threes  may  be  as  old  as  the  navipl^^ 
referred  to  above  (p.  105).  Lancashire,  and  Leicestershire,  which  Mr* 
Bobertson  (Essays,  p.  120)  refers  to  as  retaining  the  ancient  division  iB^ 
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lame   scir   or  shire,  which  marks  the  diyision  imme- The  shire, 
nperior  to  the  hundred,  merely  means  a  suhdivision  or 

a  l€u:^er  whole,  and  was  early  used  in  connexion  with 
al  name  to  designate  the  territorial  sphere  appointed  to 
icular  magistracy  denoted  hy  that  name.  So  the  diocese 
bishop's  scire  \  and  the  stewardship  of  the  unjust  steward 

in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospel  his  groef- 

and  we  have  seen  that  the  original  territorial  hun- 
lay  have  been  smaller  shires '.     The  historical  shires  or  Creation  of 

owe  their  origin  to  different  causes  *.    Kent  and  Sussex  shires. 

of  the  Heptarchic  kingdoms,  of  which  their  lathes  and 
«  perhaps  the  original  shires.  Kent  however  appears  as 
eyre '  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Athelstan  ".  Essex,  Mid- 
md  Surrey  are  also  ancient  kingdoms.  ||  Norfolk   and 

are    the  two  divisions   of  East  Angiia,    representing 

the  two  'fylkis'  or  folks  into  which  the  Norsemen 
their  province ',  or  possibly  the  two  dioceses  assigned  to 
I  and  Dunwich  before  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  t\Of 
ihumbrian  kingdom,  Yorkshire  is  the  only  one  of  the 

subdivisions  which  dates  as  a  shire  before  the  conquest : 
lire  is  a  modern  denomination  for  the  country  between 
md  Mersey,  which  in  Domesday  is  reckoned  to  the  "West- 
\  Mercia  during  its  existence  as  a  kingdom  was  arranged 
e  regions  none  of  which  bore  the  name  of  shires ; 
,  the  district  of  the  Lindisfari  and  diocese  of  Sidnacester; 
,  the  diocese  of  Worcester  and  its  appendant  MagassB- 
Vf  ercia  proper  with  its  bishop  at  Lichfield  and  its  royal 
Pamworth  ;  Middle  Angiia  and  South  Angiia,  dependent 
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Shires  of      represent  the  early  settlements  out  of  which  the  Mercian  kingdom 

Mercia;  ,     ,  , 

was  created  by  Penda  and  his  imnaediate  predecessors,  and  which 
were  arranged  as  dioceses  by  Theodore  before  their  several 
nationality  had  been  forgotten ;  nor  were  they  rearranged  as 
shires  and  named  before  the  reconquest  of  Mercia  from  the  Danes 
under   Edward   the  Elder.     In  Wessex   however  the  division 

of  Wessex ;  is  more  ancient ;  Ini  speaks  of  the  Scirman ;  the  names  Hamp- 
tonscire,  Defnascire,  and  Bearrocscire  ^  appear  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf,  side  by  side 
with  the  Dorsaetas,  the  Wilssetas,  and  the  Sumersaetas.  As  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  the  chronicle  is  the  age  of  Alfred,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  arrangement  may  be  due  to  that  king^ 
but  it  is  probably  much  earlier,  and  determined  by  the  divisions 
of  the  early  settlements  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  their  successive 
conquests.  The  terminology  was  not  however  general  in  the 
time  of  Bede,  who  knew  only  the  larger  provinces  of  Mercia  as 
regiones,  maegths  or  settlements  of  kindred  tribes,  and  those  of 
Wessex  as  dioceses.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  kingdom  in 
shires  is  of  course  a  work  which  could  not  be  completed  until  it 
was  permanently  united  under  Edgar ;  and  the  existing  subdi- 
visions of  Southern  England  are  all  traceable  back  to  his  day  at 

rfNorthiuD-  the  latest.  The  Northern  counties  have  undergone  some  changes 
since  the  Conquest,  although  the  new  lines  have  been  drawn  on 
older  landmarks :  Durham  is  the  county  palatine  of  the  Con- 
queror s  minister,  formed  out  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert ; 
Cumberland  is  the  English  share  of  the  old  Cumbrian  or 
Strathclyde  kingdom ;  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  the 
remnants  of  Northumbria  and  the  Cumbrian  frontier,  appro- 
priated ecclesiastically  to  Durham  or  York,  and  temporally  ^^ 
Appleby  and  Newcastle. 

The  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire  thus  represents 
either  the  national  organisation  of  the  several  divisions  created 
by  West  Saxon  conquest  j  or  that  of  the  early  settlements  whic^ 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  851,  860. 

^  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  56,  considers  A.D.  880  as  the  most  probaW® 
<late,  and  inclines  to  connect  the  division  with  the  treaty  arrangements  o» 
Al&ed  and  Guthrum. 
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ited  in  the  Mercian  kingdom,  as  it  advanced  westwards ;  or 
e  rearrangement  by  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  of  the  whole  of 
igland  on  the  principles  already  at  work  in  its  own  shires. 

shire  system  had  been  at  work  in  Wessex  as  early  as  the 
ign  of  Ini^.  Whether,  before  the  name  of  shire  was  intro-  Question  ka 
iced  into  Mercia,  the  several  maegths  or  regions  bore  any  com-  name  for 
Lon  designation  such  as  that  of  gau,  must  remain  in  entire 
bscurity.  There  is  extant  a  list  of  thirty- four  divisions  of 
^land  gathered  out  of  Bede,  and  perhaps  other  sources  now 
ost,  and  recording  the  number  of  hides  contained  in  each  ;  the 
termination  '  ga '  which  is  found  here,  in  some  cases,  may  be  the 
German  *  gau' ;  but  the  age  and  value  of  the  document  are  very 
uncertain,  and  the  divisions  as  a  rule  do  not  correspond  with 

the  historical  shires  ^. 
Each  shire  contained  a  number  of  hundreds,  so  various  how-  Number  of 

.  1         J  •  Ml  1        •  hundreds  in 

ever  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  m  any  case  the  shire. 
it  was  arranged  on  a  numerical  principle ;  although,  as  each 
tliree  hundreds  had  to  supply  a  ship,  the  number  of  hundreds 
in  each  of  the  later  constituted  shires  might  be  expected  to  be 
a  multiple  of  three.     The  organisation  of  the  shire  was  of  much 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  hundred,  but  it  was  ruled  by 
«i  ealdorman  as  well  as  by  a  gerefa,  and  in  some  other  respects  ^^^"^  f}?^^ 
^re  evidence  of  its  previous  existence  as  an  independent  unity.  **"«. 
Its  gemot  was  not  only  the  scir-gemot  but  the  folc-gemot^  also, 
the  assembly  of  the  people ;    its   ealdorman  commanded  not 
Dierely  the  military  force  of  the  hundreds,  but  the  lords  of  the 
franchises  and  the  church  vassals  with  their  men.     Its  gerefa 
w  sheriff  collected  the  fiscal  as  well  as  the  local  imposts.     Its 
ealdorman  was  one  of  the  king's  witan. 
49.  The  ealdorman,  the  princeps  of  Tacitus,  and  princeps*,  or 

"Hie  sdivman  is  spoken  of  as  the  president  of  a  court,  Ini,  §  8  ;  the 
«>l<Wmaii  may  forfeit  his  acir^  ibid.  §  39 ;  and  the  dependent  is  forbidden 
w  withdraw  from  his  lord  into  another  sdr,  ibid.  §  36. 

^  Gale,  Rer.  Angl.  Scriptores  xv.  748  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  81,  82  ;  the 
8*  8  are  Noxga-ga  and  Ohtga-ga. 

Alfred,  38.  §  I ;  Athelstan,  ii.  §  12  ;  v.  1,  §  i  ;  Ethelred,  v.  §  13  ;  vi. 

.^donnan  stands  for  pHncepa,  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  15  ;  and,  generally,  for 
^^^  iii  30 ;  for  suhreguhis,  iv.  12;  for  satrapa,  v.  10 ;  for  dux,  iv.  13, 
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satrapa,  or  subregulus  of  Bede,  the  dux  of  the  Latin  chroniclen 
and  the  comes  of  the  Normans,  was  originally  elected  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  down  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, even  when  hereditary  succession  had  become  almost  the 
rule,  his  nomination  required  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the 
witenagemot.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  ever 
elected  by  the  body  over  which  he  was  to  rule\  although  some 
form  of  acceptance  by  the  shire  may  not  improbably  have  been 
gone  through.  The  hereditary  principle  appears  however  k 
the  early  days  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  those  of  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  in  the  case  of  an  under-kingdom  being  annexed  to 
a  greater  the  old  royal  dynasty  seems  to  have  continued  to 
hand  down  its  delegated  authority  from  father  to  son.  The 
under -kings  of  Hwiccia  thus  continued  to  act  as  ealdormea 
under  Mercia  for  a  century  ;  and  the  ealdormanship  of  the 
Gyrwas^  or  fen-countrymen  seems  likewise  to  have  been  here: 
ditary.  The  title  of  ealdorman  is  thus  much  older  than  the 
existing  division  of  shires,  nor  was  it  ever  the  rule  for  every 
shire  to  have  an  ealdorman  to  itself  as  it  had  its  sherifil  The 
ealdormanship  of  Mercia  comprised  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
Mercian  kingdom ;  Wessex  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  was  ar- 
ranged under  two  ealdormen '.     But  each  shire  was  under  a& 


15.  The  first  writer  who  uses  '  comes '  as  equivalent  to  ealdorman  is  AMtf» 
and  the  fact  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  genuinenesi  of  kif 
book.  It  occurs  however  in  some  of  the  questionable  chturters  of  EtbelwQfl 
apparently  in  the  same  sense.   Kemble,  C.  D.  ii.  50 ;  v.  97. 

*  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  76. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  20;  iv.  19;  Hugo  Candidus  (Sparke,  p.  3);  Felix, V. 
S.  Guthlac,  Mabillon.  AA.  SS.  iii.  260. 

'  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kobertson's  essay  on  the  *  King's  kin '  (Essays,  ff» 
177-189)  is  highly  instructive  and  suggestive.  He  argues  that  the  eiw 
ealderdom  of  Mercia  subsisted  until  the  banishment  of  ElMc  the  child  ia 
985,  and  that  of  East  Anglia  until  the  death  of  Ethelwin  in  992,afttf 
which  they  were  administered  by  high-reeves  under  the  king  until  Guilts 
reconstituted  them.  Wessex  he  regards  as  divided  into  two  great  eaUor* 
doms,  that  of  the  western  and  that  of  the  central  provinces ;  which,  wiA 
Kent  under  archbishop  Sigeric  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  sooth  of 
England.  These  with  Essex  and  Northumbria  would  make  up  seven  gi^ 
territorial  magistracies.  But  Sussex  had  an  ealdorman  as  late  as  982,  tm 
the  arrangements  are  so  short-lived  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  1* 
parts  of  a  permanent  methodical  system.  And  the  same  may  be  said  e^ 
of  Canute's  fourfold  division. 
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ealdorman,  who  sat  with  the  sheriff  and  bishop  in  the  folkmoot, 
received  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  jurisdiction  \  and  com- 
manded the  military  force  of  the  whole  division.  From  the 
ktter  character  he  derived  the  name  of  heretoga^,  leader  of  the 
boBt  {Jieri)y  or  dux,  which  is  occasionally  given  him  in  charters. 

The  sheriff  or  scir-gerefa,  the  scir-man  of  the  laws  of  Ini ',  The  Bheriflf 
was  the  king^s  steward  and  judicial  president  of  the  shire,  the 
administrator  of  the  royal  demesne  and  executor  of  the  law. 
His  sphere  of  jurisdiction  was  distinctly  a  single  shire,  although 
after  the  conquest  for  a  long  period  the  shires  were  adminis- 
tered in  pairs.  It  is  probable  on  early  analogy  that  the  gerefa 
was  chosen  in  the  folkmoot ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  within 
historical  times  this  was  the  case^,  although  the  constitutional- 
ists of  the  thirteenth  century  attempted  to  assert  it  as  a  right, 
and  it  was  for  a  few  years  conceded  by  the  crown.  As  a  rule 
he  was,  as  a  royal  officer,  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  ealdor- 
nuui,  as  a  national  one,  by  the  king  and  witan.  The  sheriff 
as  weU  as  the  ealdorman  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  administration,  and  possibly  had  in  some  cases  an  endowment 
inland*. 

^  The  third  penny  of  the  county  appears  from  Domesday  (i.  i,  26,  203, 
H^«  352, 280, 298, 336)  to  have  been  pud  to  the  earl  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the Omfeasor ;  Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesday,!.  167,  168.  Compare  the  share 
^  the  count  in  the  Capitulary  of  a.d.  783 ;  one  third  to  the  count,  two 
tJurdsto  the  palace,  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  628 ;  iv.  145. 

'  Elfhere,  ealdorman  of  Mercia  under  Edgar,  is  called  heretoga,  Cod. 
lHpLiL383;  iii.  5,  49,  159,  259  sq.  £Ks  son  Elfric  is  called  ealdorman. 
^Kemble,  Saxons,  11.  126;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  581. 

'  Scirman,  Tni,  §  8  ;  Ethelwin  is  scirman  in  Kent  under  Canute,  Kemble, 
CD.  iy.  9.  See  also  iv.  304;  Leofric,  scires-man,  iv.  267;  and  Wulfei 
priest,  the  shire-man,  vi.  127.  Pontius  Pilate  is  scirman  of  Judaea,  St. 
l<abiii.  i.  The  word  used  in  the  laws  is  generally  gerefa  simply  :  scir- 
^erefit  however  is  found  in  charters,  Kemble',  C.  D.  iv.  10,  where  Ethel- 
^  the  scirman  in  Kent,  is  called  scir-gere&;  also  iv.  54,  201,  &c.  &c. 
^e  Latin  word  is  generally  praepositns  or  praefectus.  Ethelwerd  (M.H.B. 
P*  509)  caDs  the  sheriff  of  Dorset  exactor  in  a.d.  787.     See  above,  p.  82. 

'  The  statement  of  the  chapter  *  de  heretochiis '  in  the  so-called  laws  of 
Bdward  the  Confessor,  is  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the 
iVJiett,  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  510.    See  Gneist,  Yerwaltungsr.  i.  78. 

'  Sach  W&8  the  wardpenny  paid  in  Cambridgeshire,  Domesd.  i.  190;  the 
ilowaoces  made  to  the  sheriff  of  Wilts,  in  kind,  are  enumerated  in  vol.  i. 
9 ;  and  he  also  had  rights  in  revpland,  which  possibly  were  attached  to 
H  office.  Beveland  is  mentioned  also  in  Herefordshire,  Domesd.  i.  1 79, 
81 ;  EUis,  Introd.  to  Domesd.  i.  168,  231 ;  Allen,  Prerog.  p.  2 14.   The  sheriff 
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Double  go-        The   system   of  double  government  by  an   ealdormaH  and 
eaidorman    Sheriff,   is   almost   peculiar  to  England.     In   the   kter  Frank 

sulci  sli6]!*iff 

kingdom  the  graf,  who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  the  national 
as  well  as  the  royal  officers  of  early  days,  exercised  the  functions 
of  both  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  king^ ;  and  in  medieTsl 
Germany,  where  the  title  of  duke  or  herzog  presents  some 
analogy  with  that  of  the  eaidorman,  he  is  rather  a  national  prises 
than  an  imperial  officer :  every  attempt  made  by  the  c^tnl 
authority  to  assert  its  power  through  counts  or  counts-palatine^ 
ending  in  the  foundation  of  new  hereditary  principalitieti; 
either  coordinate  with  or  subordinate  to  the  dukes,  but  ifl 
both  cases  equally  neglectful  of  any  duties  to  the  empennr. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  sheriffdom  as  a  rule  nerer 
became  hereditary,  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  under 
the  changed  title  or  translation  of  vice-comes^,  it  was  used  \q 
the  kings  as  a  means  of  ousting  or  preventing  the  creaticm  A 
any  feudal  rule  such  as  that  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  history  of  the  sheriffdom  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  Constitutional  History. 
The  shire-  50.  The  sheriff  held  the  shiremoot,  according  to  Edgar^s  law, 
twice  in  the  year^.  Although  the  eaidorman  and  bishop  sat  in 
it  to  declare  the  law  secular  and  spiritual,  the  sheriff  was  tb« 
constituting  officer^  The  suitors  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  hundred  court :  all  lords  of  lands ^  all  public  officers,  and 
from  every  township  the  reeve  and  four  men®.    The  latter  point, 

of  Shropshire  had  the  third  penny  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbniy,  ibid.  i.  ^S^* 
In  Surrey  were  three  manors  from  which  the  sheriff  had  £*j,  '  de  eo  qttxl 
impendit  eis  adjutorium  cum  opus  habent/  Domesd.  i.  30.  See  aboT^ 
p.  102,  note  2, 

1  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  u.  363.     Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  i.  156-181,  463-472. 

'  Yicecomes  occurs  as  the  Latin  word  for  sheriff  in  Canute^s  letter  it 
the  bishops,  given  by  Florence  of  Worcester  :  but  this  is  clearly  a  \svuStr 
tion  of  Norman  date.  "  Edgar,  iii.  §  3 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  70* 

^  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  283 ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  158,  159. 

•  Called  in  this  aspect  scir-thegns,  Kemble,  C.  D.  vi  198;  iy.  170 1 
Saxons,  ii.  234,  235.  Kemble  contends,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the* 
scir-thegns  are  not  necessarily  king's  thegns.  It  may  be  added  that  tiiei* 
is  no  reason  to  regard  them  as  all  possessed  of  five  hides  of  land,  very  mttj 
of  the  thegns  of  Domesday  having  far  less    See  too  Gneist,  Verwaltgir.  i  37* 

*  Compare  the  following  passages  from  Domesday:  in  Archenefidd,! 
1 79,  '  Si  vicecomes  evocat  eos  ad  siremot,  meliores  ex  eis,  vi  aut  vii,  vadnnt 
cmn  eo.    Qui  vocatus  non  vadit  dat  ii  solidos  aut  unum  bovem  regi,  et  qv 
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b  questionable  in  the  laws,  is  proved  by  the  later  practice.  Attendance 
the  county  courts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the  reeve  and  and  four 
or  men  took  part  in  matters  of  election,  of  arming  and  of 
aessment ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  Kentish  horhs- 
ddor  and  his  four  fellows  represented  each  township  in  the 
20iirt  of  the  itinerant  justices,  itself  a  form  of  the  county  court. 
Everyone  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  gemot  was  under  the 
^ial  protection  of  the  law. 

Here  again  the  suitors  were  the  judges ;  but  the  twelve  The  twelve 
eeuior  thegns  appear  in  the  county  court  as  well  as  in  the 
bandred^,  and,  on  the  institution  of  the  grand-jury,  present  the 
report  of  the  hundred  ^.  Thus  limited  the  authority  of  the  sheriff 
was  rather  that  of  a  chairman  or  moderator  than  that  of  a  judge. 
The  duty  of  seeing  the  law  executed  devolved  upon  him,  and  in 
fiscal  as  well  as  judicial  matters  he  exercised  a  good  deal  of 
somewhat  irresponsible  power. 

Besides  the  judicial  power  of  the  shiremoot,  which,  like  the  Vestiges  of 
hundred,  was  competent  to  declare  folkright  in  every  suit^,  action  in  the 
some  shadow  of  legislative  authority  seems  to  have  remained  to 
it  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  when  the  bishops  of  Kent  and  all 
the  th^nsy  eorl  and  ceorl^,  of  Cantescyre,  declared  to  him  in 
their  gemot  at  Faversham,  their  acceptance  of  the  measures 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  the  recent  witena- 

^ehundret  remanet,  tantnndem  persolvit.'  In  the  city  of  Hereford,  *  qui 
^aom  habebat  ter  in  anno  pergebat  cum  vicecomite  ad  placita  et  ad  hun- 
<ff«t.'  Ibid.  In  Derby  hundred  (inter  Hibble  et  Merse),  '  Si  de  hundred© 
i^Goanebat  ant  non  ibat  ad  placitum  ubi  praepositus  jubebat,  per  v  solidos 
^Dtendabat.'  Ibid.  i.  269.  The  participation  of  ceorls  in  the  shiremoot  i» 
flientioned  in  a  charter  of  Canute,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  ii,  and  illustrated  by  the 
fetion  of  writs  to  all  thegns  of  the  shire  twelf-hynd  or  twy-hynd. 

^  Compare  the  direction  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  a.d.  819,  that  every  graf 
>iu)iild  attend  the  general  placita  with  twelve  scabini,  or,  if  there  were  not 
*oniany,  the  number  should  be  made  up  from  the  best  men  of  the  county. 
8«e  Savigny,  i.  348 ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  sq.  The  appearance  of  the  senior 
t^fDB  in  the  shiremoot  is  mentioned  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137. 
'  Select  Charters,  pp.  137,  251. 
'  But  with  a  resladction  of  appeal  until  the  lower  court  had  failed  to  do 

jostioe.    In  the  same  way  the  shiremoot  intercepted  all  appeals  to  the 

tiig,  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  285.     Wills  are  frequently  attested  by  it,   e.  g. 

Kemble,  C.  D.  vi  198.    Other  acts  done  before  the  shire  will  be  found  in 

Cod.  DipL  iv.  117,  137,  138,  234  ;  iii.  293. 
*  Comites  et  villani,  Athelstan,  iii.  148  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  233,  234 ; 

BaDam,  M.  A.  ii.  376 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  637. 
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gemot  of  Qreatley.  In  this  we  may  trace  a  recognition  of  th 
importance  of  the  popular  reception  of  a  law^  which  indue© 
Charles  the  Great  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  mallus  to  the  capi 
tularies  which  he  had  drawn  np^,  and  which  appears  in  Englan 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  publication  and  preservation  ( 
Magna  Carta. 
Evidence  of  The  institution  of  the  shireraoot  in  England  is  not  parallele 
nationaii^  by  any  similar  arrangement  in  the  primitive  Frank  kingdom,  i 
which  the  hundred  court  or  mallus  admits  of  no  appeal,  exce| 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king*.  This  point  further  illustrates  tl 
theory  that  in  the  shiremoot,  as  a  folkmoot,  we  have  a  monumei 
of  the  original  independence  of  the  population  which  it  repr 
sents.  If  the  shire  be  the  ancient  under-kingdom,  or  the  distari 
whose  administrative  system  is  created  in  imitation  of  that  of  tl 
under-kingdom,  the  shiremoot  is  the  folkmoot  in  a  double  sens 
not  merely  the  popular  court  of  the  district,  but  the  chief  counc 
of  the  ancient  nation  who  possessed  that  district  in  indepen( 
ence,  the  wit^nagemot  of  the  pre-heptarchic  kingdom.  Such 
theory  would  imply  the  much  greater  preponderance  of  populi 
liberties  in  the  earlier  system,  for  the  shiremoot  is  a  repreaei 
tative  assembly,  which  the  historical  witenagemot  is  not ;  an 
this  is  indeed  natural,  for  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  distrid 
and  the  more  nearly  equal  the  condition  of  the  landowners  c 
sharers  in  the  common  land,  the  more  easy  it  would  be  to  ai 
semble  the  nation,  and  so  much  the  less  danger  of  the  supren 
authority  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  magistratt 
without  reference  to  the  national  voice.  But  this  can  only  li 
matter  of  conjecture. 
Bating  of  Under  the  late  shire-system,  before  as  after  the  Conquesl 

the  shire  was  a  unit  for  purposes  of  rating.  Each  shire  wa 
bound  to  furnish  ships  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  hoB 
dreds*,  and  from  the  produce  of  what  had  been  the  folklan< 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  238.  *  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ui.  506-510. 

'  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iL  494.  It  was  however  usual  among  the  Bati 
rians  and,  at  a  later  period,  general. 

*  Obron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008  ;  with  Earless  note,  pp.  336,  337 :  see  aboye,  p.  loj 
Hence  Archbishop  Eliric  leaves  a  ship  to  the  people  of  Kent  and  aiMitbe 
to  Wiltshire,  Kemble,  C.  D.  ill.  552. 
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mtained  in  it,  to  pay  a  composition  for  the  feorm-fultum,  Composition 
r  sostentation,  of  the  king  ^  The  military  contingents  of  the  service, 
hire  were  also  made  a  matter  of  composition,  the  numher  of 
luting  men  famished  for  the  fyrd  being  often  much  smaller 
liian  the  number  of  hides  which  furnished  them'.  Whether 
these  compositions  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  churches,  a  matter 
of  privilege,  can  scarcely  be  determined  in  the  almost  entire 
deficiency  of  secular  charters  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
18  however  probable  from  Domesday  that  long  before  that  event 
the  shires  had  been  allowed  to  acquit  themselves  of  several  of 
these  duties  by  paying  fixed  sums  or  furnishing  fixed  contin- 
gents, answering  in  some  measure  to  the  firms  or  farms  for 
which  the  sheriffs  were  liable. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  shire  had  the  same  indefinite  The  ghiro 
stotos  which  belonged  to  the  hundred :  the  archdeaconries,  as  caily. 
geographical  divisions,  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  twelfth  (      y^ 
centmy.    At  that  time  the  archdeacons,  who  had  been  ministers  ^ 

of  the  bishop  in  all  parts  of  the  diocese  alike,  received  each  his  i 
own  district,  which  in  most  cases  coincided  with  the  county.  » 

The  system  adopted  by  Edgar  and  Ethelred  of  combining  the  Oombina- 
government  of  a  whole  cluster  of  shires  in  the  hands  of  a  single  several 
ttldorman,  is  so  nearly  contemporary  with  the  general  institu-  an  ealdor- 
tion  of  a  shire-system  for  all  England,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
determined  whether  it  is  an  exceptional  departure  from,  or  a 
rtage  in,  the  development  of  the  new  rule.     Until  the  shire- 
tystem  was  made  uniform,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  witena- 
{emots  of  the   heptarchic  kingdoms   may  have   continued   to 
CQsi'.    Bat  after  that  oi^anisation  was  completed,  though  one 

^  The  eoonty  of  Oxford  paid  firm  of  three  nights,  or  150Z.     That  of 

Winrick  paid  651.  and  36  sextaries  of  honey,  Domesday,  i.   \^J^  138. 

Hortlunnptonshire  paid  firm  of  three  nights,  ibid.  i.  219.    Many  other  in- 

<iiaees  are  adduced  by  Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesd.  i.  361,  26a. 
'  In  Berkshire  one  man  went  for  each  five  hides,  each  hide  paying  four 

ifainiiigg  for  his  maintenance.  The  whole  city  of  Exeter  famished  only  the 
■ervice  of  five  hides.  Oxford  sent  twenty  burgesses  to  represent  all  the  rest ; 
Leicester  sent  twelve,  and,  if  the  king  was  going  to  sea,  furnished  four 
borses  to  convey  arms  to  the  fleet.  Domesday,  i.  56,  100,  154,  230.  War- 
wick sent  ten.  Ibid.  i.  238  ;  Wilton  one  man  for  five  hides.  Ibid.  i.  64. 

*  The  charters  of  Ethelred,  ealdorman  of  Mercia  under  Alfired,  are  gene- 
ally  attested  by  Mercian  bie^ops  only,  and  therefore  very  probably  issued 
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The  great  ealdorman  nii£:ht  s^oyem  and  lead  to  battle  the  forces  of  several 
not  involve  shires,  he  had  no  general  court  or  gemot  of  his  jurisdiction :  tne 
ganisaticn  of  ealdorman  of  the  Western  provinces  would  take  his  seat  in  the 
moot.  folkmoot  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  hut  would  not  have  a 

united  council  for  the  two.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppow 
that  after  Canute  had  divided  the  whole  realm  into  four  earl 
doms,  any  such  provincial  witenagemots  followed  the  institution 
The  royal  writs  are  directed  to  the  bishop  and  earl  and  sherif 
of  each  shire,  although  both  bishop  and  earl  presided  oyeg 
many  such  shires.  Whether  any  subordinate  officer  took  in  th< 
shire  the  place  of  these  powerful  earls  and  ealdormen,  oir  whether 
if  it  were  so,  he  also  bore  the  title  of  ealdorman,  can  scarcely  bi 
determined  from  our  existing  materials.  On  the  one  hand  then 
is  no  distinct  mention  of  such  official :  on  the  other  hand  tb( 
use  of  the  word  ealdorman  was  becoming  very  different  fron 
what  it  had  been ;  it  was  superseded  in  the  higher  ranks  o 
organisation  by  the  title  of  earl,  and  in  the  lower  was  acquiring 
or  returning  to,  the  primary  and  loose  meaning  of  a  head-man 
in  which  it  could  be  applied  to  almost  any  local  officer.  6a 
however  this  may  have  been,  there  was  no  intermediate  organ 
isation  between  the  shire  "^ith  its  folkmoot  and  the  central  on< 
of  the  kingdom  with  its  witenagemot. 

in  Mercian  witenagemots.  Cod.  Bipl.  ii.  107,  ii 2  ;  v.  126, 134, 140.  Intb 
last  case  Ethelred  states  that  he  has  summoned  to  Gloucester  *  selle  Mercoi 
weotan  ....  bisceopas  and  aldermen  and  alle  his  duguthe,'  and  that  witi 
Eling  Alfred's  witness  and  leave.  See  also  God.  Dipl.  v.  143,  1 54.  Therf 
are  also  charters  of  Edgar  drawn  up  whilst  he  was  king  of  the  MercatM 
only,  and  attested  by  the  Mercian  witan ;  Cod.  DipL  iu  348,  358.  The 
charters  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  are  of  course  often  attested 
by  the  West  Saxon  witan  only.  See  Gneist,  Yerwaltgsr.  L  48.  An  East  Ab- 
glian  witenagemot  of  a.d.  1004  is  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicle,  which  inay(V 
may  not  have  been  a  folkmoot ;  for  East  Anglia,  like  Kent,  was  only  000 
administrative  division.   See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  loa. 
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51.  The  civitas  or  populus  of  Tacitus,  the  union  of  several  Thesuprem 
|w^,  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  the  ricey  or  kingdom ;  and  its  the  king- 
ooandl,  the  concilium  principum,  is  the  witenagemot  or  assem- 
bly of  the  wise.  This  is  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
whether  the  nation  be  Kent  or  Mercia  as  in  the  earlier,  or  the 
^le  gens  Anglorum  et  Saxonum,  as  in  the  later  history.  ^  The 
character  of  the  national  council  testifies  to  its  history  as  a  later 
<bvBlopment  than  the  lower  courts,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
lostitation  of  royalty.  The  folkmoot  or  popular  assembly  of 
4e  shire,  is  a  representative  body  to  a  certain  extent :  it  is 
(tteoded  by  the  representatives  of  the  hundreds  and  townships, 
*^  has  a  representative  body  of  witnesses  to  give  validity  to 
^  acts  that  are  executed  in  it.  If  each  shire  represented  a 
^mplete  kingdom,  the  shiremoot  would  give  a  complete  repre- 
^Qtative  system  existing  in  each  kinsndom.     But  as  the  small  The  witena- 

L*    J  ,  .  .  gemot  not 

*^oms  coalesced  or  were  united  by  conquest,  it  does  not  seem  a  folkmoot. 
^  have  been  thought  necessary  to  extend  the  system ;  the  coun- 
^  of  the  aggregated  state  is  not  a  folkmoot  but  a  witenagemot. 
^  those  early  kingdoms  again,  which  were  identical  with  the 
^  shires^  Kent  for  instance,  it  might  be  expected  thsit  \¥^ 
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should  find  two  central  councils,  the  folkmoot  or  council  of  the 
people  of  Kent,  and  the  witenagemot  or  council  of  the  chiefs, 
Question  as  answering  to  the  greater  and  narrower  assemblies  of  the  2>^ 
existence  of  and  of  the  principes  in  the  Germania.    It  is  bj  no  means  impro- 
and  witena-  bable  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  as  our  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
**  °  *         ject  is  derived  from  the  charters  attested  by  these  assemblieu, 
or  issued  with  their  consent,  and  as  the  consent  of  the  witan  only 
was  necessary  for  the  transfers  of  land,  we  have  not  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  would  suffice  for  proof.    We  have  many 
charters  issued  in  witenagemots  imder  the  kings  of  Kent ;  but 
the  only  document  issued  by  a  folkmoot  of  Kent  belongs  to  a  date 
when  it  had  long  been  without  a  king  \    The  customs,  however, 
of  the  folkmoot  are  so  common  and  so  ancient,  that  they  afford 
a  strong  presumption  of  their  universality ;  so  that  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  perhaps  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  have  had  the  two  regular  assemblies  in  primitive  simplicity  ac 
long  as  they  continued  independent  ^.     With  regard  to  Wesses 
and  Mercia,  which  were  aggregations  of  smaller  states,  no  sod 
hypothesis  will  hold  good.     There  is  no  probability  that  a  Mer- 
cian king  would  introduce  a  new  constitution  into  the  organ 
isation  of  his  kingdom.     It  was  enough  that  the  HwicciaDS,  <>i 
Hecanians,  or  Magassetanians  had  their  folkmoot,  without  th^ 
Mercians  having  one  too ;  and  it  was  enough  for  the  king,  m 
ruler  of  Mercia,  to  have  his  witenagemot  without  continuing  U 
hold  similar  gatherings  as  overlord  of  Hwiccia  and  the  associatet 
districts.     The  folkmoot  was  left  to  the  shire,  the  witenagenicy 
was  gathered  round  the  king. 
Question  as       Yet  even  in  the  seven  kin£;doms,  even  in  the  united  kxncdoBi 

totiiega-  .  --"-& 

thering  of     when  there  was  a  general  summons  to  the  host,  some  coooeiitil^ 

the  folk-  ,  1  1  *  -n     .^ 

moots  in  tiou  of  the  armed  folkmoots  must  have  taken  place.  For  qk 
promulgation  of  the  laws  also,  at  least  in  the  period  before  Alfred 
the  national  assembly  must  have  comprised  a  much  wider  dasi 

^  Athelstan,  ill :  *  KarisRime,  Episcopi  tui  deKancia  et  omnes  Gantescjfi*^ 
thaini,  comites  et  villani.'  See  Kemble's  comment,  Saxons,  ii.  234,  335  > 
Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  377. 

^  See  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  43,  who  seems  to  take  a  contrary  vie^i 
and  regards  the  witenagemot  and  folkmoot  of  the  small  kingdoms  as  ideO' 
ileal.     Both  views  are  of  course  conjectural. 
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than  the  witan*.      On  great  occasions  too,  coronations  and  the  General  jm- 
like,  dnring  the  history  of  the  later  West  Saxon  dynasty ',  or  the  nation  a 
on  the  sadden  emergency  of  a  Danish  invasion,  or  for  the  re-  gemot, 
eeption  of  Canute's  promulgation  of  Edgar's  laws',  we  must 
understand  the  witenagemot  to  have  heen  attended  by  a  con- 
oouree  of  people  whose  voices  could  be  raised  in  applause  or 
in  resistance  to  the  proposals  of  the  chiefs  ^.     But  that  such 
gatherings  shared  in  any  way  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
witwi,  that  they  were  organised  in  any  way  corresponding  to  fj^®'?®"" 

iseci  or  re* 

the  machinery  of  the  folkmoot,  that  they  had  any  representative  presentativt 
dttracter  in*the  modern  sense,  as  having  full  powers  to  act  on 
behalf  of  constituents,  that  they  shared  the  judicial  work,  or 
exoq^  by  applause  and  hooting  influenced  in  any  way  the 
dednon  of  the  chiefs,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  They 
mig^  by  an  easy  and  welcome  Action,  be  considered  as  repre- 
senlang  the  nation,  although  really  the  mere  retainers  of  the 
nobles  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

So  long  as  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  lasted,  each  having  its  '^^  ^}\ 
own  witenagemot,  there  was  no  attempt  at  general  organisation  only  unity, 
wen  for  cases  of  the  greate&t  emergency,  except  the   eccle- 
nasticaL    The  provincial  or  family  tie  was  as  strong  as  ever, 

'  See  the  prologues  to  the  Laws  of  Wihtrsed  and  Ini. 

\  For  example,  in  a.d.  1051,  when  Godwin  was  exiled  :  *  Rex  in  suo  con- 
^  et  omnis  exercitas  unanimi  consensu  .. . .  decreverunt.'  Flor.  Wig. 
AJ).  105 1. 

*  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  103,  and  Appendix  Q,  thinks  that  *  every 
^nemao  retained  in  tiieoiy  the  right  of  appearing  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
^D^jdom;'  and  adds,  *  expressions  are  found  which  are  quite  enough  to 
mr  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  theoretically  looked  on  as  present 
^  the  .national  Aas^nbly,  and  as  consenting  to  its  decrees.*  Most  of  the 
PMHiges  4iiiaied  in  &Your  of  this  opinion  refer  to  the  occasions  on  which 
ikiBg  was  elected,  or  laws  promulgated.  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  339,  fur- 
■■^M  rimilar  quotations  from  charters  :  Cod.  DipL  Ixxiii,  *  cum  praesentia 
pipQlfttionis' :  ocdxiv,  *  tola  populi  generalitate' :  mciii,  *  tota  plebis  gene- 
*iuta(e'.  He  sums  up  thus,  *  Whetiber  expressions  of  this  kind  were  in- 
Med  to  denote  the  actual  presence  of  the  people  on  the  spot ;  or  whether 
9<9W^iM  is  used  in  a  strict  and  technical  sense,  that  sense  whi^  is  confined 
^  those  who  enjoy  the  full  franchise,  those  who  form  part  of  the  iroXtTCVfta, 
or  finally,  whether  the  assembly  of  the  witan  making  laws  is  considered 
to  lepresent  in  our  modem  form  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  clear 
tlttt  the  power  of  self-government  is  recognised  in  the  latter.'  Ibid.  240. 

*  Sodi  was  the  case  in  the  shiremoot.  God.  Dipl.  mxxix,  where  all  the 
P^le  who  stood  around  cried  out,  '  Sy  hit  swa,  Amen,  .Amen.'  Kemble, 
Ottoni,  iL  338. 
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and  although  the  gens  Anglorum  had  learned  to  recognise  itself 
under  one  collective  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustine, 
it  was  only  on  the  ancient  lines  that  any  power  of  organi8ati(Hi 
was  developed  until  the  church  was  strong  enough  to  form  a 
national  union.  The  kings  met  occasionally  for  alliance  or  for 
arbitration ;  for  some  great  purpose,  such  as  the  choice  of  a 
primate  ^ ;  but  the  nation  met  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  coundls, 
which  were  held  with  some  frequency,  from  the  days  of  Theo- 
dore to  those  of  Athektan,  quite  apart  from  and  independently 
of  the  witenagemots  of  the  several  states.  As  occasionally  the 
kings,  and  frequently  the  ealdonnen,  of  different  kingdoms 
attended  these  assemblies,  and  as  they  were,  like  other  courtB, 
useful  for  the  witnessing  of  acts  which  required  powerful  attes- 
tation and  general  promulgation,  the  nation  learned  from  them 
the  benefit  of  common  action.  Another  powerful  help  in  the 
same  direction  must  have  been  the  ascendency,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  of  some  one  great  prince,  who  by  war  or  alli- 
ances exercised  an  overwhelming  influence  over  the  rest.  Such 
a  position  was  occupied  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centuy 
by  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  during  the  eighth  by  those  of 
Mercia,  and  after  the  rise  of  the  West  Saxon  power,  by  Egbert 
and  his  successors.  But  the  existence  of  this  hegemony,  whether 
or  no  its  possessor  bore  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  was  not  accom- 
panied by  unity  of  organisation  or  even  by  any  act  of  confedera- 
tion. 

In  the  Frank  kingdom,  if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of 
Adalhard  to  the  existence  of  the  rule,  some  shadow  of  the  douhk 
council  of  the  Germania  seems  to  have  been  preserved  '.   CharicB 


^  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  29  :  *  Beges  Angliae  nobilissiini,  Oswiu  provinciae  Nof' 
danhymbronim  et  Ecgberct  Cantuariorum,  habito  inter  se  oonsilio/  Ac* 
Many  instances  of  deUberation  between  the  kings  preparatory  to  the  i^ 
ception  of  Christianity  may  be  found  in  Bede.  A  dear  example  of  iDt0 
general  deliberation  is  furnished  by  bishop  Waldhere,  in  bis  letter  to  Bribi* 
wald  (Councils,  &c.  iii.  274) :  *  Ante  paucos  autem  dies  hoc  placitum  eom* 
muni  consensione  condixerunt,  ut  in  idus  Kalendarum  Octobrium,  in  looo 
qui  dicitur  Breguntford  omnes  advenissent  reges  ambarum  partium,  epiBOOfi 
et  abbates  ju(Scesque  reliquos,  et  inibi  adunato  consilio  omnium  diflnmiU' 
tatum  causae  determinarentur.' 


a  ( 


'  Consuetude  autem  tunc  temporis  erat  ut  non  saepius  sed  bis  in  aao* 
placita  duo  tenerentur.     Unum  quando  ordinabator  status  totius  regni  ^ 
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be  Great  held  two  great  annual  assembUes  of  his  people,  one  in  The  spring 

iCay  at  the  Campus  Madius,  which  Pippin  had  substituted  for  gathering. 

he  Campus  Martins  of  the  Merovingians ;  and  another  in  the 

mtamn.      The  spring  meeting  was  attended  by  the  majores, 

optimates,  and  seniores,  and  held  at  the  same  time  with  the 

great  military  levy,  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  arms.    The 

autamnal  one  comprised  the  royal  counsellors  only,  and  answered 

nearly  to   the  witenagemot  ^.     But  although  these  assemblies 

afford  a  superficial  parallel  with  the  system  sketched  by  Tacitus, 

the  functions  of  the  principes  and  the  plebs  were  interchanged  : 

in  the  first,  the  optimates  were  assembled  'propter  consilium 

ordinandum ;'  the  minores  were  allowed  to  be  present '  ad  con- 

nliam  suscipiendum,'  sometimes  also  'pariter  tractandum,'  but 

not  as  of  old  to  give  authority  to  the  determinations  of  the 

Mb.   It  was  in  the  autumn  council,  to  which  only  the  seniores 

ud  chief  counsellors  were  admitted,  that  the  policy  of  the 

enstung  year  was  settled. 

Without  denying  that  occasionally  an   Anglo-Saxon    king  Question  a 
might  call  tos^ether  his  witan,  and  hold  his  military  review  at  lar  practice 

in  'FnirlRnrl 

the  same  time,  it  may  be  generally  concluded  that,  if  such  had 
been  the  rule,  some  evidence  would  have  been  forthcoming.  Of 
tnything  like  the  Campus  Madius  there  is  no  trace  :  but  very 
loany  of  the  dated  charters  of  the  period  were  issued  in  the 


loni  vertentiB  spacium.  quod  ordinatum  nullus  eventus  renim  nisi  summa 
"(oentas  quae  similiter  toto  r^^o  incumbebat,  mutabatur.  In  quo  placito 
Sfoenlitas  universorum  majorum  tarn  clericorum  quam  laiconim  conve* 
siebiit;  senioreB  propter  consilium  ordinandum,  minores  propter  idem 
^oonfiom  suscipiendum  et  interdum  pariter  tractandum,  et  non  ex  po- 
^^>^,  sed  ex  proprio  mentis  intellectu  vel  sententia,  confirmandum.  Cae- 
^^iim  autem  propter  dona  generaliter  danda  aliud  placitum  cum  senioribus 
Uotam  et  praecipuis  oonsiliariis  habebatur ;  in  quo  jam  fiituri  anni  status 
^''KUri  indpiebatur,  si  forte  talia  aliqua  se  praemonstrabant,  pro  quibus 
pBoene  erat  praemeditando  ordinare,  si  quid  mox  transacto  anno  priore 
'BCQinberet  pro  quo  anticipando  aliquid  statuere  aut  providere  necessitas 

^■et'  AdaUiard  (ap.  Hincmar),  cc.  29,  30.     On  the  interpretation,  see 
"•iti,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  463  sq. ;  Eemble,  Saxons,  ii.  187-191.      The  Capitu- 

V7<>f  Pippin  (Baluze,  i.  it 9),  §  4,  orders,  'ut  bis  in  anno  synodui  fiat/  on 

wch  I  uui  Oct.  I,  in  the  king*s  presence :  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  was 

^  m  strict  analogy  with  the  general  one. 
'  There  are  difficulties  in  harmonising  Adalhard's  account  with  historical 

itta;  but  the  principle  enunciated  in  it  is  the  only  important  question  as 

Uostaratiiig  early  practice.   See  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  'iii.  465. 
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autumn  ^ ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  reception 
of  annual  presents^  after  harvest,  which  was  a  regular  part  of 
the  agenda  of  the  Frank  court,  may  have  caused  a  similar  meet- 
'hree  great  ing  in  the  early  kingdoms.     As  we  approach  the  Conquest,  it 
ourts,         seems  more  probable  that  the  great  courts  were  held  as  they 
were  by  "William  the  Conqueror,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas  ^ ;  and  that  the  deliberations  of  the  witan  took  place 
in  them.     Such  courts  would  account  for  large  gathenDgs  of 
the  people  who,  although  without  organisation,  might  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  nation  at  large*, 
dembersof       52.  The  members  of  the  assembly  were  the  wise  men,  tbe 

he  witena-  ,  ,  ,  •      ,  •      •# 

jtmot.         sapientes,  witan  ;  the  king,  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  wife 

and  sons ;  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  tbe 

shires  or  provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  friends  and 

dependents.     These  last  generally  describe  themselves  as  mfd- 

8tri,  king's  thegns,  and  numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt 

the  chief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most  eminent  of  tbe 

persons  who,  in  the  relation  of  gesith  or  comes  to  the  king,  held 

portions  of  folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound  to 

him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.     These  ministri  answer  roughly  to 

the  antrustions  and  vassi  of  the  iVank  court ;  but  the  term  is  a 

very  general  one,  and  perhaps  embraced  others  than  the  sworn 

dependents  of  the  king^     Occasionally  a  jpraefectus  or  gerefa 

*  See  Cod.  Dipl.  Ixxix,  Nov.  24 :  xcvii,  Sept.  39 :  cxl,  Sept.  aa :  cxc, 
Aug.  6  :  cxcvi,  Aug.  i :  cci,  Nov.  25  :  ccxvi,  Sept.  20:  ccxviii,  Sept.  30: 
ccxxvii,  Aug.  28 : — the  later  charters  are  seldom  dated,  and  the  dating 
of  such  documents  generally  weakens  rather  than  confirms  thmr  daiiDB  to 
genuineness.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  were  mostly  held  in  autumn ;  H^ 
of  Hertford  on  Sept.  24,  673  :  in  this  an  annual  council  on  the  ist  of  Augtf^ 
at  Clovesho  was  ordered.  The  council  of  Hatfield  was  Sept.  1 7, 680 :  titft 
of  Berghamsted  on  the  6th  of  Rugem  or  August  (Schmid,  Gesetxt^pbis)* 
that  of  Brentford,  Oct.  16,  705  :  that  of  Clovesho,  July,  716 :  anodierit 
Clovesho,  Sept.  747 :  one  at  Pincahala,  Sept.  2,  787 :  one  at  AdaA,  S^ 
29,  788  :  the  great  council  of  Clovesho,  Oct.  6-12, 803  :  and  that  of  CM* 
July  27,  816.    (See  Councils,  &c.  iii.) 

'  Annual  presents  were  offered  also  at  the  spring  gathering;  hot  ^ 
autumn  must  have  been  the  most  natural  time,  il^tances  of  both  tf® 
given  by  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  479.  ^      , 

'  •  Easter  and  Christmas  were  usual  times  for  the  meetings  of  the  witafl* 
Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  191.  Documents  are  dated  at  Easter,  Cod.  DipL  cxd][i 
cclxx,  cclxxi,  &c. :  at  Christmas,  cciii,  ccxxxii  (Egbei-t),  ccxlvii,  ccxhiOi 
ccxlix  :  at  Whitsuntide,  ccxvii,  &c.  *  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  237-a40. 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  I95-I97>  thinks  that  the  ministri  of  the  charts 
lOAjr  many  of  them  have  been  sheiiifo,  w\u.c\i  \a  (\v)i\A  -^oRRMft*,  Wt  he  goO 
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ppeare  in    the  early  charters ;  he  is  probably  the  heah-gerefa 

r  high-steward  of  the  household  ^ ;  the  ealdormen  appear  under  Classes  of 

he  variable  title  of  princeps  or  dux,  applied  indiscriminately : 

low  and  then  the  name  of  an  abbot  follows  those  of  the  bishops^ 

wbo  may  have  been  the  king's  chaplain  or  the  predecessor  of 

the  later  chancellor,  as  the  heah-gerefa  might  be  of  the  justiciar. 

Under  the  later  kings,  a  considerable  number  of  abbots  attest  the 

charters,  a  fact  which  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  increased  power 

of  the  monasteries,  or  to  the  advance  in  secular  importance  of 

the  ecclesiastical  body  generally,  after  the  reign  of  Athelstan. 

The  number  of  the  witan  was  thus  never  very  large.  The  Number  of 
Mercian  charters  of  the  reign  of  Offii  furnish  us  with  an  enu-  early  times 
meration  of  all  the  members  who  could  be  ranged  under  the 
heads  already  mentioned,  and  may  be  taken  as  acts  of  the 
most  completely  organised  assemblies,  the  Kentish  and  West 
Saxon  charters  being  as  a  rule  very  scantily  attested.  These 
documents  are  witnessed  by  the  five  Mercian  bishops,  five,  six, 
or  aeven  ealdormen,  principes  or  duces,  and  a  number  of  ministri 
ahont  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  other  classes  ^.  The  list  of 
hishops  is  certainly  exhaustive,  for  Mercia  contained  only  five 
dioceses :  the  list  of  ealdormen  is  probably  as  complete,  for  the 
names  recur  in  all  the  charters  of  Offa,  and  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  bore  the  title  during  his  reign  is  not  much  more 
.  ftan  a  dozen.  The  list  of  ministri  is  more  variable,  but  they  are 
still  a  very  limited  body,  and,  on  the  analogy  of  the  bishops  and 
ealdormen,  must  have  been  exhaustively  enumerated ;  nor  is  it  to 
^  supposed  that  the  king  would  venture  to  outnumber  by  his 
^Jwn  nominees  the  national  oflBcers,  lay  and  clerical,  who  formed 
ihe  older  and  more  authoritative  portion  of  the  council. 

The  witenagemots  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar  are  of  course  much  Number 
iiu>re  numerous,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  increased  size  of  later  kings. 


realm.     The  whole  tale  of  the  bishops  and  ealdormen  are  Nmnberof 
^y  identified,  but  the  number  of  ministri  is  variable,  and  the 

^  &r  when  he  ai^es  from  Athelstan,  vi.  lo,  that  all  the  8herii&  were 
pf^wnt  ev^i  at  a  particnlar  witenagemot. 

^  The  Northnmbrian  highreeves  probably  answered  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
^i^  kingdoms.  Eobertson,  Essays,  p.  177. 

*  See  Cod.  Dipl.  cxxi,  oxxii,  cxxxi,  (five  bishops,  seven  abbots  and  six 
^*ldoniien) ;  ozxxvii,  (five  bishops,  one  abbot,  seven  principes  and  two 
^BMi) ;  exxxviii,  (ibar  bishops  and  four  ealdonnen);  cxt,  dii,  diii,  &lc.  ^c. 
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abbots  form  occasionally  a  formidable  addition.  In  a  witenagemot, 
held  at  Luton  in  November  A.D.  931  ^  were  the  two  archbisliopB, 
two  Welsh  princes,  seventeen  bishops,  fifteen  ealdormen,  five 
abbots,  and  fifty-nine  ministri.     In  another,  that  of  Winchester 
of  A.D.  934  ^,  were  present  the  two  archbishops,  four  Welsh  kingn^ 
seventeen  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  ealdormen,  and  fifty-two 
ministri.    These  are  perhaps  the  fullest  extant  lists.    Of  Edgar's 
witenagemots,  the  one  of  a.d.  966  contained  the  King's  mother, 
two   archbishops,  seven   bishops,   five   ealdormen,    and  fifteen 
ministri  ^ ;  and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  usual  proportion. 
Increase  in    Jt  is  clear  that  as  the  feudal  principle  grew  stronger  the  number 
of  ministri.    of  king's  thegns  must  have  largely  increased,  and  as  their  power 
became  preponderant  in  the  assembly,  the  royal  authority  be- 
came supreme  in  the  country  at  large  ;  the  office  of  ealdornum 
also  began  at  this  period  to  be  held  chiefly  by  persons  connected 
with  the  king's  kin.    A  further  inference  may  be  drawn  fi^m  the 
attestations  of  the  charters.    They  are  most  of  them  those  of  the 
bishops   and  ealdormen,  whose  local  duties  would  keep  them 
generally  distant  from  the  court.    The  charters  are  therefore  not 
the  acts  of  a  standing  council  of  the  king,  or  of  casual  gatherings 
of  his  nobles,  but  evidences  of  assemblies  regularly  constituted, 
and  probably,  for  the  paucity  of  exact  dates  prevents  us  firom 
being  certain,  held  at  fixed  times  and  places. 

53.  The  part  taken  by  the  witan  in  the  transaction  of  busioetf 
was  full  and  authoritative.  Bede  gives  an  account  of  the  North" 
umbrian  council  which  received  Christianity,  and  represents 
the  king  as  consulting  his  princes  and  counsellors  one  by  one : 
each  declares  his  mind;  and  the  king  decides  accordingly*' 
Eddius  describes  the  assemblies  in  which  Wilfrid  was  banished 
and  recalled;  accusation,  defence  and  sentence  fall  into  their 
regular  order  ;  the  bishops  and  ealdormen  speak,  and  the  king 
or  ruling  ealdorman  pronounces  the  determination,  'haec  est 
voluntas  regis  et  principum  ejus '.'     With  these  exceptions  we 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  cccliii. 

'  Ibid,  ccclziv.    See  also  mcvii.    Kemble  says  that  the  lai^st  noniber 
given  is  106.     Saxons,  ii.  200 ;  Gneist,  Self-govemmeDt,  i.  49, 
5  Cod.  Dipl.  dxviii.  *  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  13. 

^  EddJUB,  c.  liz.  (ed.  Gale,  p.  86.) 
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'j  at  any  period  much  material  evidence  to  show  the  order 

oration ;  most  of  the  early  councils  in  which  speeches  and 

are  recorded  beintr  ecclesiastical.     The  clerffv  were  no  Independ- 
.  .        ®  */  enceofthe 

reiy  influential,   and  the  great  ealdormen,  if  we   may  cien?y  and 

6ftldonii6n. 

y  their  action  under  Edred  and  Edwy,  were  not  less 
lent.  Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  Godwin  and  Leofric 
to  sway  the  policy  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  neutralise  each 
influence.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  early  stages 
er  the  weaker  sovereigns,  the  determination  was  elicited  by 
s  voting.  And  under  the  stronger  and  later  kings^  it  was 
by  the  sovereign  himself,  as  he  chose  to  follow  or  to  thwart 
;y  of  his  leading  adviser.  But  we  have  little  more  than 
re  and  analogy  to  guide  us.  It  is  rarely  that  even  the 
ings  are  described  as  acting  imder  the  constraint  of  their 

the  days  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  even  of  Edward 
fessor,  can  scarcely  be  appealed  to  as  giving  the  normal 
11  of  the  relations  of  king  and  council;  nor  is  it  until  the 
Henry  II.  that  we  find  any  historical  data  as  to  deliber-  ^ 

I  which  the  king  does  not  get  his  own  way.  U,hi  ^,:^y'^Ji< 

rmula  however  by  which  the  co-operation  of  the  witena-  Counsel  an^ 
ras  expressed  is  definite  and  distinct  ^.     The  laws  of  Ini  the  witan. 
ted  *  with  the  counsel  and  teaching  of  the  bishops,  with 

ealdormen  and  the  most  distinguished  witan  of  the 
md  with  a  large  gathering  of  Grod's  servants' ' ;  those  of 
I  are  decreed  *by  the  great  men  with  the  suffrages  of  all, 
Idition  to  the  lawful  customs  of  the  Kentish  people  * .' 
38ues  his  code'  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  witan®; 
.n  writes  to  the  reeves  with  the  counsel  of  the  bishops  ^ ; 
jr  the  witan  decree  with  the  counsel  of  the  king,  and  the 
;h  theirs*.   Edmund  before  he  legislates  has  deliberated® 

r  example,  when  the  host  compelled  King  Olothair  to  go  to  war, 

>wn  his  tent  and  loading  him  with  abuse.     Greg.  Turon.  iv.  14 ; 

.  V.  G.  ii.  146. 

egisLative  authority  of  the  witan  is  the  subject  of  Kemble*s  second 

xons,  ii  205.      'The  witan  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new 

h  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folkright,  and  which  were  then 

ted  by  their  own  and  the  king's  authority.* 

id,  Gesetze,  p.  ar.  *  Ibid.  p.  15.  "  Ibid.  p.  69. 

pp.  126,  127.     '  Ibid.  pp.  ISO,  I5S'      *  Ibid.  pp.  17a,  17^,  17*], 
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^ith  the  counsel  of  Lis  witan,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular. 
Edgar  ordains  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan  in  praise  of  God, 
and  in  honour  of  himself  and  for  the  behoof  of  all  the  people*. 
Ethelred  and  his  witan  issue  ordinances  at  Woodstock^ ;  Canute 
at  Winchester  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan  ^ 

Examples  of      Such  in  fact  was  the  traditional  theory  of  all  the  German  raoei. 

the  German  The  Burgundian  laws  are  stated  to  be  issued  by  Gundebald  '  ex 
tractatu  nostro  et  communi  omnium  voluntate/  and  are  signed 
by  thirty-two  comites  K  The  Salian  laws  had  been  settled  by  the 
Franks  and  their  proceres  before  they  were  repromulgated  by 
Clovis  and  Charles  ^ ;  those  of  the  Lombards  were  issued  hj 
Rotharis,  *  cum  primatibus  meis  judicibus  • ; '  those  of  the 
Alemannians  are  reissued  by  King  Clothair  with  his  princet^ 
thirty-three  bishops,  and  thirty-four  duces,  and  sixty-two 
comites,  'vel  caetero  populo^.'  The  Bavarian  laws  are  re- 
enacted,  reformed,  and  augmented,  'apud  regem  et  principes 
suos  et  apud  cunctum  populum*.' 

In  the  The  Capitularies  of  the  Merovinffian  kincrs  of  Neustria  who  to 

Frank  laws.  ,  . 

a  certain  extent  aped  Boman  forms  and  ruled  mainly  over  a 
conquered  population  of  Bomanised  Gtiuls,  are  more  distinctly 
imperative;  but  Childebert  of  Austrasia  declares,  before  he 
issues  his  *decretio,'  that  he  has  treated  of  th€  matter  wi4 
his  optimates^.  And  when  the  Austrasian  influence  becomei 
supreme,  the  form  reverts  at  once  to  the  ancient  type.  Carlomtt 
ordains  'per  consilium  sacerdotum  et  optimatum ^** ; '  Pippi« 
*  cum  consensu  episcoporum  sive  sacerdotum  vel  servoram  Dei 
consilio;  sive  comitum  et  optimatum  Francorum";'  Cludfli 
the  Great  augments  the  Lombard  laws  as  emperor,  king  of  Italj) 
and  conqueror  ^^,  but  his  Capitularies  are  the  result  of  synodicJ 
deliberation  often  expressed  and  generally  implied.     The  soO' 

*  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  184-187.  '  Ibid.  pp.  198,  199. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  350,  251.  *  Lindenbrog,  p.  267 ;  Canciani,  iv.  13,  if 

'  Lindenbrog,  pp  313,  314 ;  Canciani,  ii.  10,  13,  15,  lai. 

*  Canciani,  1.  63.  "^  Lindenbrog,  p.  363 ;  Canciani,  ii.  $2^- 

'  Lindenbrog,  p.  399 ;  Canciani,  ii.  296  ;  Biduze,  i.  18.  In  all  ibt0^ 
cases  the  Codes  are  republications  of  national  laws,  for  the  attestatioD  <» 
which  the  witness  of  the  wise  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

'  Baluze,  i.  11.  (a.d.  595.)        ^^  Ibid.  i.  103 ;  Ejurlomanni,  c.  i.  §  i< 

"  Biduze,  i.  133.  "  Ibid.  i.  247. 
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E^rolingians  acknowledire  almost  always  the  counsel  and  Counsel  and 

-,..  .  Ill  ii-i.i   consent  in 

of  their  optimates,  in  a  way  remarkably  contrasted  with  legislation. 

dation  of  the  third  race,  and  with  the  principles  of  the 

S3rstem  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  represent. 

of  *  quod  principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem,'  Charles  jl 

I,  in  the  famous  Edictum  Fistense,  enunciates  the  doctrine 

c  consensu  populi  fit  et  constitutione  regis ^/  the  consent 

)eople  being,  sought  not  merely  in  the   assembly  of  the 

it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  acceptance  by  the  mallua, 

iws  in  the  enactment  of  which  the  witenagemot  joins  are  Ecclesiasti- 

cal  laws  of 

ely  secular  ones :  the  ecclesiastical  legislation   of  Ini,  the  witena- 

ftemotfi 

Sthelred  and  Canute  is,  equally  with  the  temporal,  trans- 
kh  the  counsel  of  the  witan.  The  great  influence  exercised 
shops  and  other  ecclesiastics  in  the  assembly  may  account 
fact  that  no  jealousy  of  this  legislation  appears  during 
g  period.     Even  the  more  distinctly  ecclesiastical  as- 

which,  like  the  councils  of  Clovesho  ^  and  the  synod  of 
under  King  Edmund^,  issued  canons  and  spiritual  dooms 
own,  admitted  the  great  counsellors  of  the  kingdoms  to 
:ings,  and  allowed  their  acts  to  be  confirmed  by  lay  sub- 
.  That  in  both  cases  the  spiritual  witan  prepared  the 
its,  in  the  initial  as  well  as  in  the  final  form,  there  can 
lestion ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  with  reference 
piritual  dooms  of  the  general  witenagemots,  that  this 
.tion  of  the  lay  witan  was  admitted  simply  to  give  public 
ratification  to  the  resolutions  of  the  clergy.     It  is  more 

that  in  this,  as  in  the  action  of  the  folkmoots,  the 
)n  between  spiritual  and  temporal  authorisation,  as  also 
moral  or  religious  and  legal  obligation,  was  very  lightly 
rhe  Legatine  Councils  of  a.d.  787  *,  which  in  their  very 
^ere  entirely  ecclesiastical,  were  attended  by  kings  and 
in  as  well  as  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  must  therefore 
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be  numbered  amongst  true  witenagemots.  Amongst  the  ecclesi- 
astical articles  which  come  most  naturally  within  the  scope  of 
secular  confirmation,  are  the  enforcement  of  Sunday  and  festival 
holydays,  the  payment  of  tithe,  the  establishment  of  the  sanctity 
of  oaths,  of  marriage  and  of  holy  orders,  all  of  them  frequent 
matters  of  early  legislation  \ 
Consent  of        54.  A  second  class  of  subjects  submitted  to  these  councils,  of 

the  witan  to  •* 


royal  wrants  which  we  have  abundant  documentary  evidence,  concerns 

transfer  of  lands  ^,  and  especially  the  grants  made  by  charten 
which  turn  folkland  into  bookland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  every  transfer  of  land  required  the  assent  of  a  court  of  lav,, 
although  it  might  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  conducted  under 
a  certain  form  and  before  witnesses;  that  form  being  sym- 
bolical, before  as  well  as  after  the  use  of  charters  for  the  purpose. 
Still,  in  cases  where  a  large  grant  of  private  estate  was  made 
by  a  powerful  person,  to  the  possible  detriment  of  his  heirs,  the 
confirmation  of  the  gift  might  be  sought  in  the  witness  of  the 
witenagemot  and  even  by  a  ratification  under  their  hand  and 
that  of  the  king.  And  this  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  so 
many  monastic  charters  of  confirmation  passed  imder  the  eye  of 
this  assembly.  But  where  folkland  was  turned  into  bookland,  that 
is,  where  a  grant  was  made  by  which  the  land  given  was  released 
from  the  obligations  of  folkland  and  made  alodial  or  heritable 
for  ever,  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  owner  of  the  folkland, 
was  imperatively  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  king  who  makes 
the  grant  states  that  it  is  done  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  principes '.      The  subscribing   witnesses  are  of  course 


^  Kemble's  seventh  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  22a:  'The  king  and  tl^e  witan  hid 
also  power  to  regulate  eeclesiasiical  matters,  appoint  &^  and  festivals,  tfd 
decide  upon  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  eccleadasticai  revenue.'  Ct  Gneii^ 
Self-government,  i.  44. 

^  Kemble's  tenth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  2^5  :  *  The  witan  posseBsed  the 
power  of  recoDomending,  assenting  to,  and  guaranteeing  graats  ai  had,  lid 
of  permitting  the  conversion  of  folkland  into  bookland,  and  vice  veni 
See  also  i.  305. 

^  This  is  the  case  in  a  very  larjre  proportion  of  charters ;  e.  g.  thatw 
Ceolwulf  of  Mercia  to  Archbishop  Wulfred  in  a.d.  823 ;  *  Actum  est ...  co* 
consensu  et  consultu  episcoporum  meorum  ac  principimti  quorum  ncaif^ 
adnotata  tenentur  &c.'  Cod.  Dipl.  ccxvii.  Egbert*s  grant  to  Shafteriwiy' 
*Ego  EcghertuB  gratia  Dei  Occidentalium  Siaonum  res,  cum  consessa^ 
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38  wHose  counsel  and  consent  are  rehearsed  in  the  body  of  Examples, 
at,  and  who  were  the  witenagemot  in  session.  It  is  with 
form  that  Ethelwulf  added  twenty  hides  of  land  to  his 
leritance  in  a.d.  847 '^^ ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  royal 
the  circumstances  were  the  same.  Occasionally  a  king 
grant  out  of  his  private  estate  with  like  formality ;  the 
y  for  counsel  and  consent  in  such  cases  o-rising  probably 
le  immunities  which  formed  part  of  the  grant*  ^.  Where 
ness  of  a  select  body  of  freemen  was  necessary  even  for 
3  of  cattle^  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable  that  in 
je  of  land  also  security  would  be  sought  by  publicity, 
9  much  as  by  careful  performance  of  the  legal  routine, 
le  great  majority  of  the  charters  are  gifts  to  churches, 
)w  that,  notwithstanding  the  pious  liberality  of  the  period, 
idowments  required  special  guarantees ;  in  most  other 
•8  where  neither  folkland  nor  any  prominent  public  right 
icemed,  the  transaction  would  be  completed  by  a  '  livery 
1*  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbours.  In  the  greater  gifts  Publicity 
Buagemot  occupies  an  analogous  position  to  that  held  by  ^us^^^^ 
nsmen  when  they  admit  the  new  comer  to  his  share  in  the  *^^^^^ 
1  land.  The  gift  of  a  king  to  one  of  his  courtiers '^  would 
the  sanie  security  and  publicity  as  a  grant  to  a  church ; 
>uld  be  very  liable  to  be  resumed.  That  the  participation 
witan  in  royal  grants  had  any  connexion  with  the 
d  right  of  the  comites  to  limit  the  liberality  of  their 
B  is  a  theory  that  cannot  bear  investigation  for  a  moment*, 
mbers  of  the  witenagemot  whose  consent  is  generally  re- 
,  the  ealdormen  and  bishops,  did  not  stand  in  this  relation 
:ing  as  ealdormen  and  bishops  ;  it  is  far  more  in  concert 
story  to  understand  these  acts  as  based  on  the  ancient 

i  consilio  episcoporum  et  principum  meorum  ac  totius  plebis  meae 
i,  hanc  testimonii  cartulam  consoribere  jussi.*     Ibid,  ccxxxii. 
ible^  C.  D.  cclz ;  a  siiuilar  act  of  Offa  is  mentioned,  ibid.  mxix. 
BO  ^bid.  mccxlv)  takes  an  estate  of  five  hides  and  frees  it,  with  the 
m  but  without  the  expressed  counsel  and  consent  of  the  witan. 

Ethelwulf  in  a.d.  841  :  '  dabo  et  concedo  Beommodo  Hrobensis 
epiBCopo  aliquam  partem  terrae  juris  mei . . .  cum  consilio  et  licentia 
mn  et  principum  meorum.' 

Cod.  DipL  mccxlvi,  cdiii. 
Ue,  C.  D.  L  pref.  pp.  di-ciV  aq, 

K  2 
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right   of  the  community  to  regulate  all  changes  of  ownersh^ 
which  affected  their  own  body.     This  principle  of  course  applies 
primarily  and  necessarily  to  conversions   of  public  land  into 
private  estate. 
Judicial  55.  The  witenagemot  was,  further,  a  court  of  justice,  although 

witena-  only  in  the  last  resort,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  parties  concerned 
were  amenable  to  no  other  than  the  royal  jurisdiction  *.  They 
decided  suits  and  tried  criminals.  Of  the  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion there  are  sufficient  proofs  in  the  charters  ^ ;  the  chroniclen 
furnish  less  abundant,  but  .  not  less  satisfactory,  proof  of  the 
exercise  of  a  criminal  judicature  also.  The  witenagemot  d 
Northumbria  condemned  Wilfiid  to  imprisonment  and  exile  » 
the  seventh  century^  :  Elfric,  Ethelweard,  Swegen,  and  kVips 
were  outlawed  by  like  assemblies  in  the  eleventh*  :  and  even  in 
Norman  times  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler  does  not  find  a  better 
name  for  the  court  of  the  justiciar  that  hanged  forty-four  thieves 
at  Hundehoge  in  a.d.  i  i  24,  than  a  'gewitenemot  *.'  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  much  the  same  und«r  Edward  the  Confessor 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  The  king  and  witenagemot 
may  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  supreme  jurisdiction  '  over  all 
persons  and  over  all  causes,'  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  may  not  have  been  frequently  exercised.  The  sentence  of 
outlawry  issued  so  often  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of 
Leofric  and  Grodwin  may  stand  as  the  best  illustration  ^ 

^  Kemble's  twelfth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  2  29  :  'The  witan  acted  as  a  sapreme 
court  of  justice  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  causes.'  The  eleventh  (ibii 
ii.  228),  *  The  witan  possessed  the  power  of  adjudging  the  lands  of  offenden 
and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the  king.' 

^  Examples  will  be  found  in  Cod.  Dipl.  «cxx,  ccxlr,  mcclviii ;  nmnj  d 
the  earlier  and  more  interesting  suits  were  decided  by  arbitration  in  tiie 
ecclesiastical  councils,  which  were  to  a  certain  extent  international  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  simple  witenagemots ;  e.  g.  Cod.  Dipl.  clxzxvi,  cxaSiU 

»  Eddius,  V.  Wilfr. 

*  Chpon.  Sax.  a.d.  1020,  1051,  1055.  Cod.  Dipl.  mcccxii :  *Bynodile 
concilium  adCymeceastre  universi  optimates  mei  simul  in  unum  convenenul 
et  eundem  Elfricum  majestatis  reum  de  hac  patria  profugum  expuleront  flt 
universa  ab  illo  possessa  mihi  jure  possidenda  omnes  unanimo  oonaenio 
decreverunt.*  So  Leofsin  was  condemned  by  the  sapientes  for  the  mnrdtf 
of  Aefic  the  high  reeve.  Cod.  DipL  dccxix.  Chr.  Sax.  A.D.  1002. 

•  Cbron.  Sax.  a.d.  1124. 

"  The  cases  of  grant  of  forfeited  land  quoted  by  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  53* 
228,  are  Cod.  Dipl.  mcxii,  mccxcv,  ccclxxiv,  mcccxii.  The  king  reoei^* 
in  the  same  way  the  lands  of  a  person  dying  intestate,  ibid,  mxxxr. 
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rhe  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxation  was  directed  by  Taxation  by 
g  with  the  counsel  of  the  witan  * ;  this  is  more  especially  witan. 
iioos  in  the  case  of  the  taxes  levied  for  war  against  the 
or  to  buy  off  their  hostility.     In  a.d.  991  tribute  was 

0  the  Danes  by  decree  of  the  witan,  amongst  whom  the 
shop  Sigeric  and  the  ealdormen  Ethelward  and  Alfric 
cially  mentioned^;  three  years  later  the  unhappy  king 
um  snorum  consilio/  levied  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for 
le  purpose;  the  measure  was  repeated  under  the  same 
in  A.D.  1002,  1007,  and  IOII^  These  are  indeed  the 
les  of  extraordinary  imposts  of  which  there  is  any  record  r 
intenance  of  the  royal  state  being  fully  provided  for  by 
ceeds  of  the  royal  farms  and  public  lands,  and  all  local 
tnents  being  met  by  the  alodial  obligations  discharged  by 

1  service. 

participation  of  the  witan  in  the  determination  of  war  General 

BW5e  *,  in  the  direction  of  the  fleet  and  army  *,  as  well  Seliberation. 

he  furnishing  of  funds,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 

les  of  the  same  reign.     The  highest  subject  on  which 

ineral  powers  of  deliberation  could  be  exercised  is  exem- 

in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  Northumbrian 

IS  related  by  Bede  *.     It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 

\  of  any  importance  could  be  transacted  by  the  king  in 

hey  had  not,  in  theory  at  least,  a  consultative  voice  ^. 

Is  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  councils  of  the  Ger- 

iras  the  election  of  the  principes,  and  as  the  consent  of 

ble*8  eighth  canon^  Saxons,  ii.  223 :  *  The  king  and  the  witan  had 

leyy  taxes  for  the  public  service.* 

n.  Sax.  A.D.  991.  •  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Wig. 

ble's  third  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  213  :  *  The  witan  had  the  power  of 

iliances  and  treaties  of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  t^rms.'   See  the 

Alfred  and  Guthrum ;  and  the  terms  made  by  Ethelred  with  Olaf, 

ax.  A.D.  994.  ' 

ble's  ninth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  224 :  *  The  king  and  his  witan  had 

raise  land  and  sea  forces,  when  occasion  demanded.'  Chron.  Sax. 

IQ47,  1048.  They  also  arranged  for  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
.1052. 

Eool.  iL  13. 

is  Kemble's  first  canon,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  cover  all  the 
ons,  iL  204 :  *  First,  and  in  general,  they  possessed  a  consultative 
I  a  right  to  consider  every  public  act  which  could  be  authoTiBed 
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Btecfcion  of   the  witenagemot  to  the  deposition  of  the  ealdormen  was  appa- 

ealdormen.  .  ,  .     ,  .  . 

rently  requisite  ^  it  is  probable  that  in  theory  the  election  of 
those  officers  belonged  to  the  kmg  and  witan  conjointly  *.  But 
the  constant  tendency,  in  all  the  important  offices,  to  the  prin- 
dple  of  hereditary  succession,  must  have  been  a  limit  to 
exercise  of  the  right ;  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  regard 
expressed  consent  of  the  witan  as  an  absolute  condition  of 
appointment.  In  the  election  of  bishops  the  same  uncertainty 
Of  bishops,  of  both  theory  and  practice  exists^  In  the  earliest  days  the 
kings  of  Northumbria  and  Keilt  deliberated  on  the  election  to 
Oanterbury,  as  a  matter  of  international  interest^:  and  in  A.D. 
1 65 1  Edward  the  Confessor  summarily  set  aside  the  choice  of 
the  monks*.  Dunstan  was  appointed  *ex  respectu  Divino  et 
sapientum  consilio  ^.'  Edward  the  Confessor  appointed  Aidi- 
bishop  Bobert  in  a  witenagenH)t  at  London,  and  nominated 
Spearhafoc  to  London  at  the  same  time  ^.  Yet  nothing  am  be 
more  certain  than  that  in  many  cases  the  clergy  and  even  the 
people  of  the  dioceses  were  consulted.  Alouin  writes  to  the 
priests  of  York,  urging  them  to  make  a  right  election  ^ :  the 
chapter  of  St.  PauFs  could  exhiMt  a  bull  of  Pope  Agatho  con- 
ferring on  them  the  exclusive  right  ®.  A  bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
the  ninth  century  declares  himself  elected  by  the  whole  church 
of  the  province  * ;  and  Helmstan,  of  "Winchester,  in  a.  d.  839, 

^  See  the  Chronicle,  A.  D.  1055 ;  Freemaiij  Norm.  Conq.  i.  1 26. 

^  Kemble's  sixth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  221 :  'The  king  and  the  witaa  bd 
power  to  appoint  prelates  to  vacant  sees.'  The  $ame  right  with  respect  to 
the  ealdormen  is  discussed,  ibid.  ii.  148, 149. 

^  Bede,  H.  K  iii.  29 :  *  Cum  electione  et  consensu  sanctae  ecdesiae  gentii 
Anglorum.* 

*  V.  Edw.  Conf.  (ed.  Luard)  p.  400 :  *  Bodbertus  vero  ....  regis  mtt* 
nere  archiepiscopus,  totius  ecclesiae  filiis  banc  injuriam  pro  nisu  sac  redt* 
mantibus.'     It  was  done  in  a  gemot  at  London.    Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  105a 

'  Flor.  Wigom.  A.D.  959.  Oskytel  was  made  archbishop  in  a.d.  97I1 
by  favour  of  the  king  and  his  witan  :  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  971.  Elfrio  wi« 
chosen  by  Ethelred  and  all  his  witan  in  995.  Ibid. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1050. 

"^  Alcuin  writes  in  A.  D.  796  to  a  powerful  man  in  Nortl^ambm,  m^gutf 
him  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  election  to  York,  and  to  the  deigyj 
York  praying  them  to  avoid  simony.  Ale.  Epp.  40,  48 ;  Coundls,  &c.  »• 
499,  5CX). 

*  Councils,  &c.  iii.  161. 

^  '  Quoniam  me  indignum  famulum  tuum  tota  ecclesia  provinciae  nostriA 
sihi  JD  episcopatus  officium  elegerun.t.'  Councils,  &c.  iii.  613. 
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IS  th^  pope,  the  king,  the  church  of  Winchester,  and  all  Election  of 
lops,  optimates,  and  nation  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  joining   ^  °^* 
appointment  \     It  is  probable  then  that  under  the  hep* 
kings  the  action  of  the  churches  was  comparatively  &ee 

respect,  and  that  the  restriction  was  a  result  of  the 

of  royal  power :  but  that,  like  all  other  ecclesiastical 
s,  the  appointment  of  bishops  was  a  matter  of  arrange-^ 
etween  the  parties  concerned  :  the  election  by  the  clergy 
3  rule  in  quiet  times,  and  for  the  less  important  sees ; 
nination  by  the  king  in  the  witenagemot  was  frequent 
»se  of  the  archiepiscopal  and  greater  sees,  and  the  con- 
the  national  assembly  to  the  admission  of  a  new  member 
r  body  being  in  all  cases  implied,  on  behalf  of  the  most 
mi  element  in  it^  by  the  act  of  consecration  performed 
comprovincial  bishops  ^. 
3f  all  elections,  the  most  important  was  no  doubt  that  Election  of 

kimcs 

:ing8 ;  and  this  belonged  both  in  form  and  substance  to 

an^,  although  exercised  by  them  in  general  assemblies 

whole  nation.     The  king  was  in  theory  always  elected,  I     1 

)  fact  of  election  was  stated  in  the  coronation  service 

lout  the  middle  ages,  in  a<K3ordance  with  most  ancient 

nt.     It  is  not  less  true,  that  the  succession  was  by  con- 

lal  practice  restricted  to  one  family,  and  that  the  rule  of 

iry  succession  was   never,  except  in   great  emergencies 

the  most  trying  times,  set  aside.     The  principle  may  be 

[y  stated   thus, — the   choice  was   limited  to  the   best 

1    person    standing  in   close   relationship   to  the    last 

jn :    for.it  is  seldom,  except  in  case  of  revolution  or 

icy,  that  any  one  but  a  son  or  brother  is  chosen ;  and 

case  of  a  king  d3ring  in  mature  years,  his  eldest  son 

be,  and  was  in  practice  held  to  be,  in  every  respect 

ancta  et  apostolioshe  sedis  dignitate,  et  ab  congregatione  civitatia 
ke,  necnon  Aethel  ....regis  et  episcoporum  optimatorumque  ejus 
genti  Oooidentalium  Sazonum  unanimiter  ad  episcopalis  officii 
slec^na.'  Councils,  &c.  ill.  622. 

at  r^;ards  the  bi^ops  as  royal  nominees  fsur  too  exclusively.    Self- 
ant^  i.  44  ;  Yerwaltungsrecht,  i.  73. 

.ble's  fourth  canon,  Simons,  11.  214:  'The  witan  had  the  power  of 
;he  king.*  Freeman,  l>ioim.  Conq.  i.  Sg^S^jJ. 
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Formal  elec-  the    safest   successor  \     It  may  be    sufficient,   however,  here 
king.  to  lay  down  the  rule,  that  both  the  formal  election  preparatory 

to  the  act  of  coronation,  and  the  actual  selection  when  the 
necessity  for  a  free  choice  occurred,  belonged  to  the  witan :  tbey 
included  among  them  both  the  principes  or  national  magistratefl^ 
to  whom,  on  the  most  ancient  preeedents  of  heathen  times,  the 
power  appertained ;  the  bishops,  whose  recognition  by  the  act 
of  anointing  and  coronation  was  religiously  viewed  as  conveying 
The  three-    the  Divine  sanction,  and  as  requisite  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

fold  sane-  ...  ,         . 

tion.  moral  duty  of  the  subject ;  and  the  mimstn  or  personal  retaineiB 

of  the  crown,  whose  adhesion,  expressed  in  their  particular  oath 
of  fealty,  was  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  new  reign*.  The  recognition  by  the  assembled 
people  was  a  complementary  security,  but  impHed  no  more  real 
right  of  admission  or  rejection  than  belonged  to  the  persons 
actually  present :  for  the  assembly  that  surrounded  the  coro- 
nation chair  was  no  organised  or  authorised  representation  of 
the  nation'. 
S^ff* kin*  The  right  of  deposing  a  worthless  king  seems  to  be  a  corollary 
from  the  right  of  election  * ;  but  it  is  not  in  reality  so  simple 
a  matter  either  in  history  or  in  theory ;  for  the  right  of  an 
elected,  accepted,  crowned  and  anointed  king,  is  fenced  round 
with  sanctions  that  cannot  be  broken  by  the  mere  resolution  of 

*  Hftllann,  M.  A.  ii.  273.  The  instances  in  which  express  mention  is 
made  of  the  act  of  election,  are  collected  hy  KemMe,  SuLons,  iL  215-319^ 
and  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  591.  They  are,  Alfred  (Asser,  M.  H.Bw  477i 
Sim.  Dim.  a.d.  871) ;  Edward  the  Elder  (Ethelwerd,  c.  4.  M.  H.  B.  519); 
Athelstan  (Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  924) ;  Edred,  *  electione optiiaatam  snbrogato^ 
(Cod.  DipL  ccccxi)  ;  Edgar  •  eligitur'  (Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  957) ;  Edwwd  (K«- 
Wig.  A.D.  975);  Ethelred  (Chron.  Satx.  979)  ;  Edmund  (Ofaron.  Sax.  aA 
1016) ;  Canute  (Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1017);  Harold  I.  (Flor. Wig.  a. D.  1035:  'c«- 
sentientibus  quam  plurimis  majoribus  natu,*  a.d.  1037,  *  rex  eligitur');  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1042) ;  Harold  (Elor.  Wig.  a.d.  1066). 

^  In  the  case  of  Alfred  it  is  said, '  a  ducibus  et  a  praesulibus  totius  gentii 
eligitur  et  non  solum  ab  ipsis  verum  etiam  ab  omni  populo  adoratur.'  Siin* 
Dun.  ad  871.  Edred  *frater  ejus  (i.  e.  Edmund!)  uterinns,  electione  opti- 
matuni  subrogatus,  pontificali  auctoritate  eodem  anno  catholioe  est  rex  ^ 
rector  ad  regna  quadripertiti  regiminis  consecratus.*  Cod.  DipL  oocczi 

•  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  591. 

^  Kemble's  fifth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  219:  'The  witan  had  the  power  to 
depose  the  king,  if  his  government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  1>^ 
people.* 
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his  electors.   The  cases  in  which  the  power  was  exercised  by  the  Cases  of 

deposition, 
witenagemot  must  be  dealt  with  singly.     These  all  belong  to 

the  heptarchic  period,  for  the  case  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  rests 
rather  on  the  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  a  conquered  king  in 
fevour  of  his  conqueror,  than  on  any  act  of  deposition.  In  the 
eighth  century  there  were  fifteen  kings  of  Northumbria  all  duly  In  North- 
elected,  of  whom  at  least  thirteen  ended  their  reigns  by  extra- 
ordinary means  ^ :  of  these,  two,  Ceolwulf  and  Eadbert,  are  re- 
corded to  have  resigned  quietly  and  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy;  one,  Osric,  is  simply  said  to  have  been  killed;  three, 
Oored,  Oswulf,  and  Elfwald,  were  slain  by  conspiracy  of  their 

*  The  order  of  their  reigns  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Aldfrith,  died  in  a.d.  705.  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  18. 

2.  Eadwulf,  *  de  regno  quod  duos  menses  tenuit,  conjuratione  &cta 

adversus  eum  expulsus  est/  Edd.  V.  Wilfr.  c.  57. 

3.  Osred,  son  of  Aldmth,  '  cognatorum  insidiis  caesus,  W.  Malmesb. 

G. R.  §  53.  '  Inimatura  et  terribili  morte  praeventus.'  Ep.  Bonif.  59. 

4.  Coenred,  *  infirmatus.'  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  1  foedo  exitu  auras  pol- 

IL  H.  B.  734.  >  lucre.  W.  Malmesb. 

5.  Osric,  killed.  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  731.  J  G.  R.  §  53. 

6.  Ceolwulf,  brother  of  Goenred,  *  captus,  attonsus  et  remissus  est  in 

regnum ;'  Gont.  Bedae,  a.d.  731 :  *  sua  voluntate  attonsus  regnum 
Eadbercto  reliquit  ;*  Ibid,  a.d.  737. 

7.  Eadbert,  'filius  patrui  Ceolwulfi' — ^accepta  Sancti  Petri  tonsura, 

filio  suo  OfWuIfo  regnum  reliquit.'  Ibid.  A.D.  758. 

8.  Oswulf  '  a  Buis  ministris  facinorose  occisus.'  Ibid.  a.d.  759 : — *  occi- 

sus  est  nequiter  a  sua  fiunilia.'  Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  758. 

9.  Ethel wald,  *  a  sua  plebe  eleotus ;'  Gont.  Bed.  759 :  '  regnum  amisit 

in  Winchenheale ;'  Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  765. 

10.  Alcred, '  prosapia  Idae  r^[is  exortus.'  Ibid.    '  Gonsilio  et  consensu 

suorum  omnium,  regiae  mmiliae  ac  principum  destitutus  societate, 
exilio  imperii  mutavit  majestatem.*^  Ibid.  a.d.  774. 

11.  Ethehred,  son  of  Ethelwald,  *  tanto  honore  coronatus.'  Ibid.    *  Ex- 

pulso  de  regali  solio  et  in  exllium  fugato.'  Ibid.  a.d.  779. 
13.  Hfwald,  son  of  Gswulf ,  *  conjiuratione  facta  ab  ejus  patricio,  Sicgan 

ncHmne,  miserabili  ocdsus  est  morte.*  Ibid.  788. 
I3«  Osred,  son  of  Alcred:   'dolo  suorum  principum  circumventus  et 

aortas  ao  r^gno  privatus  attonsus  est — coactus  exilium  petit.' 

Ibid.  79a     *  De  coilio  saoramentis  et  fide  quoruudam  principum 

clam  ....  venit ..  ..  captus  ....  occisus.'  Ibid.  792. 
II.  Ethelred  restored ;  killed  by  his  subjects  in  a.d.  796.  Sim.  Dun. : — 

Letter  of  Alcuin  to  Gfib ;  Gouncils,  iii.  499. 
I4*  Osbald :  *  patricius  a  quibusdam  ipsius  gentis  principibus  in  regnum 

est  oonstitutas  et  post  xxvii  dies  omni  regiae  familiae  ac  principum 

est  societate  destitutus,  fugatusque  et  de  regno  expulsus.'    Sim. 

Dan.  AJD.  796. 
I5>  Eardulf :  'De  exflio vocatus  regni  infulis est  sublimatus.'  Sim.  Dun. 

796.    *  Regrno  et  patria  pulsus.'  Einhard,  a.d.  S08.    *  Per  leg»to% 

Romani  pontificis  et  domini  imperatoris  in  regnum  Buum  tedM- 

dtar/  Ibid,;  CounoUa,  iii,  $6 I, 
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Deposition    own   officers  or  retainers:    two,  Eadwulf  and  another  Osred 

ofNorthum  .... 

brian  kings,  were  expelled  by  similar  bodies  without  being  murdered ;  Os- 
bald  was  set  up  and  set  aside  by  a  £Eu;tion;  of  the  end  of 
Coenred  we  are  told  nothing,  but  that  it  was  calamitous ;  Alcrecl 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
his  own  people,  that  is  no  doubt  by  regular  act  of  the  witena- 
gemot ;  his  predecessor,  Ethelwald,  lost  his  kingdom  at  Wbr 
cenheale,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Northumbrian  councils,— 
most  probably  therefore  by  a  similar  act;  Ethelred  was  dis- 
placed in  A.  D.  779,  and  restored  in  A.  D.  790,  only  to  be  mur- 
dered six  years  later  by  equally  competent  authority ;  EarduK 
was  expelled  from  his  throne  and  country  in  A.  d.  808,  and 
sought  restoration  through  the  intercession  of  the   pope 


Example  in  emperor.  In  Wessex  the  tale  is  somewhat  different :  during 
the  same  period  Ini,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Ceadwalla,  resigned  his  crown  and  went  to  Bome ;  Ethelheard 
and  Cuthred,  who  followed  him,  reigned  as  long  as  they  lived; 
Sigebert,  the  next  king,  was  ^,  after  a  year's  reign,  deposed  by 
Kynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon  witan,  one  province  being  left 
him  for  his  maintenance ;  Kynewulf  was  murdered,  and  Brihtric 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife.  In  such  a  record  it  is  scarcely  wise 
to  look  for  constitutional  precedents^.  The  depositions,  how- 
ever, of  Alcred  and  Sigebert,  stand  out  as  two  regular  and  fonnal 
acts ;  the  authority  by  which  they  were  sanctioned  being  fully 
though  briefly  stated,  the  deposition  not  being  followed  by 
murder,  and,  in  one  case,  provision  being  made  for  the  support 
of  the  royal  dignity.  It  is  probable  that  these  instances  might 
be  multiplied,  if  we  had  fuller  details  as  to  the  conspiracies  by 
which  the  Northumbrian  kings  were  unseated.  The  depositions 
of  Alcred  and  Sigebert  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy, and  those  of  the  others  may  have  been  determined  in  a 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  755 :  •  This  year  Cynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon  wittf 
deprived  Sigebert  of  his  kingdom,  except  Hampshire,  for  his  unjust  doings. 

^  The  deposition  of  Beornred,  king  of  Mercia,  in  A.  D.  758,  related  m  tj>« 
Vitae  duorwn  Offarum,  by  Matthew  Paris  (ed.  Wats,  pp.io,i  i),  is  scarcely  hi"* 
torical,  but  may  be  quite  true  i  *  Pro  eo  quod  populum  non  aequis  legibo* 
sed  per  tyrannidem  gubemaret,  convenerunt  in  unum  omnes  tarn  nobiltf 
quam  ignobiles,  et  Offa  duce  ....  ipsum  a  regno  expulerunt.*  M.  Paris,  w* 
Luard,  i.  342,  343. 
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;emot,  all  nnder  the  inBpiration  of  a  competitor  for  the  Complica- 
but  in  these  cases,  on  any  theory,  the  deposition  was  tioa. 
in  the  national  council.  Whether  such  depositions  were 
j&Sl  by  any  act  of  degradation  or  renunciation  of  alle- 
we  are  not  told :  at  a  later  period,  wh^oi  coronation  and 
tional  recognition  by  homage  and  fealty  were  regular 
)f  the  iuauguration  of  a  king,  something  more  than  a 
intence  of  the  si^reme  court  would  have  been  necessary, 
luch  ceremonies  had  not  been  summarily  dispensed  with 
der.  In  the  cases  of  Ceolwulf  and  Eadbert,  the  voluntary 
)  was  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  the  rights  conferred  by 
ion.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  expndsion  or  deposition  is 
be  the  result  of  conspiracy  or  desertion  of  the  'familia'  of 
skless  priQce,  we  have  an  indication  of  some  process  on  i 

rt  of  the  comitatus,  the  ministri,  or  king's  thegns,  analo- 
I  the  renunciation  of  allegiance  in  feudal  times.  But  our 
[ties  are  scanty  and  brief,  fuid  even  if  such  conjectures  are 
>  would  be  unsafe  to  regtu'd  these  cases  as  instances  under 
•al  rule.     The  time  was  one  of  unexampled  civil  anarchy,  Scarcity  of 

•  •      i  •         "L*  i_         "j.!.      X   j.i_  i»       oonstitu- 

ere  is  no  mstance  m  which,  without  the  pressure  of  a  tional  prece- 
itor,  who  had  perhaps  an  equal  title  to  the  throne  by 
ary  or  personal  qualifications,  a  king  was  simply  set  aside 
government.  The  immorality  and  qther  misdeeds  of  the 
mbrian  kings  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
'Ogular  proceedings  than  a  succession  of  conspiracies 
their  near  kinsmen.  The  case  of  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
h  the  action  of  tbe  witan  is  more  clearly  concerned  with 
X)ration  than  with  the  deposition  of  a  sovereign,  and  his 
B  the  result  of  defeat  quite  as  much  as  it  was  of  mis- 
\  need  not  be  treated  of  here  ^. 

1  these  points,  the  actual  exercise  by  the  witenagemot  of  Rights 
Uowed  and  recognised  right,  must  have  depended  very  exerted  by 
n  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  on  the  character  of 
sroign  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.     It  is  in  legislation 
hat  we  can  afiirm  that  their  right  to  advise  and  con- 
is  invariably  recognised ;    their  participation  in  grants 

*  .866  'Ereeman,  Norm,  Conq,  i.  358,  663-667, 


llUli 
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Real  oxer-     of  land  is  not  much  less  frequently  particularised,  but  is  often 

C186  or 

powers  by     mentioned  in  a  way  that  shows  it  to  have  been  formal  and 

the  witan.  *' 

perfunctory,  and  after  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  often  ceases 
to  be  expressed  at  all.  The  election  to  the  office  of  ealdorman 
was  regulated  more  by  the  king's  favour  and  by  hereditary 
claims,  than  by  a  substantive  selection,  except  in  a  few  extra- 
ordinary cases ;  that  to  the  episcopal  sees  was  limited  both  by 
canonical  custom  and  by  the  piety  or  determination  of  the 
king;  in  either  case,  the  election  might  easily  obtain  consti- 
tutional confirmation,  for  both  the  friends  of  the  monks  and  the 
retainers  of  the  king  were  numerous  in  the  gemot.  Thus  the 
English  king,  although  fettered  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
by  important  restrictions,  was  scarcely  more  like  the  king  of  Ger- 
man antiquity  than  like  the  king  of  feudal  times.  He  was  hedged 
in  by  constitutional  forms,  but  they  were  very  easy  to  break 
through,  and  were  broken  through  with  impunity  whereyer 
and  whenever  it  was  not  found  easier  to  manipulate  them  to  the 
end  in  view.  The  reason  why  the  West  Saxon  kings  oi  united 
England  had  so  few  difficulties  with  either  clergy  or  lay  coun- 
sellors may  have  been  that,  their  power  of  increasing  the  nuni' 
ber  of  their  dependents  in  the  witenagemot  by  nomination  being 
admitted,  they  could  at  any  time  command  a  majority  in  favour 
of  their  own  policy.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  witena- 
gemot was  verging  towards  a  condition  in  which  it  would  become 
simply  the  council  of  the  king,  instead  of  the  council  of  the  nation; 
the  only  limit  on  the  power  of  nomination  being  on  the  one  hand 
the  importance  of  canonical  sanction,  and  on  the  other  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  aside  hereditary  claims  among  the  ealdormen  and 
the  ministri.  The  feudal  principle  advances  until  it  stands  &ce 
to  face  with  the  determination  of  the  tax-payer. 

59.  The  king^  then,  who  crowns  the  fabric  of  the  state,  is 

^  On  the  origin  of  the  word  king^  see  Max  Miiller's  Lecturet  on  tiw 
Science  of  Language,  ii.  282,  284;  Freeman,  Norm.  Oonq.  i.  583,  5841 
Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  230 ;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  551.  Max  Miiller  decides  th» 
*  the  old  Norse  konr  and  konungr,  the  old  high  German  chuninc,  and  tiw 
Anglo-Saxon  cyning,  were  common  Aryan  words,  not  formed  out  of  Gtraua 
materials,  and  therefore  not  to  be  explained  as  regular  Grerman  derivativoi* 
....  It  coiTesponds  with  the  Sanscrit  ganaka  . .  ..It  simply  meant  bJAatd 
B  family,*  Therefore  it  is  not  cyn-ing,  the  child  of  the  race.  But  the  Ao^ 
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\  mere  ornamental  appendage  nor  a  ruler  after  the  im-  The  limited 
LodeL     He  is  not  the  supreme  landowner,  for  he  cannot  the  king. 

consent  of  the  witan  add  a  portion  of  the  public  land 
wn  demesne.  He  requires  their  consent  for  legislation 
ion,  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  for  the  determination 
md  peace.  He  is  elected  by  them,  and  liable  to  be  de- 
»y  them.     He  cannot  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne 

their  sanction.  He  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice,  which 
ays  been  administered  in  the  local  courts ;  he  is  the  de- 
)f  the  public  peace,  not  the  autocratic  maintainer  of  the 
f  subjects  who  derive  all  their  rights  from  him.  But,  not- 
nding,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  unity  and  dignity, 
:he  historical  career  of  the  race ;  the  unquestioned  leader 
lost ;  the  supreme  judge  of  appeal.     The  national  officers 

officers ;  the  sheriffis  are  his  stewards ;  the  bishops,  eal- 
,  and  witan  are  his  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  witan.  The 
peace  is  his  peace;  the  sanction  which  makes  him  in- 

and  secure,  is  not  the  simple  toleration  of  his  people, 
character  impressed  on  him  by  unction  and  coronation, 
inowledged  by  himself  in  the  promises  he  has  made  to 
well  and  maintain  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 
Ity  has  besides  many  distinctive  and  most  important  Privileges  of 
es  or  prerogatives ;  rights  which  only  in  a  very  modified 
8t  among  the  subjects,  and  which  are  practically  limited 
a  slight  degree  by  the  action  of  the  council.  In  the 
ce,  it  is  hereditary ;  that  is,  the  successor  or  competitor 

to  the  reigning  sovereign,  cannot  be  any  merely  am- 
ialdonoan  or  factious  neighbour ;  royalty,  though  elective, 
to  one  hooee,  one  fEimily,  always  kept  within  very  narrow 
ons  by  the  hazardousness  of  their  emplojrments,  by  pri- 
iousy,  and  not  unfrequently  by  stem  cruelty  ^.    The  king 

irobably  connected  the  cyning  with  the  cyn  more  closely  than 
etymology  wonld  permit ;  witness  such  words  as  cyne-hlaford,  in 
wever  we  are  told  that  cyne  means  nohilis,  not  genus.  Schmid, 
>.  551.  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  idea  of  deriving  the  word  from  the  Celtic 
i,'  and  the  notion  connecting  it  with  *can'  and* cunning'  are 
ird.  See  also  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  584. 
example  of  Northumbria  (above,  p.  137)  may  suffice  for  hept- 
.68.  'bi  the  West  Saxon  familjr,  after  the  reign  of  Egbert,  t][ie  c^^i . 
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Election  of    IS  Safe  from  competition,  except  by  his  own  immediate  kinsmen, 
fettered  by    and  if  he  live  long  enough  to  have  a  grown-up  son,  he  nwy 
right.     ^    count  surely  on  not  being  deposed.     This  mark  seems  to  b6 
universal :  the  Visigoths  are  the  only  tribe  of  Germanic  con- 
nexion which  we  know  to  have  maintained  royalty  unfettered 
by  hereditary  right,  and  that  only  in  their  decline,  and  aft^  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Alaric.     In  all  other  cases,  save  that 
of  simple  alodial  inheritance,  public  offices  were   filled   and 
political  position  bestowed  by  nomination  or  election  for  Kfe 
only.     As  hereditary  sovereign,  the  king  had  every  inducement 
to  labour  for  the  consolidation  of  the  state,  the  government  of 
which  he  should  leave  to  his  son,  and  not  for  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  or  territory  for  heirs  who  would  sink  into  a 
private  station  when  he  was  gone. 
Th^^^al  The  king  had,  in  the  next  place,  a  large  property  in  land  and 

revenue.  His  property  in  land  may  fall  under  three  heads :  first, 
his  private  estate,  which  he  could  dbpose  of  by  his  will,  and  whidi 
might  be  either  bookland^,  or  folkland  of  which  he  had  taken 
leases  of  lives ;  secondly,  the  proper  demesne  of  the  crown  com- 
prising palaces  and  their  appendant  farms,  the  cyninges  hod  and 

exceptions  to  hereditary  succession  are  found  in  the  &ct  that  the  four 
sons  of  Ethelwulf  followed  in  order  of  birth,  the  brother  being  preferred  t& 
the  son  of  the  last  king ;  Alfred  at  least  certainly  succeeded,  although  bs 
had  two  nephews,  sons  of  an  elder  brother.  But  in  this  case  it  may  b6 
observed,  (i)  that  the  kingdoms  held  by  Ethelwulf  were  not  yet  oooflO& 
dated  :  Ethelstan  had  reigned  as  king  of  Kent  with  Ethelwulf  until  a  J>* 
850 ;  Ethelbald  had  been  king  of  Wessex  from  A.D.  856 ;  Ethelbert  hid 
been  king  of  Kent  as  early  as  A.D.  853  (Cod.  Dipl.  ccbdx)  ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  Alfred  had  been  secundariuSf.  that  is,  had  probably  an  in- 
choate royalty  of  a  stronger  character  than  that  of  heir  presumptive ;  so  thai 
the  family  arrangement  which  provided  for  the  descent  of  the  inheritad 
estate  (see  Alfred's  Will)  may  have  been  followed  in  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  also  ;  (ii)  the  sons  of  the  elder  brother  must  have  been  minon 
at  the  time  of  Alfred's  succession.  That  Edward  the  elder  should  sac- 
ceed  his  £Ekther  to  the  exclusion  of  his  cousins,  w9A  quite  natural  Th* 
sons  of  Edward  the  elder  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  way ;  Athelstaa 
however  seems  to  have  had  no  children :  and  as  Edmund  was  only  e^tatt 
when  he  began  to  reign  in  940,  his  children  must  have  been  in&nts  when 
he  died  in  946.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  into  the  nature  01 
Alfred's  anointing  at  Rome,  which  Asser  describes  as  royal  unction,  hot 
which  has  been  explained  of  jconfirmation.  See  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred  (ed* 
Thorpe),  pp.  54,  84 ;  Kemble,  C.  D.  cccxiv ;  Liber  de  Hyda,  p.  327. 

^  Such  as  are  disposed  of  in  the  wills  of  Alfr^  and  Edred.  Liber  de  "B^^ 
pp.  62, 153. 
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rngre*  <t*n,  and  even  cities  and  bnrghs  founded  upon  old  Xjp^lJ' , 
tates  :  these  belonged  to  the  king  as  king,  and  could  not  royal  estate 
ated  or  bui^ened  without  the  consent  of  the  witenagemot^. 
;  had,  thirdly,  rights  over  the  folkland  of  the  kingdom^ 
of  the  nature  of  claim  than  of  possession ;  the  right  of 
iltum  for  himself,  and  that  of  making  provision  for  his 
•s  with  the  consent  of  the  witan.  Aftar  the  reign  of 
d,  this  third  class  of  property  seems  to  have  been  merged 
jrown  demesne. 


3r  the  head  of  revenue  may  be  placed  the  fines  and  other  ReveHue  of 
Is  of  the  courts  of  law  which  the  king  shared  as  guardian 
)eace* :  the  right  of  maintenance  or  procurations  for  him- 
i  retinue  in  ]iublic  progresses';  the  produce  of  wreck 
iasure  trove  *,  mines  and  saltworks  * ;  the  tolls  and  other 
markets,  ports  and  transport  generally^:  and  the  heriots 
ler  semifeudal  payments  resulting  from  the  relation  be- 
bhe  sovereign  and  his  special  dependents  ^.  The  existence 
^  of  these  sources  of  income  is  known  only  fr(»n  grants 
in  which  they  are  retained  or  remitted.  It  is  probable 
B  character  of  many  of  them  varied  much  from  time  to 
but  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  less  information 
le  administration  of  public  revenue  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
a  curious  point  of  contrast  with  the  age  that  follows, 
Domesday  and  the  Pipe  Rolls.  With  these  sources  of 
nay  be  noted  such  minor  rights  as  the  protection  of 
rs,  and  the  power  of  erecting  bridges  and  castles  ®.  The 
price  set  on  the  king^s  life  *,  the  wergild  payable  to  his  The  king's 
his  violent  death,  testifies  to  the  importance  attached 
person.     By  the  Mercian  law  it  was  7200  shillings,  by 


\  grant  of  Ethelred  II  to  Abingdon  (God.  Dipl.  mcccxii),  in  which 
ilfy  distingaiflhes  between  his  propria  hereditas,  which  he  could 
and  the  terr<u  regctUs  et  ad  regios  filios  pertinentes,  the  alienation 
the  witan  had  lelbBed  to  sanction.  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  30. 
iMe,  Saxons,  i.  157 ;  ii.  54,  55. 

i.  152 ;  ii.  58-61.  *  Ibid,  ii  55,  64. 

.  ii  <^.  •  Ibid.  ii.  75. 

.  ii.  98  sq.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  88,  91. 

.  i  153  ;  &  3a ;  Sehmid,  Gesetze,  p.  552.    Allen,  Pi^rogaUye,  ^1^. 
Gneist,  YevvtBlUuigBnabt,  L  21, 
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Thekinf?*8    that  of  the  North  people  15,000  thrymsas,  or  nearly  half  as 
cynebotf*    inuch  again.      A  fine   of  equal  amount,  the  cynebot,  was  at 
the   same  time   due   to  his  people.      The  existence  of  these 
regulations   may  be   interpreted  as   showing  that  the  idea  oJ 
treason  against  the  king  was  as  yet  imknown,  no  other  punish- 
ment being   prescribed  for  the  regicide,  and  the  value  of  the 
king's  life  being  made  to  differ  in  degree  only  from  that  of  the 
subject^.      How  far  this   is  true   in  theory  we  may  consider 
further  on;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  earliest 
laws  no  wergild  is  assigned  to  the  king  and  hence  it  may  he 
inferred  that  none  would  be  accepted ;  in  the  cases  m  which 
it  is  assigned,  the  sum  is  so  large  that  it  would  necessitate  the 
enslaving  of  the  murderer  and  his  kin,  if  not  such  a  &ilare 
of  payment  as  death  alone  could  expiate.     The  fines  for  trans- 
gressing the  king's    protection,  breaking  into   his  *burh,'  and 
injuring  his  dependents,  were   correspondingly  high,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  imply  a  difference  in  kind  from  like  offences 
against  private  men. 

The  raised  seat  or  throne,  the  crown  or  royal  helmet,  the 
sceptre,  the  standard,  tufa  or  lance  ^,  all  the  ordinary  insignia  of 
historical  royalty,  seem  to  have  been  used  by  one  or  other  of  flu 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  and  coronation 
has  however  an  especial  interest  in  their  case. 
Consecra-  60.  The  royal  consecration  in  its  most  perfect  form  included 

ingcrowninf?  both  coronation  and  unction.  The  wearing  of  a  crown  was  a 
*  most  ancient  sign  of  royalty,  into  the  origin  of  which  it  is  useless 
now  to  inquire  ;  but  the  solemn  rite  of  crowning  was  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Byzantine  Caesars ;  the  second 
Theodosius  was  the  first  emperor  crowned  with  religious  cei** 
monies  in  Christian  times '.     The  introduction   of  the  rite  of 

^  Allen,  Prerogatiye,  p.  40 :  '  It  appears  . . .  from  these  legal  and  Ui* 
torical  details  that  in  early  times  he  had  no  other  security  for  his  life  tbit 
what  the  law  afforded  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects/ 

^  Sceptra,  Sim.  Dun.  ad  755  ;  tufa,  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  16. 

'  Maskell,  Monimienta  Ritualia,  iii.  p.  iv ;  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  aoj-^l f  j 
The  word  consecration  would  as  a  rule  imply  unction  and,  a  fortiorit  ooi** 
nation.  But  the  unction  of  Alfred  at  Rome  was  rather  a  propbetie  i>" 
presumptive  inauguration  than  a  formal  act,  and  can  soamly  l>f** 
included  coronation.  Alfred  at  any  rate  did  not  receive  the  tiUe  of  M 
with  it,  and  it  is  most  reasonably  referred  to  his  confirmatLon. 


Honorary 
privileges. 


Unction  and  Coronation. 


HS 


Lg  is  less  certainly  ascertained.  It  did  not  always  ac-  Origin  of 
Y  coronation,  and,  although  usual  with  the  later  emperors,  and  unction, 
recorded  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  ones,  whilst  in  the 
ages  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
le  only  sovereigns  below  the  imperial  rank  who  were 
to  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Theodosius  was 
1,  but  his  successor  Justin  certainly  was ;  and  in  general 
Lnction  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  coronation  may  be 
Dod  to  have  accompanied  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
rowned  and  anointed  kings  are  spoken  of  rhetorically, 
*  anything  more  is  meant  than  a  figurative  statement 
eir  power  is  ordained  of  Grod  :  and  consequently  the 
it  Giidas  speaks  thus  of  the  British  kings  can  scarcely 
ded  as  actual  evidence  of  the  performance  of  the  rite  ^. 
mba  however  'ordained,'  that  is  crowned  and  conse- 
King  Aidan  of  Dalriada^.  The  unction  of  Clovis  by 
igius,  so  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  is  better  understood  of  his 
I  than  of  his  coronation^;  and  between  Clovis  and  Pippin 
no  authenticated  case  of  any  Frank  king  being  anointed  *, 
h  it  was  customary  among  the  Yisigothic  kings  of  Spaing 
}he  ancient  Pontifical  ascribed  to  Egbert  archbishop  of 
76  learn  that  the  English  kings  were  both  crowned  with 
3t  and  anointed^.     Whether  the  custom  was  borrowed 


AS,  Hist.  cxix.  (M.  H.  B.  12).  'Ungebantur  reges  et  non  per  Deum ; 
iaeteris  crudeliores  extarent ;  et  paulo  post  ab  unctoribus  non  pro 
oinatione  trucidabantur,  aliis  electis  trucioribus/ 
ictus  verbo  obsecutus  Domini  ad  lovam  transnavigavit  insulam 
le  Aidanum  iisdem  adventantem  diebus  in  regem,  sicut  erat  jussus, 
;.'    Adamnan,  V.  6.  Golumbae;  ed.  Beeves,  p.  198.   Councils,  &c. 

tz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  130,  131 ;  iii.  219.  Maskell  regards  the  whole  as  a 
)n,  Mon.  Bit.  iii.  p.  vi.  Waltz  refers  the  unction  to  the  baptism, 
ore  a  diadem,  after  receivinsr  the  consular  insitniia  from  Constan- 
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from  the  Britons  or  taken  direct  from  the  Old  Testament  maybe 
Import  of     made  a  matter  of  question.     The  ceremony  was  understood  as 

file  cere-  ,  ....  . 

mony.  bestowing  the  divine  ratification  on  the  election  that  had  pre- 

ceded it,  and  as  typifying  rather  than  conveying  the  spiritual 
gifts  for  which  prayer  was  made  ^.  That  it  was  regarded  as 
conferring  any  spiritual  character  or  any  special  ecclesiastical 
prerogative  there  is  nothing  to  show  :  rather  from  the  facility 
with  which  crowned  kings  could  be  set  aside  and  new  ones  pal 
in  their  place  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 
the  exact  contrary  may  be  inferred.  That  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,  was  a  truth  recognised  as  a  motive  tff 
obedience,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  doctrine,  so  falsely  im-' 
puted  to  churchmen  of  all  ages,  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of 
royalty  ^*  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  compact 
made  by  the  king  with  his  people  and  the  oaths  taken  by  hotL 
If  coronation  and  unction  had  implied  an  indefeasible  rights 
obedience,  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  one  sid&,  and  the  promise 
of  good  goverment  on  the  other,  would  have  been  superfluous^ 
Yet  both  were  given. 

itoyaioath        gl.  The  undertaking  of  the  kine  to  govern  righteously  is  not 

of  accession.  ^  ^  o        o  o  j 

improbably  a  ceremony  of  much  older  date  than  either  of  tflft 
symbolical  rites.  But  the  earliest  instance  of  an  oath  to  that 
effect  is  that  of  Caribert  king  of  Paris,  father  of  the  Kentidi 

coDsecratus  est.*  Of  the  other  kingdoms  we  have  no  c<)ntemp<vai7 
Chronicles  ;  but  the  consecration  of  Egfrith  the  heir  of  Ofi^  is  meutiouM 
in  the  Chronicle  under  the  year  785,  and  there  is  a  chajter  of  Ceolwulf  w 
Mercia  in  which  he  mentions  his  consecration  as  having  been  performed  bf 
Archbishop  Wulfred  on  the  15  Kal.  Oct.  822.  (Cod.  Dipl.  ccxvi.)  The  coro^ 
nation  of  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  does  not  rest  on  any  good 
authority ;  but  the  practice  had  probably  become  general  before  the  time  of 
Alfred.  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  the  consecration  of  AtbelstuD  «t 
Kingston,  A.D.  924  ;  that  of  Edred  at  the  same  place  in  a.D.  946  ;  that  of 
£dwy,  also  at  Kingston,  in  a.d.  955 ;  but  none  of  these  are  specified  io  tlM 
Chronicle.  The  Clironicles  (not  contemporary)  which  give  an  account  of 
Egbert's  consecration  at  Winchester,  are  of  no  authority  whatever.  Ethd* 
werd  states  that  Edward  the  elder  was  crowned  at  Whitsuntide  iu  the  jotf 
after  Alfred's  death  :  he  also  mentions  the  coronation  of  Edgar. 

^  The  term  *  christus  Domini',  the  Lord's  anointed,  applied  to  kings  it 
the  canons  of  the  legatine  synod  of  a.d.  787,  must  be  regarded  as  apt** 
sumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  commonly  at  that  datti 
Councils,  &c.  iii.  453. 

*  The  statements  of  Allen,  Prerogative,  p.  22,  on  this  point  are  v«T 
shallow  and  unfair.  To  attribute  the  ideas  of  the  sexenteenth  centwy^- 
the  ages  of  8,  Gregory,  Anselm,  and  BecVeX.  «fi:e\n^  w\  ^xoiesa  of  absotdt^* 
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Queen  Bertlia,  who  is  recorded  to  have  sworn  that  he  would  not 
inflict  new  laws  and  customs  upon  his  people,  but  would  thence- 
forward maintain  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  had  lived 
tmder  his  father  s  rule,  and  that  he  would  impose  on  them  no  new 
ordinance,  as  touching  spoil;  there  is  some  doubt  however  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made  *.  In  the  Pontifical  of  Egbei-t  the 
declaration  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  decree  ^ :  *  It  is  the  duty  of  Oath  at  con 
»  king  newly  ordained  and  enthroned  to  enjoin  on  the  Christian 
people  subject  to  him  these  three  precepts  ;  first,  that  the  Church 
<rf  God  and  ail  the  Christian  people  preserve  true  peace  at  all 
times ;  secondly,  that  he  forbid  rapacity  and  all  iniquities  to  all 
degrees;  thirdly,  that  in  all  judgments  he  enjoin  equity  and 
lercy,  that  therefore  the  clement  and  merciful  God  may  grant  us 
Hig  mercy.'  In  almost  exactly  the  same  form  is  the  oath  taken  by 
Bthelred  the  Unready  at  the  bidding  of  Dunstan':  *  In  the  name 
rf  Ae  Holy  Trinity,  three  things  do  I  promise  to  this  Christian 
people  my  subjects  :  first,  that  I  will  hold  God's  Church  and  all 

*  Greg.  Toron.  ix.  30 :  '  Post  mortem  vero  Chlothacbarii  regis,  Chari- 
Wto  regi  populus  hie  sacramentum  dedit;  similiter  etiam  et  ille  cum 
JUnunento  promi&it,  ut  leges  consuetudinesque  novas  populo  non  infligeret, 
*ed  in  illo  quo  quondam  sub  patris  dominatione  statu  vixer^nt  in  ipso  hie 
^  deinceps  retineret,  neque  ullam  novam  ordinationem  se  inflicturum 
^iper  eos  quod  pertineret  ad  spolium,  spopondit.*  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii. 
^58, 161. 

*  Pont.  l^b.  p.  105.  Select  Charters,  pp.  61,  62.  I  quote  the  Pontifical 
"^rf  Egbert  under  that  name  as  usually  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
tisarly  ascertained  whether  the  service  it  contains  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
^£tion  by  Egbert  of  a  service  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  coronation,  or  as  a  common 
ftnn  alrefidy  in  use.  It  certainly  appears  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  cere- 
.iBony  which  was  expanded  in  later  times  according  to  local  circumstances  ; 
^in  the  service  for  the  Emperor  Henry,  Canciani,  i.  281.  On  the  later 
^MstioD,  as  to  whether  the  kings  of  France  borrowed  their  service  from 
&g^d,see  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  pp.  177, 189  ;  and  Maskell,  Mon.  Rit. 
it  14,  15.  In  the  service  of  Charles  V  of  France  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  B.  8) 
"^  archbishop  prays  for  the  king,  '  ut  regale  solium  videlicet  Saxonum, 
Modorom,  Nordanchimbrorum   sceptra  non  deserat.'      Maskell  further 

ries  a  service  for  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  in  which 
prayer  runs  '  et  totius  Aibionis  ecclesiam  deinceps  cum  plebibus  sibi 
•onexia  ita  enutriat,  &c.  ;*  and  the  form  given  by  Canciani  may  be 
Mmpared  in  both  particulars.  The  conclusion  seems  pretty  certain  that 
Sogliah  MSS.  had  been  used  for  the  original  drawing  up  of  the  service  in 
bo&  instances.  See  also  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iii.  622-625.  The 
ivfiert  coronation 'Service  that  we  have,  to  which  a  certain  date  can  be 
girefi,  18  that  of  Ethehred  II  printed  in  Taylor's  •  Glory  of  Regality.' 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  36 :  from  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  ii.  194.      Maskell, 
Hon.  Bh.  1x1.  5. 
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Royal  oath,  the  Christian  people  of  my  realm  in  true  peace  ;  secondly,  that 
I  will  forbid  all  rapine  and  injustice  to  men  of  all  conditions; 
thirdly,  that  I  promise  and  enjoin  justice  and  marcy  in  all 
judgments  whereby  the  just  and  merciful  God  may  give  us  all 
His  Eternal  favour.'  The  promise  made  by  the  same  Ethelred 
on  his  restoration  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  1014,  is  an  illustrative 
commentary  on  tbis^  for  it  shows  the  alteration  in  the  relations 
of  the  king  and  his  people  which  had  taken  place  since  the  more 
ancient  oath  was  drawn  up  ;  *  he  promised  that  he  would  be  to 
them  a  mild  and  devoted  lord,  would  consent  in  all  things  to 
their  will :  whatever  had  been  said  of  reproach  or  shame,  or  done 
frowardly  to  him  or  his  he  would  placably  condone ;  if  all  wiA 
one  mind  and  without  perfidy  would  receive  him  to  the  kingdom  V 
The  promise  to  do  the  will  of  his  people  although  they  receive 
him  as  their  lord  is  a  step  towards  the  form  of  the  medieval 
coronation  oath, '  to  maintain  just  laws  and  protect  and  strengthen 
as  far  as  lies  in  you,  such  laws  as  the  people  shall  choose,  accord- 
ing to  your  strength/ 

Oath  of  the       62.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  people  towards  the 

people  to  the  - 

King.  king  may  very  probably  have  taken  the  form  of  an  oath  01 

allegiance  in  primitive  times,  although  no  such  form  has  been 
preserved.  The  Frank  kings  on  their  accession  made  a  progress 
through  their  kingdoms,  showed  themselves  to  the  nation  and 
received  an  oath  from  all  ^.  The  oath  does  not  however  appear 
in  our  records  until  the  ancient  idea  of  kingship  had  been  some- 
what modified.  It  is  first  found  in  the  laws  of  Edmund,  and  it 
there  bears  the  same  mark  as  the  legislation  of  Alfred  respedapg 
treason  ^.  *  All  shall  swear,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fealty  to 
King  Edmund  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord,  without 
any  controversy  or  quarrel,  in  open  and  in  secret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  in  not  willing  what  he  shall  not  will  \*    This 

*  Flor.  Wigom.  a.d.  1014. 

*  Greg.  Turon.  vii.  7;  *Priore8  quoque  de  regno  Chilperici  ..••* 
filium  ejus  . . .  se  coUegerunt,  quern  Chlothariom  vocitaverunt,  exigenki 
eacramenta  per  civitates  quae  ad  Chilpericum  prius  aspezerant,  ut  boM 
jfideles  esse  debeant  Guntchramno  regi  ac  nepoti  suo  Chlothario.*  Also  ii> 
30,  quoted  above ;  other  instances  are  given  by  Waitz,  D.  V.  6.  iL  158. 

«  See  Chapter  VII, 

*  JSdmund,  lii.  §  i.    Select  Charters,  p,  66. 
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er  is  no  unconditional  promise ;  for  the  oath  taken  by  the  Ck)nditioiiaI 

0  his  lord,  on  which  the  above  is  framed,  specially  adds  '  on 

ion  that  he  keep  me  as  I  am  willing  to  deserve,  and  fulfil 

it  was  agreed  on  when  I  became  his  man  and  chose  his  will 

16^/     But  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  the  obligation,  though 

il  and  conditional  still,  is  not  the  mere  right  and  duty  of  both 

intain  the  peace  of  the  people,  but  a  stage  in  the  develop- 

of  those  mutual  relations  by  which  the  subject  became  per- 

7  dependent  on  the  sovereign  as  lord  rather  than  as  king. 

The  greatest  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  king,  his  right  The  royal 

aiinate  and  maintain  a  comitatus  ^  to  which  he  could  give  gesiths  or 

)ry  and  political  power,  is  marked  by  similar  developments.  ^™p*"***"^* 

the  Frank  king,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  seems  to   have 

d  on  the  full  possession  of  what  had  been  the  right  of  the 

re  principes- :  but  the  very  principle  of  the  comitatus  had 

gone  a  change  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 

it  reappears  in  our  hifstorians,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  in 

nd  a  peculiar  development  and  a  bearing  of  special  im- 

ice  on  the  constitution.     In  Tacitus  the  comites  are  the 

lal  following  of  the  princeps ;  they  live  in  his  house,  are 

ained  by  his  gifts,  fight  for  him  in  the  field.     If  there  is 

difference  between  companions  and  servants,  it  is  because 

ation  has  not  yet  introduced  voluntary  helplessness.      The 

tDce  between  the  comites  of  the  princeps  and  the  household 

private  man  ',  depends  fundamentally  only  on  the  public  and 

al  position  of  the  master.     Now  the  king,  the  perpetual 

ps  and  representative  of  the  race,  conveys  to  his  personal 

; „   .1.1*  _  J? ;i._. J    • 1.--  -  -         TT?.    ...    * ^^  i    ii 
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The  royal  are  among  tlie  great  and  wise  men  of  the  land.  The  right  of  haying 
such  dependents  is  not  restricted  to  him,  but  the  gesith  of  the 
ealdorman  or  bishop  is  simply  a  retainer^,  a  pupil  or  a  ward^: 
the  free  household  servants  of  the  ceorl  are  in  a  certain  sense  his 
gesiths  also*  But  the  gesitlis  of  the  king  are  his  guard  and 
private  council ;  they  may  be  endowed  by  him  from  the  folkland 
and  admitted  by  him  to  the  witenagemot.  They  supply  him 
with  afi  armed  force,  not  only  one  on  which  he  can  rely,  but  the 
only  one  directly  amenable  to  his  orders ;  for  to  summon  the  fyrd 
he  must  have  the  consent  of  the  witan.  The  Danish  huscarls  of 
Canute  are  a  late  reproduction  of  what  the  familia  of  the  North- 
umbrian kings  must  have  been  in  the  eighth  century  ^  The 
gesiths  are  attached  to  the  king  by  oath  as  well  as  by  gratitude 
for  substantial  favours  *  ;  they  have  exempt  jurisdictions  from 
which  the  national  ofiBcers  are  partially  excluded,  and  dependents 
of  their  own  whom  they  may  make  available  for  the  king's  service. 
The  king  is  not  therefore  left  alone  in  forlorn  majesty  like  the 
later  Merovingian  monarchs  ;  he  is  his  own  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  leader  of  his  oWn  comitatue,  and  that  comitatus  supplies  him 
with  strength  both  in  tJie  council  and  in  the  field.  But  the  chief 
importance  of  the  gesiths  lies  in  their  relation  to  the  territorial 
nobility,  at  its  origin. 

64.  It  has  been  sometimes  held  that  the  only  nobility  of 
blood  ^  recognised  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was 

*  Others  besides  kings  and  ealdormen  might  have  gesitlis  or  gesithcond- 
men  in  dependence  on  them.  Ini,  §  50.  The  under-kings  of  Hwicd* 
retained  the  right  of  endowing  their  comites  ;  see  Cod.  Dipl.  xxxvi,  cxvS, 
cxxv.    So  too  Queen  Ethelswitha  of  Mercia ;  ibid,  ccxcviii,  ccxcix. 

*  The  household  of  Wilfrid  is  described  by  Eddiua,  c.  21,  *prindp« 
quoque  saeculares,  viri  nobiles,  filios  suos  ad  erudiendmn  sibi  dedemnt,  nt 
aut  Deo  servirent  si  eligerent,  aut  adultos  si  maluissent  regi  annatos 
commendaret,*  No  wonder  King  Egfidth  was  jealous  of  his  *  innuin«nu» 
sodalium  exercitum,  regalibus  ve&tibus  et  armis  omatum.'     Ibid,  c  24. 

^  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  400.  The  husharlar  are  of  three  datfflK 
(i)  Servants;  (2)  Gestir,  who  do  the  king's  business  abroad  and  meet  at  1» 
table  only  on  holydays,  guests ;  (3)  Hiredhmenn,  the  inmates  of  the  court. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  clxxix.  Cenulf  grants  land  to  Suithun  *  eo  videlicet  jure  ■ 
ipse  nobis  et  optimatibus  nostris  fidelis  manserit  minister  et  inconvobv 
amicus.'  Ibid,  ccccxxxvii.  Edwy  describes  Elfhere  as  *  cuidam  comiti  dob 
solum  mihi  per  omnia  fideli  subjectione  obtemperanti,  verom  etiam  m 
omnibus  meum  velle  subjicienti.'     Ibid,  cccclxii.  *  vassallo.' 

^  On  the  subject  of  nobility  see  K.  M&urer,  CJeber  das  Wesendes  altesteo 
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the  king's  kin  ^.    The  statement  may  be  regarded  as  Question  as 
t  ia  authority,  and  as  the  result  of  a  too  hasty  generalisa-  enceof  a 
)m  the  fact  that  only  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  kings  blood. 
e  name  of  setheling.     On  the  other  hand  must  be  alleged 
stenee  of  a  noble  (edhiling)  class  among  the  continental 

who  had  no  kings  at  all  :  and  the  improbability  that 
idred  nations  should  undertake  so  large  expeditions  for 
st  and  colonisation  with  but  one  noble  family  in  each,  or 
rery  noble  family  that  came  to  England  should  succeed  in 
ng  a  kingdom  ^.  The  common  use  of  the  word  nohUis  in 
.nd  Eddius  shows  that  the  statement  is  far  too  sweep- 
id  the  laws  of  EthelbeH;  prove  the  existence  of  a  class 
f  the  name  of  eorl  of  which  no  other  interpretation  can  be 
.  That  these,  eorlas  and  cethel,  were  the  descendants  of  the  The  eorl  and 
ve  nobles  of  the  first  settlement,  who,  on  the  institution  of 
,  sank  one  step  in  dignity  from  the  ancient  state  of  rude 
idence,  in  which  they  had  elected  their  own  chiefs  and  ruled 
wn  dependents,  may  be  very  reasonably  conjectured  :  and 
he  heptarchic  kingdoms  gathered  in  the  petty  royalties  of 
lier  date,  and  were  themselves  in  turn  gathered  in  under  the 
axon  supremacy,  the  numbers  of  the  families  which  claimed 
lobility  must  have  largely  increased,  whilst  the  accumula- 

power  in  the  king's  hand  must  have  at  the  same  time 
d  the  interval  between  nobility  and  royalty.  The  rise 
.1  dignity  and  the  diminishing  importance  of  the  ancient 

may  likewise  have  tended  to  restrict  the  title  of  setheling 
royal  house.      And  this  would  certainly  follow  as  soon  as 

er  Deutscken  Stamme,  MUnchen,  1846,  and  Krit.  Ueberschau.  iii. 
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iiangesof    the  nobility  of  blood  began  to  be  merged  in  the  much  mcffe 

ames  and  ,  ,  ,  ,       , 

ities.  numerous  nobility  of  ofiBcial  and  territorial  growth.   The  ancient 

name  of  eorl,  like  that  of  mtheling,  changed  its  application  and, 
under  the  influence  perhaps  of  Danish  association,  was  giyen  lib 
that  of  jarl  to  the  official  ealdorman.  Henceforth  the  £%» 
takes  the  place  of  the  CBthely  and  the  class  of  thegns  probably 
embraces  all  the  remaining  families  of  noble  blood.  The  change 
may  have  been  very  gradual ;  the  north  jpeojpl^s  Ixxm  of  the  tenth 
or  early  eleventh  century  still  distinguishes  the  eorl  and  aetheling 
with  a  wergild  nearly  double  that  of  the  ealdorman  and  seven 
times  that  of  the  thegn*:  but  the  north  people's  law  was 
penetrated  with  Danish  influence,  and  the  eorl  probably  re- 
presents the  jarl  rather  than  the  ealdorman,  the  great  earl  of  tiie 
fourth  part  of  England  as  it  was  divided  by  Canute  *.  The  eorl- 
riht  to  which  the  successful  thegn  might  aspire,  and  which  he 
perhaps  acquired  by  the  possession  of  forty  hides,  may  poBsihly 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  the  supposition  of  a  class  A 
eorls  as  distinct  from  ealdormen,  of  which  the  histories  preserve 
no  individual  names'. 

^fecuKar  65.  The   development   of  the    comitatus  into   a   territorial 

jrowth  of  ... 

lobiiit.vby  nobility  seems  to  be  a  feature  peculiar  to  English  Histoiy. 
Something  of  the  kind  might  have  occurred  in  the  other  Gc^ 
manic  races  if  they  had  not  been  united  and  asmmilated  nndei 
the  Frank  empire,  and  worked  out  their  feudalism  under  tin 
influence  of  the  Frank  system.  The  Lombard  gasind,  and  the 
Bavarian  sindman  were  originally  the  same  thing  as  the  Ai^ 
Saxon  gesith  ^.  But  they  sank  into  the  general  mass  c^  vassalage 
as  it  grew  up  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  And  IVanl 
vassalage,  although  it  superseded  and  swamped  the  comitatoa 

*  The  wergild  of  the  kin^  is  15,000  tbrymsas,  and  bis  cynebot  the  sam^ 
^           the  wergild  of  the  archbishop  and  aetheling  or  eorl  is  15,000  ;  that  of  tbt 

bishop  and  ealdorman,  8000 ;  th»t  of  the  hold  and  high  reeve,  4000 ;  tW 
of  the  thegn,  2000 ;  that  of  ceorl,  267.   Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  396^  $97* 

*  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  381,  refers  the  ealdormtf 
and  thegn  to  Saxon  Northmnbria,  the  earl  and  hold  to  the  Scandinar*" 
lords.  This  is  most  probable,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  the  doca* 
ment  earlier  than  the  time  of  Canute. 

^  See  below  p.  157,  n.  2. 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  182 ;  iv.  190.  Grimm,  K.  A.  p.  318 ;  G.  L.  ▼«» 
Maurer,  Hofyerfessg.  i.  167-170. 
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grew  out  of  circumstances  entirely  unconnected  with  it  ^.  The  Peculiar 
practice  of  commendation  and  the  beneficiar}'  system  were  the  Anglo-Saxon 
basis  of  it  The  beneficiary  system  bound  the  receiver  of  land 
to  the  king  who  gave  it ;  and  the  act  of  commendation  placed  the 
freeman  and  his  land  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  to  whom 
he  adhered ;  the  result  was  to  bring  all  the  landholders  of  the 
conafey  gradually  into  personal  dependence  on  the  king.  Each 
of  these  practices  had  its  parallel  in  England.  The  bestowal  of 
folkland,  however,  rather  presupposed  than  created  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  receiver  of  the  gift,  and  in  most 
cases  it  was  made  to  a  gesith  in  consideration  of  past  services, 
implying  no  new  connexion.  The  choice  of  a  lord  by  the  land- 
less man  for  his  surety  and  protector,  and  even  the  extension 
of  the  practice  to  the  free  landowner  who  required  such  protec- 
tion, was  less  liable  here  than  on  the  continent  to  be  confounded 
vith  feudal  dependence,  and  in  fact  created  no  indissoluble  rela- 
tion.   Hence  the  important  diflference.     The  comitatus  with  its 

'  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  262  :  *  It  is  usual  to  derive  the  later  vassalage 
from  the  ancient  comitatus,  but  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  doing 
10.  The  former,  wherever  we  find  it,  appears  in  wider  extension,  in  relation 
to  private  peraons  as  well  as  to  the  king  ;  in  relation  to  them  it  gives  no 
Wnin  or  rigfats  such  as  the  members  of  the  comitatus  enjoyed  ;  nor  does 
H  create  that  close  personal  connexion  in  which  the  comites  stand  to  their 
wnl.'  See  also  vol.  iv.  a  10  sq.  The  dependent  might  be  connected  with 
tbe  king  (l)  by  service,  (2)  by  comitatus,  (3)  by  commendation,  (4)  by 
■Keption  of  lajid  as  a  benefice.  Frank  feudalism  grew  out  of  the  two 
latter,  the  English  nobility  of  service  from  the  two  first.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  either  the  principles  at  work  in  English  society  or  the  results 
•*  which  they  arrived  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  very  diffl^rent 
liKNn  tile  oorrespondiDg  influences  and  results  on  the  continent ;  but  they 
^  a  disiinct  lustory  which  was  different  in  every  stage,  especially  in  the 
pomt  that,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  personal  relation  in  England 
Ukw  the  place  of  the  territorial  as  it  was  in  France  ;  and  the  feudalism 
tt»t  followed  the  Conquest  was  Frank  and  territorial,  that  which  preceded 
^  giew  from  personal  and  legal,  not  from  territorial  influences.  On  the 
powth  of  Frank  feudalism,  see  Waitz,  as  quoted  above  ;  on  the  growth  of 
dependence  among  the  English,  see  t)ie  following  chapter.  Here  the 
^porkant  pohit  is  this,  that  whereas  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  grew 
^  of  geeith-ship  and  thegn-ship,  on  the  continent  the  feudal  nobility  grew 
^  of  vaanlage,  the  beneficiary  system  and  immunity.  There  are  how- 
*^  two  points  in  question,  ( 1)  the  creation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  of 
•"^ce,  and  (2)  the  creation  of  the  general  system  of  dependence  of  which 
^  king  was  the  centre  and  head  :  of  these  only  the  first  is  here  noticed. 
^  the  Frank  empire  the  beneficiary  system  is  unconnected  with  the  comita- 
te in  the  Eoglish  they  are  in  the  closest  connexion. 
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antrustions  is  on  the  continent  absorbed  in  the  landed  vassalage. 
Tlie  comitatus  of  gesiths  and  thegns  forms  the  basis  of  a  new 
and  only  partially  vassalised  nobility. 
the*ci?arac-  "^^^  ^^  ^^  process  the  character  of  the  gesith  and  thegn  is 
resitf/^*  largely  modified.  He  who  had  at  first  been  a  regular  inmate  of 
the  king's  house  begins  to  have  an  estate  of  land  assigned  bim. 
He  may  be  a  noble,  the  son  of  a  landed  noble,  like  Benedict 
Biscop,  who  received  a  provision  of  land  from  King  Egfrith  which 
he  resigned  when  he  became  a  monk^  To  the  folkland  the  sons 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  warriors  who  had  earned  their  rest,  looked 
for  at  least  a  life  estate  ^ ;  and  according  to  Bede  the  pretended 
church  endowments,  the  pseudo-monasteries,  of  his  day  had  so 
far  encroached  on  the  available  stock  as  to  be  a  public  evil  It 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  relation  to  his  lord  di- 
minished at  ^11  the  personal  status  of  the  gesith  \  In  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  the  noble  Gernian  did  not  blush  to  be  seen  amongst 
the  comites.  Beowulf  the  son  of  the  noble  Ecgtheow  became 
the  gesith  of  King  Hygelac,  and  when  he  rose  to  be  a  chieftain 
had  lands,  treasures,  and  gesiths  of  his  own  *.  Of  gifts  of  land  to 
the  gesiths  we  have  abundant  instances  in  the  charters,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  in  which  the  comes  is  mentioned  by  Bede, 
it  is  as  possessor  of  an  estate.  In  this  respect  almost  at  the 
dawn  of  History  the  character  of  the  association  is  varied :  ihe 
ancient  'Comes  lived  with  his  lord,  and  was  repaid  for  his  services 
by  gifts  and  banquets;  the  English  gesith,  although  bound  by 
oaths  to  his  lord  still,  lives  on  his  own  domain.     There  are  still 


^  *  Cum  esset  minister  Osuiu  regis  et  possessionem  terrae  suo  gradai 
competentem  illo  donante  perciperet,  .  .  .  fastidivit  possessionem  caducAm 
ut  adquirere  posset  aetemam  ;  despexit  militiam  cum  corruptibili  donatiro 
terrestrem,  ut  vero  Regi  militaret,  regnum  in  supema  civitate  mereretar 
habere  perpetuum.'  Bede,  Hist.  Abbatum,  c.  I. 

^  '  Quod  enim  turpe  est  dicere,  tot  sub  nomine  monasterionim  locahiqai 
monachicae  vitae  prorsus  sunt  expertes  in  suam  ditionem  acceperunt ..  '^ 
omnino  desit  locus  ubi  filii  nobilium  aut  emeritorum  militum  possesaionev 
accipere  possint ;  ideoque  vacantes  .  .  .  banc  ob  rem  vel  patriam  saam  pio 
qua  militnre  debuerant  trans  mare  abeuntes  relinquant,  vel  &c.  &€.'  BckI^ 
Letter  to  Egbert,  c.  7. 

^  Kerable  regards  the  status  of  the  comes  as  unfree,  the  unfree  chattd  » 
a  prince,  Saxons,  i.  175;  see  above,  p.  26,  n.  2. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i,  168.    Beowulf,  ed.  Thorpe,  v.  391, 
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e  gecHths  without  land  *,  who  may  live  in  the  palace ;  but 

ent  rule  has  become  the  exception. 

ly  connected  with  the  gesiUk  is  the  tJiegn^]  so  closely  that  The  thegii. 

rcely  possible  to  see  the  difference  except  in  the  nature  of 

3loyment.      The  tkegn  seems  to  be  primarily  the  warrior 

in  this  idea  Alfred  uses  the  word  as  translating  the  miles 

\     He  is  probably  the  gesith  who  has  a  particular  mili- 

ty  in  his  master's  service.    But  he  also  appears  as  a  land- 

The  ceorl  who  has  acquired  five  hides  of  land,  and  a 
appointment  in  the  king's  hall,  with  other  judicial  rights, 
3  thegn- worthy ;  his  oath  and  protection  and  wergild  are 
f  a  thegn  *.     The  thegn  therefore  is  now  the  possessor  of  The  land- 
des  of  land,  and  as  such  bound  to  service  in  war,  not  thegn. 
rily  by  his  relation  to  the  king,  but  simply  as  a  land- 

And  from  this  point,  the  time  of  Athelstan,  the  gesith 
sight  of  except  very  occasionally;  the  more  important 

§§  45.  50,  51, 63.  K.  Maurer,  Weeen  d.  alt.  Adels,  &c.  pp.  138,  139. 
understands  the  gesith  of  Ini*s  law,  where  Ciintrasted  with  thd 
s  the  landless  gesithj  p.  141.  He  also  maintains  that  the  original 
«  was  that  the  gesith  was  bound  only  to  military  service,  whilst 
n  had  a  special  office  in  the  court  over  and  above  the  military  one  ; 
nd  stage  is  reached  when  the  thegn  has  special  service  in  the  field  ; 
ird  when  the  military  service  is  united  to  the  possession  of  five 
).  160-163. 

gn,  'thegen,  vir  fortis,  miles,  minister.*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  131, 
vever,  at  p.  169,  regards  the  word  as  meaning  originally  a  servant. 
3mpare8  the  gesith  with  the  Frank  antrustion,  and  the  thegn  with 
IS ;  D.  Verfas8gs.-Geschichte,  i.  363.  K.  Maurer  identifies  the  geneat 
!  gesith  (Wesen  des  altesten  Adels,  &c.  p.  146),  and  points  out  that 
inal  meaning  of  thegn  is  not  a  servant,  but  a  warlike  man.  Its 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  German  dienen,  to  serve  ;  the  cognate 
th  which  is  theow,  a  slave.  See  too  K.  Maurer,  Kritische  Ueber- 
.389. 

e,  H.  E.  iii.  14  :  •  Divertitque  ipse  cum  uno  tantum  milite  (thegn) 
ilisaimo  nomine  Tondheri,  celandus  in  domo  comitis  (gesithes) 
li,  quem  etiam  ipsum  sibi  amicissimum  autumabat  .  .  .  ab  eodem 
gesith)  proditum  eum  Osuiu,  cum  praefato  ipsius  milite  (thegn) 
i^ectum  (gerefan)  suum  .  .  .  interfecit.*  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  22  :  *  Ad 
Q  ipsorum.  comitem  (gesith)  videlicet  Aedilredi  regis,  adductus  ; 
iterrogatns  quis  esset,  timuit  se  militem  (cyninges  thegn)  fuisse 
,'  &c. 

ihe  Danish  wars  compelled  the  king  to  call  out  the  whole  popula- 
inns  and  not  to  rely  on  his  own  comitatus,  or  on  his  gesiths  and 
legns,  the  distinction  of  the  king's  thegn  from  other  landowners  I 

red  (K.  Maurer^  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  409,  410),  and  the  gesith  " 
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'he  pesith    members  of  the  class  havins:  become  thegns^,  and  the  lesser  sort 

isappears.      ...  **  . 

sinking  into  the  rank  of  mere  servants  to  the  king.  The  class  of 
thegns  now  widens  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  name  is  given  to  all 
who  possess  the  proper  quantity  of  land  whether  or  no  they  stand 
in  the  old  relation  to  the  king^;  on  the  other  the  remains  of  the 
older  nobility  place  themselves  in  the  king's  service.  The  name 
of  thegn  covers  the  whole  class  which  after  the  Conquest  appears 
under  the  name  of  kuights,  with  the  same  qualification  in  land 
and  nearly  the  same  obliffaJions'.  It  also  carried  so  much  of 
nobility  as  is  implied  in  hereditary  privilege.  The  thegn-bom  are 
contrasted  with  the  ceorl-bom  ;  and  are  perhaps  much  the  same 
h°^th^*^'  as  the  gesithcund.  Such  thegn-bom  and  gesithcund  men  may 
themselves  be  called  thegns  even  where  they  hold  no  land,  but 
they  do  not  acquire  the  privilege  of  their  blood  until  they  liave 
reached  the  third  generation  from  the  founder  of  the  family 
dignity  *. 

Under  the  name  of  thegn  are  included  however  various  grades 
of  dignity  *.     The"  class  of  king's  thegns  is  distinguished  from 

^  This  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  the  laws.  As  to  cluurters  the  foUowia^ 
is  the  general  conclusion ;  down  to  the  time  of  Egbert  grants  are  made  to 
comites  and  ministri  in  nearly  equal  numbers ;  Ethelwulf's  grants  are  all 
to  ministri;  so  are  those  of  his  successors  down  to  Edmund  who  gnnts 
twice  to  his  comites  Ethelstan  and  Eadric,  both  of  whom  are  ealdormen; 
and  from  this  time  comes  generally  has  that  signification  ;  the  terms  mfles 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ccccxxvi,  mclvi,  mclviii),  homo  (ccclxxxvi,  ceccxii),  and  vaBaaUui 
(ccccxxxi,  nilxxx)  occur  occasionally  during  the  tenth  century.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  use  of  the  word  gesith  in  Alfred's  translation  of 
Bede  may  have  been  an  intentional  archaism. 

^  This  is  the  great  point  maintained  by  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  Adeli* 
p.  158  ;  who  assei-ts  that  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  king's  service 
without  the  five  hides  did  not  confer  the  rank  of  thegn,  whilst  the  five 
hides  without  the  king's  special  service  did.  The  whole  view  is  combated 
by  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  664-668.  See  Gneist,  Self-govemm^it,  i.  13,  id.i7* 

^  Select  Charters,  p.  87,  above  p.  155.  The  word  cnM  ocean  in  ^ 
charters  occasionally,  e.g.  Cod.  Dipl.  dlvii,  dcxii,  dclxxxv,  dcxciv,  mcoai» 
mcccxxxvi,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  minister  or  thegn  to  a  noble  pefWft 
See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  548. 

*  There  are  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  passage  on  whidi  tifaii 
depends,  Wergilds,  §§  9-12.  See  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  Adels,  &c  pp- 
139,  140;  who  understands  that  although  every  possessor  of  five  hides  waB 
a  thegn,  it  was  only  in  three  generations  that  he  became  gesithcuDd  (V 
ennobled  in  blood  ;  if  a  ceorl  was  a  gesith  or  military  follower  without  the 
five  hides,  he  was  not  a  thegn  and  could  have  only  a  ceorrs  wergild. 

^  Of  the  official  thegns  of  the  king's  household,  the  hors-thegn,  disc-ibegB 
and  the  rest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here  ;  they  are  officers,  not  claW 
or  ra,nkB  of  society. 
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ihe  medial  thegns,  and  from  a  residuum  that  falls  in  rank  Ranks  of 
.he  latter^.     The  heriot  of  a  king's  thegn  by  the  law  of 
comes  midway  between  that  of  an  eorl  and  that  of  the 
thegu.    His  estate  of  land  would  seem  then  to  fall  between 
ty  hides  of  the  one  and   the  five  hides  of  the  other  ^. 

>  king's  thegn  none  but  the  king  himself  could  exercise 

jtion^,  whilst   there   were   thegns   who  where  in  actual 

euce  on  others  bearing  the  same  title  ^ :  and  Canute  in 

his  charters  addresses  thegl^  as  Hwelfhynde  and  twy- 

as  if  some  at  least  of  the  order  were  in  wergild  indis- 

hable  from  the  ceorls*.  Some  thegns  had  socen  or 
^ion  over  their  own  lands,  and  others  not^.  We  may  well 
that  the  combinations  and  permutations  of  nobility  by 
office  and  service  would  create  considerable  differences 
men  bearing  the  common  title.  The  alodial  eorl  who  for 
Y  has  commended  himself  to  the  king  and  bears  an  hono- 
lice  at  court,  the  official  ealdorman  who  owes  his  place 
al  favour  earned  in  the  humbler  status  of  a  dependent, 

lute,  Sec.  §  73.  Maurer  (p.  171)  refers  this  graduation  merely  to 
ent  of  the  possessions  held  by  each  class ;  citing  Domesday, 
hanishire,  p.  280 ;  Yorkshire,  p.  298 ;  where  the  thegn  who  has 
lan  six  manors  pays  a  relief  of  eight  pounds  to  the  king  ;  he  who 
(ir  less  pays  three  marks  to  the  sheriff.  The  custom  of  Berkshire  was 
b ;  there  the  whole  armour  was  given  to  the  king  with  one  horse 

and  another  unsaddled.  Gneist  (Self-government,  i.  1 7)  connects 
snjdon  of  the  beriot  to  alodial  owners  with  the  acquisition  of  the 

of  thegn  by  every  owner  of  five  hides. 

>  forty  hides  that  conveyed  the  dignity  of  a  procer  (Hist.  Eliens.  ii. 
of  course  eight  times  the  five  hides  that  made  a  thegn.  So  the 
srgild  was  15,000  thryrosas  and  the  thegn 's  1200  shillings.  I  con- 
c  I  see  no  other  explanation  of  the  passage  and  of  the  similar  one 
tanks,  than  that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  entitled  a  man  to  the 
and  credibility  of  an  earl ;  it  could  scarcely  confer  a  claim  on  the 
anship  in  its  character  of  magistracy,  although  there  is  a  passage  in 
iens.  i.  5  which  might  lead  to  Kuch  a  conclusion.  Bobertson,  Essays, 
Bat  there  may  have  been  a  rule,  such  as  that  of  Cloth  air  II  (Baluze, 
bat  no  one  should  be  an  ealdorman  who  did  not  hold  forty  hides  of 
the  territory  he  was  to  rule  ;  or  the  forty  hides  may  have  been  the 
:e  or  official  estate  of  the  earl. 

elred,  iii.  §  11. 

iks,  $  3.    Select  Charters,  p.  64. 

.  DipL  dccxzxi.    K.  Maurer  doubts  the  pertinency  of  this  passage. 

rsons  were  probably  the  scir- thegns  to  a  large  extent,  simply  land- 

sncfa  as  the  num^erous  taini  of  the  Western  shires,  noticed  in  Domes- 

k.    See  Schmidy'Gesetze,  p.  667. 

ate,  iL  §  yi.  3. 
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)ifferent  the  mere  courtier  who  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  gesith, 
hegns.  the  ceorl  who  has  thriven  to  thegn-right,  the  landowner  of  five 
hides  or  more,  and  the  smaller  landowner  who  has  his  own 
place  on  the  shiremoot,  all  stand  on  different  steps  of  dignity. 
The  very  name,  like  that  of  the  gesith,  has  different  senses 
in  different  ages  and  kingdoms ;  hut  the  original  idea  of  military 
service  runs  through  all  the  meanings  of  thegn,  as  that  of 
personal  association  is  traceahle  in  all  the  applications  of  gesith. 
The  king's  thegn  was  hoth  the  landowner  and  the  military 
gesith.  In  the  latter  character  he  was  bound  by  a  very  stringent 
oath  of  fidelity;  and  he  received  from  his  lord  the  equipment 
which  was  returned  as  a  heriot  on  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  his  personal  council,  and  as  such  attested  the  acts  of  the 
witenagemot.  Sometimes  the  assent  and  counsel  of  the  comites 
is  expressed  in  a  charter  ^,  and  occasionally  a  comes  attests  a 
grant,  but  more  frequently  the  king^s  retainers  style  themselyes 
ministri  or  thegns,  and  when  the  term  comes  ultimately  emerges, 
it  is  as  the  translation  of  eorl  or  ealdorman,  in  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  conquest  ^ 
The  title  of       When  the  more  ancient  blood  nobility  which  had  existed  in  the 

ethelmg.         ^  ^       •' 

time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  and  survived  as  late  as  that  of  Alfred, 
had  finally  merged  in  the  nobility  of  service,  when  the  eorl  and 
sethel  were  lost  in  the  thegn,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  title  of 
setheling  was  restricted  to  the  king's  kin.  Then  too  the  position 
of  the  ceorl  seems  to  have  sunk,  although  not  so  low  as  it  did 
after  the  Conquest :  the  mere  possession  of  land,  however  free, 
was  no  longer  the  sole  qualification  for  political  power. 
Phe  ealdor-  66.  Whilst  the  title  of  thegn  speaks  distinctly  of  the  origin 
of  the  rank  in  military  service,  that  of  ealdorman  evinces 
equally  clearly  its  connexion  with  executive  government;  for 
althotigh  it  is  sometimes  loosely  or  generically  applied  as  an 
equivalent  to  lord,  senior,  or  noble,  it  is,  when  given  to  a  par- 
ticular  person,  or  appearing  in  a  public  document,  always  ^efe^ 
able  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  shire  or  cluster  of  shires.    It 

^  But  only  in  suspicious  documents,  such  as  the  grant  of  EthelwuH,  Coi 
Dipl.  ml. 

^  See  above  p.  iii,  n.  4. 
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swers  to  tlie  comes  or  graf  of  the  continent,  and  by 
ad  the  other  historians  who  have  used  his  work,  the 
rma  is  employed  as  its  Latin  equivalent.  Alfred,  how- 
les  eoMorman  to  translate  the  prineeps  of  Bede.  The 
htx  for  eoMorman  is  not  rare  in  the  Latin  chronicles,  The  dux. 

term  is  occasionally  found  in  charters  as  early  as  the 
jentury  interchangeably  with  princeps  ^.  Whether  in  such 
e  dux  should  be  understood  to  have  the  military  com- 
»f  the  shire,  whilst  the  ealdorman  possessed  the  civil, 
!  gerefa  was  simply  the  guardian  of  the  king*s  interest ; 
r  the  dux  ruled  over  a  wider  territory  than  the  simple 
lan ;  or  whether  the  terms  are  not  really  equivalents,  can 
conjecturally  decided. 

history  of  the  ealdormanship  is  thus  in  close  connexion  EaJdormen 
at  of  the  shire  ^.     The  smaller  principalities  of  Mercia,  kings, 
g,  under  the  rule  of  Penda  and  his  sons,  somewhat  of 
irlier  individuality,  have  their  ealdormen  in  the  descen- 
f  their  royal  house.     Oshere,  Osric,  and  their  race  ^,  rule  ■  » ^ 

I  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  hereditary  lordship  ;  the  |  J ; 

an  of  the  Gyrwas  is  in  the  seventh  century  sufficiently 
)  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia  * :  and 
lorman  of  the  Gaini  in  the  ninth  gave  his  daughter  as 
King  Alfred  *.  In  the  cases  in  which  such  an  origin  is 
le  relation  of  the  ealdorman  to  the  king  has  probably 
eated  by  commendation  rather  than  by  conquest ;  and 
ently  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  office  is  only  occa- 
interfered  with  by  royal  nomination,  as  was  the  rule  in 
^orthumbria  *. 

16  heptarchic   kingdoms  successively  came  under  West  Ealdormen 
domination,  their  ruling  houses  being  extinct,  ealdormen 
EU5ed  over  them.     The  Mercian  kingdom,  or  so  much  of 
s  not  in  Danish  hands,  was  administered  by  the  son-in- 
llfired  as  ealdorman,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  render 

Dipl.  Ixvii.  &c.  *  Above,  p.  111. 

be  charters  in  the  Cod.  Dipl.  Iv,  Ixxxiii,  cii,  cxxv,  cxvii.     Cf.  Pal- 

mmonwealth,  p.  cclxxxviii.  *  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  19. 

r,  M.  H.  B.  p.  475.    Her  mother  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Mercm. 

he  succefision  is  Soreden,  i.  57  sq. 
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Eaidormen  the  dignity  hereditary  in  the  person  of  his  daughter^.  Eaoh 
provinces,  of  the  West  Saxon  shires  already  had  its  ealdorman  ^ ;  and  M 
soon  as  the  subjugation  of  the  Danes  made  it  possible  to  intitH 
duce  a  uniform  shire-administration,  the  same  organisation  w« 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  either  the  arrangeinail 
was  carried  out  by  the  collection  of  several  shires  under  (me 
ealdorman,  or  a  superior  ealdormanship  was  established  over  t 
number  of  subordinate  ones  ^ :  for  in  the  time  of  Edgar  anl 
earlier,  these  great  jurisdictions  existed,  as  we  have  sect 
already  ^,  and  led  the  way  for  the  summary  division  of  tln 
country  by  Canute  into  four  earldoms,  which  continued  wi4 
some  slight  variations  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  tidi 
Title  of  earl,  of  earl  bad  begun  to  supplant  that  of  ealdorman  in  the  reign 
Ethelred :  and  the  Danish  jarl,  from  whom  its  use  in  this 
was  borrowed,  seems  to  have  been  more  certainly  connected 
the  tie  of  comitatus  with  his  king  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  eal 
man  need  be  supposed  to  have  been^  Hence  in  the  lawi 
Canute  the  heriot  of  the  earl  appears  side  by  side  with  that 
the  thegn,  and  he  himself  is  included  in  the  servitial  nobill' 
Tlie  original  idea  of  the  ealdormanship  is,  however,  magi 
or  jurisdiction,  as  implied  in  the  attribute  of  age,  and  is 
necessarily  connected  with  either  nobility  of  blood  or  with 
of  service,  or  even  with  the  possession  of  a  separate  estate 
land  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  freeman. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  920. 
^  Ethelwulf  is  ealdorman  of  Berks  in  A.D.  860,  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  p.  4731^ 

Athelhelm  of  Wilts  in  a.  d.  887,  ibid.  p.  491;  Eanwulf  of  Somerset,  ▲.>• 
867,  Ethelw.  M.H.  B.  p.  513;  Osric  of  Hants  in  A.D.  860,  Asser,  p.473|j 
Odda  of  Devon,  A.D.  878,  Ethelw.  p.  515  ;  Geolmnnd  of  Kent  in  A.D. ' 
Ghron.  Sax.;  Huda  of  Surrey  in  A.D.  853,  Asser,  p.  470;  Osric  is 
man  of  Dorset  in  A.D.  845,  Chron.  Sax.     See  Palgrave,  Commons 
Appendix. 

^  I  cannot  find  that,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the 
shires  ever  had  their  own  eaidormen  like  the  West  Saxon,  except 
the  ealdorman  of  which  district  was  killed  at  Assandun.     They  were 
the  great  eaidormen  of  Mercia ;  yet  Offa  had  governed  by  eald<Mm^  i 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  scantiness  of  records. 

*  Above,  p.  117.    Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  177-189.   The  title  of 
which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  records  from  the 
century  to  the  eleventh,  is  referred  by  Kobertson  to  the  senior  eal( 
of  the  king's  kin  ;  according  to  Sohm  it  is  equivalent  to  dux, 

'  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  A  dels,  p.  180. 
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67.  Although  the  various  origins  of  the  various  ranks  of  Thewei^d 

digniiy  are  thus  involved,  the  distinction  hetween  man  and  tionofnoik. 

Hum  was  sharply  drawn  for  all  the  most  important  purposes 

of  judicature  by  the  institution  of  the  wergild.     Every  man's 

life  had  its  value,  and  according  to  that  valuation  the  value  of 

Ub  oath  in  the  courts  of  justice  varied,  and  offences  against  his 

protection  and  person  were  atoned  for.     The  bath  of  the  twelf- 

hjod  man  was  worth  six  times  that  of  tiie  twyhynd  man,  and 

twice  that  of  the  sixhynd  man.     Each  of  the  Qermanic  races 

ktd  its  own  tariff  of  wergilds,  varying  according  to  the  circum- 

atiDces  of  the  case  ^ ;  as  the  freemen  were  mingled  more  or  less 

nith  Istic  or  native   races,  or  affected  by  the  influences  of 

dojalty  and  nobility'.     In  most  of  the  English  kingdoms  the 

llpiis  of  the  calculation  was  the  wergild  of  two  hundred  shillings, 

iriiieh  marked  the  ceorl,  twyhynd  or  simple  free  man.     The 

lbqg&  was  worth  twelve  hundred  shillings.    The  Briton  or  wealh 

ins  worth  half  as  much  as  the  Saxon  or  Angle  :  if  he  possessed 

five  hides  he  was  sixhynd,  if  he  possessed  but  one  he  was  worth 

«  handred  shillings^.     The  higher  ranks,  the  king,  archbishop, 

Itthop,  ealdorman,  and  earl,  were  estimated  in  multiples  of  the 

9une  sort :  the  king^s  high  reeve  was  worth  twice  the  thegn, 

tte  bishop  and  ealdorman  four  times,  the  king  and  archbishop 

ttx  times ;  but  the  rules  are  neither  general  nor  constant. 

But  although  English   society  was  divided   by  sharp  lines,  No  caste 
•od  lH*oad  intervals,  it  was  not  a  system  of  caste  either  in 
Die  stricter  or  in  the  looser  sense.     It  had  much  elasticity  in 

^  Set  tiMm  collected  by  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii. 

'     '  On  this  subject,  which  is  in  itself  of  great  importance,  but  cannot  be 
[^ViAed  out  here,  see  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  des  altesten  Adels,  pp.  130-133, 
"ine  the  different  usages  of  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Mercia  are  compared. 
*  The  sixhynd-man  is  a  difficulty.    K.  Maurer  holds  the  twyhynd-man 
the  landless  oeoil,  the  freeman  on  another's  land ;  and  therefore  the 
would  be  the  ceorl  who  had  land  of  his  own,  but  less  than 
which  was  the  qualification  of  the  twelfhynd-man,  p.  134;  Ro* 
Scotland,  kc,  ii.  a8o,  297,  thought  that  the  British  owner  of  five 
(Ini,  §  34)  was  the  only  sixhynd^man,  and  as  such  proprietors  be- 
•  extinct  or  merged  early  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  rarity  c^  the 
may  be  thus  accounted  for;   but  in  his  Essays  (p.  xlviii)  he  in- 
■  tbe  Nortbmnbrian  dreng,  and  also  the  landless  gesithcund-man  of 
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PossibUity  of  practice,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  ranks  were  passable. 

rank.  The  ceorl  who  had  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 

rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn ;  his  wergild  became  twelve  hundred 
shillings;  the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass 
against  him  increased  in  proportion ;  his  descendants  in  the 
third  generation  became  gesithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of 
the  thriving  defined :  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom 
went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal 
l)ounty.  The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn- 
right.  The  thegn  himself  might  rise  to  the  rank,  the  estimation, 
and  status  of  an  eorl. 

intrica^of       gg^  With  such  an  intricate  system  was  royalty  surrounded : 

the  system.  •'    ^  j       j 

a  system  rendered  the  more  intricate  by  poverty  of  nomen- 
clature, variety  of  provincial  custom,  and  multiplicity  of  ranks, 
tenures,  and  offices.  Most  of  these  characteristics  belong  both 
to  the  heptarchic  and  to  the  aggregated  kingdom.  Under  the 
former  system  the  organisation  ends  here ;  for  no  higher  ma- 
chinery either  of  race  or  territorial  nationality  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  until  the  hegemony  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
began  the  work  of  consolidation.  At  several  periods  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  the  seven  did,  as  we  have  seen,  exercise 
a  supremacy  more  than  honorary,  although  not  strictly  of  the 
nature  of  government.     To  such  the  name  of  Bretwalda*  has 

^  On  the  Bretwalda  see  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  270,  352,  and  Archaeolc^ 
xxxii.  245  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  8-22  ;  Freeman,  Noim.  Conq.  i.  542-55^ 
Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  5,  mentions  seven  kings  who  had  a  primacy  (imperiuin  or 
ducatus) — Ella  of  Sassex,  Geawlin  of  Wessex,  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Redwili 
of  East  Anglia,  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  of  Northumbria.  One  of  thoe, 
Oswald,  is  called  by  Adamnan,  who  wrote  before  Bede,  *  totius  Britanniai 
imperator  ordinatus  a  Deo.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  827,  giw> 
to  these  seven  the  title  of  Bretwalda ;  and  makes  Egbert  of  Wessex  tlie 
eighth.  The  word  occurs  in  a  bilingual  charter  of  Athelstan,  Cod.  Difj* 
mcx,  as  Brytaenwalda,  translating  the  title  *  rex  et  rector  totius  hujns  Ri* 
tanniae  insulae.'  Kemble,  however,  derived  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  breotoBi 
to  '  distribute,'  and  explained  it  •  widely  ruling.*  Bapin,  who  seems  to  hut 
been  the  first  historian  who  attached  much  importance  to  it,  regarded  it  ii 
denoting  the  headship  of  a  federal  union  of  kings ;  Sharon  Tomer  alu 
mentions  it ;  Lingard  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  it  was  a  r^ralar  tidi 
borne  by  several  kings  in  succession,  and  arranges  the  early  histoiy  ni^ 
them  as  Bretwalda  I,  Bretwalda  II,  &c.  Palgrave  went  on  to  conneot  il 
with  the  imperial  status  of  the  kings,  as  sharers  in  the  remains  of  the  B** 
man  Caesarship,  and  supposed  the  Bretwaldas  to  be  the  sucoeesors  of  ^ 


I 


I: 


superior,     ine  commenaation  was  ratinea  Dy  oatn  ana 
e  of  the  cliief  steps  towards  organised  feudalism.    In  itself  __^ 

3r  it  was  not  feudal  any  more  than  the  comitatus :  the  j  I 

of  the  tie  in  each  case  being  personal  and  not  territorial,  ™ 

in  the  feudal  system  the  origin  of  the  obligation  is  in  the 
nd  not  in  the  persons  connected  by  it.  Such  a  theory, 
3r,  will  not  account  for  all  cases  in  which  the  title  of 
ilda  is  given :  some  may  have  been  due  to  conquest  and 
tion  of  short  duration,  such  as  the  alternate  superiority 
rcia  and  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century :  some  to 
re  threat  of  war,  or  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  or  to  the 
1  of  the  great  king  whose  very  name,,  as  in  Tacitus's  time, 
the  fate  of  battles. 

ing  this  period  the  unity  of  the  church  was  the  only  Bcclesiasti- 
ig  unity  :  the  law  of  religion  the  only  universally  recog- 
common  jurisprudence.     The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  lit 

constantly,  as  the  Bretwalda  never  stood,  at  the  head  jg^\ 

rganised  and  symmetrical  system,  all  the  officers  of  which 
ound  by  their  profession  of  obedience  to  him.  The  arch- 
of  York  governed  Northumbria  with  a  much  firmer  and 
)ermanent  hold  than  the  kings,  and  in  secular  as  well 
ssiastical  matters  occupied  a  position  stronger  and  safer. 
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The  bishops  of  the  several  kingdoms  could  meet  for  common 
council  and  issue  canons  that  were  of  equal  validity  all  over 
the  land.  And  this  fact  was  recognised  by  Ofia  and  Egbert,  the 
two  kings  who  made  the  greatest  strides  towards  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  But  the  origin,  growth,  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  English  church  requires  separate  and  independent 
treatment. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  ANGLO-SAXON  HISTORY. 

^>  Development  in  Anglo-Saxon  histoiy  from  personal  to  territorial 
system. — 70.  Increase  of  royal  power  in  intension  as  the  kingdozn 
mcreases  in  extension. — 71.  The  king  becomes  lord  or  patron  of  the 
people.  —  72.  He  becomes  the  source  of  justice.  —  73.  Jurisdiction 
Itecomes  territorial. — 74.  The  tenure  of  land  affected  by  the  territorial- 
isiog  of  judicature. — 75.  Territoiialising  of  military  organisation. — 
76.  Legislation ;  absence  of  personal  law. — 77.  Influence  of  the  Danes. 
—78.  Influence  of  Frank  legislation. — 79.  No  real  growth  of  unity. — 
SO.  Seeds  of  national  life  still  preserved. — 81.  National  character. 

69.  Although  the  framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  was  Beveioih 
j^^nnanent,  and  its  simple  organisation  easily  adapted  itself  to  Anglo- 
^  circumstances  that  fill  the  five  centuries  of  its  history,  it  was  history, 
^^ble  of  development  and  liable  to  much  internal  modification, 
^rding  to  the  variations  of  the  balance  of  its  parts,  and  the 
character  of  its  regulative  or  motive  force.  The  exact  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  these  variations  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
^  as  to  the  &ct  of  the  development  there  can  be  no  question. 
^  eomparison  of  the  state  of  affairs  represented  in  Domesday 
^^  with  the  pietore  that  can  be  drawn  from  Bede  sufficiently 
Stoves  it.  The  ages  had  been  ages  of  struggle  and  of  growth, 
Uthough  the  straggle  was  often  fruitless  and  the  growth  ended  in 
*€a(iness  and  vexation.  But  the  transition  is  more  distinctly 
apparent  if  we  look  back  further  than  Bede,  and  rely  on  the 
bogies  of  the  other  Germanic  nationalities  in  drawing  our 
^tial  outline.  And  this  we  are  justified  in  doing  by  the 
^^"Oinpleteness  and  homogeneousness  of  the  constitution  when  it 
Srst  appears  to  us,  and  bj  the  general  character  of  the  early  \aw». 
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Difficulties    But  the  subiect  is  not  without  its  difficulties  :  the  first  and  last 

of  treat-  ** 

inent.  terms  of  the  development  are  as  remote  from   each  other  in 

character  as  in  date.     There  is  a  very  great  diflference  between 
the   extreme   and  confusing  minuteness  of  Domesday  and  the 
simplicity  and  elasticity  of  the  ideal  German  system  of  the  sixth 
century  :  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  scantiness  of  the  latter  is 
compensated  by  its  clearness,  and  the  abundance  of  the  fonner 
is  deprived  of  much  of  its  Valufe  by  the  tmcertainty  of  its  ter- 
minology.  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  great  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  customary  law,  of  which  Domesday  is  the  treasury,  was 
unintelligible  to  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the  next  century,  on 
whose  interpretation  of  it  the  legal  historian  is  wont  to  rely. 
The  process  of  change  too  was  very  gradual :  it  is  not  marked 
by  dis^ct  steps  of  legal  enactment;  the  charters  only  afford 
incidental  illustrations,  and  tlie  historians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
too  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events  they  described  to  ha?e 
a  distinct  idea  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  annalist 
to  realise  the  working  of  causes  in  so  slow  and  so  constant  actioD. 
But  all  the  great  changes  in  the  early  history  of  institutions  are  of 
this  character,  and  can  be  realised  only  by  the  comparison  of  snfli' 
ciently  distant  epochs.      There  are  no  constitutional  revolutiooii^ 
no  violent  reversals  of  legislation ;  custom  is  far  more  potent  thas 
law,  and  custom  is  modified  infinitesimally  every  day.    An  slUaair 
tion  of  law  is  often  the  mere  registration  of  a  custom^  when  me* 
have  recognised  its  altered  character.      The  names  of  offices  and 
assemblies   are  permanent,   whilst  their   character  has  imp^ 
ceptibly  undergone  essential  change. 

<^nen^  The  general  tendency  of  the  process  may  be  described  as  • 

the  develop-  movement  from  the  personal  to  the  territorial  orjQranisation  M 
ment.  ...  .  •  i  j 

from  a  state  of  things  in  which  personal  freedom  and  polities 

right  were  the  leading  ideas,  to  one  in  which  personal  freedom  ani 

political  right  had  become  so  much  bound  up  with  the  relatioai 

created  by  the  possession  of  land,  as  to  be  actually  subservient  t» 

it :  the  Angel-cynn  of  Alfred  becomes  the  Engla-lande  of  Cannlft 

The  main  steps  also  are  apparent.     In  the  primitive  Gerotf 


^  Falgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  62. 
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tion  the  free  man  of  pure  blood  is  the  fully  qualified 
unit  ^ ;  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  race ;  the  host  is  the 
n  arms  ;  the  peace  is  the  national  peace ;  the  courts  are 
>le  in  council ;  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  race,  and 
!  man  has  a  right  to  his  share.  In  the  next  stage  the 
on  of  land  has  become  the  badge  of  freedom ;  the  freeman 
&*ee  because  he  possesses  land,  he  does  not  possess  the  land 
he  is  free ;  the  host  is  the  body  of  landowners  in  arms  ; 
rts  are  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  But  the  personal 
not  lost  sight  of :  the  landless  may  still  select  his  lord  ; 
e  is  the  provision  of  the  family ;  the  peace  implies  the 
lance  of  rights  and  duties  between  man  and  man ;  the 
)  is  the  equal  of  the  noble  in  all  political  respects.  In  a 
stage  the  land  becomes  the  sacramental  tie  of  all  public 
s ;  the  poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  the  lord 
3onrt  to  which  he  does  suit  and  service,  the  leader  whom 
ound  to  follow  to  the  host:  the  administration  of  law 
t  on  the  peace  of  the  land  rather  than  that  of  the  people  ; 
it  landowner  has  his  own  peace  and  administers  his  own 
The  king  still  calls  himself  the  king  of  the  nation,  but 
added  to  his  old  title  new  and  cumbersome  obligations 
1  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  as  lord  and  patron,  supreme 
ler,  the  representative  of  all  original,  and  the  fountain  of 
ired,  political  right, 
first  of  these  s^es  was  passed  when  the  conquest  of 

ti.  Ft.  B.  G.  Yerfg.  i.  333  sq.,  maintains  that  in  the  Frank  dominion 
lot  the  possession  of  land  but  personal  freedom  that  entitled  or 
.  man  to  attend  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  host  and  other  assem* 
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Britain  was  completed  ^ ;  and  only  showed  what  it  bad  been  in 
the  vestiges  of  the  mark  system,  and  in  the  permanence  of  ik 
personal  nomenclature.  The  village  was  the  kindred  settlement, 
the  hide  of  land  the  allotment  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  tribal 

The  great     divisions — the  hundred,  the  msegth,  the  theod, — all  personal'. 

Ingio-Saxon  The  tracing  of  the  process  of  change  under  the  second  and  third 
^       stages  is  the  problem  of  Anglo-Saxon  Constitutional  Histoiy. 
The  series  is  not  fully  worked  out.      The  Anglo-Saxon  king 
never  ceases  to  be  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  he  has  become  its 
lord  and  patron  rather  than  its  father ;  and  that  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  all  lordship  is  bound  up  with  landownership : 
he  is  the  lord  of  the  national  land,  and  needs  only  one  step  to   | 
become  the  lord  of  the  people  by  that  title.     This  step  wai    - 
however  taken  by  the  Norman  lawyers  and  not  by  the  Engliih 
king ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  transition  seemed  to  them  ao 
easy,  that  they  left  the  ancient  local  organisation  unimpairedf 
out  of  which  a  system  was  to  grow  that  would  ultimately  reduce 
the  landownership  to  its  proper  dimensions  and  functions.     If 
the  system  had  in  England  ripened  into  feudalism,  that  feudalism 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  permanent.     Happily  the 
change  that  produced  feudalism  for  a  time,  introduced  with  it    : 
the  necessity  of  repulsion.     The  English,  who  might  never  have   j 
struggled  against  native  lords^  were  roused  by  the  fact  that  their    ^ 


^  It  may  be  thought  that  in  granting  so  much,  we  are  jdaomg  A* 
landless  Englishman  on  a  lower  level  than  the  landless  Fnuik ;  aee  tiie  l«t 
note.  But  it  is  to  be  rem^ibered  that  in  Graal  and  the  other  Biiiiiiilwi 
provinces,  the  fuUy  free  Frank  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  servile  poDaktidii 
whilst  in  England  the  servile  class  fonned  a  minority  compaainiiljr  ii* 
significant.  The  contrast  is  between  fiill  freedom  and  Bet^tode  ia  At 
former  case ;  and  in  the  latter  between  greater  and  wnaJlnr  dntiei  9td  i 
liabilities.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  rights  of  attending  court  flii  ^ 
host  were  burdens  rather  than  privileges  to  the  Anglo-Bazam ;  and  tfet  ^ 
rule  that  the  landless  man  must  have  a  lord  was  a  measure  rather  oomftir 
ling  him  to  his  duty,  than  depriving  him  of  right.  Until  that  mle  «a* 
laid  down,  it  is  probable  that  the  fully  free  Englishman,  whether  he  owned 
land  or  not,  was  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  judicial  business.  Jjap 
numbers  of  landless  men  must  have  constantly  attended  the  courts ;  sod 
mere  residence  as  well  as  possession  of  estate  must  have  detennined  in  i^ 
court  they  should  attend. 

'  The  maegth  of  Alfred  is  the  provincia  of  Bede;  the  theod  bade  « 
Alfred  is  the  regio,  the  theod  being  the  gens.  Bede,  H.  £.  ii.  9,  iiL  l^  ^• 
12,  3cc. 
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ire  Btnmgers  as  well  -as  oppressors,   and  the  Norman 

alised  the  certainty  that  if  they  would  retain  the  land 

st  make  common  cause  with  the  people. 

historical,  events  mark  the  periods  within  which  these  Historical 

were  working:  the  accretion  of  the  small  settlements  in 

kic  kingdoms;  the  union  of  the  heptarchic  kingdoms 

le  house  of  Cerdic  ;  the  first  struggle  with  the  Danes ; 

ication  of  England  under  Edgar ;  and  the  introduction  of 

na  and  principles  of  government  hy  Canute.  \ 

lie  development  of  constitutional  life  depends  largely  on  Growth  of 

the  kiuK- 

orical  career  of  the  nation,  on  the  consolidation  of  its  dom. 
lental  machinery  in  equality  and  uniformity  over  all  its 
the  expansion  or  limitation  of  the  regulative  power  for 
e  being :  in  other  words,  on  the  general  and  external 
marked  by  these  eras ;  on  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
the  condition  of  the  royal  power.  England  at  the  period 
IJonversion,  when  for  the  first  time  we  are  able  really  to 
1  idea  of  its  condition,  was  composed  of  a  large  number 
.  states  or  provinces  bound  in  seven  or  eight  kingdoms  ^. 
n  of  government  was  in  each  monarchical,  and  that  of  the 
nited  character.  By  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it 
ome  one  kingdom,  and  the  royal  power  is  much  more 
'e  in  character.  During  a  great  part  of  the  intervening 
bhe  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  power  of  the 
ve  undei^ne  many  variations.  The  tendency  towards 
as  been  developed  first  under  one  tribal  supremacy  and 
bder  another,  and  the  royal  power,  whose  growth  is  of 
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:!ause8  of      union  proceeded  from  any  consciousness  of  national  unity  or  from 

jnionofthe  •        •      .     i.      i*.  1        -^t  •    1  m         -i      1  i 

jeven  king,  any  instmct  ot  self-government.  Nor  can  it  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  religious  unity  which  rather  helped  than  originated  such  a 
tendency.  This  tendency  resulted  not  so  much  from  the  strivings 
of  the  peoples  as  from  the  ambition  of  the  kings.  The  task 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  had  been 
tried  before  by  the  rulers  of  Kent,  Northumbria  and  Mercia, 
and  the  attempt  in  their  hands  failed.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  more  successful  under  the  genius  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar, 
but  for  the  Danish  invasions,  the  extinction  of  the  old  royal 
houses,  and  the  removal,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  old  tribal 
landmarks* 
Maintenance  The  ancient  German  spirit  showed  its  tenacity  in  this.  The 
boundaries,  land  had  been  settled  by  tribes  of  kinsmen,  under  rulers  who  as 
(families.  kings  acquired  the  headship  of  the  kin  as  well  as  the  comtnand 
of  the  host.  Whilst  the  kin  of  the  kings  subsisted,  and  the 
original  landmarks  were  preserved,  neither  religion  nor  common 
law,  nor  even  common  subjection  sufficed  to  weld  the  incoherait 
mass.  And  it  may  have  been  the  consciousness  of  this  whidt  j 
hindered  the  victorious  kings  from  suppressing  royalty  altogether 
in  the  kingdoms  they  subdued :  the  vassal  kings  either  became 
insignificant,  sinking  into  eorls  and  hereditary  ealdormm,  or 
gradually  died  out.  But,  until  after  the  Danish  wars,  provincial 
royalty  remained,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  was  maintained 
only  by  the  necessities  of  common  defence.  When  Ethelbert  of 
Kent  acquired  the  rule  of  Essex,  when  Ethelred  of  Mercia  annexed 
Hwiccia,  when  Egbert  conquered  Mercia,  the  form  of  a  sepante 
kingdom  was  preserved ;  and  the  royal  house  still  reigned  under  , 
the  authority  of  the  conquerors  until  it  became  extinct.  SuA 
a  system  gave  of  course  occasion  for  frequent  rebellions  and  re- 
arrangements of  territory ;  when  a  weak  king  succeeded  a  strong 
one  in  the  sovereign  kingdom,  or  a  strong  chief  succeeded 
a  weak  one  in  the  dependent  realm.  But  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  has  the  effect  of  gradually  eliminating  all  the 
weaker  elements. 

This  process  of  natural  selection  was  in  constant  working ;  it 
13  best  exemplified  in  the    gradual  formation  of  the  seven 
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08  and  in  their  final  union  under  Wessex  :  the  heptarchic 

is  as  much  stronger  than  the  tribal  king,  as  the  king  of 

England  was  stronger  than  the  heptarchic  king. 

kings  of  the  smaller  divisions  disappear  first,   either  Gradual  dis- 

arx  '  appearance 

ler,  or  to  emerge  for  a  moment  when  the  greater  kingdom  of  the 
ses  its  royal  house  or  falls  into  decrepitude.  In  the  early  sovereign- 
'  Mercia,  kings  of  Hwiccia,  Hecana,  Middle  Anglia,  and 
r,  still  subsisted^.  Kent  in  the  eighth  century  broke  up  into 
igdoms  of  the  East  and  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the 
'  the  earlier  kingdoms  which  are  said  to  have  been  united 
3lbert '.  In  Wessex,  besides  the  kings  of  Sussex  ^  which 
[aim  to  be  numbered  among  the  seven  great  states,  were 
f  Surrey*  also.  On  the  death  of  Kenwalch  in  a.d.  672, 
was  divided  among  the  ealdormen  (just  as  the  Lombard 
01  broke  up  on  the  death  of  Clephis),  and  was  reunited 
i  years  later  by  Csedwalla  ^ :  Hampshire  was  separated 

Hwiocian  kings  were  connected  with  those  of  Sussex  and  North* 
and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Mercian  kings  until  they 
)  the  rank  of  ealdormen.  Bede  gives  to  Osric,  one  of  these  princes, 
of  king,  and  the  see  of  Worcester  no  doubt  owes  its  existence  to 
that  their  national  existence  apart  from  Mercia  was  still  recognised, 
or  Herefordshire  was  the  kingdom  of  Merewald,  one  of  Peuda's 
3r^  Wig.  M.  H.  B.  p.  638),  and  has  Hereford  for  its  see.  Middle 
¥a8  the  kingdom  of  Peada,  another  of  his  sons,  and  retained  its 
organisation  long  enough  to  have  a  see  of  its  own, — Leicester, 
ike  the  other  three  by  Theodore.  The  pedigree  of  the  kings  of 
is  preserved  by  Florence  (M.  H.  B.  p.  631),  and  although  none  of 
3  known  in  history,  the  territory  was  in  dispute  between  Mercia 
•thumbria  in  678,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  long  extinct ; 
nalty  also  was  recognised  by  the  foundation  of  a  see,  at  Sidnacester. 
existence  of  the  see  of  Bochester  is  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
3  of  a  separate  tribal  kingdom  in  Kent,  and  the  same  inference  is 
t>in  the  fact  that  double  settlements,  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (of 
is),  were  common  among  the  German  tribes.  See  Freeman,  Norm. 
343  ;  Robertson,  Essays,  p.  1 20  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  148.  But 
ideal  mention  of  the  l^ast  and  West  Kentings  is  later;  and  where 
8  are  found  reigning  together  they  seem  to  be  of  the  same  family. 
Bobertson  infers  a  twofold  arrangement  in  Sussex  from  the  fact 
»  ealdorman  were  slain  there  by  Osedwalla  (Essays,  p.  120),  but 
8  an  independent  kingdom  must  have  always  been  united.  After 
3tion  to  Wessex  it  seems  to  have  had  two  or  three  kings  at  a  time. 
e,  Ck>mmonwealth,  p.  cclxxiv.)     They  are  no  longer  heard  of  under 

lewold,  subregulus  or  ealdorman  of  Surrey,  was  the  founder  of 
Abbey.      Malmesb.  G.  P.  lib.  ii.      The  name  seems  sufficient  to 
an  independent  settlement. 
>,  H.  £.  iy.  12. 
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from  the  body  of  Wessex  in  ad.  755*,  as  a  provision  for  the 
deposed  Sigebert.  The  Isle  of  Wight  had  a  king  of  its  own*. 
In  East  Anglia  several  traditionary  kingdoms  are  conmiemorated 
by  poetical  traditions  ^.  Northumbria  was  in  constant  division 
between  Bernicia  and  Deira  :  and  besides  the  Anglian  and  Saxon 
kingdoms,  there  were  in  Cornwall,  "Wales,  Cumbria,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire*,  small  states  of  British  origin  whose  rulos 
were  styled  kings.  These  kings  were  not  merely  titular ;  the 
kings  of  Hwiccia,  in  the  endowment  of  their  comites,  exercised 
one  at  least  of  the  most  important  powers  of  royalty,  and  con- 
tinued to  subsist  as  subreguLi  or  ealdormen,  ruling  their  province 
hereditarily  under  the  sovereignty  of  Mercia.  But  they  died  on^ 
and  by  their  extinction  their  territory  was  consolidated  perma- 
nently with  the  superior  state.  And  so  it  probably  was  in  the 
other  cases. 

Again  when  Wessex  and  Mercia  have  worked  their  way  to  the 
rival  hegemonies,  Sussex  and  Essex  do  not  cease  to  be  numbered 
among  the  kingdoms  until  their  royal  houses  are  extinct.  Wheft 
Wessex  has  conquered  Mercia  and  brought  Northumbria  on  ill 
knees,  there  are  still  kings  in  both  Northumbria  and  Mercii: 
the  royal  house  of  Kent  dies  out,  but  the  title  of  king  of  Kent  ii 
bestowed  on  an  cethding,  first  of  the  Mercian,  then  of  the  West 
Saxon  house  ^.  Until  the  Danish  conquest  the  dependent  royaltiei 
seem  to  have  been  spared  ;  and  even  afterwards  organic  unioB 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Alfred  governs  Mercia  by  hii 
brother-in-law  as  ealdorman,  just  as  Ethelwulf  had  done  by  \sa 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  755.  '  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  16. 

'  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  i.  117. 

*  Elmet  had  a  king  according  to  Nennins,  M.  H.  B.  p.  76. 

^  The  succession  of  the  later  kings  of  Kent  is  extremely  obsoura,  nd  At 
chronology  as  generally  received  is  certainly  wrotng.  It  would  aeemitel^ 
had  become  dynastically  connected  with  Wessex  in  the  latter  pwt  of  ^ 
eighth  century.  Ealhmund,  father  of  the  great  Egbert,  was  kmg  ia  Kfli^ 
in  the  time  of  Offia. ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  784 :  after  Offik*s  death  the  kingdom  W 
seized  by  Eadbert  Prsen  ;  be  was  overcome  by  Kenulf  of  Merdi^  who  nadi 
his  brother  Guthred  king ;  after  Cuthred's  death  it  was  ruled  by  Kewdf 
himself ;  and  on  his  death  was  seized  by  Baldred,  who  in  his  tan  vtf 
conquered  by  Egbert.  Ethelwulf  son  of  Egbert  ruled  Kent  during  lii> 
father's  life;  when  he  succeeded  to  Wessex,  his  sons  Ethektao  vbA 
Ethelbert  reigned  successively  in  Kent :  and  on  Ethelbert's  BUOoessioD  to 
Wessex,  Kent  was  consolidated  with  the  rest  of  Southern  En^^And. 
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^  as  king^ :  but  lie  himself  is  king  of  the  West-Saxons ;  ck)nsolida. 

the  Elder  is  king  of  the  Angul-Saxones  *;  some  times  *  of  -w^x. 

les ';  Athelstan  is  *  rex  Anglorum '  king  of  the  English, 

Bgulus '  of  the  whole  of  Britain  ^.     The  Danish  kingdom 

ntains  an  uncertain  existence  in  Northumbria ;  Mercia 

dgar  sets  itself  against  Wessex  under  Eadwig.      At  last 

laving  outlived  the  Northumbrian  royalty  and  made  up 

d  to  consolidate  Dane,  Angle  and  Saxon,  receives  the 

8  king  of  all  England  ^  and  transmits  it  to  his  son. 

e  extinction  of  the  smaller  royalties  opened  the  way  for  influence  of 

,. ,..  ,        ,  1.1       1        T-v  the  Danish 

3nt   consolidation,   the   long  struggle   with   the   Danes  struggle. 
ed  that  tendency  from  being  counteracted.    The  attempts 
Iwulf  to  keep  central  England  through  the  agency   of 
I  and  East  Anglian  subject  kings  signally  failed.     It  was 
essex,  although  with  a  far  larger  sea-board,  that  success- 

3rt  conqoered  Mercia  and  deposed  King  Wiglaf  in  a.d.  828; 
^  him  in  830;  in  839  Berhtwulf  succeeded  him  and  reigned  till 
urhred  his  successor  was  Ethelwulf's  son-in-law,  and  reigned  until 
iolwulf  his  successor  was  a  puppet  of  the  Danes.  As  soon  as 
lad  made  good  his  hold  on  Western  Mercia  he  gave  it  to  his  sister 
la,  who  governed  it  with  her  husband  Ethelred  as  eaJdorman : 
.  died  in  912,  and  Ethelfleda  in  920.  Her  daughter  Elfwina,  after 
ng  to  hold  the  government,  was  set  aside  by  Edward  the  elder,  by 
[ercia  waft  for  the  first  time  organically  united  with  Wessex. 

Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  271.  Edward  is  rex  *  Angul-Saxonum/  or 
nm   et   Saxonnm,'  in   charters,  God.    Dipl.   cccxxxiii,   cccxxxv, 

mlxxviii,  mlxxx,  mlxxxiv,  mxc,  mxcvi ;  *  Rex  Anglorum  *  simply 
xvii  ;  and  king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  mlxxxv. 
st  of  the  titles  assumed  by  the  succeeding  kings  is  given  by  Mr. 
1,  Norm.  Gonq.  i.  548-551.  Athelstan's  title  of  Curagulus  or 
18  is  explained  as  derived  from  cura,  caretaker  (ibid.  p.  552);  and 
g^us  or  corregulus  in  its  natural  sense  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
la,  it  is  probable  that  the  derivation  is  right ;  the  cwa  represent- 
mund  under  which  all  the  other  princes  had  placed  themKclves. 
tills  subject  see  Mr.  Bobertson's  remarkable  essay.  Hist.  Essays, 
-116  ;  and  Freeman,  Norm.  Gonq.  i.  626.  The  last  Danish  king 
lombria  was  killed  in  954.  In  059  Edgar  succeeded  to  the  king- 
he  West  Saxons,  Mercians  and  Northumbrians.    Edgar's  coronation 

took  place  immediately  after  Archbishop  Oswald's  return  from 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
on  oonduoes  that  Edgar  'would  appear  to  have  postponed  his 
on  until  every  solemnity  could  be  fulfilled  that  was  considered 
7  lor  the  nnction  and  coronation  of  the  elect  of  all  three  provinces 
and,  the  first  sovereign  who  in  the  presence  of  both  archbishops — 
aaoerdotes  et  principes  "  of  the  whole  of  England, — was  crowned 
>inted  aa  the  sole  representative  of  the  threefold  sovereignty  of  the 
VMtDB,  Merdans  and  Northumbrzans.* 


*  The  story  tliat  Egbert  after  his  coronation  at  "Winchester  directed 
that  the  wliole  state  should  bear  the  name  of  England  is  mythical  It 
originates  in  the  Monastic  Annals  of  Winchester,  MS.  Cotton,  Dom.  A. 
xiii ;  extracts  from  which  are  printed  in  the  Monasticon  AnglicanniDf  i* 
205.  '  Edixit  ilia  die  rex  Egbertus  ut  insula  in  postemm  vocaretur  An^i^ 
et  qui  Juti  vel  Saxones  dicebantur  omnes  communi  nomine  An^ 
vocarentur.'  On  the  names  England  and  English,  see  Freeman,  NoiO. 
Conq  i.  A.pp.  A.  The  era  of  Egbert's  acquisition  of  the  ducatuSt  by  whidi  h« 
dates  some  of  his  charters  to  Winchester  (Cod.  Dipl.  mxxxv,  mzxzri, 
mxxxviii),  must  be  a.d.  816  ;  and  if  the  ducatus  be  really  a  Bretwaldailnpi 
may  be  marked  by  his  conquest  of  West  Wales  or  Cornwall  which  is  pl«<Xj^ 
by  the  Chronicles  in  a.d.  813,  but  belongs  properly  to  A.D.  815.  AttiA 
period  however  Kenulf  of  Mercia  was  still  in  a  more  commanding  podtiflB 
than  Egbert. 

^  See  Mr.  Bobertson's  essay  oti  the  king's  kin  ;  Hist.  Essays,  pp.  i77*-x^ 
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Amalgama-   fully   resisted   conquest.      Mercia    and   Nortliunibria,  though 

tionofthe  '^  .  ^  .    .  ,         .        • 

Danes  with  conquered  with  great  slaughter,  and  divided  by  the  victonous 

theBnglish.  ^  X.  A  ^  'i-X.  •     V  A  *U 

Norsemen,  exchanged  masters  with  some  equanimity,  and  tne 
Danes  within  a  very  few  years  were  amalgamated  in  blood  and 
religion  with  their  neighbours.  The  Danish  king  of  East 
Anglia  accepted  the  protection  of  the  West  Saxon  monarch  and 
Mercia  was  brought  back  to  allegiance.  Alfred,  by  patient 
laborious  resistance  as  well  as  by  brilliant  victories,  asserted 
for  Wessex  the  dominion  as  his  grandfather  had  the  hegemony 
of  the  other  kingdoms;  and  his  son  and  grandsons  perfected 
his  work.  ^ 
The  king  It   could  not  fail  to  result  from  this  long  process  that  the 

mereases  m  ,  ^        •        1 

stren^h  as   character  of  royalty  itself  was  strengthened.    Continual  war  gave 

the  kingdom  ,       ,  .  t  i  1       r  1       •        •  *    i        'u.  j 

increases  in  to  the  king  who  was  capable  of  conducting  it  an  unintennitted 
hold  and  exercise  of  military  command  :  the  kings  of  the  united 
territory  had  no  longer  to  deal  alone  with  the  vntan  of  their 
original  kingdom,  but  stood  before  their  subjects  as  supreme 
rulers  over  neighbouring  states  ;  the  council  of  their  wUan  WM 
composed  no  longer  of  men  as  noble  and  almost  as  indepen- 
deut  as  themselves,  eaJdormen  strong  in  the  affection  of  their 
tribes  and  enabled  by  union  to  maintain  a  hold  over  the  kings, 
but  of  members  of  the  royal  house  itself,  to  whom  the  kings 
had  deputed  the  government  of  kingdoms  and  who  strengthened 
rather  than  limited  their  personal  authority  ^.  So  as  the  king- 
dom  became  united  the  royal  power  ij&creased,  and  this  power 
extending  with  the  extension  of  the  territory,  royalty  became 
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.  also.     The  consolidated  realm  enters  into  continental 

nd  borrows  somewhat  of  the  impeiial  form  and  spirit ; 

wrings  on  some  important  changes. 

le  earliest  legislation  exhibits  the  king  as  already  in  a  Earliest 

in  which  personal  preeminence  is  secured  and  fortified  Ingio-Saion 

provisions.  In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  the  king's  ^^"** 
d  is  fixed  at  fifty  shillings,  that  of  the  eorl  at  twelve,  and 
he  CQorl  at  six ;  and  wrongs  done  to  members  of  his 
1  are  punished  in  proportion  ^.  These  laws  mention  no 
for  the  king,  but  it  seems  probable  that  if  there  were 
10  would  be  calculated  on  a  like  scale.     A  century  later 

of  Wihtraed  direct  that  the  king  is  to  be  prayed  for  ||jj 

command,  that  is,  that  intercession  for  him  shall  be  part 
diiiary  service  of  the  church  ;  his  word  without  oath  is 
rertible,  and  even  his  thegn  may  clear  himself  by  his  own 
he  king's  mv/ndbyrd  is  still  fifty  shillings  ^.  The  laws  of 
of  Wessex,  who  was  contemporary  with  Wihtrsed,  show 
:hat  conquering  and  advancing  kingdom  the  tendency 
e  strongly  developed.  If  a  man  fight  in  the  king's  house 

life  and  property  lie  at  the  king's  mercy ;  his  geneat  Increase  in 

his  nersonal 

ear  for  sixty  hides';  his  bu/rh-hryce  is  a  hundred  and  importance. 

{hillings '.     But  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  king's  horh- 

mundhyrd  was  five  pounds,  his  hwrh-hryce  a  hundred 

ity  shillings,  whilst  that  of  the  ceorl  was  only  five  *.    The 

the  protection  given  by  the  higher  classes  rises  in  propor- 

hat  given  by  the  king,  whilst  that  of  the  simple  freeman 

as  before,  or  is  actually  depressed.    It  is  by  the  same  code  |i 

relation  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  is  defined  as 

^een  lord  and  dependent ;  *  if  any  one  plot  against  the  Law  of 

fe,  of  himself  or  by  harbouring  of  exiles,  or  of  his  men, 

be  liable  in  liis  life  and  in  all  that  he  has.    If  he  desire  to 

mself  true,  let  him  do  so  according  to  the  king's  Wergild. 

«re  ordain  for  all  degrees  whether  eorl  or  ceorL     He  who 

dnst  his  lord's  life  let  him  be  liable  in  his  life  to  him  and 

Ett  he  has,  or  let  him  prove  himself  true  according  to  his 

lelbert^  §§8,  15,  &c.  ^  Wihtrsed,  §§  i,  a,  16,  20. 

»  §S  6,  19,  45.  *  Alfred,  §§  3,  40. 
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Idea  of  lord's  wer  ^'  The  law  of  Edward  the  elder  contains  an  exho^ 
tation  to  the  vyitan  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  *  be  in  that  fellowship  in 
which  the  king  was,  and  love  that  which  he  loved,  and  shun  that 
which  he  shunned,  both  on  sea  and  land  * : '  a  clear  reference  to 
the  relation  between  the  lord  and  his  dependent  as  expressed  in 
the  oath  of  fealty.  The  same  king,  in  a.d.  921,  received  ik 
submission  of  the  East  Anglian  Danes  on  the  same  condition ; 
^  they  would  observe  peace  towards  all  to  whom  the  king  ghunk 
grant  his  peace,  both  by  sea  and  land  ^ : '  and  the  Cambridge 
The  king  shire  people  especially  chose  him  *to  hlaforde  and  to  mtrndhora^ 
lord  of  his  SO  placing  themselves  under  his  personal  protection.  Tb 
^^^^^'  principle  is  enunciated  with  greater  clearness  in  the  law  of  hi 
son  Edmund,  in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  is  generally  imposed 
all  are  to  swear  to  be  faithful  to  him  as  a  man  ought  to  b 
faithful  to  his  lord,  loving  what  he  loves,  shunning  what  h 
shuns  ^.  This  series  of  enactments  must  be  regarded  as  fixing  tii 
date  of  the  change  of  relation,  and  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  a 
explaining  it.  The  rapid  oonsolidation  of  the  Danish  with  tfa 
Angle  and  Saxon  population  involved  the  necessity  of  tfa 
uniform  tie  between  them  and  the  king  :  the  Danes  became  tfa 
king's  men  and  entered  into  the  public  peace;  the  nativ 
English  could  not  be  left  in  a  less  close  connexion  with  thei 
king  :  the  commendation  of  the  one  involved  the  tightening  i 
the  cords  that  united  the  latter  to  their  native  ruler.    Somethin, 


^  Alfred,  §  4.  In  the  introduction  to  his  laws,  §  49.  7,  he  also  except 
treason  from  the  list  of  offences  for  which  t^hot  may  be  tiBkken :  'in  (sni 
culpa  pecunialem  emendationem  capere  quam  ibi  decreveront,  pnMfl 
proditionem  domini,  in  qua  nullam  pietatem  ausi  sunt  intneri,  quia  Deo 
omnipotens  nullam  adjudicavit  contemptoribus  suis.'  This  is  lefianed  toi 
a  judgment  of  ancient  synods. 

^  Edward,  ii.  i,  §  i,  above  p.  149. 

'  Thurferth  the  eorl  and  the  holds  and  all  the  anny  that  owed  ohedMM 
to  Northampton  sought  him  '  to  hlaforde  and  to  mundboran ; '  all  tfk 
were  left  in  the  Huntingdon  country  sought  'his  frith  and  his  mad 
byrde;*  the  East  Anglians  swore  to  be  one  with  him,  that  thej  wooM  a 
that  he  would,  and  would  keep  peace  with  all  with  whom  the  king  ^toA 
keep  peace  either  on  sea  or  on  land ;  and  the  army  that  owed  oCediM 
to  Cambridge  chose  him  '  to  hlaforde  and  to  mundbora.'  Chron.  Sk 
A..D.  921. 

^  Edmund,  iii.  §  i. 
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same  kind  must  have  taken  place  as  each  of  the  heptarchic 

mB  fdl  under  West  Saxon  rule,  but  the  principle  is  most 

ly  brought  out  in  connexion  with  the  Danish  submission. 

m  this  time  accordingly  the  personal  dignity  of  royalty  imperial    ; 

titles 
es  more   strongly  marked.     Edmund  and  his  successors  adc^jted. 

ligh  sounding  titles  borrowed  from  the  imperial  court ;  to 

al  dignity  of  king  of  the  English  they  add  the  shadowy 

bo  the  empire  of  Britain  which  rested  on  the  commendation 

Ish  and  Scottish  princes  \      The  tradition  that  Edgar  was 

by  eight  kings  upon  the  Dee  is  the  expression  of  this  idea 

it  was  left  for  £ftr  distant  generations  to  realise  ^. 

der  Ethelred  still  higher  claims  are  urged  :  again  and  again  B^ligious 

tan  resolve  as  a  religious  duty  to  adhere  to  one  cyne-hlaford^;  obedience. 

16  king  himself  is  declared  to  be  Christ's  vicegerent  among 

;iaii  people,  with  the  special  duty  of  defending  Grod's  church 

dople,  and  with  the  consequent  claim  on  their  obedience ; 

ho  holds  an  outlaw  of  Gbd  in  his  power  over  the  term  that 

yag  may  have  appointed,  acts,  at  peril  of  himself  and  all 

operty,  against  Christ's  vicegerent  who  preserves  and  holds 

over  Christendom  and  kingdom  as  long  as  God  grants  it^.' 

mty  of  the  kingdom  endangered  by  Sweyn  and  Canute  is 

fenced  about  with  sanctions  which  imply  religious  duty. 

state  and  church  are  in  peril ;  Ethelred  is  regarded  as  the 

lentative  of  both.   A  few  years  later  Canute  had  made  good 

aim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Christian   and   national  king. 

rst  article  of  his  laws,  passed  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan 

)  praise  of  Gk)d,  and  his  own  honour  and  behoof,  is  this  : 

thdstan  IB   'rex  Anglorum,  et  curagulus    totius    Britanniae/   or  %, 

serioB  totius  Albionis,  or  *  rex  et  rector  totius  Britanniae.'    Edred  is 

■aior/  'cyning  and  casere  totius  Britanniae/  *basileu8  Anglorum 

oe  inaulae  barbarorum ; '  Edwy  is  *  Angulsaxonum  basileus  &c, '  or 

lieziia  et  Northanhumbrorum   imperator,  paganorum  g^bemator, 

Domque  propugnator ;  *  Edgar  is  *  totius  Albionis  imperator  Augus- 

nd  so  00.     See  Freeman^  Norm.  Oonq.  i.  548  sq. 

AD.  923  the  kings  of  the  North  Welsh  took  Edward  for  their  lord ; 

he  WB8  choflen  for  &ther  and  lord  by  the  king  and  nation  of  the 

by  tiie  Northumbrians,  Dane  and  English,  and  by  the  Strathdyde 

I  and  their  king.    On  the  real  force  of  these  commendations  see 

m,  Nonn.  Conq.  i.  565  ;  and  Robertson,  Scotland,  &c.  ii.  384.  sq. 

iehred,  y.  §  5  ;  viii.  §§  2,  44.  *  Ibid.  viii.  ^  41. 
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'  that  above  all  other  things,  they  should  ever  love  and  worsMp 
one  God,  and  unanimously  observe  one  Christianity,  and  love 
King  Canute  with  strict  fidelity  '^^ 
he  increase  It  is  wrong  to  regard  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  one  of  the 
ssumption  chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  personal  dignity  of  the  kings, 
btributed  The  rite  of  coronation  substituted  for  the  rude  ceremony, 
duiation.  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  marked  the  inauguration  of  a 
heathen  king,  contained  a  distinct  charge  as  to  the  nature  of 
royal  duties  ^,  but  no  words  of  adulation  nor  even  any  statement 
of  the  personal  sacro-sanctity  of  the  recipient.  The  enactment 
of  the  councils  are  directed,  where  they  refer  to  royalty  at  aH 
rather  to  the  enforcement  of  reforms  than  to  the  encouragement 
of  despotic  claims^.  The  letters  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
bishops  are  full  of  complaints  of  royal  misbehaviour  :  the  sins  of 
the  kings  of  the  eighth  century  almost  seem  to  cancel  the  memory 
of  the  benefits  received  from  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  seventh*. 
Far  from  maintaining  either  in  theory  or  in  practice  the  divine 
right  of  the  anointed,  the  prelates  seem  to  have  joined  in,  ot  at , 
least  acquiesced  in,  the  rapid  series  of  displacements  in  North*  ■ 
umbria  ^.  Alcuin  mourns  over  the  fate  of  the  national  rulers,  *■ 
but  grants  that  their  crimes  deserved  all  that  fell  on  them. 
They  are  like  Saul  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  *,  but  they  have  no 

^  Canute,  i.  §  i. 

*  Above  p.  146  ;  where  I  have  protested  distinctly  against  the  viewrf 
Allen,  Prerogative,  pp.  18-24. 

*  The  canon  (12)  of  the  legfatine  council  in  a.D.  787  (Councils,  &c.  iii. 
453),  attempts  to  prohibit  the  murder  of  kings,  so  frightfully  common  at 
the  time,  by  enforcing  regular  election  and  forbidding  conspiracy;  '"^ 
christus  Domini  esse  valet  et  rex  totius  regni,  et  heres  patriae  qui  ex 
legitime  non  fiierit  connubio  generatus.'  &c.,  but  the  preceding  canon  (n) 
is  an  exhortation  to  kings  ;  the  bishops  and  others  are  warned,  '  fiducialitff 
et  veraciter  absque  uUo  timore  vel  adulatione  loqui  verbum  Dei  r^bm 
the  kings  are  exhorted  to  obey  their  bishops,  to  honour  the  church,  to  h«ve 
prudent  counsellors  fearing  the  Lord  and  honest  in  conversation,  that  the 
people  instructed  and  comforted  by  the  good  examples  of  kings  and  princei 
may  profit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Almighty  God. 

^  See  especially  the  letter  of  Boniface  to  Ethelbald,  Councils,  &c.  iiL  35^ 

*  Above  p.  137. 

*  See  Councils,  &c.  iii.  476  ;  writing  to  Ethelred  of  Northumbria  he  sa^^ 
'vidistis  quomodo  perierint  antecessores  vestri  re^es  et  principes  proptff 
injustitias  et  rapinas  et  immunditias  .  .  .  timete  illorum  perditionon .  •  • 
p.  491.  *  Qui  sanctes  legit  scripturas  .  .  .  inveniet  pro  hujusmodi  peocitii 
TegQB  regna  et  populos  patriam  perdidisse.'  p.  493. 
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ale  status.    In  the  preaching  of  peace  and  good  will,  the  importance 
nee  of  obedience  to  constituted  powers  is  indeed  insisted  Kious  side  of 

.  11.  1  thequestion. 

the  duty  of  obeying  the  powers  that  be  is  construed 
ad  equitably  \  It  is  only  when,  in  the  presence  of  the 
foe^  Christendom  and  kingdom  seem  for  a  moment  to 
the  support  of  a  single  weak  hand,  that  the  duty  of 
e  to  the  king  is  made  to  outweigh  the  consideration  of 
rits.  And  yet  Dunstan  had  prophesied  of  Ethelred  that 
d  should  not  depart  from  his  house  until  his  kingdom 
e  transferred  to  another  dominion  whose  worship  and 
is  people  knew  not  ^. 
s  it  necessary  to  regard  the  growth  of  royal  power,  Boyal 

.i.  ,  .1*1*0.  assumption 

ct  from  personal  pomp,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  not  the  re- 
by  the  precedents  and  model  of  the  Frank  empire  ^:  imitation  of 

l4S*n  Ti  Iri  fill 

1  the  theory  of  kingship  was  in  Graul  perhaps  scarcely  practice. 

ted  than  at  Constantinople,  the  practice  was  very  difFer- 

the  Merovingian  puppets  were  set  up  and  thrown  down 

iire,^    But  during  the  eighth  century  the  influence  of 

on  the  continent  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  the  \ 

t  on   England.     The  great   missionaries   of  Germany   ) 

ko   their  native  land  as  the  guide  and  pattern  of  the 

of  their  adoption.      It  is  only  with  the  Karolingian 

that  the  imitation  of  foreign  custom  in  England  could 

ut  even  if  the  fact  were  far  more  clearly  ascertained  than 

e  circumstances  that  made  it  possible,  the  creation  of 

oal  xmity  and  the  need  of  united  defence,  were  far  more 

it  than  a  mere  tendency  to  superficial  imitation.     The 

;  work  in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  distinct  a^d  the  results 

ifferent. 

s  the  personal  disniity  of  the  kinff  increased  and  the  The  king 

,  .  .  becomes  the 

r  of  his  relation  to  his  people  was  modified,  his  official  source  of 

were  developed,  and  his  function  as  fountain  of  justice 

words  of  the  old  writer  followed  by  Simeon  'deinde  Domini 
potitus'  clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  age  that  the  God  of 
vre  his  verdict  in  victory,  and  that  war  was  only  an  appeal  to  the 
of  God  on  a  large  scale.*  Robertson,  Essays,  p.  208.  The 
thus  expressed  might  be  extended  still  further;  there  were  no 
ttre  except  the  kings  de  facto. 
Wig.  ad  ann.  1016.  ^  Allen,  Prerogatiye,  p.  20. 
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Growth  of  became  more  distinctly  recognised.  The  germ  of  this  attribute 
lay  in  the  idea  of  royalty  itself.  The  peace,  as  it  was  called^  the 
primitive  sdliance  for  mutual  good  behaviour,  for  the  performaDce 
and  enforcement  of  rights  and  duties,  the  voluntary  restraint  of 
free  society  in  its  earliest  form,  was  from  the  beginning  of  m<»" 
archy  under  the  protection  of  the  king.  Of  the  three  classes  of 
offences  that  came  under  the  view  of  the  law^,  the  minor  infrae- 
tion  of  right  was  atoned  for  by  a  compensation  to  the  injured,  the 

The  king's     Jyot  with  which  his  individual  good  will  was  redeemed,  and  by  a 

siiare  in  the  ,  ' 

fines  for       payment  of  equal  amount  to  the  king  by  which  the  offender  boo^ 

bre&cnof  the  «...  .  » 

peace.  back  his  admission  into  the  public  peace  ^.    The  greater  breaclMB 

of  the  peace  arising  either  from  refusal  to  pay  the  fines,  or  from 
the  commission  of  offences  for  which  fines  were  inadequate,  were 
punished  by  outlawry ;  the  offender  was  a  public  enemy,  wt 
outside  the  law  and  the  peace  ;  his  adversary  might  execute  Ub 
own  vengeance,  and  even  common  hospitaliiy  towards  him  was* 
breach  of  the  law,  until  the  king  restored  him  to  his  place  aea 
member  of  society*.  The  third  class  of  offences  which  seemed  be- 
yond the  scope  of  outlawry,  and  demanded  strict,  public,  and  direct 
His  power  of  rather  than  casual  and  private  punishment,  were  yet  like  the  fomer 
money  com-  capable  of  composition,  the  acceptance  of  which  to  a  oertaii  ^ 
extent  depended  on  the  king  as  representing  the  people  ^  In  iD 

^  Wilda,  Strafrecht,  pp.  255  sq.,  264  sq.  Waltz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  391 ;  •  tbepetei  ■ 
is  the  relation  in  which  all  stand  whilst  and  in  so  far  as  all  continue  in  Ai  ^ 
union  and  in  the  right  on  which  the  community  rests.  He  who  acts  agMB^  A 
this  commits  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  breach  of  the  peace  is  unnngli^  j 
the  transgression  against  right  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.*  He  who  itf 
against  one,  sins  against  all ;  and  no  man  may  redress  his  own  wioi^  vv 
he  has  appealed  to  the  guardians  of  the  peace  for  justice.  Hence  the  pflii* 
is  the  great  check  on  the  practice  of  private  war,  blood  feuds,  ana  Ai 
so-called  lex  talionis.  1  think  the  German  writers  take  too  high  a  viev  ■ 
the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  as  guardian  of  the^peaoe.  See  SolMiti 
Gesetze,  p.  584 ;  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  26. 

^  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii.  26  sq.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  CSvl* 
process,  iv.  25  sq.  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  584.  Palgrave,  GommoowMMli 
p.  204.     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  392  ;  ii.  40. 

^  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii.  45.  LI.  Hloth.  and  £adr.  §|  il»  1% 
13.     Ini,  §§  3,  6,  7,  10.     Schraid,  Gresetze,  p.  679. 

*  Athelstan,  ii.  §  20,  3.  Edgar,  i.  §  3  :  '  et  sit  utlaga,  id  est  exd  ^ 
exlex,  nisi  rex  ei  patriam  concedat.*     Ethelred,  viii.  §  a. 

^  Alfred,  §  7,  *  sit  in  arbitrio  regis  sic  vita  sic  mors,  sicat  «j 
voluerit*   Also  Ini,  §  6 ;  Edmund,  ii.  §  6 ;  Ethelred,  iv.  §  4  ;  but 
Al&ed,  Introd.  §  49.  7  ;  as  given  above,  p.  1 76. 
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le  king  is  not  only  the  executor  of  the  peace,  but  a  sharer  The  kinj?  is 

luthority  and  claims.      But  this  position  is  far  from  that  the  peace. 

fountain  of  justice  and  source  of  jurisdiction.      The  king's 

tee  was  not  the  sole  safeguard  of  the  peace  :  the  hundred 

3  peace  as  well  as  the  king  ^  :  the  king  too  had  a  distinct 

^hich  like  that  of  the  church  was  not  that  of  the  country 

^e,  a  special  guarantee  for  those  who  were  under  special 

iion  K 

I  grith  ^  a   term  which   comes   into   use  in  the  Danish  The  people 

...  .  pass  into 

le,   is   a  limited   or  localised  peace,   under  the   special  the  king's 

.  .  .       peace  or 

itee  of  the  individual,  and  diflfers  little  from  the  protection  protection. 
i  in  the  mund  or  personal  guardianship  which  appears 
Barlier  *  ;  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  another  mark  of 
rial  development.  When  the  king  becomes  the  lord,  patron 
wndhorh  of  his  whole  people,  they  pass  from  the  ancient 
il  peace  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  into  the  closer 
al  or  territorial  relation  of  which  he  is  the  source.  The 
is  now  the  king's  peace  *  ;  although  the  grith  and  the 
still  retain  their  limited  and  local  application,  they  entitle 
possessor  to  no  higher  rights,  they  do  but  involve  the 
ressor  in  more  special  penalties ;  i\i&  frith  is  enforced  by 

nund,  iii.  §  a.  Edgar,  i.  §§  2,  3 ;  iii.  7.    Ethelred,  iii.  3.    Canute,  ii. 

\o.  "  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  584. 

th  [gridh]  is  properly  the  domicile,  Vigfdsson  (Icelandic  Diet,  s.v.), 

isequently,  asylum ;  then  truce  or  peace  limited  to  place  or  time. 

,  Gesetze,  pp.  584,  604,      So  Church-grith  is  sometimes  used  for 

ry  ;  but  it  really  means  as  much  as  Church-frith,  the  peace  and 

'  which  the  law  guarantees  to  those  under  the  church's  protection. 

arrftDgee  the  special  peaces  or  several  griths  under  three  heads :  (i) 

dmrc^fs,  private  houses,  the  king's  palace  and  precincts  ;  (2)  Time; 

id   festivali,  ccironatioa   days,  days  of  public  gemots  and  courts, 

gatherings  at  drinking  parties,  sales,  markets,  guilds,  &c,  and  the 

hen  the  fyrd  is  summoned ;  (3)  Persons ;  clergy,  widows,  and  nuns. 

,  p.  585.     Grneist,  Verwaltgsr.  i.  38,  39.    The  ciurious  enactment  of 

d,iiL  §  I;  distiiigiiishiDg  the  grith  of  the  king,  that  of  the  ealdorman, 

«o  in  tlM  bnriMmoot,  de  wapentake  and  the  alehouse,  with  different 

■  breach,  is  voy  noteworthy. 

3«i»  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  26.     The  original  meaning  of  mumd  is 

be  haand,  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  634  ;  but  it  also  has  the  meaning  of 

irmo ;  and  oiptUria  potediu.     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  55. 

irard,  iL  i,  (  i.      '  Inquisivit  itaque  qui   ad  emendationem  velit 

et  in  eocietate  permanere  qua  ipse  sit.'     Edmund,  ii.  §  7.  'Pax 

See  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  26 ;  Self-government,  1.  29 ;  K.  ^ 

,  Krit.  Uebmchau,  iii  46. 
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peciai  the  national  officers,  the  grith  by  the  king's  personal  servants : 
the  one  is  official,  the  other  personal ;  the  one  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  other  that  of  the  court  ^.  The  special  peace  is 
further  extended  to  places  where  the  national  peace  is  not  fully 
provided  for :  the  great  highways,  on  which  questions  of  local 
jurisdiction  might  aiise  to  the  delay  of  justice,  are  under  the 
king's  peace.  But  the  process  by  which  the  national  peace 
became  the  king's  peace  is  almost  imperceptible  :  and  it  is  very 
gradually  that  we  arrive  at  the  time  at  which  aU  peace  and  law 
are  supposed  to  die  with  the  old  king,  and  rise  again  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  ^  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  transition 
is  mainly  important  as  touching  the  organisation  of  jurisdiction. 

?he  peace  is  The  national  officers  now  execute  their  functions  as  the  king's 

he  king's  ,  ,  . 

)eace.  officers,  and   executors  of  his   peace;  the  shire  and  hundred 

courts,  although  they  still  call  the  peace  tJieir  own,  actinhii 

^  "^The  king's  hand-grith,  in  the  law  of  !£!dward  and  Guthmm,  §  i,  mint 
mean  the  king's  mund ;  the  special  peace  given  by  the  king's  hand ;  see  too 
Etheked,  vi.  §  14,  the  '  pax  quam  manu  sua  dederit/  Canute,  i.  §  2. 2.  To 
this  belongs  aUio  the  chapter  on  the  Pax  regis  in  the  laws  of  Edward  Ae 
Confessor,  in  which  the  peace  of  the  coronation-days,  that  is,  a  week  tt 
Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas  ;  the  peace  of  the  four  great  highways, 
Watling-street,  Ikenild-street,  Errain-street,  and  Foss-way,  and  the  peace  of 
the  navigable  rivers  are  protected  with  special  fines  that  distinguish  tiien 
frora  the  common-law  peace  of  the  country,  which  is  also  the  king's  peace. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  fourth  peace  called  the  king's  hand-9ealde  gritht  ani 
one  given  by  the  king's  writ,  which  answer  more  closely  to  the  idea  of  tiie 
mund  as  personal  protection  ;  and  with  this' are  connected  the  oiigiittl 
pleas  (^the  crown  (see  below,  p.  187).  Other  offences  against  the  petMi 
and  the  protection  of  other  roads  and  rivers,  belong  to  the  view  of  ike  kcal 
coiurts,  the  shire  and  the  sheriff,  although  not  less  closely  related  to  Ae 
king's  peace  and  jurisdiction.  Cf.  GlanviU,  de  Legg.  i.  i ;  LI.  Edw.  Gout 
§  12  ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  284,  285. 

'  *  The   Sovereign  was  the    fountain  of  justicie ;  therefore   the  strei* 
ceased  to  flow  when  the  well  spring  was  covered  by  the  tomb.   The  jndkad 
bench  vacant;  all   tribunals  closed.     Such  was  the  ancient  dectrine-4 
doctrine  still  recognised  in  Anglo-Norman  England.'  Palgrave,  Normaiiiiy 
and  England,  iii.  193.      Speaking  of  the  special  protections  above  refierrei 
to,  the  same  writer  says :  'Sometime  after  the  Conquest  all  these  qpedil    : 
protections  were  replaced  by  a  general  proclamation  of  the  kinsfs  p«afli 
which  was  made  when  the  community  assented  to  the  accession  of  the  M* 
monarch,  and  this  first  proclamation  was  considered  to  be  in  force  daring  thi 
remainder  of  his  life,  so  as  to  bring  any  disturber  of  the  public  tranquiQ^ 
within  its  penalties.      So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  oeremtttil 
that  even  in  the  reign  of  John,  offences  committed  during  the  intenegnoBt 
or  period  elapsing  between  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  last  monarch  $aA  thi 
recognition  of  his  successor,  were  unpunishable  in  those  tribunals  iriMN 
.  authority  was  derived  from  the  Crown/    Commonwealth,  p.  385. 
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the  idea  gains  ground  and   becomes  a  form   of  law. 
s  against  the  law  become  offences  against  the  king,  and  Contempt  of 
ue  of  disobedience  a  crime  of  contempt  to  be  expiated  by  law  is 
il  sort  of  fine,  the  oferhyrnesae  ^,  to  the  outraged  majesty  of  punishable, 
giyier  and  judge.      The  first  mention  of  the  oferhymesse 
in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  elder  ^,  at  the  era  accordingly 
ih  the  chimge  of  idea  seems  to  have  become  permanent  ^. 
Bat  although  it  may  be  convenient  to  accept  this  approxi-  Growth  of 
to  a  date,  the  influence  of  the  idea  may  be  traced  much  royal  jurist 

back.  Hie  administration  of  the  peace  is  inseparable 
le  exercise  of  jurisdiction ;  those  who  are  in  the  national 
re  subject  only  to  the  national  courts ;  those  who  are  in 
irch's  griih,  are  also  in  the  church's  socn ;  those  who  are 
king's  nw/nd^  are  under  his  cognisance ;  those  who  are 
)le  to  any  jurisdiction,  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  courts 
urisdiction ;  when  all  are  in  the  mund  or  grith  or  frith  of  v 
ig,  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all  persons  and  over  all 
limited  however  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  witan, 

'-hymesse  (subauditio,  male  audire)  answers  to  the  later  over- 
e  (over-looking,  contempt) ;  it  is  marked  by  special  penalty  in 
8  of  buying  outside  markets,  refusal  of  justice,  accepting  another 
spendent  without  his  leave,  refusing  Peter's  pence,  sounding  the 
>in,  neglect  of  summons  to  gemot  or  pursuit  of  thieves,  and  disobe- 
3  the  king's  officers.  iSee  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  638. 
quis  extra  portum  barganniet,    oferhymesse    regis    culpa   est/  Ij 

1.  §  I. 

concluding  chaper  of  Asser's  life  of  Alfred  (M.  H.  B.  p.  497)  gives 
portant  data,  not  only  as  to  the  participation  of  the  king  in  judica- 
k  as  to  the  composition  of  the  local  courts  in  his  day.  The  nobiles 
dbiles,  the  eorls  and  ceorls,  were  constantly  disagreeing  in  the 
'  in  concionibus  comitum  et  praepositorum  ;  *  a  proof  that  etJdorman 
fa»  eorl  and  ceorl,  had  their  places  in  these  courts.  None  of  the  suitors 
ling  to  allow  that  what  the  ealdormen  and  gerefan  determined  was 
[voof  that  although  the  officers  might  declare  the  law  the  ultimate 
lation  rested  in  each  case  with  the  suitors.  This  caused  a  great 
of  causes  to  be  brought  before  the  king  :  he  summoned  the  faulty 
dfbre  him  and  carefully  examined  into  each  case  ;  or  examined  them 
his  messengers:  insisting  when  he  found  them  guilty  that  they 
ther  resign  the  offices  which  he  had  committed  to  them,  or  devote 
es  to  the  study  of  equity.  We  learn  from  this  that  the  appoint- 
the  iheriffiioms  and  ealdormanships  were  made  by  him,  not  by 
df  the  people  ;  «nd,  as  ignorance  was  the  excuse  of  their  sin,  equity 
;t  of  their  enforced  study,  that  it  is  clearly  in  the  declaration  of  law 
e  determination  of  suits  that  they  were  &ulty.  The  same  general 
n  results  from  the  reading  of  his  laws. 
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liSton^'       ^^  regard  to  the  holders  of  foUeland,  the  special  royal  juris- 
ihe  traants  diction  must  have  been  much  older  than  the  time  of  Alfred :  9B 

)ffolklancL      i  .  . 

these  tenants  were  liable  to  special  burdens  payable  directly  to  the 
state,  and  as  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  which  were  counted  among 
these  burdens,  were  inseparable  from  jurisdiction  itself  it  is  probi- 
ble  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  lands  was  administered  by  roja) 
officers,  not  necessarily  separate  from  the  business  of  the  hundred 
courts,  but  as  a  part  of  their  work,  having  special  reference  to  the 
king's  interests  ^  They  would  be  from  the  first  in  the  peace  of  the 
king  rather  than  in  that  of  the  hundred.  When,  however,  folk- 
lands  were  turned  into  booklands  in  favour  of  either  churches  or 
individuals,  and  all  their  obligations  save  the  trinoda  neeesnku 
transferred  with  them,  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  and  jurisdictioD 
Private        itself  followed  too.     Such  jurisdiction  as  had  been  exercised  bf 

jurisdic-  i      i  .         .  o    i  ^  .     « 

tions.  the  king,  m  or  out  of  the  popular  courts,  was  now  vested  m  tbe 

recipient  of  the  grant.     This  may  have  been  a  very  early  inno- 

Sac  and  soc.  vation.  The  terms  sac  and  soe  *,  which  imply  it,  are  not  foanJ 
until  late  in  the  period,  but  occur  almost  universally  in  Noman 
grants  of  confirmation,  as  describing  definite  immunities  whidi 
tnay  have  been  only  implied,  though  necessarily  implied,  in  the 
grants  and   customarily  recognised  under  these  names'.    The 

^  In  the  Salian  Mallus  (above,  p.  54),  the  thunginiiB  acted  on  bdialf  «f 
the  nation,  the  sacebaro  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  king.  In  the  lalv 
county  court,  some  such  division  of  duties  and  interests  must  have  exiitoi 
between  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner :  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  than 
may  have  been  a  hundred-reeve  as  well  as  a  himdreds-ealdor  (above,  p.  loi). 
Yet  in  the  county  court  the  sheriif  was  nominated  by  the  crown,  thi 
coroner  chosen  by  the  people;  and  enxlier,  the  ealdorman  was  apfioiitad 
by  the  king  and  witan,  ihe  sheriff^  apparently  by  the  kinff  alone.  And  it 
is  extremely  difiBcult  to  diRtinguish  between  the  dntiM  0?  the  dieriff  cm* 
cuting  the  peace  as  the  officer  of  the  nation,  and  oolleoting  tiw 
steward  of  the  king. 

'  Sac,  or  sacu,  seems  to  mean  litigation,  and  sdcn  to-  mean 
the  former  from  the  thing  (sacu)  in  dispute ;  the  latter  from  the 
of  redress  ;  but  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle,  which  will  not  bear  < 
analysis.  Kemble  refers  sacu  to  the  preliminary  and  initiative  prooeM^  iiii 
sdcn  to  the  right  of  investigation.  (Cod.  Dipl.  i.  p.  xlv.)  Ellis  makes  me  tit 
jurisdiction,  and  soc  the  territory  within  which  it  was  exercised.  (Iiitnd.L 
273).    See  also  Schmid,  Gresetze,  p.  654. 

^  Kemble  (G.  D.  i.  p.xliv),  remarks,  that  except  in  one  queatienable  gnit 
of  Edgar,  sac  and  soc  are  never  mentioned  in  charters  before  the  nte 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  concludes  that  *  they  were  so  inhemtli 
the  land  as  not  to  require  particulaiisation ;  but  that  under  the  NormHS* 
when  every  right  and  privilege  must  be  struggled  for,  and  the 
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jurisdiction  accompanying  the  possession  of  the  soil  must 
*wed  to  be  thus  ancient,  although  it  may  be  questioned 
sr,  except  in  the  large  territorial  lordships,  it  was  actually 
ed,  or  whether  the  proprietor  would  not  as  a  rule  satisfy 
'  with  the  profits  of  jurisdiction,  and  transact  the  business 
hrough  the  ordinary  courts.  It  is  probable  that,  except 
try  few  special  cases,  the  sac  and  soc  thus  granted  were 
the  Conquest  exemptions  from  the  hundred  courts  only, 
)t  from  those  of  the  shire  * ;  and  that  thus  they  are  the 
f  the  court-leet,  as  the  mark -system  is  that  of  the  court 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  domestic 
il  by  which  the  lord  tried  the  offences  or  settled  the  dis- 
9f  his  servants,  serfs,  or  free  tenantry;  he  satisfied  him- 
Ith  arbitrating  in  the  latter  case,  and  producing  the 
il  in  the  public  courts*.  But  when  grants  of  sac  and 
ame  common,  these  questions  would  swell  the  business  of 
vat^  courts,  and  his  jurisdiction  would  apply  as  much  to 
rho  were  under  his  personal,  as  to  those  who  were  in  his 
rial  protection.  By  such  grants  then,  indirectly  as  well 
ctly,  large  sections  of  jurisdiction  which  had  been  royal 
onal,  fell  into  private  hands,  and  as  the  tendency  was  for 
id  ultimately  to  become  bookland,  the  national  courts 
)  more  and  more  tlie  courts  of  the  landowners.  The 
1  process  was  retained,  but  exercised  by  men  who  de- 
heir  title  from  the  new  source  of  justice.     Their  juris- 


Grants  of 
sac  and  soc 
removed  the 
lands  from 
the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the 
hundred 
court. 


Growth  of 

private 

courts. 


of  the  Nomian  love  of  litigation  were  bitterly  felt,  it  became  a 
A  neoeflsity  to  have  them  not  only  tacitly  recognised  but  solemnly 
I.*  The  idea  that  the  manor  originates  in  the  gradual  acquisition 
fiynily  of  a  hereditary  right  to  the  headship  of  the  township  and 
tmnlAtion  in  that  capacity  of  lands  and  jurisdiction,  does  not  seem 
anything  to  recommend  it.  In  ^ct,  within  historic  times  the  head- 
'h»  township  does  not  occupy  a  position  of  jurisdiction,  simply  one 
>  affency* 

/oo.  DipL  dcoczxviii  and  dccclviii,  Edward  frees  certain  estates  of 
sator, '  mid  saoe  and  mid  socne,  scotfreo  and  gavelfreo,  on  hundrede 
cite,'  but  the  exemption  is  unusual,  and  even  in  these  passages  may 

foil  exemption  from  jurisdiction.  However,  when  in  Domesday  the 
r  Worcestershire  reports  that  there  are  seven  hundreds  out  of  the 
1  which  he  has  no  authority,  is  is  clear  that  such  jurisdictions  must 
01  already  in  being, 
faurer,  Elrit.  Ueberschau^  ii.  56, 
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rurisdiction  diction  was  further  modified  by  enactment :  as  the  thegn  had 
ihegns.  80cn  over  his  own  men,  the  king  had  socn  over  his  thegns  ;  none 
but  the  king  could  exercise  or  have  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  over 
a  king's  thegn^-,  none  but  the  king  could  have  the  fines  arising 
from  the  offences  of  the  owner  of  bookland  *.  And  although  this 
might  practically  be  observed  by  recognising  the  popular  cowia 
as  royal  courts  for  the  smaller  owners  of  bookland,  the  king  had 
a  '  thening-manna^  court,  in  which  his  greater  vassals  settled 
their  disputes '.  But  the  time  came  when  the  great  local  land- 
owner was  vested  with  the  right  of  representing  the  king  as 
judge  and  landrica  in  his  whole  district,  and  so  exercised  juriB* 
Hereditary    diction  over  minor  landowners.     This  cham^e,  the  bearing  of 

urisdic-  .  °  '       .  ^ 

felons.  which  on  the  history  of  the  hundred  courts,  which  also  were 

placed  in  private  hands,  is  very  uncertain,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Canute ;  and  may  have  been  a  local  enact- 
ment only  *.  Wherever  it  prevailed  it  must  have  brought  the 
local  jurisdictions  into  close  conformity  with  the  feudalism  of 
the  continent ;  and  may  thus  serve  to  explain  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  system  of  tenure  as  it  existed  in  the  times  re- 
ported in  Domesday. 

Weakening       These  immunities,  tying  the  judicature,  as  it  may  be  said,  to 

jL  t/be  real  ^  »  « i 

power  of  the  the  land,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
territorial  tendency,  so  far  ousted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional courts,  whether  held  in  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  the 
people,  that  it  might  be  almost  said  that  the  theoretical  cha- 

^  Ethelred,  iii.  §  1 1 :  •  Et  nemo  habeat  socnam  super  taynuin  regis,  nitt 
solus  rex.*  Gneist  insists  that  this  refers  only  to  thegns  who  were  meiD- 
bers  of  the  witenagemot,  VerwaJtungsrecht,  i.  25,  37»  38. 

^  Ethelred,  i.  §§  i,  14  :  *  Et  habeat  rex  forisfacturas  omnium  eomm  qoi 
liberas  terras  (bdcland)  habent,  nee  componat  aliquis  pro  uUa  tyhtU,  si  dob 
intersit  testimonium  praepositi  regis.'    See  also  Canute,  ii.  §§  Z3,  77* 

3  Kemble.  Cod.  Dipl.  mcclviii  ;  Saxons,  ii.  46,  47.  In  this  instance  tke 
bishop  of  Rochester  sues  the  widow  of  ElMc  in  the  king's  *  theningmaw* 
gemot '  for  certain  title  deeds  alleged  to  have  been  stolen :  the  court  »<1' 
judged  them  to  the  bishop.  Afterwards  her  relations  brought  the  matt* 
before  the  ealdorman  and  the  folk,  who  compelled  the  bishop  to  restort 
them.  It  is  a  very  curious  case,  and  certainly  serves  to  illustrate  the  prin* 
ciple  that  the  shire  could  compel  recourse  to  itself  in  the  first  insten* 
even  where  such  high  interests  were  concerned.  See  K.  Maurer,  KA 
Ueberschau,  ii.  57. 

*  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  §  49 ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  UebenchMf 
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'  tke  Bovereisii  rises  as  the  scope  for  his  action  is  limited.  Plow  of  the 

^  ^  ,      crown 

wever,  was  to  some  extent  counteracted  by  the  special  reserved  in 

j»  i-T-»i  11  ATI'     grants  of 

a  of  royal  nghts  in  laws  and  charters.  Accordingly,  m  jurisdiction, 
r  laws,  the  king  specifies  the  pleas  of  criminal  justice, 
e  retains  for  his  own  administration  and  profit ;  such  a 
iven  in  the  laws  of  Canute ;  breach  of  the  king^s  pro- 
house-breaking,  assault,  neglect  of  the  fyrd,  and  out- 
These  were  the  original  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  were 
Qed  by  the  king's  officers  in  the  local  courts.  By  a 
)  prooess,  such  small  parts  of  criminal  process  as  still 

I  to  these  courts,  arising  from  the  offences  of  smaller 
,  together  with  the  voluntary  and  contentious  juris- 
for  which  the  courts  of  the  landowners  were  not  com- 
came  to  be  exercised  in  the  king^s  name.     He  inter- 

II  suits  which  had  not  passed  through  the  earlier 
'  the  hundred  and  the  shire  ^ :  and  asserted  himself  as 
)  judge  in  all  causes,  not  in  ^appeals  only.  All  juris- 
was  thus  exercised  either  by  the  king  through  his  offi- 
by  landowners  who  had  their  title  from  him.  The  royal 
acted  in  the  hundred  courts  with  freemen  of  all  classes 
11  owed  suit  to  them ;  and  the  shire  courts  were  oom- 
f  all  lords  of  land,  acir-thegns,  and  others,  including  a 
itation  of  the  humblest  landowners. 
?he  subiect  of  tenure  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  is  beset  with  Difficulties 

.  ,  .  of  Anglo- 

)parently  insuperable  difficulties '.     We  have  not  mate-  Saxon 

,    .  ,  tenure. 

•  deciding  whether  a  uniform  rule  was  observed  in  the 
kingdoms  or  in  the  legal  divisions  which  continued  to 
it  them  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  later  :  whe- 
)  Danish  conquest  may  not  have  created  differences  in 
Northumbria,  and  East  Anglia ;  or  whether  the  variety 
mclature  found  in  Domesday  Book  implies  a  difference 
Mjfcer  in  the  relations  described,  or  merely  the  variations 

to,  ii.  §  la  ;  K..  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  55.  The  charter  of 
1  which  these  rights  are  granted  away  to  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury 
}L  occx),  seems  to  be  very  doubtful. 

ble,  Saxons,  ii.  46 ;  Cod.  DipL  dcxciii,  dcclv.  In  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
lag  sends  his  ins^el  or  writ  to  the  shiremoot  of  Berkshire,  bidding  u 
itrate  between  Leofwine  and  Wynflaed  ;  C.  D.  dcxciii.  1 
un,  M.  A.  ii.  3pj  ;  Talgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  576  aq. 


\. 
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The  Anglo-   of  local  and  customary  terminology;  the  result  of  an  inv« 
system  of     gatipn   transacted  by  different   officers,  many   of  whom  ^ 

vttssftl&ite  M 

grew  out  of  Normans,  ana  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
out  of  the  nesses  whose  evidence  they  were  taking.  There  is,  how( 
no  question  of  any  general  subversion  of  the  primitive 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  No  legislation  turned  the 
owner  into  the  feudal  tenant :  whatever  changes  in  that  d 
tion  took  place  were  the  result  of  individual  acts,  or  of 
gradual  changes  of  custom  arising  indirectly  from  the  fact 
other  relations  were  assuming  a  territorial  character.  Doi 
day  Book  attests  the  existence  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ( 
fessor  of  a  large  class  of  freemen  who,  by  conmiendation, 
placed  themselves  in  the  relation  of  dependence  on  a  s 
rior  lord  ^ ;  whether  any  power  of  transferring  their  sa 
still  remained,  or  whether  the  protection  which  the  c 
mended  freeman  received  from  his  lord  extended  bo  far  a 
give  a  feudal  character  to  his  tenure  of  land,  cannot  be 
tainly  determined;  but  the  very  use  of  the  term  seemi 
imply  that  vassalage  had  not  in  these  cases  attained  its 
growth :  the  origin  of  the  relation  was  in  the  act  of  the 
pendent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  of  the  land  of 
greater  owners  by  the  tenants  or  dependents  to  whom  i 
granted  by  the  lord  prevailed  on  principles  little  changed  1 
primitive  times  and  incapable  of  much  development.  It  w 
seem,  however,  wiser  to  look  for  the  chief  cause  of  chang 
the  alteration  of  other  relations.  This  tendency  with  refer 
to  judicature  we  have  just  examined.  When  every  man 
was  not  by  his  own  free  possession  of  land  a  fully  qua) 
member  of  the  conmaonwealth,  had  of  necessity  to  find  hii 
a  lord,  and  the  king  had  asserted  for  himself  the  positio 
lord  and  patron  of  the  whole  nation ;  when  every  free  man 
to  provide  himself  with  a  permanent  security  for  his  own 
pearance  in  the  courts  of  justice,  of  which  the  king  was 
source,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  of  which  the 

^  Ellis,  Introd.  to  BomeBday,  i.  64-66.  The  term  is  most  frequent  in  1 
and  East  Anglia ;  but  descrip  lions  that  imply  the  general  use  of  Ihe 
tice  are  abundant ;  such  as  *  ire  cum  terra  ubi  voluerit,*  *  quaerere  dom 
uhi  voluerit.'  Hallam,  M.  A..U.  2'26«  no^i^  n. 
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protector ;  when  every  owner  of  bookland  had  the  right  S"***^^  °  ^  . 
iiction,  and  the  kins:  alone  could  exercise  lurisdiction  lordship  as 

'^  o  •»  connected 

B  owner  of  bookland ;  the  relation  of  the  small  land-  with  land. 
;o  the  greater  or  to  the  king,  and  the  relation  of  the 

man  to  his  lord,  created  a  perfectly  graduated  system 
liction,  every  step  of  which  rested  on  the  possession  of 

one  or  both  of  the  persons  by  whose  relations  it  was 
The  man  who  had  land  judged  the  man  who  had  not, 

constant  assimilation  going  on  between  the  poor  land- 

nd  the  mere  cultivator  of  his  lord's  land,  had  the  result 

w\ng  both  alike  under  the  courts  of  the  greater  pro- 

As  soon  as  a  man  found  himself  obliged  to  suit  and 

in  the  court  of  his  stronger  neighbour,  it  needed  but  a 

itep  to  turn  the  practice  into  theory,  and  to  regard  him 

ing  his  land  in  consideration  of  that  suit  and  service  \ 

)re  so,  when  by  special  grant  other  royal  rights,  such  as 

ection  of  Danegeld  and  the  enforcement  of  military  ser- 

e  made  over  to  the  great  lords  ^ ;  the  occupation,  though 

bears  the  name  of  alodial,  returns  to  the  character  of 

t  out  of  which  it  sprang,  when  the  national  ownership, 

•st  vesting  itself  in  the  king  as  national  representative, 

a  broken  up  into  particulars,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 

r  alienated  in  detail. 

In  the  obligation  of  military  service,  may  be  found  a  Military 

1  •  •  service* 

strong  impulse  towards  a  national  feudalism.     The  host 

^nally  the  people  in  arms ;  the  whole  free  population, 


i 


ce  the  alodiaries  of  Domesday  are  represented  as  holding  their 
a  saperior :  not  because  they  had  received  them  of  him,  but  be- 
ley  did  suit  and  service  at  his  court,  and  followed  his  banner. 
»o,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  able  to  give  to  the  Abbey  of  West- 
his  own  alodiaries ;  the  king  being  lord  of  all  who  had  no  other 
bey  remained  alodiaries  by  title  and  inheritance,  and  probably 
some  of  the  burdens  of  territorial  dependence. 
ist,  who  treats  this  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  inclines 
the  sinking  of  the  ceorl  into  dependence  generally  to  three  causes  : 
bnzden  of  military  service,  which  led  him  to  commend  himself  to  a 
>  would  then  be  answerable  for  the  military  service ;    (2)  to  the  I . 

(Doe  which  the  poor  alodial  owners  found  in  seeking  justice  from  |  I 

neighbour  rather  than  from  a  distant  court ;  and  (3)  in  the  need  :'  | 

iry  defence  during  the  Danish  wars,  which  drove  men  into  the  i^to-  ^ 

»f  fortified  houses.   Verwaltungarecbt,  i.  52,  53. 
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tfiiitary   ■'  whether  landowners  or  dependents,  their   sons,  servants,  and 


ervice 


niginaiiy  a  tenants.  Military  service  was  a  personal  obligation :  military 
Ibiigation.  Organisation  depended  largely  on  tribal  and  family  relations  r  in 
the  process  of  conquest,  land  was  the  reward  of  service ;  the 
service  was  the  obligation  of  freedom,  of  which  the  land  wa&  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  But  very  early,  as  soon  perhaps  a» 
the  idea  of  separate  property  in  land  was  developed,  the  miUtary 
service  became,  not  indeed  a  burden  upon  the  land,  but  a  per- 
sonal  duty  that  practically  depended  on  the  tenure  of  land ;  it 
may  be  that  every  hide  had  to  maintain  its  warrior ;  it  is  ce^ 
[t  becomes    tain  that  every  owner  of  land  was  obliged  to  the  fyrd  or  expe- 

"k/xyi  Yi  OA  f  fid. 

jirith  land,  ditio ;  the  owner  of  bookland  as  liable  to  the  trinoda  necessiku 
alone ;  the  occupier  of  folkland  as  subject  to  that  as  well  as  to 
many  other  obligations  from  which  bookland  was  exempted. 
But  although  folkland  and  bookland  agreed  in  this,  there  waa 
no  doubt  a  fundamental  difference  in  their  respective  obl^ 
tions,  which  was  probably  expressed  in  the  penalty  to  which 
they  were  severally  liable  in,  case  of  default.  The  holder  of 
Difference  of  alodial  land  was  subject  on  the  continent  to  the  fine  for  neglect- 
leglectof  ing  the  Heerbann^;  the  holder  of  a  beneficium  to  forfeiture  I 
The  same  practice  would  apply  in  England  to  bookland  and  folk- 
land,  although  from  the  peculiarly  defensive  character  of  Eng- 
lish warfare  after  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  it  might 
very  early  be  disused.  The  law  of  Ini,  that  the  landowning 
gesithcundman  in  case  of  neglecting  the  fyrd,  should  forfeit  his 
land  as  well  as  pay  120  shillings  as  fyrdwite',  may  be  explained 
either  of  the  gesith  holding  an  estate  of  folkland,  or  of  the  land- 
owner standing  in  the  relation  of  gesith  to  the  king :  it  seems 
natural  however  to  refer  the  fine  to  the  betrayal  of  his  character 

• 

^  *  Quicumque  liber  homo  in  hostem  bannitus  fuerit  et  venire  oontemp* 
serlt  plenum  heribannum  id  est  solidos  60  persolvat.'  Cap.  Bonon.  8li,c.lf 
Baluze,  i.  337;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  486. 

^  '  Quicimique  ex  his  qui  beneficium  principis  habent  parem  suimi  oonta 
hostes  in  exercitu  pergentem  dimiserit,  et  cum  eo  ire  vel  stare  noloeriti 
honorem  suum  et  beneficium  perdat.'  Cap.  Bonon.  811,  c.  5 ;  Baluze,  L  $fii 
Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  492. 

'  Ini,  §  51.  *Si  homo  sithcundus  terrarius  expeditionem  superaedeal^ 
emendet  cxx  solidis  et  perdat  terram  suam ;  non  habens  terram  Ix  soUdiii 
cirliscus  xxx  solidis  pro  fyrdwita/ 


dp  with  military  attendance  on  the  king  in  the  form  of  tlielhegn. 
^*s  service'*,  is  connected  with  the  same  legislation  of 
md  Edward,  which  we  have  already  examined  in  refer- 
treason  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace.  To  their 
proximately  belong  the  definitions  of  the  thegn  as  pos- 
five  hides  of  his  own  land,  church  and  kitchen,  bell- 
nd  burh-geat-setl,  and  special  service  in  the  king's  hall : 
ra  of  Alfred  is  the  miles  of  Bede ;  the  history  of  the 
D.  894  shows  an  amount  of  military  organisation  on 
part,  of  which  there  is  no  earlier  evidence,  an  army  of 
and  a  definite  term  of  service '.  The  military  policy 
2!harles  the  Great  may  by  this  time  have  affected  Eng- 
:he  improvement  of  organisation  involves  a  more  dis- 
efinition  of  military  duties;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
d  importance  and  costliness  of  equipment  must  have 


i\ 


r- 


Ired,  V.  §  28 ;  vi.  §  35.     *  Quando  rex  in  hostem  pergit,  si  qnis 

as  vocatus  remanserit,  si  ita  liber  homo  est  ut  habeat  socam  suam 

et  cnm  terra  sua  possit  ire  quo  voluerit,  de  omni  terra  sua  est  in 

dia  Kegis.     Gujuscunque  vero  alterius  domini  liber  homo  si  de 

oanserit,  et  dominus  ejus  pro  eo  alimn  hominem  duxerit,  xl  solidis 

luo  qui  vocatus  fuit  emendabit.   Quod  si  ex  toto  nullus  pro  eo  abi- 

quidem  domino  suo  xl  sol.,  dominus  autem  ejus  totidem  sol.  regi  '  ^ 

it.'  Domesday,  i.  1 72,  Worcestershire.  In  Canute,  ii.  §  65,  neglect  of 
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No  exact       coDfined  effective  service  to  the  rich  ^.     But  although  the  tl 

nuallelwith  ...  , 

KaioliDgian  was  bound  to  military  service,  we  have  not  sufficient  wan 

IegislatM>ii  in  •  i        i 

Anglo-Saxon  for  accepting  the  theory  that  his  service  bore  to  the  exteo 
his  land  the  exact  proportion  that  is  laid  down  in  Karoliiij 
l^islation  or  in  feudal  times  ^.  The  hide  might  furnish  its  n 
the  thegn  might  be  answerable  for  five  men,  or  for  one  wai 
five  times  as  well  equipped  as  the  ordinary  free  man :  in 
reign  of  Ethelred,  eight  hides  furnished  a  helm  and  a  coa 
mail ' ;  in  Berkshire  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
custom  was  that  every  five  hides  sent  one  warrior  (miles)  ^ 
each  furnished  him  with  four  shillings  for  the  provision  of 
months  :  if  he  failed  to  attend  he  suffered  forfeiture.  Bai 
have  few  more  indications  of  local,  and  none  of  general  prac 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  complete  following  out  of  the  Fi 
idea  was  reserved  for  Henry  II,  unless  his  military  reforms 
to  be  understood,  as  so  many  of  his  other  measures  are,  as 
revival  and  strengthening  of  anti-feudal  and  prae-feudal  cusi 
Still  even  these  traces  are  sufficient  to  show  the  tendene 
bind  up  special  possession  with  special  service,  and  conseque 
to  substitute  some  other  liability  for  that  of  military  servio 
cases  where  that  special  qualification  did  not  exist.  Whether 
simple  freeman  served  as  the  follower  of  the  lord  to  whoD 
had  commended  himself  or  to  whose  court  he  did  service,  o 
the  king's  dependent  under  the  banner  of  the  sheriff  or  ol 
lord  to  whom  the  king  had  deputed  the  leading,  he  found  \ 
self  a  member  of  a  host  bound  together  with  territorial  i 
tions  ^,     If  he  were  too  poor  to  provide  his  arms,  or  prefei 

^  Gneist,  Self-goyemment,  i.  lo.  The  stages  may  be  thus  marked :  (l| 
universal  obligation  ;  (a)  the  obligation  of  the  hundred  to  fomkh  a  i 
dred  wariiors ;  (5)  the  increased  cost  of  armour  restricting  effectb* 
vice.  In  tibe  seventh  century,  on  the  continent,  full  equipment  was  v 
53  solidi,  that  is  the  price  of  as  manj  oxen,  or  of  a  hide  of  land :  IB  ] 
hwd,  the  service  was  on  foot.  (4)  Although  the  fully  armed  wanior  ■ 
be  the  king's  thegn,  all  owners  of  five  hides  were  liable  to  the  same  wet 
and  the  whole  population  was  still  summoned  to  defensive  war,  like 
against  the  Danes.  Ibid.  i.  11-13,  14.  Eobertson,  Hist  Essays,  pp.  ynSt- 
has  some  very  valuable  remarks  on  the  whole  subject. 

*  Gneist,  Self  government,  i.  13. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008.  *  Above,  p.  117. 

^  Gneist  (Self-government,  i.  15;  Yerwaltgsr.  i.  15)  r^hUy  maiirty— ' 
the  military  service  was  aliil  a  ]^rsonal  duty,  not  a  burden  on  tin  li 
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lemtude  to  dangerous  employment  in  warfare,  there  was  Commuta- 
3k  of  warlike  neighbom*s  who,  in  consideration  of  his  ac-  tary  aervioe. 
ice  of  their  superiority,  would  undertake  the  duty  that 
)on  his  land  :  he  was  easily  tempted  to  become  a  socager, 
I  rent  or  gayel,  instead  of  a  free  but  overworked  and 
ived  man-at-arms. 

;  a  further  conclusion   may  be  drawn  on  other  grounds,  change  of 
the  time  of  Al&ed  the  charters  contain  less  and  less  to  royal 
jntly  the  clause  expressing  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the   ®°^®*^®* 
to  the  grant.  It  never  altogether  disappears ;  but  the  witan 
ally  sink  into  the  position  of  witnesses,  and  their  consent, 
bly  perfunctory  enough  at  the  best  time,  becomes  a  mere 
ition.    It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  the  folkland  # 

ecoming  virtually  king's  land,  from  the  moment  that  the 
Saxon  monarch  became  sole  ruler  of  the  English  ;  a  date 
ng  nearly  with  those  which  we  have  fixed  for  the  turning 
of  ^e  system.  If  then  the  king  was  henceforth  special 
»f  the  folkland,  the  folkland  itself  becomes  scarcely  dis- 
shable  from  the  royal  demesne ;  and  every  estate  cut  out 
Fhether  turned  into  bookland  or  not,  would  seem  to  place  the 
'  in  a  personal  relation  to  the  king  which  was  fulfilled  by  mili- 
enrice.  Every  man  who  was  in  the  king's  pekce  was  liable  The  duty  of 
summoned  to  the  host  at  the  king's  call,  but  the  king's  defence. 
3  especially ;  the  former  for  national  defence,  the  latter  for 
vice  ^ :  but  all  the  English  wars  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 

\  penooal  duty  was  at  every  turn  conditioned  by  the  possession  of 

idL 

e  Gneist,  Self-government,!.  13,  18.     In  the  Karoling  period  this 

I  annament  already  bore  the  name  of  the  landwehr.    *  Ad  defeusionem  i|  i 

onmes  sine  nlla  excusatione  veniant.'  Edict.  Pistense,  a.d.  864,  c.  2 7. 

himiis  nt  cujuscnmque  nostrum  homo,  in  cujuscunque  regno  sit,  cum 

I  nio  in  hoetem  vel  aliis  suis  utilitatibus  pergat,  nisi  talis  regni  invasio, 

antweri  dicant,  quod  absit,  acciderit,  ut  omnis  populus  illius  regni  I 

1  repellendam  communiter  pergat.'      Gonv.  Marsn.  a.d.  847.  adn. 

,  I  5.    The  continuance  of  the  fyrd  as  a  general  armament  of  the 

during  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  defensive 

ter  of  uie  warfiure  with  the  Danes ;  otherwise  it  might  have  sunk,  as  on 

itinent,  to  the  mere  wcuta  or  police  of  the  country  (see  above,  p.  77) ; 

ict«r  which  it  possessed  in  England  also,  and  which  was  called  out  | ; 

legidation  of  Edward  I.    It  is  important  to  note  this  double  cha« 

qI  ih$  third  obligation  of  the  tiinoda  necessitas ;  watch  and  Tratd.  v 

O 
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centuries  were  wars  of  defence,  and  hence  the  fyrd  system  waft 

maintained  in  its  integrity,  although  the  special  duty  of  the 

thegnS)  as  afterwards  that  of  the  knights,  subsisted  side  by  dde 

opmposition  with  it.    StilL  as  in  the  most  primitive  times,  the  host  contained 

of  tn6  funuy. 

the  free  people  fighting  in  their  local  organisation,  and  the 
specially  qualified,  specially  bound,  servants  and  companions  of 
the  leaders  \  The  cultivators  of  Kent  might  not  be  bound  by 
the  special  service  ^,  might  pay  gavel,  or  rent,  instead  of  fight* 
ing,  be  drengs  instead  of  thegns  or  knights,  but  they  had  no  ri^ 
to  hold  back  from  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Farm  of  76.  In  the  region  of  legislation^  beside  the  general  tone  and 

unchanJgecL  tendency  which  have  been  illustrated  under  the  heads  of  justiea 
and  land-tenure,  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  and  the  accom- 
panying increase  of  territorial  influences  could  appear  only  in  ti» 
form  of  enactment,  or  in  the  growth  or  elimination  of  the 
principle  of  personal  law.  In  the  former  point  no  change  ii 
perceptible.  Ethelred  and  Canute  invariably  express  the  comwl 
and  consent  of  the  wise  men  of  the  nation  to  their  promulgation 
of  the  laws,  just  as  Ini  and  Alfred  had  done.  The  king  never 
legislates  by  his  own  ordinance.  The  codes  are  in  fact  not » 
much  the  introductions  of  new  principles  as  the  declarations  d 
the  customs  or  common  law  of  the  race,  dating  from  &r  heyonl 
the  existence  of  written  record,  preserved  in  the  memories  of  ti* 
wise,  and  kept  alive  for  the  most  part  in  constant  general  expe* 
rience.  It  may  be  that,  when  the  knowledge  of  law  has  becomt 
professional,  or  when  under  new  influences  indigenous  custoB»> 
are  becoming  obsolete,  they  are  written  down  in  books ;  but  u 
a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  a  publication  of  laws  is  the  result  of 
some  political  change  or  series  of  changes  ;  so  that  the  veryi^ 
of  legislation  implies  some  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  legisktor. 

one  against  malefactors,  the  other  against  armed  hosts.  In  the  Gennii 
trinoda  necessitas  the  wacta  is  more  important  becanse  in  more  consttf* 
requisition  than  the  lantweri;  in  England  the  fyrd  is  in  more  ooi»ti>t 
requisition,  until  after  the  Conquest,  than  the  watch ;  but  the  two  ideii  tf* 
never  really  divorced. 

*  Above,  p.  30. 

*  See  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  1-liv.  Elton,  Tenures  of  Kent.  pp.  45*5* 
The  drengs  who  held  lands  under  the  archbishop  were  tamed  into  koi^ 
by  Lanfiranc.    Epp.  Cant\i&v.  p.  12^. 
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The  most  ancient  G-ermanic   code,  the  Pactus  Legis  Salicae,  New  legisla- 

fieems  to  mark  tbe  period  at  which  the  several  Frank  tribes  result  of 

some 
•dmitted  the   sovereignty   of  the   Salian  king.     The  laws   of  national 

Ethelbert  of  Kent  were  the  immediate  result  of  the  conversion^ ; 

■those  of  Wihtraed  and  Ini,  of  the  changes  which  a  century  of 

church  organisation  made  necessary  in  that  kingdom  and  in 

Wessex.  The  codes  of  Alfred  and  Edgar  are  the  legislation  which 

the  consolidation  of  the   several   earlier  kingdoms  under  the 

Vest  Sas^on  house  demanded,  the  former  fbr  Wessex,  Kent  and. 

Mercia*,  the  latter  for  the  whole  of  England.     Not  the  least 

important  part  of  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Edward  are  clothed  in 

the  form  of  treaty  with  the  East  Anglian  Danes,     The  laws  of 

Ganate  are  the  enunciation,  with  the  confirmation  of  the  con- 

^eror,  now  the  elected  king,  of  the  legislation  which  he  had 

fromlsed  to  preserve  to  the  people  who  accepted  him.     Most  of 

the  shorter  laws  are  of  the  nature  of  amendments,  but  serve 

occasionally  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  a  common  and  uniform 

juisprudence  which  testifies  to  the  increase  in  strength  of  the 

power  that  could  enforce  it.     Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  issue  of 

tcode  illustrates  the  progress  of  legislative  power  in  assimilating 

dd  customs  or  enacting  provisions  of  general  authority.    The 

ihire  of  the   provincial  folkmoots  in  authorising  legislation, 

flnagh  not  in  originating  it,  appears  as  late  as  the  reign  of 

Athelstan ;  but  the  single  instance  that  proves  it  exhibits  it  iii 

the  form  of  acceptance  only.     The  bishops  and  thegns  of  Kent, 

Mrl  and  ceorl,  acquiesce  in  the  enactments  of  the  witenagemot 

•t  Greatley  ». 

■  The  increase  of  territorial  influences    might    naturally  be  Question  of 

personal 

•qwcted  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  personal  law  wherever  law. 
»  existed,  except  in  the  border  territories  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
hncL    But  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  local  custom,  it  may  be 

^  Bdde,  H.  E.  ii.  5.  '  Inter  caetera  bona  quae  genti  suae  consulendo. 
^MtBarebttt,  etiam  decreta  illi  judiciorum  jiixta  exempla  Roinanorum  cum 
^Qttilio  sapientium  constituit.' 

'  *  Kolui  multa  de  meis  in  scriptura  ponere  quia  dubitamus  quid  posteris 
htde  plaoeret ;  aed  quae  repperi  diebus  Inae  regis  cognati  mei,  vel  Ofiae 
Keroeoomm  regis,  vel  iBthelbrihtes  qui  primus  in  Anglorum  gente  bapti- 
*^  eft  rex,  quae  mihi  justiora  visa  sunt,  haec  collegi  et  caetera  dimiai,* 
Al&«d,  Inftrod.  49,  §  5).  »  See  above,  p.  ii^, 

02 
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questioned  whether  in  England  the  system  of  personal  law  ever 

Tables  of      prevailed  to  an  extent  worth  recording.     It  is  true  that  the 

vergii  8.      tables  of  wergilds  of  the  different  kingdoms  differ  ^ ;  hut  the 

differences  are  very  superficial,  nor  is  there  anything  that  shows 

certainly  that  the  wergild  of  the  slain  stranger  was  estimated  by 

the  law  of  his  own  nation  and  not  by  that  of  the  province  in 

which  he  was  slain.    But  if  there  ever  was  a  period  at  which  the 

former  was  the  rule,  it  must  have  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 

ifnited  kingdom  was   ranged  under  the   threefold  division  of 

Division  of    West  Saxoo,  Mercian  and  Danish  law,  an  arrangement  whiA 

;he  country  .  ••lomi 

according  to  appears  to  be  entirely  territorial  ^.  The  practice  of  presentment 
of  Englishry  in  the  case  of  murder  which  was  once  attributed  to 
Canute '  is  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  innovations  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  laws  of  Edgar  however  contain  an 
enactment  which  seems  to  give  to  the  Danes  some  privilege  of 
personal  law,  if  not  also  of  actual  legislation.  In  the  Supple- 
mentum  enacted  at  the  Council  of  Wihtbordesstan,  the  king  and 
witan  enact  an  ordinance  for  the  whole  population  of  the  king- 
dom, English,  Danish  and  British  ;  but  with  a  sort  of  saying 

Bight  of  the  clause,  'I  will  that  secular  rights  stand  among  the  Danes  witk 
as  good  laws  as  they  best  may  choose.  But  with  the  English  let 
that  stand  which  I  and  my  witan  have  added  to  the  dooms  of 
my  forefathers  for  the  behoof  of  all  my  people.  Only  let  this 
ordinance  be  common  to  all  *.'  This  is  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  Danes  of  the  Danelaga  not  only  to  retain  their 
own  customs,  but  to  modify  them  on  occasion  :  the  few  custonu 
which  they  specially  retained  are  enumerated  by.  Canute,  and 
seem  to  be  only  nominally  at  variance  with  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, whilst  of  their  exercise  of  the  right  of  separate  legislation 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence.     And  what  is  true  of  the  Dane% 

*  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  394-400. 

^  See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  433. 

^  LI.  Edw.  Conf.  §  16.  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  I.  cap.  x  (Select  Chart«^ 
p.  192).  A  similar  measure  may  possibly  have  been  taken  by  Canate.  » 
an  unknown  man  was  found  slain,  he  was  presumed  to  be  a  NonDan*  aiw 
the  hundred  fined  accordingly,  unless  they  could  prove  that  he  was  £?gl0^ 
*  Non  procedit  nee  solvatur  pro  murdro  Anglicus  sed  Francigena ;  ex  q** 
vero  deest  qui  interfectum  hominem  comprobet  Anglicum  esse,  FraocigeBi 
reputatur.'    LI.  Henr.  I,  §  92.  6, 

^  Edgar,  iv.  §  2. 1. 
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ifly  true  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  :  the  vari-  Personal  law 

*  ,     not  impor- 

of  custom  are  verbal  rather  than  real ;  and  where,  as  in  tant  in 
e  of  the  wergilds,  they  are  real,  they  are  territorial  rather 
ersonal.  The  deeper  differences  of  Briton  and  Saxon  laws 
Western  border,  or  of  early  Danish  and  English  custom 
it  Anglia  were  settled  by  special  treaty,  such  as  those 
•ed  and  Edward  with  Guthrum,  and  the  ordinance  of 
mssetas.  The  subject  of  personal  law  then  illustrates  the 
-Sax^  development  only  incidentally ;  there  was  no  such 
ice  amongst  the  customs  of  the  English  races  as  existed 
n  Frank,  Visigoth  and  Koman,  or  even  between  Frank, 
onian  and  Lombard. 
Of  the   influence  of  the  Danes   and  Norsemen  on  the  Effect  of 

Danish  in- 

utional  life  of  England,  whether  in  their  character  as  vasion. 
Tors  generally,  or  in  special  relation  to  the  districts  which 
ivaged,  divided  and  colonised,  little  that  is  affirmative  can 
tainly  stated.  For  nothing  is  known  of  their  native  in- 
)n8  at  the  time  of  their  first  inroads  ;  and  the  differences 
in  the  customs  of  the  Danelaga  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
id  which  follow  the  Norse  occupation,  are  small  in  them- 
and  might  almost  with  equal  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
tion  between  Angle  and  Saxon.  The  extent  of  the  Danish 
tion  southward  is  marked  by  the  treaty  of  Alfred  and 
iim,  *  upon  the  Thames,  along  the  Lea  to  its  source,  then  Limits  of 
X)  Bedford  and  then  upon  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street  ^'  pation. 
3  north  they  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tyne ;  and  their 
rn  boundary  was  the  mountain  district  of  Yorkshire, 
loreland  and  Cumberland  ^.  Over  all  this  region  the  traces 
ir  colonisation  abound  in  the  villages  whose  names  end 
v'  the  Scandinavian  equivalent  of  the  English  'tun,*  or 
' :  the  division  into  wapentakes  may  be  Scandinavian 
probably  than  Anglian,  and  the  larger  arrangement  of  the 
gt  or  ridings  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  may  be  of  the 
Drigin.     But  it  i»  not  probable  that  they  introduced  any 

-.  and  Gnthr.  §  i. 

)  Mr.  BobertBon*8  Essay  on  the  Dane-law  in  Scotland,  undet  \i^x  <^ 

^ings,  ii  430-444.    Freeman,  Norm,  Conq.  i.  644-647. 
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rheinftision  substantial  clianffes  into  the  customs  of  the  common  law,  for 

)f  Danish  o   .  ,  .       .  1 

isageswas    several  reasons.     In  the  first  place  their  ors^anisation  for  the 

lot  great,  ,       ,  ^  .  ° 

)wing  to       purpose  of  colonisation  was  apparently  only  temporary.   It  was 

ineir  own  «»  ^  At*        \ 

)ondition;  nearly  two  centuries  before  they  enected  a  permanent  settlement, 
during  which  period  they  ravaged  the  coasts  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  either  returned  home  or  remained  in  camp.  Their 
expeditions  were  headed  "by  independent  chieftains  allied,  as  the 
old  Saxons  had  been,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  and  after  the  war  was 
over  returning  to  equality  and  isolation.  They  were  lujcordin^y 
far  more  likely  to  amalgamate  with  the  Anglian  population  which 
submitted  to  them^  than  to  create  a  great  and  new  nation  upon 
lines  of  their  own.  The  evidence  of  a  popular  migration,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  settlement,  is  wanting,  and  although  the 
local  extermination  of  the  natives  must  have  occasionally  made 
the  institution  of  a  new  organisation  necessary",  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  instances  Were  not  numerous  enough  to  alter  the 
md  possibly  general  complexion  of  society.  In  the  second  place,  the  Angles 
ifflnitywith  whom  they  conquered  were,  of  all  the  English  tribes,  the  most 
closely  connected  with  them  in  their  primitive  homes:  the 
civilisation  which  the  Danes  now  possessed  was  probably  about 
equal  to  that  which  the  Angles  had  had  three  centuries  before; 
they  were  still  heathens,  and  of  their  legal  system  we  know  no 
more  than  that  they  used  the  universal  customs  of  compurga- 
tion, wergild,  and  other  pecuniary  compositions  for  the  breadi 
of  the  peace '.  Their  heathenism  they  renounced  with  scarcely  » 
struggle,  and  the  rest  of  their  jurisprudence  needed  only  to  be 
translated  into  English^.  Just  as  in  France  the  Normans  adopted 
the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  conquered,  so  in  England  the 
Danes  sank  almost  immediately  into  the  mass  of  the  Angles. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influx  of  a  body  of  new  settleit 
whose  ideas  of  freedom  had  not  been  trained  or  shackled  wi4 

^  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  148. 

^  Such  perhaps  was  the  original  confederation  of  the  Five  Boroiigliil 
above,  p.  93. 

'  See  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Guthnim,  and  Edward  and  Gkithnim.  W 
lahslit  of  the  Danes  is  the  wite  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  in  many  oaMi 
as  we  have  already  seen,  new  names,  rather  than  new  customs,  daAe  frtA 
the  Danish  occupation  :  the  earl,  the  hold,  the  grith,  the  trithing,  the  waiMB" 
take  perhaps,  supersede  the  old  names,  but  with  no  perceptiUe  diffioifl^ 
of  meaning. 


ution  which,  as  well  as  their  confederation,  seems  to  date  |jj| 

leir  foundation  in  the  ninth  century.  But  speculation  oa 
oints  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
md  Angle  population  began  from  the  moment  of  the 
doiL  The  peace  of  Alfred  and  Guthrum  established 
•cial  equality  of  the  races  :  the  prowess  and  policy  of 
1  and  of  Ethelfleda  reunited  the  Southern  Danes  under  Speedy 
38t  Saxoift  dynasty,  and  the  royal  houses  of  Northumbria  Danes  and  1 

essex  intermarried.  The  attraction  of  the  largera  nd  more    ^     '  '\ 

it  mass,  itself  consolidated  by  the  necessity  of  defence,  m    l 

e  quarrels  of  the  Danish  chieftains  amongst  themselves,  :  ™    * 

e  way   to   their  incorporation.     The  spasmodic  efforts 
Northumbrian  Danes  were  checked  by  Edmund  and 
;  and  Edgar,  who  saw  that  the  time  was  come  to  join 
md  Mercian  on  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  West 

lertton,  ScotUnd,  &c.  ii.  269.  *  It  will  be  found  that  at  the  date  of 
rman  Conquest,  oontrary  to  the  usually  received  idea,  a  greater 
of  freedom  was  enjoyed  in  the  Danelage  than  in  England  proper, 
her  worda  Wessex  and  English  Mercia.  Throughout  the  latter 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Gavellers  of  East  Kent,  military  tenure 
>  have  prevailed  with  hardly  any  exception  ...  In  the  Danelage,  on 
jary»  omitting  Yorkshire  from  the  calculation,  between  a  third  and 
of  the  entire  population  were  classified  either  as  liberi  homines,  or 
m  .  .  •  Free  socage,  the  very  tenure  of  which  is  sometimes  supposed 
been  peculiarly  a  relic  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  appears  to  have  been 
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Saxon,  consolidated  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  with  h 
The  Danish  Odo,  Oskytel,  and  Oswald  were  archbishops 
than  a  century  after  Halfdane  had  divided  Northumbria ; 
the  struggles  of  Ethelred,  Sweyn  and  Canute,  the  i 
differences  can  scarcely  be  traced.  The  facility  with  wl 
Danes  of  the  eleventh  century  conquered  the  province 
their  kinsmen  had  occupied  in  the  ninth  can  scarcely  be 
to  this  cause  with  more  probability  than  to  the  fact  that 
and  East  Anglia  during  the  Anglian  period  had  never 
with  Wessex.  The  ill-consolidated  realm  of  Edred  b: 
between  Edwy  and  Edgar,  just  as  that  of  Ethelred 
Edmund  and  Canute,  and  that  of  Canute  between  Hai 
Hardicanute. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  whilst  very  cone 
political  modifications  and  even  tei-ritorial  changes  folio 
Danish  conquest  of  the  ninth  century,  whilst  a  rougher,  s 
and  perhaps  freer  element  was  introduced  into  the  society  i 
into  the  blood  of  the  Angles,  the  institutional  history  is  no 
affected  by  it.  During  the  conquest  the  Danes  were  the 
here\  when  it  was  over  they  subsided  into  the  conditions  o 
society  as  they  found  it;  their  magistrates,  their  coins,  tl 
customs,  like  their  dwelling  places,  retained  for  a  while  i 
names ;  but  under  those  names  they  were  substantially  i 
with  the  magistrates,  coins  and  customs  of  the  Angles,  ai 
course  of  time  sank  all  differences  in  a  common  nomenc 

Nor  again  can  much  of  the  constitutional  chang 
followed  the  second  Danish  domination,  that  founded  b 
and  Canute,  be  attributed  to  the  infusion  of  new  custo 
the  North^.    Its  chief  effects  were  political,  and  its  const 


*  If  the  authenticity  of  the  Constitutiones  Forestaie,  ascribed  1 
were  proved,  they  might  be  useful  as  marking  the  introductioi 
law  into  England ;  but  they  are  either  spurious,  or  so  much  inter 
to  be  without  value.  They  are  accepted  indeed  by  Kemble  and  La 
and  with  some  hesitation  by  Schmid  also  (Gesetze,  p.  Ivi),  but  I 
rejects  them  as  a  fabrication  of  much  later  date  (EIrit.  Ueberscha 
Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  73  2,  thinks  that  the  code  carries  its  o 
tation  with  it,  and  Brunner  (in  Holtzendorff  s  Encyclopadie,  p.  13 
in  it  the  ring  of  Norman  legal  terminology.  Besides  these  U^ 
5titution  of  the  buskarls  is  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  n 


.  Canute^ %  Earldoms.  rjoi 

lences  may  be  referred  to  political  far  more  than  to  etbDical  No  new 

,  usages  intro- 

The  laws  of  Canute  are  but  a  reproduction  of  those  of  duced  by 

,  ,  ,    Canute  into 

Emd  Ethelred ;  not  a  single  custom  can  be  assigned  to  his  the  laws. 

ith  any  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  found  earlier;  the 

je  of  England  is  no  more  affected  by  that  of  Denmark  in  »a 

^enth  century  than  in  the  ninth.    The  changes  which  are 

le,  and  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  general  sketch 

'en  of  the  growth  of  the  royal  power,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 

t  that  Canute  was   really  a  conqueror  and  the  ruler  of 

tr  wider  if  less  civilised  territories  than  England.     His 

I  in  the  forms  of  charters  and  writs,  if  they  were  really 

ig  more  than  clerical  variations,  simply  show  that  he  did 

strong  hand  what  Ethelred  had  done  with  a  weak  one.  ^ 

tie^eat  mark  of  his  policy,  the  division  of  England  into 

eat  earldoms  or  duchies,  may  be  paralleled  with  the  state 

^  under  Edgar  and  his  sons. 

however  possible  to  refer  the  last  measure  to  an  idea  of  imperial 

,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  character  of 

icing  something  like  the  imperial  system  which  Canute  Canute. 

.  Germany.       He   ruled,   nominally   at   least,   a   larger 

an  dominion  than  any  English  sovereign  has  ever  done  ; 

'haps  also  a  more  homogeneous  one.    No  potentate  of  the  j 

me  near  him  except  the  king  of  Germany,  the  emperor,  * 

lom  he  was  allied  as  an  equal  The  king  of  the  Norwegians, 

ties,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Swedes  ^,  was  in  a  position  to 

I  Scandinavian  empire  with  Britain  annexed.     Canute's 

1  of  his  dominions  on  his  death-bed,  showed  that  he  saw 

( Freeman,  Norm.  Gonq.  i .  73  3 .  Although  they  recall  very  distinctly 
iiesof  the  primitive  comitatus  (above,  p.i  50,  n.  2),they  do  not  concern 
tional  History  further,  and  add  in  no  important  degree  to  the  ele- 
ready  existing  in  English  society.  The  heriot  is  often  regarded  as 
ution  of  Canute ;  but  there  are  many  examples  of  the  custom  in  the 
much  earlier,  which  show  that  he  bimply  declared  the  law  of  an 
probftbly  primitive,  usage.  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  99.  The  heriots  of 
d.  Bishop  of  Elmham  (Cod.  Dipl.  dcccclvii),  Ethelwald  the  ealdor- 
jlzxiii),  Elfgar  (mcoxxiii),  Beorhtric  (ccccxcii),  and  many  others 
ini;  and  they  seem  to  imply  an  assessment  similar  to  Canute's 
Lod  in  this  view  of  the  case,  where  the  payment  had  become  a 
monnt  due  from  persons  of  a  particular  rank,  it  '  became  possible 
sn  to  be  charged  with  it.'  In  other  words  the  heriot  was  become  a 
m.  the  land  rather  than  on  the  person.  "^ 

bis  letter  to  the  hiahops,  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  A.D.  10^\. 
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:!anute'8       this  to  be  impossible ;  Norway,  for  a  century  and  a  half  a 
wrmanent    strong  hand  was  removed,  was  broken  up  amongst  an  am 

)rcon8oli-  °         .       .  .  .     ^  ® 

iated.  crew  of  piratic  and  bloodthirsty  princes,  nor  could  D( 

be  regarded  as  likely  to  continue  united  with  Englani 
English  nation  was  too  much  divided  and  demoralised 
tain  hold  on  Scandinavia,  even  if  the  condition  of  the  lat 
allowed  it.  Hence  Canute  determined  that  during  his  life, 
his  death,  the  nations  should  be  governed  on  their  own  pri 
and  as  the  Saxons,  the  Bavarians,  the  Swabians  and  the  '. 
nians  obeyed  Conrad  the  Salic,  so  the  Danes,  the  Nor? 
the  Swedes  and  the  English  should  obey  liim.  But  still 
the  four  nations  of  the  English,  Northumbrians,  East 
Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  might,  each  under  their  own  i 
leader,  obey  a  sovereign  who  was  strong  enough  to  enforc 
Peudaiten-  amongst  them.  Tbe  great  earldoms  of  Canute's  reig 
Canute's  perhaps  a  nearer  approach  to  a  feudal  division  of  Englai 
jy  earls.  anything  which  followed  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  of 
was  a  vast  territory  in  which  the  earl,  an  old  Merciar 
united  the  great  territories  of  the  national  sethel  with  the 
authority  and  domain  of  the  ealdorman,  and  exercised  th 
administration  of  justice,  limited  only  by  the  king's  ree 
the  bishops.  And  the  extent  to  which  this  creation  of  \ 
earldoms  affected  the  history  of  the  next  half-  century  ca 
exaggerated.  The  certain  tendency  of  such  an  arrange 
become  hereditary,  and  the  certain  tendency  of  the  hei 
occupation  of  great  fiefs  ultimately  to  overwhelm  th 
power,  are  well  exemplified.  The  process  by  which,  as  ^ 
seen,  the  king  concentrates  in  himself  the  representatioi 
nation,  as  judge,  patron,  and  landlord,  reaches  its  climax 
break  up,  save  where  the  king's  hand  is  strong  enough 
fast  what  he  has  inherited,  and  the  people  coherent  en< 
a«ign  of       sustain  him.     The  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  C< 

Sdwardthe  *  n 

Confessor,  is  little  more  than  the  variation  of  the  balance  of  power  1 
the  families  of  Godwin  and  Leofric;  the  power  of  the  witer 
is  wielded  by  the  great  earls  in  turn ;  each  has  his  alliei 
the  Welsh,  Irish  and  Scottish  princes,  each  his  friends  anc 
on  the  continent :  at  tl[ieix  sitemate  dictation  the  king  i 


i 
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misses  his  wife,  names  and  sets  aside  his  bishops.     The  Policy  of 
ion  of  the  realm  is  imminent.     The  work  of  Godwin  is  Leofric 
1  by  the  exaltation  of  Harold,  who  saw  the  evils  of  the 
I  state  and  attempted  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  family 
s  to   unite  the  house  of  Leofric  in  the  support  of  a 

I  sovereignty.     But  the  policy  of  Leofric,  followed  out 
lukewarm  patriotism  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  opened  the 

the  Norman  Conquest  by  disabling  the  right  arm  of 
The  Norman  Conquest  restored  national  unity  at  a 
ious  temporary  sacrifice,  just  as  the  Danish  Conquest  in 
Tiys,  and  by  a  reverse  process,  had  helped  to  create  it. 

II  this  however  there  is  nothing  that  would  lead  to  the 
ion  of  any  formal  infusion  of  Scandinavian  polity  ^.     The 
),  so  far  as  it  is  new,  is  rather  Frank  or  German,  and  in 
J  rather  than  in  the  rear  of  the  indigenous  development, 
i  glance  at  the  Karoluigian  legislation  of  the  ninth  en-  Question  of 
^gests  the  important  question  whether  the  legal  measures  of  Frank 

by  Alfred  and  his  descendants  were  to  any  great  extent  the  later 
ed  by  continental  precedents.      The  intercourse  between  system.  ""^^ 

courts  had  been  close  and  constant,  the  social  condition 
wo  nations  was  far  more  uniform  than  a  superficial  view 
history  would  lead  us  to  believe,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
VQ  legislative  periods  there  are  coincidences  which  can 

be  regarded  as  accidental.  During  the  reign  of  the 
!!harles  the  Frank  court  was  the  home  of  English  exiles, 

as  of  English  scholars^.  Egbert  «pent  as  a  banished 
France  three  years,  one  of  which  was  marked  by  Charles's 

un,  M.  A.  ii.  ^7^*  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  views  of 
antiquaries,  who  refer  every  point  of  similarity  between  Scandi> 
I  England  to  Ncove  and  Danish  influences  in  Britain,  seem  to  be 
k1  in  ignorance  of  the  body  of  English  history  which  existv^d  earlier 
Nerse  invasions,  the  civilising  and  ChriNtianising  influence  of 
on  ScancUnavia,  and  the  common  stock  of  institutions  that  both 
ies  possessed.  The  temperate  and  critical  treatment  of  Konrad 
I  strongly  in  contrast  with  this.  But  even  the  introduction  of  the 
and  the  forest  law  are  to  a  certain  extent  outside  our  present 
the  former  was  no  permanent  institution,  and  the  latter  rests  on 
evidence  to  be  accepted.  I  have  therefore  preferred  to  mention 
aportant  about  them  under  other  heads. 

le  letters  of  Ofla,  Alcuin  and  Charles,  in  the  Councils  and  £lccle« 
>ocament8  ;  iii.  487, 498; 561-565.  '■? 


^ 
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Intercourse  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  ^.  It  is  quite  possible  tkt 
Saxon  kings  there  he  conceived  the  desire  of  establishing  a  supremacy  over 
Kcoroiings;  i^^  English  kingdoms  as  well  as  the  idea  of  binding  to  himself 
and  his  dynasty  the  mother  church  of  the  land  in  alliance  for 
mutual  patronage  '^.  The  character  and  some  part  of  the  history 
of  Ethelwulf  are  in  strict  parallel  with  those  of  Lewis  the  PioiM, 
whose  correspondent  he  was  in  his  early  years  and  whose  grand- 
daughter he  married  on  his  return  from  his  Roman  pilgrimage. 
Alfred  drew  from  the  empire  some  at  least  of  the  scholars  whose 
assistance  in  the  restoration  of  learning  repaid  to  a  great  extent 
the  debt  due  to  England  for  the  services  of  Alcuin.  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Otto  the  Great  were  married  to  two  of  the  sisters  of 
Athelstan ;  and  whilst  Otto  was  consolidating  the  Saxon  empira 
on  the  continent,  his  nephew  was  gathering  subject  kings  at  his 
court  and  taking  to  himself  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustas, 
contempo-    As  Otto  collected  the  great  duchies  of  Germany  into  the  handi 

rary  policy  ,  . 

of  the  Saxon  of  his  SOUS  and  sons-in-law,  Edgar  placed  the  great  ealdorman** 
ships  of  England  in  the  hands  of  his  own  kinsmen.    In  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  at  the  same  time  England  was  largely  copying 
from  the  manuals  of  Frank  statesmanship.     The  Anglo-Saxon 
Canons  and  Penitentials  of  the  tenth  century  are  in  great  part 
Intercourse  translations  and  expansions  of  the  Frank  books  of  discipline 
which  had  a  hundred  years  earlier  been  based  on  the  works  of 
Theodore  and  Egbert.     It  would  be  very  rash  to  affirm  that 
while  the  bishops,  who  composed  so  large  a  part  of  the  wite** 
gemot,  sought  foreign  models  for  their  canons,  they  did  not  seek 
foreign   models  for  the   secular  laws.     Dunstan   had  learned 
monastic  discipline  where  he  might  also  have  furnished  himaeK 
with  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  great  office  of  first  adviser  to 
Periods  of     the  king.     But  the  brilliant  period  of  imperial  legislfttioii  WM 
English        over  before  the  time  of  Alfred ;  in  the  disorganisation  rf  Ai 
do  not  coin-  latter  period  of  the  Karolings  much  of  the  frumework  of  their 
system  had  ceased  to  exist  except  in  the  law  books ;  and  tht 
parallels  between  Frank  and  English  law  must  not  be  preMtl 

^  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  836.     Brihtric  died  in  AJ).  802:   Egbert's  stij^ 
France  must  have  covered  the  date  of  Charles's  ooronatioQ. 
^  iiee  Chapter  VIII.  p.  256. 
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withotit  allowing  for  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  them  and  for  the  fundamental  stock  of  common  prin- 
ciples and  customs  which  underlay  them.  The  law  which  provided  Cknnci- 
ihat  the  landless  man  must  haye  a  lord  appears  in  the  Capitu-  law  and 
laries  of  Charles  the  Bald  half  a  century  before  it  appears  in  the 
dooms  of  Athelstan^.  The  judicial  investigations  made  by  Alfred 
through  his  '  fideles '  may  remind  us  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Frank  missi^ :  in  England,  as  in  the  empire,  the  head  of  the  shire 
^  wceives  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  law  courts ' :  and  the 
great  thegn  is  allowed  to  swear  by  the  agency  of  a  representative*. 
Tet  all  these  may  be  merely  the  results  of  similar  circumstances. 
&  other  points,  where  the  coincidences  are  more  striking,  difPer- 
ttce  of  circumstances  may  be  fatal  to  an  affirmative  theory.  It 
*tonot  be  safely  said  that  Edgar's  regulations  for  the  hundred  Uncertainty 

.  .  of  connexion. 

iM  borrowed  from  the  law  of  Childebert  and  Clothair,  or  that 
fthehed's  rating  of  the  eight  hides  to  furnish  a  helm  and  coat 
f  «f  mail  was  an  imitation  of  the  Frank  practice ',  or  that  the  pay- 
^lent  of  Danegeld  in  a.d.  991  was  consciously  adopted  on  the 
]il«cedent  created  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  a.d,  861,  866  and  877 
in  Gaul  and  Lotharingia  ®,  Jurists  will  probably  always  differ 
ti  to  the  relation  between  the  scabini  of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  the 

*  Above,  p.  80. 

'  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  497.  'Nam  omnia  pane  totius  suae  regionis  judicia, 
f|tte  in  absentia  sua  fiebant  sagaciter  investigabat  qualiter  fierent,  ju8ta  aut 
^Hxm  injusta ;  axtt  vero  si  aliquam  in  illis  judiciis  iniquitatem  intelligere 
l^aaet^  ieniter  advocatos  ilios  ipsos  judioes  aut  per  se  ipsum  aut  per  alios 
■RtOB  ^leles  quoslibet  interrogabat.* 

*  Above,  p.  113. 

*  Banks,  §  5.  Select  Charters,  p.  64.  Waitz,  D.V.  G.  iv.  328.  *  Honorem 
■idm  talem  nostris  vassallis  domihicis  concedimus,  ut  ipsi  non  sicut  reliqui 
^fton  propria  sacramentum  jurent,  sed  melior  homo  lUorum  et  credibilior 

agere  non  difierat.'  Cap.  Yem.  a.d.  884,  c.  ii.  '  Exceptis  nostris 
s  dominicis  pro  quibus  illorum  homines  meliores  juramentum  persol- 
'    Ibid.  c.  4.     Baluze,  ii.  195,  197.     But  this  existed  a  century  before 

the  Lex  Saxonam,  where  the  noble  is  allowed  to  swear  *  in  manu  liti  sui 
sua  armata ;'  c.  8. 

'  Robertson,  Ensays,  p.  x. 

*  See  the  Capitularies  of  A.D.  861  (Baluze,  ii.  103)  and  877.     'Haec 
^ata  est  exactio  Nortmannis  qui  erant  in  Sequana  tribuenda  ut  a 

ejus  recederent.'    The  tax  in  a.d.  877  is  twelve  denarii  from  the 
indominicatus ;  from  the  mansus  ingenuilis  four  from  the  rent,  four 
the  tenant ;  from  the  mansus  servilis  two  from  the  rent  and  two  from 
Ik  tenant.    Baluze,  ii.  175,  176.     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  loa.    Robertson, 
IJ8,  pp.  116,  117.     Ann.  S.  Bertin,  a.d.  866. 
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Parallels  not  assistant  tbegns  of  the  shiremoot  ^ ;  whether  the  twelve  senior 
thegns  who  swear  to  accase  none  falsely  are  a  jury  of  inquest 
like  the  inquisitors  of  Lewis,  or  a  compurgatory  body  to  deter- 
mine on  the  application  of  the  ordeal.     The  oath  imposed  by 
Canute  on  every  one  above  the  age  of  twelve,  that  he  will  not 
be  a  thief  nor  cognisant  of  theft  ^,  runs  back  through  the  common 
form  to  Edmund's  oath  of  allegiance,^  and  finds  parallels  in  the 
earliest  legislation  of  Charles  the  Great*.     In  more  than  one 
passage  the  collection  of  early  English  usages,  known  as  ihe 
Leges  Henrici  Primi,  recalls  the  exact  language  of  the  Capitur 
laries   and   of  still   earlier  laws  **.     But  although  we  may  be 
inclined  to  reject  the  theory  that  refers  all  such  importations 
of  Frank  law  to  the  Norman  lawyers,  and  to  claim  for  th» 
institutions,  which  like  trial  by  jury  came  to  full  growth  oft 
English  soil,  a  native  or  at  least  a  common  Germanic  origin^ 
it  is  wiser  and  safer  to  allow  the  coincidences  to   speak  for 
themselves  j  and  to  avoid  a  positive  theory  that  the  first  inde- 
pendent  investigator  may  find  means  of  demolishing.      Itii 
enough  that,  although  in  different  lines  and  in  widely  contrasted 
political  circumstances,  royalty  was  both  in  England  and  on  tba 
continent  working  itseK  into  forms  in  which  the  old  Germanio 

^  See  above,  p.  103. 

^  '  Yolumus  ut  omnis  homo  post  duodecimTim  aetatis  soae  annum  jmct 
quod  fur  esse  nolit  nee  furi  consentaneus.*  Canute,  ii.  §  ai.  Compare  witb 
this  the  later  regulations  of  Henry  II  and  Richard  I.     Select  Chartei% 

pp.  I37»  256. 

^  Select  Charters,  p.  66.  '  Ut  nemo  concelet  hoc  in  firatre  yel  proximo 
8U0  plus  quam  in  extraneo.' 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  Gr.  iv.  36S.     '  Judex  unusquisque  per  civitatem  fiicW 
jurare  ad  Dei  judicia  homines  credentes  juxta  quantos  praeviderit,  sea  bnf 
per  curtes  vel  vicoras  mansuros,  ut  cui  ex  ipsis  oognitum  fiierit,  id  est  hoaSr 
cidia,  furta,  adulteria  et  de  inlicitas  conjunctiones,  ut  nemo  eas  ooncelei 
Capit.  Langobard.  aj).  782,  c.  8.     Cf.  Capit.  Silvac.  A.D.  853;  Bato 

ii-  44»  45-  .   . 

*  See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  437,  438, 471,  472,  484,  485 ;  Thorpe,  Ancicv 

Laws,  pp.  507,  509,  510,  &c.  The  regulations  of  Athelstan  (il  (  M)* 
Edgar  (iii.  §  8)  and  Ethelred  (iv.  §  6)  respecting  coin,  may  be  compin» 
with  those  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (Baluze,  i.  433,  500),  and  Charles  the  Biii 
(ibid.  ii.  120,  lai).  Cf.  both  with  the  Boman  Law  (Just.  Cod.  il  (  u\ 
from  which  they  were  doubtless  derived.  The  law  against  holding  gemoti 
on  Sundays  and  festivals  (Ethelred,  v.  13 ;  Canute,  i.  15)  also  resembles  that 
of  Charles  the  Great  (Baluze,  L  283)  and  Charles  the  Bald  (ibii  & 
I40,  141). 
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'  the  kinff  is  scarcely  recosmisable,  whilst  the  influence  of  Similar  ten- 

®  .       /  °  '  .  denciesin 

tablished  organisations,  of  settled  homes,  and  hereditary  Frank  and 
:tions,  was  producing  a  territorial  system  of  government  history. 
wTi  to  the  race  in  its  early  stages.     A  strong  current  of 

events  will  produce  coincidences  in  the  history  of  nations 
whole  institutions  are  distinct ;  much  more  will  like 
stances  force  similarly  constituted  nations  into  like  expe- 
;  nay,  great  legislators  will  think  together  even  if  the 

that   suggest  the   thought  be  of  the   most  dissimilar 
^r.     No  amount  of  analogy  between  two  systems  can  by 
)rove  the  actual  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
Although  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  from  Formula  of 
adition  in  which  its  whole  organisation  depends  on  per-  ment. 
elations  to  that  in  which  everything  depends  on  territorial 
3  marked  at  each  step  by  some  change  in  the  royal  power, 
Btter  described  in  this  formula  than  as  a  progress  from 
racy  to  monarchy,  or  from  a  democratic  to  an  aristocratic 
chy,  or  from  alodialism  to  feudalism.     The  growth   of 
yal  power  was  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  what  it 

on  ,one  side,  it  lost  on  another.  The  king  became  the 
of  justice,  the  lord  and  patron  of  his  people,  the  owner  of  the 
lands  j  but  he  had  almost  immediately  to  part  with  the  sub- 
1  exercise  of  the  powers  so  appropriated.  By  the  grants  of 
;onstantly  increasing  in  number,  the  royal  demesne  was 
lally  diminished,  and  the  diminution  of  royal  demesne  made 
uition  of  the  people  the  only  available  means  of  meeting 
emergencies.  The  immunities  which  by  grant  or  by  pre-  Diminution 
)n  were  vested  in  the  holders  of  bookland,  actually  with-  real  powers. 
he  profits  and  powers  of  jurisdiction  from  the  source  from  '  ■ 

they  themselves  emanated.  The  patronage  or  lordship 
was  to  unite  the  king  more  closely  than  ever  before  with 
)ple,  was  intercepted  by  a  number  of  mesne  lordships  and  | 

>ritie8,  which  kept  them  in  reality  further  asunder. 
BUT  had  perfected  so  far  as  we  can  see  the  theory  of  royalty.  Boyalty 
1  collected,  we  are  told,  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  3600  ships,  highest  u 

1  -IT  .      ,   .        .  .    pomt  in  I 

every  summer  he  reviewed  and  exercised  m  circumnavi-  Edgar,  \ 

Britain,  thus  proyidiDg  for  present  defence  and  iot  \5afe 
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Edgar's        maintenance  of  permanent  discipline.    The  winter  and  spi 

administra-  ....... 

tion.  devoted  to  judicial  circuits,  in  which  he  traversed  all  tl: 

vinces  of  the  English,  and  accurately  inquired  into  the  < 
ance  by  the  magistrates  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  1 
decrees,  that  the  poor  might  not  suffer  injury  or  oppres 
the  hands  of  the  mighty^.  Possibly  the  tradition  is  b 
than  the  reality,  for  the  evil  times  that  followed  may  we 
suggested  an  exaggeration  of  past  blessings.     But  the  s] 

His  legisla-  Edgar's  legislation  is  good.  The  preamble  of  his  secul; 
declares  that  every  man  shall  be  worthy  of  folkright,  ] 
well  as  rich ;  and  the  penalties  for  unrighteous  judgmei 
the  promise  of  redress  by  the  king  in  the  last  resort 
diately  follow  ^.  With  his  death  the  evil  days  began  a 
The  strong  men  whom  he  had  curbed  to  his  service,  to 
vantage  of  the  youth  and  weakness  of  his  sons;  and  i 
divisions  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Ethelred  an  easy  prej 
Danes.  The  real  benefit  of  the  changes  of  the  precedii 
tury  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great  ealdormen,  and  t 

Increase  of   them  to  the  thegns.     The  local  lurisdictions  crew :  the 

the  power  of    -       ^.        ,         .^        ,  .  ,     ,     ,    ,  **  ,      . 

the  great      01  national  union  which  had  been  springing  up,  was 

lorcls* 

back  :  the  tribal  divisions  had  become  territorial,  but  the 
divisions  still.  The  great  lords  rounded  off  their  estai 
consolidated  their  jurisdictions :  each  had  his  own  natioi 
ecclesiastical  policy.  The  Mercian  Elf  here  banished  the 
and  replaced  them  with  married  clerks  j  the  East  Anglian 
win,  God's  friend,  and  the  East-Saxon  Brihtnoth,  dro 
the  clerks  and  replaced  the  monks  ^.  Where  ecclesiastics 
was  settled  by  the  local  rulers,  notwithstanding  the  stron 
of  Dunstan,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  temporal 
ties  could  be  sustained  by  Ethelred.     Another  Danish 

*  Florence  of  Worcester,  A.D.  975.  Edgar*8  judicial  circuits  wen 
by  Canute;  Hist.  Kamsey  (ap.  Gale),  p. 441:  and  they  may  ha 
copied  from  the  practice  of  Alfred ;  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  497. 

^  Edgar,  iii.  §  i ;  '  Volo  ut  oranis  homo  sit  dignus  juris  public!,  pi 
dives,  quicunque  sit,  et  eis  justa  judicia  judicentur ;  et  sit  in  emenda 
reniissio  venialis  apud  Deum  et  apud  saeculum  tolerabilis.'  Th< 
clause  is  re-echoed  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I  and  John ;  and  may  b( 
further  back  in  the  legislation  of  Alfred.   LI.  Introd.  §  49.  7. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  975. 
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leemed  needed  to  restore  the  state  of  things  that  Edgar  bad 
n^ted. 

80.  One  good  result  attended  this   apparent  retrogression.  Premature 
There  had  been  centralisation  without  concentration :  all  rights  tion  under 
and  duties  were  ranging  themselves  round  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  there  was  a  danger  that  the  old  local  organisations  might 
\)ecoiQe  obsolete.  Edgar  had  found  it  necessary  to  renew  the  law 
of  the  hundreds  and  to  forbid  recourse  to  the  king's  audience 
until  the  local  means  of  obtaining  justice  had  been  exhausted  ^. 
Hb  fleets  and  armies  may  not  improbably  have  been  organised 
on  a  plan  of  centralisation.     Such  a  tendency  was  almost  a 
Mcessity  where  the  royal  authority  was  becoming  recognised  The  events 
tt  imperial,  or  as  limited  only  by  a  witenagemot  of  royal  nomi-  lowed  his 
Qces  in  which  no  representation  or  concentration  of  local  ma-  the  result  of 
drinery  had  a  place.     The  fact  then  that  the  great  lords,  by  the  i9cal  divi- 
tttendon  of  their  own  rights  and  the  practical  assertion  of  popular  in- 
independence,  took  to  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  change 
ind  maintained  their  jurisdictions  apart,  gave  a  longer  tenure  of 
.  life  to  the  provincial  divisions.     The  national  unity  was  weak- 
tted  by  the  sense  of  provincial  unity,  and  individual  liberty  was 
rtrengthened  against  the  time  when  the  national  unity  should  be, 
not  the  centralisation  of  powers,  but  the  concentration  of  all 
^tfganisation ;  a  period  long  distant  and  to  be  reached  through 
■tamge  vicissitudes.   In  the  maintenance  of  provincial  courts  and 
•nnies  was  inherent  the  maintenance  of  ancient  liberty. 

For  notwithstanding  the  series  of  developments  which  have  Mainten- 
wcn  traced  so  far,  the  forms  of  primitive  organisation  still  gene-  vinciai  ad- 
^  survived.     The  warriors  of  the  shire,  whether  free  men  of  in  military 
Ml  political  right,  or  the  church  vassals,  or  the  contingents  of 


great  thegns,  fought  as  men  of  the  shire  under  the  ealdor- 
^ian  or  his  oflBcer.  The  local  force  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
iluie  was  beaten  by  the  Danes  at  Penho ;  the  East  Anglians 
tnd  the  men  of  Cambridgeshire  fought  apart  at  Ringmere ;  the 
^iwn  of  Dorset,  Wilts  and  Devon  at  Sherstone^.     Even  the 

^  Edgar,  iii.  $  3 :    '  Nemo  requirat  regem  pro  aliqua  causa  nisi  domi 
^ttKetnr  ei  omne  dignum  recti  vel  rectum  impetrare  non  possit.' 
'  Hot.  Wig.  a.d.  igoi,  1010,  1016, 
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political  attitude  of  the  province  was  detenniiied  by  the  eaklo^ 
'man  and  the  thegns.  The  Northumbrian  earl  Uhtred  and  the 
West  Saxon  earl  Ethelmar  make  their  separate  agreements  iivith 
Sweyn,  and  in  so  doing  declare  their  independence  of  Ethelred*. 
But  still  more  certainly  in.  the  local  courts  the  old  spirit  of 
freedom  found  room.  The  forms  were  the  same  whether  the 
king's  gerefa  or  the  lord's  steward  called  them  together:  the 
hundred  retained  its  peace,  the  township  its  customs  :  the  very 
disruption  of  society  preserved  these  things  for  the  better  days. 

In  the  preservation  of  the  old  forms, — ^the  compurgation  by 
the  kindred  of  the  accused,  the  responsibility  for  the  wergild, 
the  representation  of  the  township  in  the  court  of  the  hundred, 
and  that  of  the  hundred  in  the  court  of  the  shire ;  the  choice  of 
witnesses ;  the  delegation  to  chosen  committees  of  the  coi&moii 
judicial  rights  of  the  suitors  of  the  folkmoot;  the  need  d 
witness  for  the  transfer  of  chattels,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
hundred  or  shire  to  the  title  to  lands  ;  the  report  of  the  hundred 
and  shire  as  to  criminals  and  the  duty  of  enforcing  their  pro» 
duction  and  punishment,  and  the  countless  diversity  of  custontf 
in  which  the  several  communities  went  to  work  to  fulfil  the 
general  injunctions  of  the  law, — in  these  remained  the  seeds  rf 
future  liberties ;  themselves  perhaps  the  mere  shakings  of  the 
olive  tree,  the  scattered  grains  that  royal  and  noble  gleaners  hti 
scorned  to  gather,  but  destined  for  a  new  life  after  many  day* 
of  burial.  They  were  the  humble  discipline  by  which  a  dowa- 
trodden  people  were  schooled  to  act  together  in  small  things 
until  the  time  came  when  they  could  act  together  for  greii 
ones. 

81.  The  grovti}h  of  national  character  under  these  changes  ii 
a  matter  of  further  interest.  Although  the  national  expanoioe 
was  not  enough  to  produce  a  strong' and  thorough  feeling  i 
union,  it  had  been  equable  and  general.  No  part  of  England 
was  far  behind  any  other  in  civilisation.  The  several  kingdomi 
had  been  Christianised  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  amalgan** 
tion  of  the  Danes  had  been  so  speedy  as  little  to  affect  tl* 


^  Ulox.'Wig.  K,D.10IV 
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eomparative  civilisation  of  the  districts  they  occupied  after  it  Unifonn 
tad  once  fairly  began.   Northumbria  had  indeed  never  recovered  England, 
the  learning  and  cultivation  of  her  early  days,  but  Kent  and 
Wessex  had  retrograded  nearly  as  much  during  the  dark  cen- 
tniy  that  preceded  Alfred.      The  depression  of  national   life 
inder  Ethelred  was  much  the  same  everywhere.     The  free  man 
jl  Wned  that  he  had  little  beyond  his  own  arm  and  the  circle  of 
I  m  friends  to  trust  to.     The  cohesion  of  the  nation  was  greatest  Greatest 
tt  the  lowest  ranges.     Family,  township,  hundred,  county  held  the  lowest 
together  when  ealdorman  was  struggling  with  ealdorman  and  the  ^^dsa- 
•jng  was  left  in  isolated  dignity.    Kent,  Devonshire,  Northumbria,     ^ 
Wid  a  corporate  life  which  England  had  not,  or  which  she  could 
Mk  bring  to  action  in  the  greatest  emergencies.     The  witena- 
Imnot  represented  the  wisdom,  but   concentrated  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will,  of  the  nation. 

The  individual  Englishman  must  have  been  formed  under  Effect  of 
Aceomstances  that  called  forth  much  self-reliance  and  little  history  on 
tarty  patriotism.  His  sympathies  must  have  run  into  very 
iiyTow  and  provincial  channels.  His  own  home  and  parish 
Mere  much  more  to  him  than  the  house  of  Oerdic  or  the  safety 
kf  ike  nation.  As  a  Christian,  too,  he  had  more  real,  more 
appreciable  social  duties  than  as  an  Englishman.  He  could 
iH^t  Sweyn  or  Canute,  if  he  would  be  his  good  lord  and  not 
lUoge  the  laws  or  customs  that  regulated  his  daily  life.  There 
IMB  a  strong  sense  of  social  freedom  without  much  care  about 
|lli(ical  power.  It  was  inherent  in  the  blood.  Caesar  had 
it  in  the  ancient  German,  and  the  empire  of  Charles  and 
strove  in  vain  to  remodel  it  in  the  medieval  aggregation 
the  Grerman-speaking  nationalities ;  Bavarian,  Saxon,  Fran- 
Swabian,  were  even  less  inclined  to  recognise  their  unity 
were  the  nations  which  now  called  themselves  English. 
The  form  however  which  this  tendency  took  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Contrast 
ftke  eleventh  century,  is  distinct  from  the  corresponding  phases 
Prench  and  German  character.  The  Frenchman  can  indeed 
$ly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  developed  any  national  character;  or 
jr  the  heavy  hand  of  Frank  supremacy  had  not  so  far  relaxed 
pressure  as  to  .allow  the  elastic  nature  of  the  Gallic  element 
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to  assert  itself;  and  the  historical  Frank  of  the  age  is  still  for 
the  most  part  German.  The  territory  itself  scarcely  ventures 
to  take  a  collective  name,  and  resembles  the  Q-allia  of  Caesar 
more  than  that  of  Honorius.  But  the  new  life  that  is  growing 
up  is  city  life,  and  the  liberties  at  which  it  grasps  are  collective 
rather  than  individual  privileges.  The  rural  populations  d 
France  are,  as  they  were  in  the  latter  days  of  Boman  rule,  and 
as  they  continued  to  be  more  or  less  until  th^  revolution,  ft 
people  from  whom  social  freedom  had  so  long  departed  that  it 
was  scarcely  regretted,  scarcely  coveted ;  to  whom  Christianity 
had  brought  little  more  than  the  idea  of  liberty  in  another  life 
to  be  waited  for  and  laboured  for  in  the  patient  endurance  rf 
the  present.  The  true  life  was  in  the  towns,  where,  in  the  in* 
terests  of  commerce,  or  under  the  favour  of  some  native  lord 
temporal  or  spiritual,  or  under  the  patronage  of  a  king  who 
would  fain  purchase  help  on  all  sides  against  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  his  too  powerful  friends,  in  the  guild  and  the  oom" 
mune,  men  were  making  their  puny  eflfbrts  after  free  actioa* 
But  this  life  had  scarcely  reached  the  surface :  the  acts  d 
kings  and  councils  fill  the  pages  of  history.  Law  was  either 
slowly  evolving  itself  in  the  shape  of  feudal  custom,  or  resting 
on  the  changeless  rock  of  Eoman  jurisprudence :  the  one  v^ 
conscious  of  its  development  and  calling  forth  no  active  partiet* 
pation  in  the  people,  the  other  subject  to  no  development  at  al 
Even  the  language  has  scarcely  declared  itself,  except  in  the 
fragments  of  courtly  minstrelsy. 

The  contrast  between  the  Englishman  and  the  native  (Jermii 
is  not  so  strong.  The  disruptive  tendency  in  the  English  state ie 
little  connected  with  primitive  national  divisions.  There  is  little 
evidence  to  show  that  the  people  in  general  felt  their  nationality'' 
West  Saxons  or  Mercians,  however  much  they  might  realise  theif 
connexion  as  Yorkshiremen  or  men  of  Kent.  The  Saxon  •» 
Bavarian  of  the  continent  had  each  their  national  policy :  thtf 
national  consciousness  was  so  strong  that,  like  that  of  the  Irish, 2 
constantly  impressed  itself  even  upon  alien  rulers.  The  Six* 
emperor  made  his  nearest  kinsman  duke  of  Bavaria  only  to  &• 
cover  that  he  had  made  \na  ^otL  ot  brother  %  Bayarian  instead  et 
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laking  the  Bayarians  loyal.      The  Swabian  emperor  sent   a  Strength  of 
Iwabian  duke  to  Saxony  in  the  idea  that  the  Saxons  would  yinciai  feel- 
ling  rather  to  the  emperor  than  to  an  alien  governor ;  but  the  the  Ger- 
iwabian  duke  became  forthwith  a  Saxon,  and  the  loyalty  that 
^as  called  forth  was  devoted  entirely  to  the   adopted   ruler. 
Ind  these  nations  had  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  aims ; 
he  Saxons  preferred  the  pope  to  any  emperor  but  a  Saxon  one. 
Che  Bavarians  were  ready  to  give  up  the  empire  altogether  if 
ibey  might  have  a  king  of  their  own.    In  both  there  was  a  sin- 
gular development  of  personal  loyalty  with  a  distinctly  national  And  of 
um  in  the  politics  of  the  empire.      But  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  %alty. 
klBtory  there  is  an  equally  singular  lack  of  personal  loyalty, 
and  a  very  languid  appreciation  of  national  action.    Such  loyalty 
tt  really  appears  is  loyalty  to  the  king,  not  to  the  provincial 
rulers  whom  they  saw  more  closely  and  knew  better.     The 
poetic  lamentations   of   the   chronicler  over  the  dead   kings, 
may  perhaps   express  the   feeling  of  the  churchmen   and  the 
courtiers,  but  have  nothing  to  answer  to  them  in  the  case  of 
the  provincial  rulers.     The  great  earls  had  not,  it  would  seem, 
IQ  hereditary  hold  upon  their  people ;  and  although  they  had 
political  aims  of  their  own,  these  were  not  such  as  the  people 
could  sympathise  with.     The  popularity  of  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwin  is  only  an  apparent  exception  :  it  was  won  indeed  by  his 
penoDal  gifts  and  his  ubiquitous  activity,  but  cairied  with  it 
Bo  feeling  of  loyalty.    Much  even  of  that  higher  sentiment  which  Languid 
iwa  hestowed  on  his  kingly  career  was  retrospective ;  they  valued  ness  of 
lim  most  when  he  was  lost.    Throughout,  the  connexion  between  patriotism 
Mitriotism  and  loyalty,  such  patriotism  and  loyalty  as  exist,  seems  Inghlh.  ^ 
0  want  that  basis  of  personal  affection  which  is  so  natural  and 
eoessary  to  it.     It  is  not  on  national  glories,  but  on  national 
uaaneM  that  the  Chronicler  expatiates ;  and  the  misery  brings 
nt^  perhaps  more  than  necessary,  the  querulous  and  helpless 
me  of  national  feeling ;  a  tone  which  no  doubt  is  called  forth 
f  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman  regime,  but  which  might, 
ider  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  mouths  of  other  men, 
iYe  been  exchanged  for  one  of  very  different  character:  the 
of  the  people  emulous  of  ancient  glories,  girding  itaeii  xxp 


tinent. 
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for  a  strong  and  united  effort  after  liberty.  There  is  no  breath 
of  this  in  the  English  remains  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
history  of  the  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  attempts  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Conqueror,  proves  that  there  was  little  life 
of  the  kind.  Yet  there  was  life ;  although  it  lay  deep  now,  it 
would  be  strong  enough  when  it  reached  the  surface  :  nor  had 
the  Conqueror  any  wish  to  break  the  bruised  reed. 
Little  in-  The  lack  of  political  aims  which  might  give  a  stimulus  to 

in  England  provincial  patriotism,  was  not  compensated  by  ecclesiastical 
scclesiasti-  partisanship,  although  the  struggle  between  the  seculars  and 
3f t5eam-*  regulars  does  fill  a  page  in  English  history  to  the  loss  it  may 
be  feared  of  more  important  matter.  But  the  great  disputefl 
between  the  imperial  and  papal  pretensions  that  moved  the 
continent,  found  no  echo  here,  and  called  forth  no  sympathy. 
The  English,  like  the  continental  Saxons,  were  proud  of 
their  faithfulness  to  Eome;  but  it  was  a  far  distant  Borne 
that  interfered  very  little  with  them,,  and  that  in  the  minds 
of  their  kings  and  prelates  had  the  aspect  of  a  spirititfl 
city,  very  different  from  anything  that  was  really  to  be  found 
there.  The  clergy  had  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  difference 
between  pope  and  antipope  :  even  in  doctrine  they  had  scarce^ 
advanced  with  the  age,  and  there  were  points  on  which  they 
were  falling  as  far  behind  Roman  orthodoxy  as  the  British 
bishops  had  been  in  the  Paschal  controversy.  When  an  EngM 
archbishop  visited  Bx>me  he  ^ent  his  time  in  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places :  the  pope  received  him  with  a  splendid  hospitality,  th«t 
showed  him  only  what  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  see;  and 
he  came  back  rich  in  relics,  but  as  poor  as  ever  in  political  ex- 
perience. The  secular  world  was  still  farther  away  from  him* 
Canute,  who  had  certain  cosmopolitan  and  imperial  instinct^ 
knew  better  than  to  involve  Eugland  in  foreign  complication*' 
For  a  century  and  a  half  scarcely  one  Englishman  has  left  hit 
name  on  record  in  the  work  of  any  foreign  historian. 

The  reasons  of  this  isolation  are  apparent.  The  Englishman 
had  enough  to  do  at  home  in  constant  resistance  to  a  p^^ 
vering  foe.  But  the  isolation  is  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
combined  with  intenser  patriotism.    The  fire  of  sympathy  buitt 
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y  narrow  circle  :  there  is  little  to  call  forth  or  diversify 
at  energies. 

his  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  Englishman.     He  may  be  Deveiop- 
itic,  narrow,  languid  in  political  development,  but  he  is  national  life 
uficivilised  aor  uncultivated.     The  isolation  which  has  forms, 
ial  to  political  growth,  has  encouraged  «,nd  concentrated 
lergies.     Since  the  time  of  Alfred  a  national  literature 
Q  growing  up,  of  which  the  very  fragments  that  have 
I  the  revolution   of  conquest  «,nd   many  centuries   of 
neglect,  are  greater  than  the  native  contemporaneous 
•e  of  any  other  people  in  Europe.     No  other  nation  NatiMiai 
s  a  body  of  history  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bede  and 
onicles.     The  theological  literature,  although  slight  in 
son  with  that  of  the  Latin-speaking  nations,  testifies,  by 

that  it  is  in  the  tongue  of  the  people,  to  a  far  more 
h  religious  sympathy  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
Q  be  with  any  degree  of  probability  attributed  to  the 
ital  churches.  In  medicine,  natural  science,  grammar.  National  art» 
hy,  the  English  of  the  eleventh  century  had  manuals  in  tic  life. 
m  tongue.  They  had  arts  too  of  their  own  ;  goldsmith's 
tmbroidery,  illumination  of  manuscripts,  flourished  as 
the  craft  of  the  weaver  and  thq  armourer.  The  domestic 
ion  of  England,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  was  far  beyond 

France.  The  Norman  knights  despised,  undervalued 
troyed  much  that  they  could  not  comprehend.  England 
bind  Europe  in  some  of  the  arts  which  they  had  in 
I,  but  she  had  much  that  was  her  own,  and  developed 
le  had  in  common  by  her  own  genius.  She  might  be 
in  architecture,  although  that  remains  to  be  proved,  for 
lat  we  know  as  the  work  of  Northern  architects  was 
I  from  Roman  models ;  an  imitation  which,  although  it 
veloped  into  systems  far  freer  and  nobler  than  anything 
I  existed  before,  was  still  only  advancing  from  its  rudest 
.  France  ^d  Germany.  England  was  slow  in  following 
dtecture  as  she  was  in  following  the  politics  of  the  con- 

It  ifl  seldom  remembered  in  comparing  Norman  and 
iaxon  in  point  of  civilisation,  how  very  little  the  ISoTmoDi 
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ntrast  of  brought  in  comparison  with  what  he  destroyed,  and  how  ve« 
igiishman.  little  he  brought  that  was  his  own.  His  law  was  Frank  c 
Lombard,  his  general  cultivation  that  of  Lanfranc  and  Anseln 
far  more  Italian  than  native  :  in  civilisation — ^taken  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word, — in  the  organisation  of  the  social  life,  in  tt 
means  of  obtaining  speedy  and  equal  justice,  in  the  whole  domai 
of  national  jurisprudence,  he  was  far  behind  those  whom  1 
despised  with  the  insolence  of  a  barbarian ;  he  had  forgotten  h 
own  language,  he  had  no  literature,  his  art  was  foreign  ai 
purchased.  But  he  was  a  splendid  soldier,  he  had  seen  the  gre 
world  east  and  west,  he  knew  the  balance  of  power  betwe< 
popes  and  emperors  \  and  he  was  a  conqueror :  he  held  the  rod 
discipline  which  was  to  school  England  to  the  knowledge  of  h 
own  strength  and  power  of  freedom :  he  was  to  drag  her  in 
the  general  network  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  politics 
the  world,  rousing  her  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  unsuspecte 
undeveloped  powers :  he  was  to  give  a  new  direction  to  h 
energies,  to  widen  and  unite  and  consolidate  her  sympathie 
to  train  her  to  loyalty  and  patriotism;  and  in  the  process 
impart  so  much,  and  to  cast  away  so  much,  that  when  the  tin 
of  awakening  came,  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  the  kk 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  race  of  the  oppressed  were  to  & 
themselves  one  people  ^. 

^  '  After  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  drama  commenced  at  Hastim 
it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  national  character ;  and  the  beaten,  ruined  and  d 
moralised  Anglo-Saxon  found  himself  launched  in  a  new  career  of  honoa 
and  rising  into  all  the  might  and  majesly  of  an  Englishman.  Let  us  refl« 
that  the  defeats  upon  the  Thames  and  Avon  were  probably  necessaiy  pv 
luninaries  to  victones  upon  the  Sutlej.*  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  preti 
Carlyle,  Fred.  II.,  L  415,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  An^o-Sm 
temperament,  says,  *  without  them  (i.  e.  the  Normans  and  PlantagOMl 
what  had  it  ever  been  ?  a  gluttonous  race  of  Jutes  and  Angles,  ca|)iible  • 
no  grand  combinations  ;  lumbering  about  in  pot-bellied  equanimity;  • 
dreaming  of  heroic  toil,  and  silence,  and  endurance,  such  as  leads  to  tl 
high  places  of  this  universe  and  the  golden  mountain  tops  where  dwdl  tt 
spirits  of  the  dawn.'. .  .  'Nothing  but  collision,  intolerable  interprecBore  (i 
of  men  not  perpendicular),  and  consequent  battle  often  supervening,  cod 
have  been  appointed  those  undrilled  Anglo-Saxons ;  their  pot-bellied  eq[* 
nimity  itself  continuing  liable  to  perpetual  interruption,  as  in  the  heptRicfc 
times.'  This  recalls  the  words  of  earls  Ralph  and  Roger,  '  Angli  sua  solofl 
modo  rura  colunt,  conviviis  et  potationibus  non  praeliis  intendunt.'  OK 
Vit.  ap.  Maseres,  p.  304. 
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82.  Thb  conversion  of  the  heptarcliic  kingdoms  during  the  The  nation 

,  awakes  to 

ttventh  century  not  only  revealed  to  Europe  and  Christendom  the  con- 

ii.  m  .,  "i-Ti  -IT  sciousness  of 

we  existence  of  a  new  nation,  but  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  its  unity  at 

^  new  ^nation  conscious  of  its  unity  in  a  way  in  which,  under  sion. 

the  influence  of  heathenism,  community  of  language  and  custom 

itd  foiled  to  do  so.     The  injunctions  of  Pope  Gregory  to  the 

fat  mission  woidd  seem  to  show  that  he  knew  the  whole  cluster 

of  tribes  under  the  name  of  English',  and  regarding  them  as  one  8.  Gregory's 

iiakionality  provided  a  simple  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  organisa-  organising 

!•«,  ,,  .1,  •  1  ..        tl^6  church. 

aon  tor  them ;  there  were  to  be  two  provinces  each  containing 
twelve  episcopal  sees,  governed  by  two  metropolitans,  one  at 
Itondon,  the  other  at  York.     But  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
Kentish  mission  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  and  the  fact  that 
•iiA  of  the  seven  kingdoms  owed  its  evangelisation  to  a  different 
•onrce,  most  have  rendered  the  success  of  S.  Gregory's  scheme 
(loblematieal  from  the  very  first.      Kent  remained  permanently  Distinct 
Chistian  under  the  successors  of  Augustine  ;  but  W«ssex  was  mission  in 
•eoterted  by  Birinus,  a  missionary  from  Northern  Italy,  East  kingdoms. 
A&glia  by  a  Burgundian,  Northumbria  and  Mercia  by  Irishmen, 
IiBex  and  Sussex  by  the  labours  of  Cedd  and  Wilfrid.   It  might 
have  seemed  by  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the  heptarchic 

»  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  2^.  29. 
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divisions  were  to  be  reproduced  in  the  ecclesiastical  ones.  The 
questions  of  discipline  arising  between  the  Roman  and  the  Irish 
converts  lent  an  additional  element  of  division.  Each  kingdom 
might  have  had  a  chiu*ch  of  its  own,  distinct  in  ritual  and 
traditions  from  all  the  rest.  This  danger  was  averted  by  the 
kings  Oswy  and  Egbert  when  they  joined  in  sending  to  Rome  ft 
candidate  for  the  see  of  Canterbury  * ;  and  Oswy  himself,  by  re- 
nouncing the  Irish  custom  of  Easter  at  the  synod  of  Streoneshalcb, 
set  the  seven  churches  at  peace  on  that  most  fruitful  matter  of 
discord  ^.  The  policy  of  Oswy  was  thoroughly  carried  out  by 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus.  Theodore's  scheme  of  organisa- 
tion opened  the  prospect  of  a  more  complete  unity  than  that  rf 
S.  Gregory  :  there  was  to  be  one  metropolitan  at  Canterbmy 
under  whom  the  whole  of  England  was  to  be  carved  out  into  new 
dioceses.  Oswy  died  before  it  could  be  seen  whether  he  and 
Theodore  could  work  together,  and  the  merit  of  the  scheme 
actually  carried  out  is  due  to  the  latter.  This  great  prelate^ 
himself  a  philosopher  and  divine  of  Eastern  training,  who  had 
accepted  the  Roman  tonsure  and  credentials  for  his  message  rf 
peace,  began  his  career  by  consolidating  as  well  as  he  could  the 
several  elements  of  life  that  had  survived  the  great  pestilence  of 
a!d.  662.  The  Augustinian  succession  had  almost,  if  not  entirel/i 
died  out^  Wilfrid  and  Cedd,  although  they  had  ceased  to 
differ  on  points  of  discipline,  represented  in  their  history,  their 
sympathy  and  their  claims,  the  two  opposing  schools.  Theodore* 
first  care  was  to  settle  the  personal  disputes  between  them,  and 
through  them  to  make  permanent  peace  between  the  two  sourcee 
of  mission.  He  next,  in  a.d.  673,  at  the  council  of  Hertford, 
combined  the  whole  episcopate  in  a  single  synod,  and  provided,  bj 
instituting  an  annual  council  of  Clovesho  *,  for  their  permanent 
cooperation.  In  a.d.  678  he  divided  Northumbria,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mercia  also,  into  new  dioceses  :  "Wessex  alone  of 
the  larger  kingdoms  resisted ;  but  a  few  years  after  Theodorei 

1  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  29.  «  Ibid.  iii.  35. 

^  It  is  questionable  whether  Boniface  of  East  Anglia  survived  at  wj 
arrival  of  Theodore;  but  if  so  he  must  have  died  shortly  after:  *•• 
Damian  of  Rochester  is  described  as  having  been  long  dead.    Ibi£  !▼•  >• 

*  Ibid.  iv.  5. 
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t  was  subdivided  and  the  whole  nation  then  ranged  under  Creation  of 

dioceses. 

sees,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  primacy  of  Canterbury. 

angement  was  broken  up  shortly  after,  so  far  as  to  allow 

lee  of  York  its  title  of  archbishop  and  the  obedience  of 

iffiitgans ;  but  until  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Northern 

!  occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  to  his  brother  at 

>ury.    The  institution  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lichfield  by 

A.D.  787,  threatened  once  more  to  break  up  the  ecclesias- 

stem.    The  third  metropolitanate  however  was  very  short- 

The  final  subdivision  of  Wessex  by  Edward  the  elder 

ed  the  scheme  of  Theodore  and  the  territorial  organisation 

iioceses,  which  has  continued  with  some  minor  changes 

[itions  to  the  present  day. 

ies  devising  this  constitution,  Theodore  did  his  best  to  other  fea- 

•  ,  ...  tures  of 

suid  promote  cultivation  and  civilisation  in  other  ways,  Theodore's 

Tjolicv 

ly  by  educating  the  clergy  and  tightening  the  reins  of 
nd  religious  discipline.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the 
without  whose  cooperation  it  could  not  have  been 
ed,  and  who  showed  an  amount  of  policy  judgment 
esight  in  these  matters  which  could  scarcely  be  looked 
the  rulers  of  a  half-Christianised  people,  themselves  as 
Qarked  by  internecine  family  bloodshed  as  by  religious 
Q.  In  a  single  century  England  became  known  to  Chris- 
as  a  fountain  of  light,  as  a  land  of  learned  men,  devout 
vearied  missions,  of  strong,  rich  and  pious  kings. 
Che  whole  material  fabric  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  Attitude  of 

British 

ion.    Koman  Christianity  had  passed  away  from  Eastern  Christiamty 
leaving  few  and  indistinct  traces.      The  greater  part  of  English 

•  11-1  T  -I      •  1      church. 

itons   either  had   never  been  converted  or  during  the 
of  the  Saxons  had  fallen  back  into  heathenism  ^.    British 

icflB,  &c.  ui.  444, 445,  542-545.    It  lasted  from  AJD.  787  to  A.D.  803. 

archbishop  of  Lichfield  was  named  Higbert. 

\  H.  E.  iv.  13,  16,  describes  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  as 
leathen  in  the  time  of  Wilfrid;  that  is  either  the  Christian  Britons 

exterminated  or  they  had  become  heathenised.  From  the  words 
I,  c  40,  referring  to  the  same  transaction,  it  would  seem  that  the 
ere  Saxons, '  gentis  nostrae  quaedam  provincia  gentilis  usque  ad 
ipus  perseveranB.'  In  the  North  of  England  the  British  clei^ 
long  before,  deserting  their  property,  which  Wilfrid  accoT^n^^ 
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Christianity  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  made 
no  attempt  either  to  convert  the  conquerors  or  to  maintain  a 


iesult  on     spiritual  hold  on  the  conquered.      There  was  no  reason  why 
lemselves.  English  should  not  have  become  Christian  when  and  as  the  ^ 
Franks  did,  but  from  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  native    i 
population,   on  whom   the    continuance   of  the   conquerors  in    i 
idolatry  and  persecuting  cruelty  brought  ultimate  extermination,  i 
The  positive  paganism  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was,  as  far  as  con-  J 
cems  its  mythology  and  ritual,  in  the  most  attenuated  condition. 
Scarcely  was  Christianity  presented  to  them  by  the  seventh-cen- 
tury missions  when  they  embraced  it  with  singular  fidelity  and    j 
singleness  of  heart.     It  could  not  have  failed  to  prevail  earlier    j 
but  for  the  attitude  of  the  Britons,  who,  demoralised  by  desertion   ^ 
and  cut  off  from  all  the  supports  and  advantages  qf  communion 
with  foreign  churches,  had  sunk  into  a  despairing  lethargy  which 
took    for   its   main   principle   obstinate   and    indiscriminating 
isolation, 
he  English      Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  was  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of 
•om  the       inheriting?  the  traditions  and  the  burdens  of  the  earlier  system. 
S  Romano-  The  wave  of  conquest  obliterated  in  all  the  South  and  East  of 
ystem.        Britain   every   vestige   of  Romano- British   Christianity.     The 
seats  of  the  bishops  had  become  desolated  ruins :  the  diocesan 
divisions,  if  they  had  ever  existed,  had  been  effaced  with  the 
civil  landmarks  on  whose  lines  they  may  have  been  drawn  • 
And  thus  the  wonderful  vitality  of  imperialist  traditions  which 
did  so  much  to  leaven  the  character  and  history  of  the  churcheB 
of  France  and  the  Rhineland,  finding  their  way  to  light,  in  some    ^ 
cases,  after  devastation  and  desolation  scarcely .  less  than  thrf 
which  befel  Britain,  took  no  .  hold  here.     Escaping  tine,  th* 
English  church  was  saved  from  the  infection  of  court-life  arf    ■ 
corruption  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  eailj    - 

claimed  for  the   Noi'thumbrian   church,   Eddius,  c.  17.     Bzoept  on  tht    ^ 
borders  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  no  traces  of  British  chnTOh  orgaautttioD  tf* 
discoverable  from  Bede.  \ 

^  Haddan,  Oouncils,  i.  142,  regards  the  attestation  of  the  British  U>ko^ 
at  Aries  in  a.d.  314,  as  proving  the  existence  of  diocesan  episcopacy  in  ^ 
British  church,  as  opposed  to  the  Irish  and  Scottish  system  '  of  govenuM^ 
by  abbots,  with  bishops  as  subordinate  officers  discharging  episoopal  Avf* 
tiona  but  without  jurisdiction.'  Wales  also  had  diocesan  bishopai,  and  tiMff 
jparochiae  are  mentioned  by  GVidaa.    IVwi.  ^.  \\i. 
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aallican  church.     Nor  was  it  called  on  to  act  as  the  It  escapes 

the  danjrer 

r  of  a  down-trodden  people,  and  undergo  the  risks  that  of  becoming 

olitical  and  party  religion ;  it  escaped  the  position  forced 

e  hishops  of  France  as  secular  officers,  defensors,  and 

igistrates.     And  this  fact  is  marked  by  the  choice  of 

of  the  bishops.     They  were  in  many  cases  selected  in 

^ment  with  the  German  instinct  of  avoiding  cities ;  and 

in  villages  or  country  monasteries  which  served  as  a 

for  the  later  towns  ^.     Hence,  with  some  few  exceptions, 

3p8  were  not  local  potentates  in  the  way  that  the  French 

man  prelates  were  ^.    They  were  members  of  the  council 

ealm  to  which  they  belonged  and  sat  also  in  the  local 

t  with  the  prestige  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  with  higher 

and  oath  incontrovertible  ;  but  they  did  not  become  the  Important 

^  ,  .  position  of 

r  dukes  of  their  dioceses,  or  entangle  themselves  with  the  the  prelates 

.  .  apart  nrom 

intricacies  of  the  divided  and  bewildered  nation  whose  secular  com- 
[  guides  they  were.    Thus  Archbishop  Egbert  sat  at  York 
rbed  in  his  primacy  during  the  reigns  of  five  princes 
Q  close  relationship  with  himself,  all  of  whom  owed  their 
n  and  deposition  to  revolt.      In  Kent  the  archbishops  I 

om  A.D.  740  to  A.D.  789,  during  a  period  of  so  much 
jion  and  anarchy  in  the  kingdom  that  hot  even  the 
)f  the  competitors  or  the  dates  of  their  reigns  have  been 
3d.  In  scarcely  any  case  was  a  bishop  removed  from  his 
political  causes',  until   Ofta  attempted  to  disturb  the 

;he  cases  of  York,  London,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Leicester, 
ter,  and  possibly  Sidnacester  and  Worcester,  the  mother  church  was 
I  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  cases  of  Lichfield,  Lin-. 
Hereford,  Sherborne,  Selsey,  Elmham,  Dunwich,  Hexham,  villages 
Men  or  created  for  the  purpose ;  and  of  the  new  sees  of  Edward 
',  Wells,  Bamsbury,  and  Crediton  were  villages, 
archbishops  seem  always  to  have  had  a  more  distinctly  secular 
than  the  diocesan  bishops,  a  consequence  no  doubt  of  their  exercis- 
Bdiction  in  several  ki]:^doms.  They  also  coined  money  bearing 
D  name  and  likeness.  The  coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
[  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  those  of  York  are  only  a 
sr.  Councils,  &c.  iii.  403. 
re  are  very  few  cases  of  deposition  of  bishops  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
listorj  at  alL  Archbishop  Theodore  deposed  Winfrith  of  Mercia  for 
Booe,  and  Trumbert  of  Hexham  also  ;  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  6,  28 ;  Wil- 
Tork  was  banished  and  restored  more  than  once ;  Acca  of  Hex\i^Wi 
7  from  his  fiee  in  aj),  ^$2,  probably  in  consequence  o£  tVie  dVaoxder^ 
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balance  and  reform  the  provincial  arrangement  of  the  dioceseu. 
The  bishops  were  occasionally  able  to  act  as  peacemakers,  they 
were  probably  always  the  friends  and  advisers  of  their  kings,  bat 
they  were  distinctly  spiritual  men  and  unfettered  by  secularity,ik    . 
least  until  the  consolidation  of  the  West  Saxon  hegemony.  j 

j^vaience        84.  The  universality  of  monasticism  is  the  less  pleasant  side 

f  mouas-  •'  * 

icism.         of  this  picture ;  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  anything 
but  monasticism  could  have  kept  the  church  and  clergy  £ree 
from  the  political  combinations  and  dangers  of  the  early  time. 
The  original  missionaries  were  nearly  all  monks;  the  missioB 
stations,  the  bishop's  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  country  clergy, 
were  all  monasteries ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  but  sufficiently  near  it  to  claim  all  the  rightly 
privileges  and  immunities  which  were  accorded  to  it.    There  wew  ] 
great  evils  in  this  arrangement ;  the  privileges  and  inununities  I 
were  so  great  as  to  invite  false  brethren.     Many  houses  in  whiA 
no  rule  or  system  of  religion  was  observed,  took  the  name  rf 
monasteries  to  escape  public  burdens,  and  brought  discredit  and  .j 
reproach  upon  those  that  truly  bore  the  name  \    Even  the  rego-   j 
larly  endowed  communities  grew  too  rich,  and  in  the  time  of  Bede  ^ 
engrossed  too  large  a  share  of  the  public  land  *  :  in  their  wealft 
they  lost  sight  of  the  strict  obligations  of  a  religious  life,  ao 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  a  stringent  refoM 
was  demanded,  and  the  secular  were  synodically  divided  froa 
the  monastic  clerks  ^.     But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  moB- 

of  Northumbria ;  Wul&tan  of  York  was  set  aside  and  imprisoned  fx 
treason  in  a.d.  952,  but  afterwards  restored ;  Brihthelm  the  bishop  if 
pointed  to  Canterbury  was  set  aside  by  Edgar.  Of  resignation  then  ait 
very  many  instances. 

^  Conncil  of  Clovesho,  A.D.  747,  c.  5  :  *  Monasteria,  si  tamen  ea  &8  <rt 
ita  nominare,  quae  utique  quamvis  temporibus  istis  propter  vinvtynniiieM 
quandam  avaritiae,  ad  religionis  Christianae  statum  nullatenus  immnten 
possint ;  id  est  a  saecularibus,  non  divinae  scilicet  legis  ordinatioDey  td 
bumanae  adinventionis  praesumptione,  utcunque  tenentur.'  CoundlB,  &e> 
iii.  364  Bede  also  speaks  of  innumerable  places  *  in  monasterionxm  asori^ 
vocabulum  sed  nihil  prorsus  monasticae  conversationis  habentia.'  Ejp.  W 
Ecgbert. ;  Councils,  iii.  319. 

^  *  Tot  sub  nomine  monasteriorum  loca  hi  qui  monachicae  vitae  proiii> 
sunt  expertes  in  suatu  ditionem  accepenint . . . .  ut  omnino  desit  locas  vH 
filii  nobilium  aut  emeritorum  militum  possessionem  accipere  possint.*  VbA 
p.  320. 

^  Council  of  CloveBho,  A.,  b.  7  ^*2 ,  cc.  i^,  ^,  19, 18.    Still  mare  atronglj  > « 
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{tern  did  its  work  well,  and  that  a  most  important  work  ^aiservices 
,  ,  of  the  moil' 

time.     It  colonised  the  country  by  means  of  missions,  astic 

d  the  supply  of  teachers  in  districts  too  poor  and  too 

3opled  to  provide  for  their  own  clergy ;  and  in  a  manner 

and  equalised  the  country  for  parochial  administration. 

•nastic  spirit  has,  further,  had  in  all  ages  a  singular 

e  consciousness ;  and,  besides  the  influence  of  common 

and  canonical  customs,  the  fact  that  the  clergy  felt 

WB  and  spiritual  relations  to  be  a  much  more  real  tie 

is  of  consolidation   than  mere  nationality,  must  have 

the   elimination   of  provincial  feeling   amongst   them. 

"cian  priest  was  free  of  all  the  churches.     A  Mercian  or 

axon  prelate  might  rule  at  Canterbury ;  the  bishop  of 

iglia  might  be  a  Kentish  man,  and  a  South  Saxon  rule 

ester  \ 

t  then  the  church  formed  a  basis  of  national  union,  the  No  clerical 

caste. 

scaped  the  danger  of  sinking  into  a  hereditary  caste^  as 
case  largely  both  in  the  Irish  churches  and  on  the  con- 
Some  marked  traces  of  this  tendency  however  are  found 
and,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Conquest^; 
i  the  escape  was  a  narrow  one  is  shown  by  the  number 

n  in  the  decrees  of  the  legatine  councils  of  a  D.  787 :  *  TJt  episcopi 
3ura  provideant  quo  omnes  canonici  sui  cauonice  vivant  et  mona- 
onachae  regulariter  conversentnr.'  Councils,  iii  450.  This  is  the 
the  word  canon  occurs  in  an  English  document ;  and  the  term 
ame  common  until  the  eve  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
ncsB  of  the  international  character  of  the  priesthood,  and  espe- 
nonachi»m,  are  abundant.  Tatwin,  the  nintii  archbishop  of  Can- 
waa  a  Mercian  (Bede,  H.  E.  v.  23),  and  after  the  time  of  Alfred 
)]8hops  were  generally  West  Saxons.  Pecthelm,  the  deacon  of 
was  made  bishop  of  Whithem :  Damian,  a  South  Saxon,  was  bishop 
ster.  Ibid.  v.  13,  iii.  20.      In  the  North  of  England,  and  during  j 

Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  instances  are  less  frequent ;  freedom  of 
)r  local  influence,  would  generally  determine  in  favour  of  a  native 


k 


i 


le  descent  of  ecclesiastical  property  through  an  hereditary  line  of 

!e  Baine*B  preface  to  the  Memorials  of  Hexham.    *  The  institution 

Idees,  which  was  maintained  by  this  custom,  had  probably  spread 

N'oitlmmbrian  church.     The  particular  Keledean  laxity  appears 

been  that,  precisely  like  their  Irish  and  Welsh  congeners,  they 

U>  something  like  impropriators  (to  use  the  modern  term),  mar-  | 

tnnsmitting  their  church  endowments,  as  if  they  had  been  their  !r .wr 

leir  cfaildien,  but  retaining,  at  any  rate  in  most  caseB,  their  c\ex\ca\  ^ 

addan,  CouncUi^  JL  j^8. 
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of  early  charterR,  which  distinctly  prove  the  descent  of  the 
secular  monastic   estates   through   a  series  of  generatioD 
which  either  clerical  celibacy  was  unknown,  6t  the  suca 
heads  of  the  monasteries  must  have  delayed  ordination 
they  became  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  large  enough  tc 
tinue  the  succession.     These  occur  throughout  the  history  ( 
early  Anglo-Saxon  church,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
of  monastic  decadence,  though  distinctly  an  abuse  ^.     The 
and  noble  monasteries  were  clearly  regarded  as  family  ben 
for  which  the  only  requisite  was  the  assumption  of  orders  < 
taking  of  vows ;  they  served  as  places  of  retirement  for 
out  statesmen  and  for  public  functionaries — ^kings,  queen 
ealdormen,  whose  forced  seclusion  gave  to  their  retreats 
what  of  the  character  of  reformatories  \ 

85.  The  development  of  the  local  machinery  of  the  c 
was  in  a  reverse  order  to  that  of  the  state ;  the  bishoprics 
first  formed,  then  the  parishes ;  and  at  a  much  later  perio 
archdeaconries  and  deaneries.  The  original  bishoprics  < 
conversion  were  the  heptarchic  kingdoms ;  and  the  see  \ 
some  instances  the  capital  The  kingdom  of  Kent  fonn( 
dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  her  suJBfragan  Rochester ;  Esse 
the  diocese  of  London ;  Wessex  that  of  Dorchester  or  Wind 
Northumbria  that  of  York ;  East  Anglia  that  of  Dunwicl 


^  See,  for  example,  the  charters  referring  to  monasteries  at  Fla 
Sture  and  Withington,  in  the  Cod.  Dipl.  xxxiii,  cxlvi,  ocxv ;  Izxx, 
Ixxxii,  cxziv.  In  one  case  the  principle  is  laid  down  thus  :  Abbot  1 
left  his  monastery  at  Onnanford  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  under  cc 
'  quod  mei  haeredes  in  mea  genealogia  in  ecclesiastico  gradu  de  vir 
percipiant,  quamdlu  in  mea  prosapia  tarn  sapiens  at  praesciens  i 
potest  qui  rite  et  monastice  ecclesiasticam  normam  regere  queat, 
quam  potestati  laicorum  subdetur.'  Ibid,  clxix.  Benedict  Biscop  i 
differently  ;  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  his  monastery  should 
an  eternal  solitude  than  that  his  brother  should  be  elected  abbot,  not 
entered  the  way  of  truth.  Beds,  Hist.  Abbat.  c.  9.  It  was  forbidden 
Theodore,  Penit.  ii.  6  :  '  Ipse  non  potest  aliquem  ordinare  de  ai 
pinquis.' 

^  Abundant  instances,  in  which  the  retirement  can  scarcely  be  r 
as  voluntary,  may  be  found  in  Simeon  of  Durham's  annals  of  the 
century.  An  adulteress  may  retire  to  a  monastery.  (Theod.  Penit 
The  tMef  has  a  choice  between  a  monastery  and  slavery.  Ibid.  L  l 
intret  in  monasterium  Deo  servire  aut  humanum  subeat  seryitiiini 
i.  7 ;  '  Eat  in  monasterium  et  poenlteat  usque  ad  mortem.' 
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r  the  original  Mercian  see  is  not  fixed,  but  within  a  few 
of  the  conyersion  it  was  placed  by  S.  Chad  at  Lichfield.   In  The  diocese 
es,  for  a  short  time,  the  diocese  coincided  with  the  king-  coincided 
ind  needed  no  other  limitation ;  the  court  was  the  chief  kingdom. 
Q-station,  and  sent  out  monks  or  priests  to  convert  the 
ig  settlements.     There  were  as  yet  very  few  churches;  Simplicity  of' 
I  were  set  up  in  the  villages  and  on  the  estates  of  Chris-  tion. 
)bles,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  missionaries  preached,  said 
and  baptized^.     The  only  ofl&cer  of  the  bishop  was  big 
I,  who  acted  as  his  secretary  and  companion  in  travel,  j 

K»sionally  as  interpreter.  The  bishop's  house,  however, 
led  a  number  of  clerks,  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  and  was 
k  home  of  retreat  to  the  weary  missionary  and  a  school 
3  young.  These  inmates  lived  by  a  sort  of  rule,  which 
igarded  as  monastic,  and  the  house  and  church  were  the 
terium  or  minster.  Gifts  of  land  were  at  this  very  early  Early  en- 
bestowed  both  on  the  bishop's  minster  and  on  others, 
although  under  his  governance  spiritually,  were  less  ex- 
Aj  his  own,  having  their  abbots  and  abbesses  with  full 
}  of  economical  administration.  These  houses  were  fre- 
Y  of  royal  foundation,  ruled  by  persons  of  noble  blood; 
\>{  them  contained  both  male  and  female  votaries,  and  might 
id  by  persons  of  either  sex  \ 

3n  archbishop  Theodore  undertook  to  organise  the  church,  Scanty 
nd  little  more  than  this  to  work  on.     He  found  dioceses  for  Theo- 

dorr's  vrorlc 

al  with  kingdoms ;  no  settled  clergy,  and  no  definite  terri- 
mbdivisions.     His  first  measure  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to 

da  sic  mos  est  Saxonicae  gentis,  quod  in  nonnullis  nobilium  bono- 
hoTOinnm  praediis,  non  ecclesiam  sed  sanctae  crucis  sig^um  Domino 
i  crnn  magno  honore  almum,  in  alto  erectum,  ad  commodam  diumae 
8  fednlitatem  solent  habere.'  Y.  S.  Willibaldi,  Mab.  AA.  SS.  saec. 
^  P*  334*  This  is  late  in  the  eighth  century.  Bede  describes  the 
1^  of  churches  throughout  Northumbria  under  Oswald,  H.  E.  iii.  3 : 
nebantar  ergo  ecclesiae  per  loca,  confluebant  ad  audiendum  verbum 
pwdentes,  donabantur  regio  munere  possessiones.' 
me  mixed  monasteries  are  animadverted  on  but  not  forbidden  by 
re,  Penit.  iL  6 :  *  Non  licet  viris  feminas  habere  monaohas  neque 
▼iros,  tamen  non  destruamus  illud  quod  consuetudo  est  in  hao 
Tlie  custom  was  perhaps  derived  from  Ireland.  S.  EEilda's  mon- 
A  Whitby  is  the  most  famous  instance.  The  practice  seems  to  have 
d  mitil  tile  ninth  oentuij* 
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Subdivision  break  up  the  dioceses ;  and  in  doing  so,  lie  followed  the  lines  of 
on  the  still  the  still  existing  territorial  or  tribal  arrangements  which  had 
vincialunes.  preceded  the  creation  of  the  seven  kingdoms.  East  Anglia  vai 
first  divided  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
folk;  the  former  with  its  see  at  Elmham,  the  latter  clingiog 
to  Dunwich.  Northumbria  followed ;  York,  the  capital  of  Deir% 
had  already  put  in  its  claim,  according  to  the  direction  d 
S,  Gregory,  and  had  its  own  bishop.  Bemicia  remained  to  Lo- 
disfame  and  Hexham ;  and  the  Picts  had  a  missionary  bishop 
at  Whithem  :  the  Lindisfari,  of  modem  Lincolnshire,  who  at  the 
moment  of  the  division  were  under  the  Northumbrian  kiog,  r^ 
ceived  a  bishop  with  his  see  at  Sidnacester.  Next,  Mercia  wal 
divided ;  the  recovered  province  of  Idndsey  was  recognised  as 
new  diocese;  Hwiccia,  which  still  existed  as  an  under-kingdoi% 
furnished  another  with  its  see  at  Worcester ;  North  and  Son4 
Hecana  had  their  bishop  at  Hereford,  and  the  Middle  Angfai 
theirs  at  Leicester.  Wessex  broke  up  after  Theodore's  death; 
Sussex,  which  now  was  permanently  subject  as  a  kingdom,  iwi 
made  the  diocese  of  the  mission  see  at  Selsey ;  the  kingdom  i 
Wessex  proper  was  divided  by  the  forest  of  Selwood  into  tft 
convenient  divisions,  of  which  th^  Western  half  had  its  see  li 
Sherborne,  Winchester  remaining  the  see  of  the  Eastern  \iA 
with  a  sort  of  primacy  of  its  own,  as  the  mother  church  \ 

The  subdivision  of  the  dioceses  was  followed  by  a  great  de- 
velopment of  monasticism ;  the  monastery  continued  to  be  die 
typical  church  settlement,  and  the  monastic  history  casts  aknort 
all  other  into  the  shade.  Still  we  may  learn  from  Bede  that  the 
country  churches  were  also  multiplied,  and  local  provisbn  rf 
some  sort  was  made  for  the  village  clergy^.     What  measiffei 

^  The  dates  of  the  foundation  of  these  sees  are  as  follows :  CSantcstM 
A.D.  597;  London  and  Rochester,  A.D.  604;  York,  A.D.  635,  restondli 
A.D.  664  and  678,  and  endowed  with  the  pall  in  A.D.  735;  Dnnwiolii  ii 
A  J).  630 ;  the  see  of  Wessex,  at  Dorchester,  A.D.  634  (afterwards  al  W^ 
Chester) ;  Lindisfame,  A.D.  635  ;  that  of  Mercia,  aj).  656,  settled  at  Ii>^ 
field  in  A.D.  669.  In  A.D.  673  Theodore  instituted  the  see  of  EfankBt 
in  A.D.  676,  Hereford  ;  in  A.D.  678,  Sidnacester  and  Hexham;  in  kJ^^ 
Worcester  and  Leicester ;  in  A.D.  681,  Whithem.  In  A  J).  705  ^erbotuo  Ml 
founded ;  and  in  A.D.  709,  Selsey. 

^  Bede  urges  on  Egbert  the  importance  of  this :  '  neceanriiiin  satis  sil^ 
piures  tibi  sacri  operis  ad^utoxea  adsciacas,  presbyteros  videlicet  wdisiidi 
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Theodore,  who  is  the  traditional  creator  of  the  parochial  syBtem^,  Organisa- 
took  in  this  direction  can  only  he  conjectured :  it  is  unnecessary  parishes. 

0  suppose  that  he  founded  it,  for  it  needed  no  foundation.  As 
be  kingdom  and  shire  were  the  natural  sphere  of  the  hi  shop,  so 
^as  the  township  of  the  single  priest ;  and  the  parish  was  hut  the 
^wnship  or  cluster  of  townships  to  which  that  priest  ministered*, 
he  fact  that  the  two  systems,  the  parish  and  the  township,  have 
isted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  side  hy  side,  identical  in 
ea  and  administered  hy  the  same  persons,  and  yet  separate  in 
aracter  and  machinery,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no  legislative  act 
old  have  heen  needed  in  the  first  place ;  nor  was  there  any  lay 
ODcil  of  the  whole  nation  which  could  have  sanctioned  such  a 
neral  measure.  Considering,  moreover,  the  thorough  harmony 
church  and  state  in  these  ages,  any  legislation  would  prohably 

ve  altogether  sunk  one  of  the  two  systems  in  the  other.     The  The  parish 

rishy  then,  is  the  ancient  vieus  or  tun-scipe  regarded  eccle-  ship  in  its 

stically.     As  many  townships  were  too  small  to  require  or  ticai  chal 

support  a  separate  church  and  priest,  many  parishes  contain 

reral  townships;  hut  the  fact  of  a  township  lying  partly  in 

e  parish  and  partly  in  another,  without  being  very  uncom- 

Miy  is  rare  enough  to  be  exceptional,  and  may  generally  be 

counted  for  by  more  recent  local  history. 

86.  The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  thus  settled  was  provided  Mainten- 

iefly  by  the  offerings  of  the  people :  for  the  obligation  of  tithe  clergy. 

its  modem  sense  was  not  yet  recognised.     It  is  true  that  the 

ty  of  bestowing  on  God's  service. a  tenth  part  of  the  goods 

8  a  portion  of  the  common  law  of  Christianity,  and  as  such 

a  impressed  by  the  priest  on  his  parishioners^.     But  it  was 

[oe  institaendo  doctores  qui  in  singulis  viculis  praedicando  Dei  verbo,  et 
tsecnuidis  mysteriis  coelestibus  ac  maxime  peragendis  sacri  baptismatis 
ieiis,  xxYA  opportunitas  ingruerit,  insistant.*     Ep.  ad  Ecgb.  c.  3. 
'Efanham,  ed.  Hardwick,  pp.  285,  a86:  *Excitabat  fidelium  devotionem 
n^nntatem,  in  quarumlibet  provinciarum  civitatibus  necnon  villis,  eccle- 

1  fiUnricandi,  parochias  distinguendi,  assensus  eisdem  regios  procurando, 
|d  safficientes  essent  et  ad  Dei  honorem  pro  voto  haberent  super  pro- 
na  fondum  ecclesias  construere  earundem  perpetuo  patronatu  gaude- 
t'    This  is  mere  tradition  or  invention. 

Above,  p.  85. 

Tithes  are  mentioned  by  Theodore  in  the  genuine  Penitential,  in  a  way 

i  proves  the  duty  of  making  the  payment,  but  not  the  right  of  the  clergy 

Q2 
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Origin  of      not  possible  or  desirable  to  enforce  it  by  spiritual  penalties :  nor 
was  the  actual  expenditure  determined  except  by  custom,  or  by 
the  will  of  the  bishop,  who  usually  divided  it  between  the  churdi, 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor.     It  was  thus  precarious  and  uncertain, 
and  the  bestowal  of  a  little  estate  on  the  church  of  the  townsh^ 
was  probably  the  most  usual  way  of  eking  out  what  the  volna- 
tary  gifts  supplied^. 
Legislation        The  recognition  of  the  legal  obligation  of  tithe  dates  from  ik 
subject  of     eighth   century,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England.    Ii 
A.D.  779  Charles  the  Great  ordained  that  every  one  should  pif 
tithe,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  bishq)': 
and  in  a.d.  787  it  was  made  imperative  by  the  legatine  coundb; 
held  in  England,  which  being  attended  and  confirmed  by  tlNl 
kings  and  ealdormen  had  the  authority  of  witenagemots*.    Frai 
that  time  it  was  enforced  by  not  unfrequent  legislation.    Tlij 
famous  donation  of  Ethel wulf  had  nothing  to  do  with  tithe*)! 
but  almost  all  the  laws  issued  after  the  death  of  Alfred  cootiii 
some  mention  of  it.     The  legislation  of  Edgar  is  somewW 
minute  on  the  subject:  directing  the  tithe  of  youUg  to  be  paiij 
at  Whitsuntide,  and  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  at  Al 
autumnal    equinox,   thus    testifying  to   the  general  devotiflij 

to  the  sole  use  of  them :  '  Presbiter  (or  presbitero)  decimas  dare  non  eQ|i' 
tur.*  Lib.  ii.  2.  'Tributum  ecclesiae  sit,  sicut  consuetude  provinciae,id«it 
ne  tantum  pauperes  inde  in  decimis  aut  in  aliquibus  rebus  vim  patieDtK 
Decimas  non  est  legitimum  dare  nisi  pauperibus  et  peregrinis,  dve  Urf 
suas  ad  ecclesias.'  Lib.  ii.  14.  Bede  praises  Bishop  Eadberct  of  Lini^ 
fame,  as  '  maxime  eleemosynarum  operatione  insignis,  ita  ut  juzta  l^pB 
omnibus  annis  decimam  non  solum  quadrupedum  verum  etiam  frofl* 
omnium  atque  pomorum,  necnon  et  vestimentorum  partem  paapeiMI 
daret.'  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  29.  In  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  dU* 
gation  is  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustine,  that  is,  at  ttl 
Conversion. 

^  See  Cap.  de  partibus  Saxoniae,  Baluze  i.  183,  Art.  15,  whidi 
that  this  was  the  rule  approved  by  Charles ;  *  ad  unamquamqne  eo 
curtem  et  duos  mansos  terrae  pagenses  ad  ecclesiam  recarrentes  oondoBflii 
et  inter  centum  viginti  homines  nobiles  et  ingenuos,  amiliter  et  ^ 
servum  et  ancillam  eidem  ecclesiae  tribuant.' 

^  Cap.  A.D.  779,  Art.  7 :    '  De  decimis,  ut  unusquisqne  soam 
donet  atque  per  jussionem  pontificis  dispensentur.'  Baluze  i.  14a. 

'  *  Praecipimus  ut  omnes  studeant  de  omnibus  quae  possident 
dare,  quia  speciale  Domini  Dei  est.'    Can.  17;  Councils,  &c.  iii.  456. 

^  Except  as  showing  the  sanctity  of  the  tenth  portion.    See  Conoik^ 
iii,  6^6  sq. ;  Kemble,  Saxona,  u.  ^81-490.    See  p.  357  below. 
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tithe  of  increase^.     The  legal  determination  of  the  church  Law  of 

Tith** 

ich  the  tithe  was  to  be  paid  was  not  yet  settled.  The 
dng  directs  that  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  *  eald  mynster/  or 
r  church  to  which  the  district  belongs^;  the  thegn  who 
I  his  bookland  a  church  with  a  buryingplace  was  bound 
J  a  third  of  his  own  tithe  to  that  church ;  if  there  were  no 
gplace,  his  gift  to  the  priest  might  be  what  he  pleased^ : 
hedral  church  being  it  would  seem  the  normal  recipient, 
le  bishop  the  distributor.  But  the  actual  determination 
ally  left  yery  much  to  the  owner  of  the  land  from  which 
be  arose;  and  although  in  the  free  townships  it  must  have 
3  the  rule  to  give  it  to  the  parish  priests,  the  lords  of 
ises  found  it  a  convenient  way  of  making  friends  and 
ing  intercessions  to  bestow  it  on  monasteries.  This  cus- 
scame  very  frequent  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it 
yt  until  the  council  held  in  a.d.  1200  that  the  principle 
immarily  stated  that  the  parochial  clergy  have  the  first 
>n  the  tithe  even  of  newly  cultivated  lands*.  Even  after 
Ime,  by  the  connivance  of  bishops  and  popes,  the  appro- 
n  system  worked  widely  and  banefuUy.  Besides  the  tithe, 
ergy  received,  under  the  name  of  cyric-sceat  or  church- 
sort  of  commutation  for  firstfruits  paid  by  every  house- 
;  and  sawl-sceat,  soulnacot  or  mortuary-dues,  with  other 
maH  spontaneous  offerings^. 
idly  and  regularly  as  the  organisation  and  endowment  of  Bede*8  de- 

,  rn  -1  .  sireforpro- 

arch  proceeded  under  Theodore  and  his  successors,  it  was  gross  and 

ch  as  to  satisfy  the  pious  longings  or  to  silence  the  severe  p 

ent  of  Bede.     He  saw  that  in  the  northern  province  much  | 

r  sabdi vision  was  necessary ^  and  he  viewed  with  fear  and 

the  cormptions  of  the  monastic  life,  which  the  rich  and 


k 
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jw,  ii.  §  3.  '  Ibid.  §§  I,  2.  '  Ibid.  §  2. 

1.  Westm.  9 ;  Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  89. 

9  chnrch-BCot  was  paid  at  Martinmas,  Ini,  §  4 ;  *  according  to  the 
that  a  man  is  at  at  midwinter/  Ibid.  §  61;  i.e.  in  the  township 
ha  keeps  Christmas.  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Kemble,  Saxons, 
Sehmid,  Gesetze,  545  sq. 
)  eqMeially  the  letter  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  c.  5 ;  Councils,  &c. 
;  and  oompare  the  appeals  of  Boniface  to  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mexc\&, 
0-356. 
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Mischievous  vicious  were  perverting  in  a  strange  degree.     But  the  bright 
Mercian  su-  days  of  the  early  church  were  already  over,  and  notwithstandr 
ing  the  efforts  of  Cuthbert  of  Canterbury  in  his  councils,  and 
of  Egbert  of  York  in  court,  school,  and  study,  the  evil  days  (rf 
Mercian  supremacy  told  heavily  on  the  church.     These  reached 
their  climax  when  Offa  in  a.d.  787  proposed  and  carried  out  the 
division  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  established  a  new  arch- 
Archbishop-  bishopric  at  Lichfield  to  which  the  sees  now  included  in  the 
Lichfield.      Mercian  kingdom  should  pa^  obedience,  and  obtained  by  a  liberd 
tribute  to  Rome  the  papal  authorisation  of  his  plan*.     This  pay- 
ment,— for  there  is  a  want  of  evidence  as  to  the  institution  by  Ini 
of  a  similar  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  English  school  at 
Bome-scot.   Rome, — is  probably  the  origin  of  the  Rom-feoh,  or  Peter's  penoe^ 
a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every  hearth,  which  was  collected  and  sent 
to  Rome  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  1 
subject   of  frequent  legislation^.     But  the  archiepiscopate  rf 
Lichfield  scarcely  survived  its  founder. 

Eoclesiasti-        g^^  The  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  heptarchic  period  were 
cal  councils.     ^  ^  f  ir 

either  national,  such  as  those  of  Hertford  and  Hatfield  under 

Theodore^,  or  provincial,  as  was  generally  the  case  after  thi 

vindication  of  the  metropolitical  claims  of  York  under  Egbert 

Of  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  single  kingdoms  there  ai* 

^  perhaps  occasional  traces,  but  they  are  scarcely  distinguishaUi 

from  the  separate  witenagemots.     All  these  councils  in  vd$bJ 

Presence  of  respects  resemble  the  witenagemots.     The  presence  of  the  Idflgi 

£^r^n.    ^^^  ealdormen  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  unusual^:  and 

although  actual  participation  by  the  latter  in  ecclesiastical  legii* 

lation  may  not  have  been  permitted,  their  confirmation  and  ^^ 

attestation  of  the  results  was  not  undervalued.     The  bishcpi^  j 

^  The  annual  tribute  of  365  mancuses  was,  according  to  Pope  Leo  lH 
bestowed  by  Oflfa  in  the  legatine  council  of  a.d.  787.  Councils,  &c.  iii.445'  ~ 
A  similar  benefaction  of  Ethelwulf  (W.  Malmesb. ;  Councils,  iiL  64/Sl  > 
also  recorded. 

^  Edw.  and  Guthr.  6,  §  i ;  Ethelred  v.  11.    It  was  paid  on  the  feui  ^ 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  June  29. 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  5, 17, 18. 

^  At  the  legatine  council  of  A.D.  787  Offa  was  present  'cum  senatfli^  ' 
bus  terrae;'  Councils,  &c.  iii.  460.  At  the  council  of  Chelsea  in  A.D.816  : 
Kenulf  was  present  '  cum  suis  principibus,  ducibus  et  optimatibiu.*    ^^ 
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r,  were  the  chief  permanent  element :   abbots  are  not  Members 

of  these 

lently  mentioned  as  attending,  though  not  in  large  num-  councils: 
and  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Council   of  Clovesho  of  abbots. 
3,  each  bishop  appears  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  diocesan 
many  of  whom  are  abbots^.    These  are  not  necessarily  to 
rded  as  the  heads  of  strictly  Benedictine  houses,  but  as 
ers  of  churches  which  had  lost  much  of  the  cenobitic 
er,  and  answer  rather  to  the  holders  of  large  family 
L^it  or  other  benefices,  like  the  mass-thegns  of  the  laws. 
IS  part  of  Theodore's  plan  that  these  assemblies  should  Places  of 

,     assembly. 

I  every  August  at  Clovesho^,  a  now  forgotten  place  in 
rcian  kingdom,  probably  near  London.  But  the  rule, 
h  frequently  observed  as  to  place,  does  not  seem  to  have 
^  as  to  time  or  frequency.     Yet  on  the  whole  the  coun- 

more  numerous  than  could  be  expected  in  the  unsettled 
'  the  kingdoms.  Most  of  them  are  held  on  the  confines 
states  where  the  subjects  of  each  king  could  at  nightfall 
ttto  their  own  country.  Such  places  were  Brentford  and 
.,  and  most  likely  Clovesho  also.  As  during  this  period 
30uld  be  no  witenagemots  of  the  whole  nation,  any 
at  auy  of  these  places,  or  at  which  all  or  a  majority  of 
hops  were  present,  must  be  regarded  as  either  an  eccle- 
L  council  pure  and  simple,  or  as  a  mixed  gathering  under 

of  some  king  who  at  the  moment  was  supreme  in  church 
.te. 

subjects  of  discussion  were  various,  but  the  strictly  ecclesi-  Subjects  of 
councils  contented  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
rhey  passed  canons  in  which  any  interference  with  secular 

custom  is  wisely  avoided,  and  they  never  imitate  the 
atic  system  of  the  Spanish  councils  with  which  in  some 
B  they  have  much  in  common.  They  seem  also  to  have 
ad  a  friendly  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  property  between 
it  churches ;  herein  acting  rather  as  arbitrators  than  as 

and  probably  expecting  review  or  confirmation  by  the 
ot  or  witenagemot.  Their  legislation  shows  no  sign  of 
J  any  further  confirmation,  but  from  the  frequency  of 

onncik^  &o.  jii.  S4^*  547-  *  Bede,  H.E.  W.  $. 


i.'i 
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Harmony  of  ecclesiastical  regulations  in  the  general  codes  of  the  kings 

lav  and 

church         witan,  it  is  certain  that  no  jealousy  as  yet  existed  between 

two  systems ;  the  bishops  were  members  of  both  bodies,  and  ^ 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  confirmation  of  the  national  council  to 
strengthen  the  pressure  or  increase  the  publicity  of  their  oyfi 
enactments. 


\ 


Power  of  the      The  judicial   power  and  coerciye  jurisdiction  of  the  great 
the  popular  spiritual  ofl&cers  are  matters  of  further  question.     The  bbhopi  ] 

courts;  ,  ,  ,  ,     I 

sat  in  the  popular  courts  as  they  sat  in  the  witenagemot,  and  in  > 
^^Maes^  both  with  much  the  same  power  as  the  lay  witan.     They  had    ' 
also  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  their  own  fran-   i 
chises,  in  which  the  legal  process  by  compurgation  and  ordeal  j 
was  in  nowise  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  hundred  moot 
in  neniten-    They  had  further,  as  a  result  of  that  penitential  discipline  whidi, 
pline;  partly  perhaps  through  the  oriental  training  of  Theodore,  and 

partly  through  the  labours  of  the  Irish  missionaries,  obtained  an  Z 
early  and   general  acceptance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  a  J 
powerful  coercive  machinery  quite  apart  from  the  common  kf  j 
or  customs  of  the  nation  at  large,  for  the  enforcement  of  whicb  | 
they  must  have  been  indebted  to  the  pious  assistance  or  nen* 
over  the       trality  of  the  laity.     But  between  these  two  regions  of  judiea-  \ 
ture  there  lay  a  class  of  suits,  concerning  the   disputes  and  ' 
offences  of  the  clergy  and  the  morals  of  the  Iftity,  with  whidi  it 
in  questions  would  seem  the  bishops  were  especially  charged.     Unfortmiataif 
'     our  evidence  on  this  head  is  Very  small.     The  Penitential  d  * 
Theodore  contains  a  provision  that  the  bishop  shall  detenmna 
and  others,   the  causes  of  the  poor  up  to  fifty  shillings,  the  king  if  the  sntt 
in  question  be  greater.     At  the  other  end  of  the  period,  ii 
Domesday  book,  we  find  among  the  Customs  of  Kent»  iJitt  ii 
cases  of  adultery,  the  king  is  to  have  the  man,  the  archbuhif 
the  woman  ^.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  sach  entf 
any  peculiar  court  was  provided.     They  would  be  tried  in  ia 
hundred-moot  and  shire-moot,  and  the  bishop  would  chdm  kii 

^  The  law  of  Wihtrsed  orders  the  excommunication  of  such  ofiEenden^  §|* 
The  penalty  of  the  adultery  of  the  geaithcundman  goes  to  his  lord,  *  •oocrf* 
ing  to  ancient  usage.*  Ibid.  §  5.  Alfred  directs  the  ezcommonicatioB « 
the  fugitive  perjurer,  LI.  Alfr.  §  1,  and  Canute  also  joins  outlawxy  aid 
ejccommunication  in  his  denunciation  of  evil  doers. 
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1  the  penalties  as  well  as  declare  the  law  and  the  sentence  Much  of 

•  ii*  ii»>/*»  t-i*  1  their  juns- 

jndges^ :  just  as  the  king  s  omcers  would  m  cases  where  diction  exer- 
ights  and  interests  were  preserved.  And  the  offences  of  popular 
•gy  would  be  tried  in  the  same  way ;  the  special  rules  for 
"gation  in  their  case  being  observed  under  the  eye  of  the 
who  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  lord  and  patron^, 
tentious  suits  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  ju- 
[edsion  and  arbitration;  the  bishop  with  his  clerks  would 
r  be  fully  competent  to  arbitrate,  and  were  probably  fre- 
'  called  upon  to  do  so.  None  of  these  generalisations 
r  cover  the  cases  in  which  the  spiritual  offences  of  the 
disobedience,  heresy,  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  called 
horitative  treatment :    they  would  not  come  before  the 

•  courts,  for  they  were  not  breaches  of  secular  law,  and 
sre  not  crimes  for  which  the  penitential  jurisdiction  alone 
Bcient.     For  such,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  Possible 

.         .  .    existence 

mestic  tribunals  not  differing  in  kind  from  the  ecclesi- of  separate 

,     ecclesiasti- 

courts  of  the  later  age^  and  of  matured  canon  law  :  in  cal  courts, 
according  to  the  common   practice  of  the  post-Nicene 
the  archdeacon^  as  the  bishop's  officer  executed  the 
e  of  his  superior* ;  whilst  for  the  enforcement  of  these 


LI.  Henr.  I,  vii.  §  3.  Thiu  he  would  have  to  do  in  other  causes  in 
>  specially  religious  principle  was  involved,  as,  for  example,  in  cases 
le  property  of  churches  had  been  stolen,  or  their  peace  infringed. 
enrable  thAt  the  very  first  of  our  written  laws,  Ethelb.  §  i,  places 
erty  of  the  churches  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law. 

priest  kill  a  man  his  property  is  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  is 
lO '  secularise'  him,  after  which  he  is  to  be  given  up  (to  the  relations  of 
if)  unless  his  lord  will  compound  for  his  wer.  Alfred,  §  21.     This 

if  the  clergy  had  some  personal  immunities  which  could  not  be  j 

I  until  they  were  formally  degraded.    The  bishop  is  indeed  the 
id  xnundbora'  of  clergy  and  strangers.     Edw.  and  Guthr.  §  12. 
doom  of  the  bishop  is  referred  to  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  priest, 
ftw  of  Wihtned,  §  6  ;  Edw.  and  Guthr.  §  4.     If  any  one  before  a 
die  his  testimony,  he  pays  a  fine  of  120 8.     lui,  §  13.  ^Ki' 

first  person  who  is  called  archdeacon  is  Wulfred,  who  became  arch- 
f  CSanterbuiy  in  a.d.  805,  and  who  is  so  named  in  a  charter  of  his 
sor.  Bede  knew  only  the  deacon  as  the  bishop^s  officer :  through- 
period  his  office  is  simply  ministerial. 

arohdeacon  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  laws, '  If  a  priest  disobey 
ir  of  the  archdeacon  he  has  to  pay  twelve  ores.'  Northumbrian 
law,  §  6.  The  deans  mentioned  in  the  so-called  laws  of  Edw^T^ 
r,  §  37,  are  also  oSoqrs  of  the  biahop.  The  territorial  deaxkexve^ 
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decisions  the  servants  of  the  hishop  were  competent  and  suffi- 
cient. In  such  circumstances  it  is  prohable  enough  that  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  would  act  in  concert :  and  eyen 
if  the  national  force  were  not  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  offered  no  hindrance  to 
the  execution  of  the  spiritual  sentence.  The  outlaw  of  God  and 
the  outlaw  of  the  king,  the  excommunicated  man  and  the  coDr 
yicted  criminal,  are  alike  set  without  the  protection  of  the  peace. 

The  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state  was  thus  close, 
although  there  was  not  the  least  confusion  as  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  functions,  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  the  powers  d 
each  ^  It  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  exist  only  in  a  laee 
that  was  entirely  homogeneous  and  becoming  conscious  of  po- 
litical unity.  The  history,  however,  of  the  church  of  the  united  or 
West- Saxon  dominion,  on  which  the  fury  of  the  Danes  fell,  and 
which  rose  from  ruin  in  closer  union  than  before  with  the  national 
polity,  has  many  features  in  marked  contrast  with  the  earlier  and 
simpler  life  of  the  heptarchic  churches. 

88.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  Egbert  was  the  resutt 
not  merely  of  his  own  valour  and  policy  but  of  the  weakness  of 
the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  to  contend  :  the  same  exhaostioi 
and  incapacity  for  resistance  which  laid  the  nation  open  to  the 
Danes.  Mercia  sustained  in  the  early  years  of  Kenulf  ^  some  of 
the  glory  that  she  had  gained  imder  Offa ;  but  the  end  of  his 
reign  was  inglorious,  and  a  rapid  and    disputed  succession  of 


however,  as  well  as  the  territorial  archdeaconries,  are  later  tluui  th* 
Conquest.  The  Anglo-Saxon  deans  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  and  is  the 
lives  of  the  saints  are  either  monastic  officers  exercising  discipline  withn 
the  house,  like  the  later  deans  of  colleges,  or  possibly  the  executois  of  thA 
spiiitual  authority  of  exempt  monasteries,  in  the  way  in  which  the  aick- 
deacons  executed  t)ie  sentence  of  the  bishops. 

^  Eeligion,  morality,  and  law  seem  to  be  regarded  througfaoat  ^ 
period  as  much  the  same  thing.  The  principle  stated  by  Tadtos  tbxt 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  *  plus  ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  boi»* 
leges,'  is  thus  amplified  by  Alfred:  '  Ex  hoc  uno  judicio  perpendi  poteid  ^ 
unicuique  justum  judicetur;  nee  opus  est  aliquo  lihro  judicicUi  {Nmeter  hM 
fatigari,  quam  ne  quis  alii  judicet  quod  sibi  judicari  nollet  si  jodifli* 
haberetur  super  eum.'  The  unum  judicium  is  of  course  'Quod  voWi>* 
vultis  fieri  non  £iciatis  aliis.'     Alfr.  LI.  Intr.  §  49.  6. 

*  Kenulf  reigned  from  a.d,  796  to  821  or  822;  nearly  twenty  yean  cot* 
temporaneously  with  Bgbert. 
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fber  bis  death  deprived  the  kingdom  of  any  hope  of  con-  §^^^  °^ 

independence.    Kent  was  now  only  nominally  a  kingdom,  power. 

Qg  a  mere  appendage  to  Mercia  and  Wessex  in  turn,  with 

Qodic  effort  between  times  to  revive  the  ancient  status. 

story  of  East  Anglia  is  exactly  parallel,  sometimes  under 

,  sometimes  broken  up  under  several  ealdormen.      North- 

.    continues  the  tale  of  revolution  and   anarchy  which 

L  her  history  in  the  preceding  century.     The  royal  power 

fch  it  the  tribal  nationality  was  in  suspension  or  solution. 

suit  of  this  was  the  supremacy  of  Wessex ;  another  was 

.tion  before  the  Danes;   the  third  was  the  throwing  of 

power   and   secular  work  on  the  clergy,  especially  the  its  efiBects 

J,  who  represented  the  most  permanent  element  of  society;  church. 

ourth,  the  consequence  of  the  others,  the  general  decline  of 

tion  and  learning.   It  was  natural  that  in  those  kingdoms 

ch  the  church  was  strong,  the  extinction  or  other  de- 

€  of  the  old  royal  houses  should  increase  the  importance  increase  of 

,  ,  the  secular 

bishops.      The  Kentish  church  under  archbishop  Wulfred  importance 

stained  a  long  and  fatal  dispute  with  Mercia,  in  which  bishops. 

I  to  the  pope  and  emperor  were  discussed  as  a  possible 

D.     Not  only  had  Canterbury  succeeded  in  effecting  the  | 

ition  of  the  rival  archiepiscopate  ^,  but  on  the  death  of 

d,  the  brother  and  dependent  of  Kenulf,  Wulfred  is  found 

I  opposition  to  Kenulf;  for  seven  years  he  contested  with 

d  his  heiress  the  possession  of  the  royal  monasteries  in 

;,  and  was  at  last  victorious.      Baldred,  the  king  who 

ted  to   assert  the    independence   of  Kent   during    the 

n  troubles  *,  seems  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  Wulfred, 

!  may  conjecture  that  the  sturdy  prelate  submitted  with 

nee  to  the  rule  of  Egbert  although  he  also  was  of  Kentish  ^ 

H    Archbishop  Ceolnoth  however,  who  succeeded  Wulfred, 

nfalci,  O.  D.  cexz.  Councils  &c.  iii.  596.  In  a  council  at  London 
tfareateoed  to  send  Wulfred  into  exile  '  et  nunquam  nee  verbis 
;>apae  nee  Caesaris  seu  alterius  alicujus  gradu  hue  patriam  iterum 


J.' 


teed  wan  king  from  a  J).  823  to  S25,  when  he  was  dethroned  by 
He  had  attempted  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  archbishop  by 
of  Malliog  to  Christ  Church  (Kemble,  C.  D.  ccxL.)  at  the  \^t^ 
•  of  bis  downfall. 
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was  wise  enough  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Egbert,  even 

if  he  did  not,  as  is  possible,  owe  his  promotion  to  him^ ;  and 

Allianoeof    in  A.D.  838  at  Kingston  a  permanent  alliance  was  concluded 

Saxon  kings  between   the  church  of  Canterbury  and   the  house  of  Cerdic 

church  of      Ceolnoth  undertook  to  maintain  *  firm  and  unshaken  friendship 

from  henceforth  for  ever,'  and  received  in  return  a  promise  of 

perpetual   peace  and  protection^.      A  similar  agreement  was 

made  at  the  same  time  with  the  church  of  Winchester :  and 

both  were  repeatedly  confirmed  by  Ethelwulf  '. 

Decline  of         A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  the  North  of  Englani 

rehgion  in  °  1        •  i    l 

the  North.  Eanbald  the  archbishop  of  York,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
king  Eardulf,  had  seen  him  dethroned  and  a  fugitive  j  he  was 
restored  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  but  on  the 
immediate  result  the  veil  of  ninth-century  darkness  settles  down. 
We  know  the  consequences  only  from  the  Danish  conquest  of 
the  North.  One  or  two  letters  of  the  succeeding  archbishops 
show  that  the  light  of  learning  was  not  quite  extinct,  although  it 
was  becoming  obscured  by  the  superstitious  and  impious  febrica- 
tions  which  were  made  possible  by  its  decline.  Whilst  continental 
scholars  were  still  applying  to  England  for  manuscripts  ^  the 
English  bishops  were  puzzled  with  strange  forms  of  heresy  at 
home.  Nial  the  deacon  was  said  to  have  risen  from  the  dead 
after  seven  weeks ;  letters  were  spoken  of**,  written  by  the  hand 
of  God  in  letters  of  gold,  and  the  whole  court  of  Ethelwulf  was 
perplexed  with  the  vision  of  a  priest,  portending  grievons 
calamities  on  account  of  the  profanation  of  Sunday  *. 

Decline  of         The  same  period  is  traditionally  fixed  for  the  extinction  of 

monachism.        ...  .  ,  •tx*  t 

primitive  monachism  throughout  the  nation  \      It  is  now  vx 
The  bishops  the  first  time  that  we  find  the  bishops  in  arms  ;  two  West-Saxon 

act  as 
warriors. 

*  Robertson,  Hist.  Essays,  196,  200,  conjectures  that  Ceolnoth  wmJ 

West  Saxon  in  whose  favour  the  Kentish  Feologeld,  who  had  been  electo* 
to  succeed  Wulfred,  was  set  aside.     See  Councils,  &c.  iii.  609. 

*  Council  of  Kingston  ;  Councils,  iii.  617.  '  Ibid.  p.  619. 

*  See  the  letters  of  Lupus  of  Ferriferes  to  Ethelwulf,  aud  Wignrand  §«•• 
bishop  of  York  ;  Councils,  iii.  634,  635,  648,  649. 

*  Letter  of  Egred  Bishop  of  Lindirfame  to  WuLGsige  archbishop  of  T«*  J 
Councils,  iii.  615.  Alcuin  had  had  to  protest  against  the  wearing  of  i<^ 
by  way  of  charms  ;  Epp.  ed.  Diimmler,  pp.  719,  *J21. 

^  Prudentius  Trecens. :  ap.  Pertz,  i.  433.     Councils,  &c.  ui.  6ax. 
^  See  the  Anglo-Saxou  ChTonic\e,  x.D.  %*io. 
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prelates  fell  in  the  battle  of  Charmoutli  in  a.d  835^ ;  and  bishop 

El&tan  of  Sherborne  acted  as  Egbert's  general  in  Kent  in  a.d. 

825,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  who  defeated  the  Danes  on 

the  Parret  in  A.D.  845  *.     The  same  prelate  thirteen  years  later 

took  a  leading  part  in  the  supplanting  of  Ethel wulf  by  his  son 

Ethelbald  ^     Ethelwulf  was  a  poor  substitute  for  his  father  :  his 

|Hlgrimage  to  Rome,  contemplated  in  his  first  year  *  and  carried  out 

nearly  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  magnificent  gifts  to  the  pope  ^, 

and  liis  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald^,  are,  with 

the  exception  of  his  famous  Donation,  the  best-known  parts  of  his 

history.     That  celebrated  act,  the  devotion  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  The  Dona- 

pnvate  estate  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth  part  Bthelwidf. 

of  the  folkland  from  all  payments  except  the  trinoda  necessitas, 

and  the  direction  that  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  provide 

fi»  one  poor  man  or  stranger,  testifies  to  his  piety  and  liberality  '^. 

Possibly  the  further  subdivision  of  the  West- Saxon  dioceses  was 

hpn  under  him :  we  find  Ethelred  the  bishop  of  Wiltshire 

appomted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  his  sons  ®.     This  is  the 

age  of  Swithun  also.    But,  notwithstanding  occasional  flashes  of  increased 

lights  the  darkness  in  church  and  state  deepens.      Alfred  has  to  of  theperiod 

record  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  there  were  none  south 

*  Chr.  Sax.  A.D.  833.  *  Ibid.  a.d.  823,  845. 
»  Aaaer,  V.  Alt.  M.  H.  B.  470. 

*  Prud.  Tree. ;  Pertz.  i.  433.     Councils,  iii.  621. 

*  Anastasius,  Yit.  Bened.  III.  ap.  Mansi,  xv.  109,  1 10.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  said,  that  be  obtained  from  the  pope  a  decree  that  English 
pautents  should  no  more  be  forced  to  work  in  chains ;  T.  Rudborne,  in 
Aug.  Sac.  i.  202.     See  Lappenberg,  ii.  26. 

*  Ann.  Bertin.  Pertz,  i.  450.    Baluze,  ii.  209-212. 

'  Councils,  iii.  636-648.     Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  481-490. 

'  Chr.  Sax.  A.D.  870.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  was 
Anally  canied  out  by  Edward  the  elder,  who  mentions  in  more  than  one 
durter  that  he  had  divided  the  old  diocese  of  Winchester  into  two  parts. 
Cod.  DipL  mxc.  &c.  Of  the  three  new  sees,  one,  Ramsbury,  had  no  cathe- 
^nl,  and  was  moved  about  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  resting  sometimes 
It  Sonning,  but  finally  joined  to  Sherborne  just  before  the  Conquest.  It 
^J  have  existed  in  the  same  way  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  been  a 
*Qrt  of  Buffiragan  see  to  Winchester.  The  idea  of  having  a  bishop  to  each 
^liiB  of  Wessex  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  creator  of  the  new 
*^;  Somersetshire  had  Wells,  Dorsetshire.  Sherborne,  Sussex  Selsey, 
BevQDshire  Crediton,  Cornwall  Bodmin  or  S.  Germans,  Hampshire  Win- 
^^^Kter;  whilst  Wilts  and  Berks  joined  at  the  bishop  of  Bamsbury.  None 
of  the  other  kingdoms  had  such  a  complete  organisation  of  either  bishoi^^ 
^caldormen. 
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Darkness  in  of  the  Thames  who  could  understand  their  rituals  in  English,  or 
da^s  of        translate  a  letter  from  the  Latin ;  very  few  south  of  the  Humber 
and  not  many  beyond '.     The  monasteries  still  stood  wiUi  their 
libraries,  but  the  books  were   unintelligible  to   their  owners. 
Then  the  Danes  had  come  and  destroyed  all. 
Revival  of         It  is  perhaps  not   unreasonable  to  connect  the   revival  of 
religion        learning  and  ecclesiastical  order  under  Alfred  and  his  son  with 
Alfred,  coin-  the  bracing  up  of  the  national  vigour  that  resulted  from  the 
the  restora-  Danish  struggle,  and  so  with  the  growth  of  royal  power  whidi 
national       was  traced  in  the  last  chapter.     At  all  events  they  coincide 
^^^SSsh    in  time.   It  was  Plegmund,  the  associate  of  Alfred  in  his  laboun 
in  the  service  of  English  literature^,  who  consecrated  the  seveo 
bishops  at  Canterbury  in  Edward's  reign,  thus  completing  th« 
diocesan  arrangements   of  Wessex'.     The  final  annexatioD  of 
Cornwall  is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  see  under  Athei- 
stan*.    The  prelates,  too,  begin  to  be  statesmen.    Odo  of  Barns- 
bury  goes  as  ambassador  to  France  to  secure  the  succession  of 
Lewis  the  Fourth*^:  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  acts  as  prime 
minister  to  Edmund  and  Edred ;  a  position  which  he  leaves  to 
Dunstan  and  a  long  series  of  successors.    But  whilst  they  ftcqoire 
this  new  secular  position,  the  bishops  lose  somewhat  of  their  old 
security.    Brihthelm,  the  successor  of  Odo,  is  summarily  set  aside 
by  Edgar  for  incapacity®.     Notwithstanding  the  restoration  of 
monastic  order,  canonical  custom  is  set  at  naught  for  party  or 
political  purposes;  one  bishop  holds  two  or  even  three  sees: 
The  bishops  translations  become  more  common,  and  the  great  prelates  con- 
acting  as      stantly  find  themselves  in  positions  in  which  they  have  to  choose 
between  their  duties  as  bishops,  as  ministers  of  the  king,  and  as 
patriots.    Archbishop  Sigeric  acts  as  chief  magistrate  temp(H«ll7 
and  spiritually  in  Kenf,  and  earns  the  discredit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  propose  the  Danegeld*.     Under  the  later  kings  the 

*  Preface  to  the  translation  of  S.  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  ed.  Sweei,p.i' 

*  Ibid.  p.  6. 

3  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  ii.  §  129.     Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.  p.  13.  ^ 

*  Between  a.d.  924  aftid  931.      See  Pedler's  Ancient    Bishopric  « 
Cornwall.  ^  Hist.  Richer,  ii.  o.  4 ;  ed.  Perti,  p.  53* 

*  Bridferth,  V.  Dunstani. 
'  Ethelred,  ii.  §  i.     Robertson,  Hist.  Essays,  p.  178. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  991. 
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lor  of  Augastme  appears  far  more  as  a  secular  than  as  a  stiimnda 
al  potentate ;  and  the  last  of  the  native  primates,  Stigand,  tivecS^Sio 

1  unhappy  pre-eminence,  as  holding  the  richest  see  of  prelate, 
id  in  plurality,  as  the  partisan  of  a  schismatic  pope,  and 
chief  minister  of  a  distinctly  patriotic  but  not  thoroughly 
sd  party  organisation. 

the  Danish  conquest  of  the  north  and  middle  of  England  Effects  of 
ler  effects  than  the  rousing  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  conquest  on 

It  cut  off  the  Northumbrian  church  from  the  see  of  thumbrian 
bury  almost  as  completely  as  it  had  been  cut  off  before 
rs  of  Oswy.  The  archbishop  of  York  became  the  head  of 
ict  nationality,  preserving  his  seat, — ^with  one  exception,  the 
ears  exile  of  Wulfhere^,— during  the  numerous  vicissitudes 
Danish  kingdom.  Under  Athelstan  the  northern  primate 
t  at  the  English  court  ^,  but  not  quite  as  a  subject, 
in,  after  Athelstan's  death,  took  sides  with  the  Ostman 
and  had  to  fly  before  Edmund'.  In  a.d.  947  at  Tanshelf 
ught  the  Northumbrian  witan  to  plight  their  troth  to 
,  but  the  next  year  he  revolted  with  his  people,  and  in 

2  was  imprisoned*^.  Two  years  after,  he  made  his  peace 
ie  king  and  was  restored.  His  immediate  successor 
I  ruled  peaceably  under  Edgar;  but  the  importance  of 
ition  of  the  archbishop  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
or  A.D.  963  to  the  Conquest,  the  see  of  Worcester  was 
ly  either  held  by  him  in  plurality,  or  bestowed  on  one  of 
r  kinsmen,  at  once  a  reward  of  faithfulness  and  a  pledge 
lenoe^     The  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  is  shown  by  the  |^     i 

Don.  Hist.  Arch.  ed.  Twysden,  p.  79. 

wtard  archbishop  of  York  appears  as  witness  to  three  charters  of 
n,  which  are  questionable,  Cod.  Dipl.  cccxlvi,  cccxlix,  mcl ;  and 
hich  is  less  saspicious,  dated  in  a.d.  929,  Ibid,  cccxlviii. 
in.  Sax.  A.D.  943.  *  Ibid.  a.d.  947.  "  Ibid.  a.d.  952.  5jj^!^ 

Bwald  and  his  two  immediate  successors  held  Worcester  and  York 

from  A.D.  963  to  A.D.  10 1 6,  when  Leo&i  seems  to  have  been 
d,  probably  in  consequence  of  political  events.  On  his  death 
,  nephew  of  archbishop  Wul&tan,  held  Worcester  until  a.d.  1038. 
len  disputed  between  archbishop  Elfric  and  the  bishop  of  Crediton. 
who  ultimately  obtained  it,  was  obliged  to  resign  on  his  promotion 

in  AJ).  1061  ;  and  S.  Wulfstan  followed,  a.d.  1062-1090.    Bishop  Xwr-,' 

,  his  saccessor,  was  brother  to  archbishop  Thomas  I  oi  YoxVl,  axid  ^"^i^ 
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^th^N^rth  ^<i^^s^o^  of  Northumbria  generally  to  the  English  king.   WluM 

the  mother  church  of  York  underwent  these  changes,  the  northern 

suffragan  sees  of  Hexham  and  Whithem  became  extinct ;  and 

the  church  of  Lindisfame  with  S.  Cuthbert's  bones  only  survived 

in  exile  and  pilgrimage,  not  settling  finally  at  Durham  until 

A.D.  995. 

Extinction        The  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  suffered 

aiice  of  Mer.  scarcely  less.     The  see  of  Dunwich  perished  altogether  :  and  ii 

^East-  that  of  Elmham  the  succession  of  the  bishops  is  uncertain  Hat 

seel.  "        nearly  a  century  after  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Edmund^    The 

bishop   of  Leicester  fled  southwards,  and  placed  his  chair  tk 

Dorchester   in  Oxfordshire,  close  to  the  West-Saxon  bordei:. 

The  succession  in  Lindsey  vanishes^ ;  and  the  see  of  LichfieU 

itself  only  occasionally  emerges,  although  there   is  reason  to 

suppose  that  there  was  no  long  vacancy.     Even  in  London  the 

episcopate  seems  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  extinctico. 

As  much  as  was  possible  of  the  old  system  was  restored  under 

Edgar,  but  the  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  diocesei 

were  permanent.     We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  local  lustoiy 

of  the  period  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Mercian  church  imderwent 

the  same  secularising  process  as  the  West-Saxon  and  North* 

umbrian. 

The  glories        89.  The  process  of  restoration  begun  by  Alfred  was  carried 

century  in     out  by  the  great  kings  who  succeeded  him  on  the  lines  which 

church  and  j  &  o  ^  ^ 

state.  he  had  drawn.     The  vernacular  literature  which  he  had  founded 

flourished  continuously  :  the  tenth  century  not  only  is  the  greit 
age  of  the  chroniclers,  but  abounds  in  legal  and  disciplintff 
enactments  in  the  native  tongue.  Every  attempt  to  secure  the 
consolidation  of  the  national  and  royal  power  in  the  state  il 
accompanied  by  a  similar  effort  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 

father  to  Thomas  II.  The  archbishop's  seat  at  Gloucester  was  in  ^ 
monastery  of  S.  Oswald,  and  the  disputes  about  the  property  of  ibe  tvt 
sees  were  continued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

^  The  year  870  is  the  epoch  at  which  the  Mercian  churches  seem  tl 
collapse  ;  they  emerge  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  elder,  but  the  saiuuflii* 
of  bishops  is  very  uncertain  until  the  middle  of  the  century.  Beg.  St^ 
Angl.  pp.  12-14, 

^  It  re-appears  in  a.d.  953,  but  is  joined  with  Dorchester  aboottff 
years  later. 
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drarch  in  strength  and  purity.     The  memory  of  Dunstan  has  influence  of 

toffered  rather  than  gained  by  the  praises  of  his  monastic  ad- 

nirersj  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  monastic  reforms  were 

one  of  the  least  of  the  measures  that  he  had  at  heart,  and  that  the 

exaggerated  views  entertained  of  them  in  the  middle  ages  threw 

liis  greater  deeds  into  the  shade^     He  was  the  prime  minister, 

perhaps  the  inspirer,  of  the  consolidating  policy  of  Edgar ;  he 

Wstored  through  the  monastic  revival  the  intercourse  between  Renewal  of 

tiie  English  Church  and  that  of  France^,  and  established  a  more  teroourse. 

intimate  communication  with  the  Apostolic  See  ;  in  so  doing  he 

&i  what  could  be  done  to  restore  piety  and  learning.     Under 

Us  influence  the  Mercian  bisiioprics  again  lift  up  their  heads  : 

He  archbishops  henceforth  go  to  Kome  for  their  palls  :  the  Frank 

triters  begin  to  record  the  lives  of  English  saints'.     But  the 

emtrast  between  this  restored  life  and  communion  and  the  state 

ef  things  that  had  existed  earlier  is  strongly  marked.    Instead  of  England 

^land  setting  the  example  to  France  she  borrows  from  her  from  the 

Neighbour.     John  the  Old  Saxon  and  Qrinibald  had  come  from 

tte  northern  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  the  new  monachism  comes 

fcom  Fleury*.     The  English  scribes  copy  the  disciplinary  works 

^  Theodulf  and  Halitgar*,  just  as  a  century  and  a  half  before 

the  Franks  had  copied  the  penitentials  of  Theodore  and  Egbert. 

Ihe  royal  marriages  •  promote  intercourse  with  the   German 

thnrches  also.      Bishop  Kinewold  of  Worcester  in  a.d.  928 

^ted  all   the  monasteries  of  Germany  with  offerings   from 

lihelstan,  and  concluded  a  league  for  mutual  intercession  with 

%»  monks  of  S.  Gall^ 

'  See  Robertson's  Essay  on  Dunstan,  Hist.  Essays,  pp.  189-262;  and 
Kook*8  life  of  him  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
^terbury. 

'  He  spent  his  exile  in  the  monastery  of  Blandinium  at  Ghent.    Flor. 

^.  A.D.  956. 

*  E.g.  Abbo  of  Fleury  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Edmund.  Adelard  of  Blandi- 
linin  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Dunstan  himself. 

*  S.  Oswald  brought  the  restored  rule  of  S.  Benedict  from  Fleury  to 
Iwwfy.     Hist.  Bams.  (Gale),  p.  391. 

*  One  of  the  penitentials  ascribed  to  Egbert  (Wilkins,  Cone.  i.  1 13-143, 
korpe^  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  pp.  343-392)  is  a  translation  of  Halitgar  of 
iunbray.  The  laws  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans  are  al«^o  translated  ;  in  Wilkins, 
1(5  sq.  '  See  above,  p.  304. 

'  Groldastus,  Ber.  Alamaun.  Scr.  ii.  152,  153. 
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Some  marks  of  this  intercourse  are  left  on  the  consti* 
tutional  history  of  the  churchy  Although  the  pontifical  claims 
of  Odo  and  Dunstan  play  so  great  part  in  the  popular  his- 
tories, their  secular  position  somewhat  derogated  from  their 
ecclesiastical  one.  Whether  purely  conciliar  action  ceased,  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  assimilation  of  the  national  witena* 
gemotes  to  the  older  ecclesiastical  councils  revelers  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  lay  and  spiritual  assemblies,  the  result  ii 
the  same.  There  are  few  if  any  distinctly  ecclesiastical  councib 
of  the  tenth  century  in  England ;  and  every  royal  code  contains 
large  ecclesiastical  regulations*  The  abundant  bodies  of  canoDi 
which  exist  are  clad  either  in  the  form  of  constitutions,  such  is 
those  of  Odo  and  Dunstan*,  or  in  the  form  of  private  compilt- 
tions  such  as  that  of  Elfric'.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  t^ 
union  between  church  and  state  had  become  so  intimate  as  to 
supersede  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  former; 
for  the  break  in  the  list  of  councils  cannot  be  attributed  to  tbi 
loss  of  records  ;  abundance  of  charters  in  both  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish attest  the  activity  of  the  church  and  of  the  monasteries,  anl 
abundant  penitential  literature  shows  that  the  want  of  canoiucii 
legislation  was  felt  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  business  oC 
both  sorts  was  transacted  in  the  same  assemblies,  as  was  done  ii 
the  councils  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  thi 
difficulties  of  collecting  the  clerical  witan  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  year  were  still  considerable.  The  fsust  that  the  persons 
who  composed  the  two  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  contributes 
to  the  uncertainty,  and  possibly  occasioned  the  confusion  of  whid 
this  obscurity  is  the  result. 

90.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eleventh  century  is  of  si 
equally  varied  character.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  great  de- 
velopment of  English  literature.  Elfric  nobly  carries  out  whs* 
Alfred  had  begun.  More  than  ever  the  chroniclers  and  sermoB 
writers  put  forth  their  strength.  The  society  which  is  unable  to 
withstand  the  arms  of  Canute  almost  immediately  humanises  so' 

*  See  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  pp.  212,  225. 

'  Ibid.  p.  250.  Johnson's  Canons,  i.  388-407.  Thorpe,  Ancient  U*% 
pp.  441  sq. 
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8  him.     The  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor/ although  too  intefcourso 

divided  and  leavened  with   unpatriotic   counsels,  is  an  colleges  of 

e  in  cultivation   on  that   of  his   &ther;  and   England, 

^h  she  has  very  much  to  lose  hy  this  foreign  admixture, 

Lch  also  to  gain.     The  school  which  Harold  founded  at 

\m\  the  whole  revival  of  the  canonical  life  as  a  more  honest 

ore  practicahle  system  than  the  monastic,  was  one  result 

increased  intercourse  with  the  empire  and  especially  with 

DC.    The  introduction  of  foreiffn  ecclesiastics  into  English  Forei^ 

°  ^  °         ecclesiastics 

rics  was  another  ^.      For  this  latter  proceeding  the  church  i"  English 

.  .  sees, 

t  ready  :  English  isolation  has  always  resisted  it,  and  the 

the  impopularity  of  the  new  comers,  the  absolute  necessity 

11  on  them  of  throwing  themselves  for  support  on  other 

js  than  the  result  of  their  work  and  the  love  of  the  people, 

bave  counteracted  any  possible  benefit  that  could  have 

ierived  from  freer  intercourse  with  the  churches  of  the 

jnt.  Amongst  the  prelates  of  this  era  there  are  very  few  ex-  ^3^*^??, 

Vulfstan  who  are  spoken  of  with  honour.     Archbishop 

i  of  York,  the  traveller,  pilgrim  and  ambassador,  stands 

1  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  statesmen,  but  it  is  not  until  after  j^|! 

nquest  that  he  shows  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  patriot, 

ractice  of  holding  bishoprics  in  plurality,  which  reaches 

lax  in  him',  may  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  same  grounds 

Qomination  of  the  foreign  prelates — the  default  of  native 

ites.  „,_ 

le  extreme  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  eccle-  Analogy  of  *-;[: 

,  .   .  .  .    *  .         church  and  UA' 

1  and  civil  relations  of  men  and  things,  to  enter  now  into  state.  | 

cial  development  of  church  institutions  in  the  tenth  and  ! 

h  century  would  be  to  traverse  again  the  ground  already  i^tj 

ver.  The  devolution  of  judicial  powers  on  the  lords  of  r.-S 

id,  the  king's  thegns,  and  others  having  grants  of  sac  and  jj'  \ 


the  Tractatus  de  S.  Cruce,  pref.  pp.  v-xii.  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq[.. 
q.    Epistolae  Cantuarienses,  pref. 

sman  (Norm.  Gonq.  ii.  8o,  8i)  regards  the  Lotharingian  prelates  aa 
in  speech,  and  therefore  possibly  welcome  to  Godwin  and  his  party» 
held,  or  at  least  administered,  at  one  time  Worcester,  Hereford  and 
06 :  it  is  fitir  to.  say  that  he  was  a  good  bishop  when  such  were  very 
ind  that  he  kept  foreigners  out. 

Jd  2 
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soc,  affected  the  territorial  power  of  the  bishops  and  mona 
in  just  the  9ame  way  :  it  is  in  fact  from  the  charters  of  imi 
to  the  churches  that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  scanty  cond 
which  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  status  of  the  lay  lords.  The  ( 
tion  of  *  borh/  by  which  every  man  was  obliged  to  have  a  » 
for  his  keeping  the  peace,  was  enforced  on  ecclesiastics  als 
unpublished  list  of  the  *  festormen '  of  archbishop  Elfric 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  York  Gospel  Book  ;  every  priest  had 
himself  twelve  such  bondsmen^  ;  Elfric  has  sixty  or  more, 
office  of  archdeacon,  which  appears  first  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  has  now  risen  into  a  place  of  jurisdiction,  althouj 
creation  of  territorial  archdeaconries  has  not  yet  been  re( 
The  bishops,  instead  of  resigning  when  age  and  infirmity  i 
citate  them,  employ  deputies  to  perform  their  spit'itual  fun 
as  the  prince-bishops  did  in  the  later  middle  ages.  The  d 
tive  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  like  that  of  the  s 
being  changed  to  the  general  pattern  of  the  continental  chi 
The  same  cries  of  simony  and  immorality  against  the  clergy 
are  heard  in  France  and  Germany  are  prevalent  here,  ai 
means  taken  to  silence  them  are  as  weak  in  England  as  a 
The  revival  of  life  and  energy  under  Dunstan  and  Eifi 
worn  itself  out  before  the  days  of  the  Confessor.  The  exha 
of  the  church  coincided  with  that  of  the  state,  of  whick  £ 
is  a  fair  type,  and  which  the  zeal  of  Siward,  of  Godwin,  an 
of  Harold  could  not  counteract.  The  time  was  come  fo 
franc  and  Anselm  as  well  as  for  William  of  Normand 
Henry  of  Anjou. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  special  impo 
of  this  portion  of  history  in  its  bearing  on  our  constiti 
growth.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  only  the  ageo 
which  Christianity  is  brought  to  a  heathen  people,  a  hei 
spiritual  blessings  and  glorious  hopes  in  another  life ;  it 
merely  the  tamer  of  cruel  natures,  the  civiliser  of  the  ru< 
cultivator  of  the  waste  places,  the  educator,  the  guide  ai 
protector,  whose  guardianship  is  the  only  safeguard  < 
woman,  the  child,  and  the  slave  against  the  tyranny  of  thai 

^  Lawa  of  the  '^oxlVxxmbmXL  Priests,  $  a. 
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laster.     The  clinrcli  is  this  in  many  other  countries  besides  Bearing  of 

-   ,        ,        ,    .     the  English 

in :  but  here  it  is  much  more.     The  umty  of  the  church  m  church  his- 

,        tory  in  the 

nd  was  the  pattern  of  the  unity  of  the  state  :  the  cohesion  Hfe  of  the 

.  ,  nation. 

)  church  was  for  ages  the  substitute  for  the  cohesion  which 
ivided  nation  was  unable  otherwise  to  realise.  Strong  in 
m  conformation,  it  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  des- 
rule  of  such  kings  as  Offa,.  and  was  the  guardian   of  vrj 

es  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  oppressed.     It  was  to  an  ♦ 

•rdinary  degree  a  national  church  :  national  in  its  compre- 
eness  as  well  as  in  its  exclusiveness.  Englishmen  were  in 
ay  aspect  Mercians  or  West  Saxons ;  only  in  their  ecclesi- 
relations  could  they  feel  themselves  fellow-countrymen 
Ilow-subjects.  And  for  a  great  part  of  the  period  under 
lew,   the  interference   of  foreign   churches   was   scarcely  kjjjjj 

all  felt.  There  was  no  Eoman  legation  from  the  days 
eodore  to  those  of  Offa,  and  only  scanty  vestiges  of 
aterference  for  the  next  three  centuries :  Dunstan  boldly 
I  to  obey  a  papal  sentence.  Until  the  eve  of  the  Con- 
therefore,  the  development  of  the  system  was  free 
K)ntaneous,  although  its  sphere  was  a  small  one.     The  Efha 

the  native  tongue  in  prayers  and  sermons  is  continuous ; 
servance  of  native  festivals  also,  and  the  reverence  paid  |j§P 

Lve  saints.  If  the  stimulating  force  of  foreign  inter- 
was  wanting,  the  intensity  with  which  the  church  threw 
Qto  the  interest  of  the  nation  more  than  made  up  what  ki:  [ 

eking.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the  national  spirit  thus 
g  into  one  another  supplied  something  at  least  of  that  l  f  ] 

passive  power  which  the  Norman  despotism  was  unable  ||w 

k.  The  churches  were  schools  and  nurseries  of  patriots; 
Dries  of  old  traditional  glories  and  the  refuge  of  the  per- 
.    The  English  clergy  supplied  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  /  "''' 

when  the  Norman  bishops  sided  with  the  king.    They  J 

the  English  people  for  the  time  when  the  kings  should 
heir  support  and  purchase  their  adherence  by  the  re- 
n  of  liberties  that  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 
tj  of  the  church  was  in  the  early  period  the  only  work-  'ilv^t^ 

y ;  and  its  hhertjr,  in  the  eyil  days  that  followed,  ftie 
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only  form  m  which  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  freedom  lingered. 
It  was  again  to  be  the  tie  between  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
querors ;  to  give  to  the  oppressed  a  hold  on  the  conscience  of 
the  despot ;  to  win  new  liberties  and  revive  the  old ;  to  unite 
Norman  and  Englishman  in  the  resistance  to  tyrants,  and  edu- 
cate the  growing  nation  for  its  distant  destiny  as  the  teaclier 
and  herald  of  freedom  to  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  NOBMAN   CONQUEST. 

91.  Complex  results  of  the  Conquest. — 92.  State  of  Normandy. — 93.  Growth 
of  Feudalism. — 94.  Feudal  ideas  of  the  Conquest. — 95.  National  policy 
of  William. — 96.  Introduction  of  Feudal  usages. — 97.  Maintenance  of 
old  forms. — 98.  Results  of  changes  of  administrators. — 99.  Subordinate 
changes  in  judicature.  — 100.  In  taxation. — 101»  In  ecclesiastical 
a&irs. — 102.  Transitional  character  of  the  period. 

91.  The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  character  and  Complex 
constitution  of  the  English  was  threefold.     The  Norman  rule  Conquest, 
invigorated  the  whole  national  system ;  it  stimulated  the  growth 
of  freedom  and  the  sense  of  unity,  and  it  supplied,  partly  from 
its  own  stock  of  juruprudence,  and  partly  under  the  pressure 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  conquerors  found  themselves, 
a  formative  power  which  helped  to  develop  and  concentrate  the 
■vasted  energies  of  the  native  race.    In  the  first  place  it  brought  its  invi- 
.the  nation  at  once  and  permanently  within  the  circle  of  Euro- Sffect"^ 
pean  interests,  and  the  Crusades,  which  followed  within  a  few 
years,  and  which  were  recruited  largely  from  the  Normans  and 
the  English,  prevented  a  relapse  into  isolation.    The  adventurous 
ind  highly-strung  energy  of  the  ruling  race  communicated  itself 
to  the  people  whom  it  ruled ;   its  restless  activity  and  strong 
political   instinct   roused   the   dormant   spirit   and   disciplined 
even  while   it   oppressed  it.      For,  in   the  second  place,  the  Jt^^jf*^ 
powers  which  it  called  forth  were  largely  exercised  in  counter-  opposition 
aeting  its  own  influence.     The  Normans  so  far  as  they  became 
English  added  nerve  and  force  to  the  system  with  which  they 
identified  themselves;  so  fer  as  they  continued  Norman  they 
provoked  and  stimulated  by  opposition  and  oppression  the  latent 
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Normative  energies  of  tbe  English.  The  Norman  kings  fostered,  and  the 
JoE^uest.  Norman  nobility  forced  out  the  new  growth  of  life.  In  tiie 
third  place,  however,  the  importation  of  new  systems  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  development  of  new  expedients,  in  every 
department  of  government,  by  men  who  had  a  genius  not  only 
for  jurisprudence  but  for  every  branch  of  organisation,  funushed 
a  disciplinary  and  formative  machinery  in  which  the  new  and 
revived  powers  might  be  trained : — a  system  which  through  op-  ^ 
pression  prepared  the  way  for  order,  and  by  routine  educated 
men  for  the  dominion  of  law  :  law  and  order  which  when  com- 
pleted should  attest  by  the  pertinacious  retention  and  develop- 
ment of  primitive  institutions,  that  the  discipline  which  had 
called  them  forth  and  trained  men  for  them,  was  a  discipline 
only,  not  the  imposition  of  a  new  and  adventitious  polity.  For 
the  Norman  polity  had  very  little  substantial  organism  of  its 
own ;  and  what  it  brought  with  it  to  England  was  soon  worn 
out  or  merged  in  that  of  the  nation  with  which  it  united.  Only 
the  vigour  and  vitality  which  it  had  called  forth  was  pe^ 
manent. 
Jormans  in  92.  Of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Normans  of  N<a»« 
Normandy,  mandy  we  have  very  little  information^  A  century  and  a  haK 
before  the  Conquest  of  England,  KoUo  had  received  the  provinei 
from  Charles  the  Simple  :  he  and  his  people  in  becoming  Ghm- 
tian  had  become  to  a  certain  extent  Frank  also.  They  retained 
much  of  the  Scandinavian  character,  but  of  the  Norse  costooH . 
only  those  which  fell  into  easy  agreement  with  Frank  law;  and 
their  native  language  they  entirely  forgot.  Of  Frank  law  in  iti 
early  Norman  form  we  have  equally  scanty  evidenoe.  "WW 
little  is  known  is  learned  from  later  jurisprudence,  and  that  I7 

^  See  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  i  113.  Palgrave  enoiiMnlM 
three  traditions  or  legal  legends  of  Eollo:  (i)  The  custom  of  the  elamMr  dH 
haro,  hy  which  whoever  sustained  or  feared  to  sustain  any  dainage  d 
goods  or  chattels,  life  or  limb,  was  entitled  to  raise  the  country  by  the  ay 
Haro.  (2)  The  legend  of  the  Boumare,  according  to  which  ha  tried  tti 
obedience  of  his  people  by  hanging  his  bracelets  on  a  tree,  where  tky 
remained  unguarded  for  three  years  and  unmolested.  (3)  The  logdad  « 
Long-paon,  according  to  which  he  hanged  a  husband  and  wifisL^^  ^ 
conspired  to  cheat  him.  The  first  two  stories  are  common  to  Englft^  ttd  ; 
o*  ber  countries  ;  the  last  is  in  conformity  with  Scandinavian  jurisjinideBeti 
Jbid.  i.  696-699.  ^^ 
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56  rather  than  historic  evidence.     Even  the  existence  of 

linaiy  language  of  feudalism  in  Normandy^  before  the  ObMurity  ■»« 

st  of  England  has  been  questioned,  unreasonably  indeed,  stitutionai 

I;  without  such  probability  as  arises  from  lack  of  docu- 

j  materials  of  proof.     The  little  that  is  clearly  known 

0  be  that  the  Norman  duke  or  count  ruled  Lis  people  as 
nal  sovereign,  and  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  great 

that  under  him  were  a  number  of  barons,  who  owed  their  The  nobles 

1  to  the  possession  of  land  for  which  they  were  under 
)b1igations  to  him,  which  they  took  every  opportunity  of 
ing ;  who  had  the  status  of  nobility  derived  from  ancient 
lescent  or  from  connexion  with  the  ducal  family,  although 

ability  neither  possessed  purity  of  blood,  nor  was  accom-  | 

by  any  feeling  of  honour  or  loyalty ;  and  who  therefore 
jpt  faithfril  partly  by  a  sense  of  interest  and  partly  by  the 
tiand  of  their  master'.    The  population  of  cultivators  lived 

iondi*8  idea  that  Hollo  introduced  full-grown  feudality  into  Nor- 

Palgrave,  Normandy  and   England,  i.  693)  is  of  course   quite 

le.    Palgraye  remarks  that  *  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  any 

»f  Norman  tenure  had  been  matured  into  consistency  by  fiscal 

tttil  after  the  seventh  duke  of  Normandy  won  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Ibid.  i.  694.     He  regards  however  Kichard  Sanspeur,  the  third 

the  founder  of  Norman  feudalism.     Ibid.    ii.  534.     Waitz  agrees 

Igrave  as  to  the  comparatively  late  growth  of  it;   Gottingische 

Anzeigen,  Nachrichten,  Feb.  14,  1866  ;  pp.  95,  96. 

iman.  Norm.  Gonq.  iii.  289  sq.     Palgrave,  Normandy  and  Eng- 

357,  regards  William  Longsword  the  son  of  Rollo  as  absolute. 

B  the  law,  his  was  the  state,  his  was  the  church.'     *  No  baronage 

ed  his  curule  chair,  no  clerk  sat  at  his  feet.     He  spake  the  law, 

the  law,  he  made  the  law,  he  executed  the  law.'    Ibid.  p.  258. 

Mriod  after  the  first  development  of  the  duchy  until  it  has  been 

►  the  crown  of  France,  can  we  discern  any  courts  or  conventions  of 

and  nobles  equivalent  to  the  Great  Councils,  States  General,  or 

ints  of  subsequent  tunes.'     Ibid.  p.  259. 

rave,  Normandy  and  England,  iii.  28,  29.  The  Norman  counts 
Jie  time  of  the  Conquest,  in  most  cases,  younger  branches  of  the 
»ii8e  or  closely  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  The  Counts  of 
jEtweuz,  and  Eu  were  descended  from  sons  of  Richard  I ;  Count 
.umile  was  the  Conqueror's  brother-in-law ;  Uount  kobert^  of  Mor» 
half-brother.  The  three  great  patriarchs  of  the  other  Norman 
ere  Yvo  of  Belesme.  ancestor  of  the  Montgomery  counts  of  Pon- 
Aleocon,  and  earls*of  Shrewsbury ;  Bernard  the  Dane,  and  Osmund 
jUl^  Ibid.  ii.  535,  536 ;  iii.  148.  The  Beaumonts,  'whose  county 
D,  or  Mellent,  was  in  the  French  Yexin,  and  who  were  the  an<- 
;  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  were  descended  from  a  sister 
ttiiy  the  wife  of  Duke  Richard  I;  and  the  houses  of  M.oiitgomerjj 
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The  cuiti-  Under  this  aristocracy,  Gallic  in  extraction,  Frank  in  law  and 
custom,  and  speaking  the  language  which  had  been  created  by 
their  early  history.  These  people  were  in  strict  dependence  00 
their  Norman  lords,  although  they  now  and  then  showed  some 
remembrance  of  the  comparative  freedom  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Frank  empire,  and  retained  the  local  organisation  which 

The  towns,  neither  Franks  nor  Normans  were  numerous  enough  to  displace^ ; 
and  commercial  prosperity  and  a  strong  communal  feeling  sab- 
sisted  in  the  great  towns.  Nothing  but  the  personal  characta 
of  the  dukes  had  prevented  the  territory  thus  lightly  held  bxm 

Ducal  policy,  dismemberment  The  strong  hand  had  gathered  all  the  grerf 
fiefs  into  the  hands  of  kinsmen  whose  fidelity  was  secured  by  thi 
right  of  the  duke  to  garrison  their  castles,  and  whose  tyranniei 
were  limited  by  the  right  of  the  duke  to  enforce  his  own  peaoft 
Their  attempts  at  independence  were  checked  by  ruthless  bloodr 

B«iAtion  of   shed.     The  duke  was  himself  a  vassal  by  commendation  of  the 

the  duke  to  ,  '' 

the  king  of  king,  not  so  much  as  king,  for  the  gift  to  RoUo  had  left  him 
free,  but  as  duke  of  the  French :  Bichard  of  Normandy  hid 
commended  himself  to  Hugh  the  Q-reat,  whose  descendants  had 
since  become  kings  ^.  But  the  hold  of  the  royal  hand  on  Nor- 
mandy was  scarcely  perceptible;  and  its  constitutional  con- 
nexion is  with  the  polity  of  the  Kiirolingian  rather  than  wilh 
that  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  What  little  legal  system  sub- 
sisted was  derived  from  the  Frank  institutions  as  they  were 
when  Normandy  was  separated  from  the  body  oi  the  Frank 
dominion. 

93.    Feudalism,  the  comprehensive  idea  which  includes  the 
whole  governmental   policy   of  the   French   kingdom,  was  of 

Warenne  and  Giffard,  from  other  sisters  of  the  same  famous  lady ;  th^ 
house  of  Breteuil  from  her  brother  Hertast.  See  the  pedigrees  at  t^ 
end  of  Du  Chesne's  Scriptores  Hist.  Normannorum. 

^  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  iii.  41,  42 :  *  When  we  reach  tfci 
era  of  written  evidence  all  absolute  servitude  has  become  obeolete.  TW 
very  charter  which  designates  the  Terre-tencmt  as  a  servos  guarantees  kv 
personal  freedom/     Ibid,  p  44. 

^  On  the  status  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  the  changes  of  the  relatioB  0 
which  they  stood  to  the  Karolings,  the  German  kings  of  the  Saxon  1*^ 
the  dukes  of  the  Franks  and  the  kings,  see  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  Af 
land,  ii.  125,  227-234,  347,  533;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  L  167,1** 
221,  609;  Waitz,  Nachrichten  (»&  Oibove),  pp.  69-96. 
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y  Frank  growth^.     The  principle  which  underlies  it  Prank 

,  .       •  .       OTowtn  of 

universal ;  but  the  historic  development  of  it  with  which  feudalism.  Bf 

stitutional  history  of  Europe  is  concerned  may  be  traced 

step  under  Frank  influence,  from  its  first  appearance 

conquered  soil  of  Boman  Graul  to  its  full  development 

urisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages  ^.   In  the  form  which  it 

word  feudum,  fief  or  fee,  is  derived  from  the  German  word  for 
Tothic  faihu ;  Old  High  German  fihu ;  Old  Saxon  fehu ;  Anglo- 
'eok) ;  the  secondary  meaning  being  goods,  especially  money  : 
roperty  in  generaL  The  letter  d  is  perhaps  a  mere  insertion  for 
BiJce ;  but  it  has  been  interpreted  as  a  part  of  a  second  root,  od, 
mug  property,  in  which  case  the  first  syllable  has  a  third  meaning, 
ee  or  reward,  and  the  whole  word  means  property  given  by  way  of 
for  service.  But  this  is  improbable;  and  the  connexion  of  the 
th  the  Greek  ifupijrtwrtit  which  is  suggested  by  the  similarity  of 
ad  emphyteutic  tenure  of  land,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  r 

il  emphyteusis  is  '  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land  that  is  the  } 

'  of  another.'    This  word  occurs  first  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian, 

emphyteutic  possessor  seenu  generally  to  be  a  mere  lessee:    it 

in  die  Lombard  Capitulary  of  a.d.  819.     The  word  feodum  is  not 

trlier  than  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century.     But  neither  the  etymo- 

ihe  latter  word  nor  the  development  of  its  several  meanings  can  be 

I  as  certain.    See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Emphy- 

^hertaoD,  Scotland,  ii.  454 ;  Du  Cange,  &c. 

feudalism  in  both  tenure  and  government  was,  so  far  as  it  existed 

and,  brought  full-grown  from  France,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  |]|{[ 

detail  its  growth  in  its  native  country.   But  it  is  important  to  note 

age  in  the  opinion  of  scholars  on  the  subject,  which  has  resulted 

e  recent  investigations  of  German  writers.    The  view  accepted  in 

century  on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  and  generally  maintained 

•"rench  writers,  is  that  the  conquests  of  the  Franks  were  made  by 

i^it  nobles,  who  had  a  powerful  comitatus,  and  that  the  lands  so 

I  were  divided  amongst  the  comites,  each  of  whom  was  bound  by 

I  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  lord,  and  held  his  land  by  the  obligation  of 

servica   Eichhom^  accepting  this  theory,  distinguished  the  divisions 

Q17  made  before  Clovis,  on  the  principle  of  free  allotment,  from 

ade  by  that  king  and  his  successors,  on  a  feudal  principle :    the  tjllj 

lis  of  the  latter  grants  were  supposed  to  be  the  Uudes,  and  amongst  S  n 

es  a  narrower  class  of  comites  bore  the  name  of  antrudions.     The  j  iih 

gian  kingdom  was,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  state  built  up  on  vas-  jBh 

the  bond  of  unity  being  the  connexion  of  classes  in  subordination  ■  iu 

Aother,  not  the  common  and  immediate  subjection  to  a  sovereign  .  r;] 

leot.    This  theory  has   been   entirely  refuted  by  Waitz,  whose  |j|{;^ 

f  has  been,  in  this  work,  regarded  as  conclusive  as  to  the  ancient 

•ystem.  It  was  no  irregular  unorganised  fabric,  but  a  complete 
tental  system.  Its  conquests  were  the  work  of  the  nations  moving 
>  order ;  the  comitatus  was  not  the  bond  of  cohesion ;  the  leudes 
t  oomites :  all  the  people  were  bound  to  be  faithfrd  to  the  king; 
of  «n  estate  by  the  king  involved  no  defined  obligation  of  service ; 
AtUm  was  alike  bound  to  military  service ;  the  only  comitea  ^exQ 
ustions,  and  these  were  few  in  number;   the  basis  oi  Uxe  'ML^io-  >. 


if 

I" 
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pndition  has  reached  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  may  be  describe 
}  the  time  complete  organisation  of  society  through  the  medium  o 
orman  tenure,  in  which  from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  land 
all  are  bound  together  by  obligation  of  service  and  defenci 
lord  to  protect  his  vassal,  the  vassal  to  do  service  to  his 
the  defence  and  service  being  based  on  and  regulated  1 
nature  and  extent  of  the  land  held  by  the  one  of  the  othe 
those  states  which  have  reached  the  territorial  stage  of  d( 
ment,  the  rights  of  defence  and  service  are  supplemented 
right  of  jurisdiction.  The  lord  judges  as  well  as  defen 
vassal  -J  the  vassal  does  suit  as  well  as  semce  to  his  Ion 
states  in  which  feudal  government  iias  reached  its  utmost  g 
the  political,  financial,  judicial,  every  branch  of  publ 
ministration,  is  regulated  by  the  same  conditions.  The  < 
authority  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name.. 
ilements  of      This  institution  had  srown  up  from  two  great  source 

ludalism.  ,  ,  . 

beneficium,  and  the  practice  of  commendation, — and  ha( 
specially  fostered  on  Gallic  soil  by  the  existence  of  a  i 
population  which  admitted  of  any  amount  of  extension 
he^«««-  methods  of  dependence.  The  beneficiary  system*  ori^ 
partly  in  gifts  of  land  made  by  the  kings  out  of  thei 
estates  to  their  kinsmen  and  servants,  with  a  special 


vingian  polity  was  not  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal,  but  that  of  t 
ject  to  the  sovereign.  The  arguments  of  Both  (Gescbichte  des  Bei 
wesens,  and  Feudalitat  und  Unterthanverband)  so  &r  coincide  with 
Waitz ;  and  tiie  work  of  Sohm  (Altdeutsche  Beichs-  und  Gearicht 
sung)  completes  the  overthrow  of  the  old  theory  by  reconstructii 
very  remarkable  manner  the  old  German  system  in  Salian  and  Meio 
times.  It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
This  is  done  by  Waitz  on  the  theory  of  a  conjunction  and  interpen< 
of  the  beneficial  system  and  the  vassal  relation,  both  being  fostered 
growth  of  immunities  ;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  in  the  text. 
however,  goes  further,  connecting  the  antrustionship  with  the  rm 
lation,  and  making  the  former  a  link  between  the  primitiTe  comilal 
later  feudalism.  The  infeudation  of  benefices  and  transfer  of  mag 
jurisdictions  to  the  landowners  (the  seigniorial  system),  he  traces 
any  general  movement  in  society,  but  to  the  violent  innovation  of  tb 
Karoling  period,  which  itself  resulted  from  the  great  Beculariaatioiu 
eighth  century.  Waitz*s  theory  is  maintained  as  against  Rotii, 
points  in  which  the  two  writers  differ,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  invi 
work.  See  also  Kichter,  Annalen  der  Deutschen  Geschichte,  pp.  ic 
'  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  226-25S. 
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to  be  faithftil  ^ ;  partly  in  the  surrender  by  landowners 
estates  to  churches  or  powerful  men,  to  be  received  back 
md  held  by  them  as  tenants  for  rent  or  service.  By  the 
urangement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  protection  of 
onger,  and  he  who  felt  himself  insecure  placed  his  title 
he  defence  of  the  church.  By  the  practice  of  commend-, Commend- 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  put  himself  under  the  per- 
are  of  a  lord,  but  without  altering  his  title  or  divesting 
of  his  right  to  his  estate ;  he  became  a  vassal '  and  did 
i.  The  placing  of  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord 
)  typical  act  by  which  the  connexion  was  formed.  And 
li  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  union  of  the 
ary  tie  with  that  of  commendation  completed  the  idea  of 
obligation ;  the  two-fold  hold  on  the  land,  that  of  the  lord  Twofold 
it  of  the  vassal,  was  supplemented  by  the  two-fold  en-  vassalage. 
nt,  that  of  the  lord  to  defend,  and  that  of  the  vassal  to 
iful.  A  third  ingredient  was  supplied  by  the  grants  of  Grants  of 
ity  by  which  in  the  Frank  empire,  as  in  England,  the 
ion  of  land  was  united  with  the  right  of  judicature :  the 
s  on  a  feudal  property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal 
lord,  and  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the  nation  or 
chosen  head  were  devolved  upon  the  receiver  of  a  iief  *. 
pid  spread  of  the  system  thus  originated,  and  the  assimi* 
>f  all  other  tenures  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  I 

A  promise  of  definite  service  but  a  pledge  to  continue  faithful  in  the 
ID  consideration  of  which  the  reward  is  given.  Waltz,  D.  V .  G.  ii.  35 1 . 
ondition  of  course  preserved  to  the  giver  a  hold  on  or  interest  in  the 
rough  which  he  wa-s  able  to  enforce  fidelity.  See  also  Both,  Bene- 
en,  p.  385 ;  who  points  out  that  even  when  the  possessors  of  great 
I  oommended  themselves  to  the  kings,  they  did  not  in  the  days  of 
the  Bfdd  &11  into  the  class  of  vassals ;  *  episcopi,  abbates,  coniites 
lU  dominici .  .  .  beneficia  habentes  Carolo  se  commendaverunt,  et 
an  Sacramento  firmaverunt.'  Ann.  Bertin,  a.d.  837.  But  this  was 
1  of  traniitiou,  and  if  they  did  not  become  vassals  in  name,  they 
into  a  relation  which  differed  very  little  from  later  vassalage. 
4«,D.V.  6.11.258-263. 

lot  In  the  Merovingian  period  was  used,  according  to  Both,  in- 
ibr  an  nnfree  person;  m  the  Karolingian  period  for  a  freeman 
ded,  or,  as  he  states  it,  placed  in  the  relation  of  comitatus,  to  a  II 

Bnefidalwesen,  p.  367.    Waltz,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  > 

he  Idea  of  connecting  the  comitatus  with  commendation. 
ts,  D.  V.  G.  11.  6$4'64s;  iv,  243-27$. 
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Benefices  the  tenth  century;  but  as  early  as  a.d.  877  Charles  the  Bald 
recognised  the  hereditary  character  of  all  benefices  ^ ;  and  from 
that  year  the  growth  of  strictly  feudal  jurisprudence  may  be  hdd 
to  date. 

The  system  testifies  to  the  country  and  causes  of  its  birtk. 
The  beneficium  is  partly  of  Eoman,  partly  of  Grerman  origin: 
in  the  Roman  system  the  usufruct,  the  occupation  of  land  be* 
longing  to  another  person,  involved  no  diminution  of  statua*; 
in  the  Germanic  system  he  who  tilled  land  that  was  not  his  oin 
was  imperfectly  free  :  the  reduction  of  a  large  E^dman  populatiot 
to  dependence  placed  the  two  classes  on  a  level,  and  conduced  to 
the  wide  extension  of  the  institution.  Commendation  on  the  other 
hand  may  have  had  a  Grallic  or  Celtic  origin  \  and  an  analogj 
only  with  the  Boman  clientship.  The  German  comitatus,  whick 
seems  to  have  ultimately  merged  its  existence  in  one  or  other 
of  these  developments,  is  of  course  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
in  its  origin  from  them.  The  tie  of  the  benefice  or  of  commend- 
ation could  be  formed  between  any  two  persons  whatever ;  none 

Importance  but  the  king  could  have  antrustions.    But  the  comitatus  of  Ando- 

of  tne  Anglo-  ,     ^  ... 

Saxon  form  Saxon  history  preserved,  as  we  have  seen,  a  more  distinct  exist- 
ence *,  and  this  perhaps  was  one  of  the  causes  that  distinguished 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  system  most  definitely  from  the  feudaliai 
of  the  Frank  empire. 

The  process  by  which  the  machinery  of  government  became 
feudalised,  although  rapid,  was  gradual.  The  weakness  of  the 
Karoling  kings  ^  and  emperors  gave  room  for  the  speedy  develop- 


of  comitatus. 


^  The  practice  had  been  growing  up  for  a  long  period,  and  the  danw  w 
the  Capitulary  of  Kiersi  is  rather  a  recognition  of  a  presumptive  ri|^t  tiw 
an  authoritative  enunciation  of  a  principle.  See  on  it  Both,  Beneficiahrefleii 
p.  420  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  693.  The  hereditary  usage  was  not  yet  wir 
versal,  nor  did  this  recognition  make  it  so ;  the  emperor  simply  witf^ 
provision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  by  his  son  during  hu  absence,  in  cue  « 
the  death  of  a  count  or  other  holder  of  a  benefice.  It  is,  however,  a  ckl^ 
proof  of  the  generality  of  the  usage.     See  Baluze,  iL  1 79. 

*  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  225,  234. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  199.    The  arguments  in  fiivour  of  this  theory  rest  onBn** 
usages. 

*  See  above,  p.  153. 

*  The  tendency  had  begun  to  work  during  the  Merovingian  period.  If 
a  regulation  of  Clothair  II,  that  the  count  must  be  a  native  of  the  proviBM 


Feudal  Government,  255 

dismptiye  tendencies  in  a  territory  so  extensive  and  so  intooduction         u 
QSoHdated.     The  duchies  and  counties  of  the  eighth  and  into  the  ma-         y 

°  chmeryof  f 

mturies  were  still  official  magistracies,  the  holders  of  govermpent.         1^ 
lischarged  the  functions  of  imperial  judges  or  generals.  y 

Beers  were  of  course  men  whom  the  kings  could  trust,  ^TBt 

cases  Franks,  courtiers  or  kinsmen,  who  at  an  earlier 
uld  have  been  comttes  or  antrustions,  and  who  were  pro- 
)r  by  feudal  benefices.  The  official  magistracy  had  in 
le  tendency  to  become  hereditary,  and  when  the  benefice 
ognised  as  heritable,  the  provincial  governorship  became  & 

But  the  provincial  governor  had  many  opportimities  of 
ng  his  position,  especially  if  he  could  throw  himself  into 
mers  and  aspirations  of  the  people  he  ruled.     By  mar-  ,^ 

'  inheritance  he  might  accumulate  in  his  family  not  only 

alodial  estates  which,  especially  on  German  soil,  still 
ed  to  subsist,  but  the  traditions  and  local  loyalties  which 


^ 


n 


.,ii 


nnected  with  the  possession  of  them  *.   So  in  a  few  years  Growth  of 

feudal  ma- 

nk  magistrate  could  unite  in  his  own  person  the  bene-  ^stracies 

1  Ai»  'ii  •  iiiii^     mtoprovin* 

endowment,  the  imperial  deputation,  and  the  headship  ciai  iprinci-  ^,. 

nation  over  which  he  presided.     And  then  it  was  only  '  'J^jj 

ry  for  the  central  power  to  be  a  little  weakened,  and  v|  1 

ependence  of  duke  or  count  was  limited  by  his  homage  '|  jj 

ilty  alone,  that  is  by  obligations  that  depended  on  con- 

only  for  their  fulfilment.     It  is  in  Germany  that  the 
ive  tendency  most  distinctly  takes  the  political  form; 

and  Bavaria  assert  their  national  independence  under 

ich  he  was  placed.    Edict.  Cloth.  II,  c.  12 ;  Baluze,  i.  16 ;  Waitz,  %o 

ii.  377.   The  intentioD  was  that  he  should  have  a  substantial  stake  ,B^;;. 

eU-being  of  the  province,  such  that  compensation  could  be  exacted  ^^'\\ 

Q  hi  case  of  misgovemment. 

mdftnt  proof  of  this  position  will  be  found  in  German  history.    The 
ihe  successive  families  of  Saxon  dukes,  and  the  whole  history  of  ,,;,.7 

under  the  Saxon  emperors,  furnish  illustrations.    The  Saxon  dukes  '%  |J  j 

ria  carry  out  the  Bavarian  policy  in  opposition  to  their  near  kinsmen 
imperial  throne.  The  growth  of  the  Swabian  Welfs  into  perfect 
ation  with  the  Saxons  whom  they  governed  affords  another  striking 
.  In  a  less  degree,  but  still  to  some  extent,  this  was  the  case  in 
ilio ;  but  the  Gallic  populations  had  lost  before  the  Karoling  period 
their  national  aspirations ;  nor  did  the  Frank  governors  identify 
rm  at  any  time  with  the  people.  Hence  the  great  difrexeiLce  Vn 
ndfeB  between  French  and  German  feudalism. 


If 
11 


2^6  Constitutional  Exstory.  [chai. 

Disruptive     Swabian  and  Saxon  dukes  who  have  identified  the  intei-esta  of 

resohitioiiB. 

their  subjects  with  their  own.  In  France,  where  the  ancient  tribil 
divisions  had  been  long  obsolete,  and  where  the  existence  of  the 
alod  involved  little  or  no  feeling  of  loyalty,  the  process  im 
simpler  still ;  the  provincial  rulers  aimed  at  practical  rather  thn 
political  sovereignty ;  the  people  were  too  weak  to  have  any 
aspirations  at  all :  the  disruption  was  due  more  to  the  abejanoe 
of  central  attraction  than  to  any  centrifugal  force  existing  k 
the  provinces.  But  the  result  was  the  same ;  feudal  govemmeni^ 
a  graduated  system  of  jurisdiction  based  on  land  tenure,  ii 
which  every  lord  judged,  taxed,  and  commanded  the  class  next 
below  him,  in  which  abject  slavery  formed  the  lowest,  and  irre- 
sponsible tyranny  the  highest  grade,  in  which  private  wiTi 
private  coinage,  private  prisons,  took  the  place  of  the  imperial 
institutions  of  government. 
Opixjsition         94.  This   was  the  social   system   which   William   the  Con* 

between  ^  "^ 

tiie  interest   queror  and  his  barons  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  work  is 

of  the  Con-     ^ 

J^efor  and    France.     One  part  of  it,  the  feudal  tenure  of  land  was  perbapi 
barons.         the  Only  description  of  tenure  which  they  could  understand; 
the  king  was  the  original  lord,  and  every  title  issued  mediate!^ 
or  immediately  from  him.     The  other  part,  the  governmental 
system  of  feudalism,  was  the  point  on  which  sooner  or  latflf 
the  duke  and  his  barons  were  sure  to  differ;  already  ti»  in* 
compatibility  of  the  system  with  the  existence  of  the  atrom 
central  power  had  been  exemplified  in  Normandy ;  the  streaDgdl 
of  the  dukes  had  been  tasked  to  maintain  their  hold  od  tk 
castles  and  to  enforce  their  own  high  justice  :  much  more  difr 
cult  would  England  be  to  retain  in  Norman  hands  if  the  hbw 
king  allowed  himself  to  be  fettered  by  the  French  systenL    Ol 
the  other  hand  the  Norman  barons  would  fain  rise  a  step  !■ 
the  social  scale  answering  to  that  by  which  their  duke  W 
become  a  king;    and  they  aspired  to  the  same  independeiMI 
which  they  had  seen  enjoyed  by  the  counts  of  Southeni  •■ 
Eastern  France.     Nor  was  the  aspiration  on  their  part  alto* 
gether  unreasonable ;    they  had  joined  in  the  GonquesI  raft* 
as  sharers  in  the  great  adventure  than  as  mere  vassals  of  4* 
dake  whose  birth  they  despised  as  much  as  they  feared  Mi 


KtHff  and  Feudatories. 
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li  \     William,  however,  was  wise  and  wary  as  well  as  Feudal  te- 
_.  '  «  ,       nureofland 

Hence  whilst  by  the  insensible  process  of  custom,  or  rather  reNoeived 

•         i«»ii  o  t       t  1  i     without 

mere  assumption  that  feudal  tenure  of  land  was  the  only  feudal  prin- 

and  reasonable  one,  tbe  Frankish  system  of  tenure  was  yernmentT 

ited  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  organisation  of  govem- 

n  the  same  basis  was  not  equally  a  matter  of  course. 

aqueror  himself  was  too  strong  to  suffer  that  organisation 

me  formidable  in  his  reign,  but  neither  the  brutal  force  of 

I  Bufus,  nor  the  heavy  and  equal  pressure  of  the  govem- 

r  Henry  I,  could  extinguish  the  tendency  towards  it.     It 

y  after  it  had  under  Stephen  broken  out  into  anarchy  and 

I  the  whole  nation  in  long  misery,  when  the  great  houses 

I  by  the  barons  of  the  Conquest  had  suffered  forfeiture 

iction,  when  the  Normans  had  become  Englishmen  under 

il  and  constitutional  reforms  of  Henry  II,  that  the  royal 

ty  in  close  alliance  with  the  nation  was  enabled  to  put 

to  the  evil. 

William  the  Conqueror  claimed  the  crown  of  England  as 

wen  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor  \  It  was  a  claim  which 

the  descent  of  the  great  barons  of  Normandy  see  above,  p.  249, 
OrdeiicuB  Yitalis  names  the  chiefe  wHo  joined  in  the  deliberation  of 
ine  preparatory  to  the  expedition  to  England ;  the  Counts  Richard 
IX,  Kobert  of  Ei:^  Bobert  of  Mortain.  Ralph  de  Con^Aes^  son"  of  the 
f-bearer  of  Normandy,  William  Mtz  Osbem  the  steward.  William 
Bnne  and  Hugh  the  butler ;  Hu^h  de  Grantmesnil  and  "Roger  de 
ly,  hoger  he  B^umont  and  Roger  de  MontpomerL  i5aldwin  and 

sons  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne._JLiib.  iii.  c.  11.  At  the  battle  of 
•fi,  besides  most  of  these,  he  mentions  (iv.  c.  14)  Count  Eustace  of 
le.  Aimer  Viscount  of  Tliouars,  Hugh  de  Montfort  the  constable. 
^^  Qiff^"i^  '^^'^  fflirtmig,  hilt  qiiftgt.inTiahle,  list  of  the  Contributions 
eefc  by  the  aUied  barons,  is  briefly  this  ; — ^William  Fitz  Osbern  the  I 

fbnushed  60  ships ;  Hugh,  afterwards  earl  of  Chester,  60 ;  Hugh  I 
itfort  the  constable,  50  ships  and  60  knights;   Remi,  afterwards 
of  Lincoln,  a  ship  with  20  knights ;  Nicholas,  abbot  of  S.  Ouen, 
<  and  too  knights ;  Count  Robert  of  Eu,  60  ships  ;  Fulk  the  lame,  40 ; 
the  steward,  40 ;  Count  William  of  Evreux,  80  ;  Roger  of  Mont- 
,  60 ;  Roger  of  Beaumont,  60  ;  Bishop  Odo,  100 ;  Robert  of  Mor- 
D ;  Walter  Giffiurd,  30  and  100  knights.  Lyttleton,  Hist,  of  Henry  II, 
1.  533.    These  lists  are  useful  as  helps  in  tracing  the  gradual  extinc- 
tibe  Ccmaaest  fitmilies  during  the  struggles  of  the  Norman  reigns. 
leman.  Norm.  Conq.  ii.  169;   Ord.  Yit.  iii.  11  ;  Chron.  de  BeUo, 
Ihe  Durham  charters  in  which  the  king  states  that  he  is  *Rex, 
am  hereditario  jure  fiictus'  are  forgeries.    See  Greenwell,  Feodary 
iiam,  pp.  Ixvii,  Ixxii.    See  also  p.  Ixxxii.    The  king  himself  on  h\& 
id  dadared  that  he  had  won  the  crown  by  the  grace  of  God,  'no\i  \>^ 
iiy  right,    OnL  Vit  viL  15,    See  Gneist,  Verwaltimgar.,  i.  iii, 
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Constitutional  History. 


[CHiF. 


Bis  oorona- 
bion  engage* 
ment. 


WiUiam       the  English  did  not  admit,  and  of  which  the  Normans  them- 
lis  an  Eng-    selres  saw  the  fallacy,  but  which  he  himself  consistently  main- 
tained  and  did  his  best  to  justify.     In  that  cMm  he  saw  not 
only  the  justification  of  the  conquest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chnrd^ 
but  his  great  safeguard  against  the  jealous  and  aggresstve  hoik 
by  whose  aid  he  had  realised  it»    Accordingly,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings  he  proceeded  to  seek  the  national  reco^ 
nition.     He  obtained  it  from  the  divided  and  dismayed  witaa 
with  no  great  trouble,  and  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  most  influential  and  patriotic  amongst  them,  binding 
himself  by  the  constitutional  promises  of  justice  and  good  hm. 
Standing  before  the  altar  at  Westminster,  'in  the  presence  of 
the    clergy  and  people  he   promised  with   an  oath  that  he 
would  defend  God's  holy  churches  and  their  rulers,  that  he 
would   moreover  rule   the  whole  people  subject  to  him  wift 
righteousness  and  royal  providence,  would  enact  and  hold  M 
right  law,  utterly  forbid  rapine  and  unrighteons  judgments'.' 
The  form  of  election  and  acceptance  was  regularly  observed  and 
the  legal  position  of  the  new  king  completed  bef(»«  he  watt 
forth  to  finish  the  conquest. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  the  Norman  host  might  have  &irij 
claimed  a  division  of  the  land  such  as  the  Danes  had  made 
in  the  ninth  century  ^.  But  to  the  people  who  had  recognised 
William  it  was  but  just  that  the  chance  should  be  given  them  of 
retaining  what  was  their  own.  Accordingly,  when  the  lands  of 
all  those  who  had  fought  for  Harold  were  confiscated',  thoie 
who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  William  were  allowed  to  re- 


No  general 
livision  of 
lands. 


) 


*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1066,  W.  Pictav.  (ed.  Maseres,  p.  145).  See 
Norm.  Conq.  iii.  559.  No  doubt  the  coronation  service  used  was  that  wM 
had  been  employed  in  the  case  of  Ethelred,  and  the  words  of  Florenee  if 
present  the  coronation  engagement :  '  Sanctas  Dei  ecclefdas  ac  reotortf 
illarum  defendere,  necnon  et  cunctum  populum  sibi  subjeotum  jw^^i* 
regali  providentia  regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  nji*' 
taque  judicia  penitns  interdicere.'     See  above  pp.  147,  148. 

*  See  above  p.  72. 

'  '  The  evidence  that  we  have  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  ^ 
lands  of  those  men,  dead  or  living,  who  had  fought  at  Senlao,  was  at  «■* 
dealt  with  as  land  forfeited  to  the  king.*  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i**  H* 
The  evidence  consists  of  references  to  these  confiscations  in  the  JktoM^ 
sarvej.    See  too  Diailogua  de  Bc^cc8x\0)\.  q.  iq« 
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William^s  Confiscations.  559 

beirs,  either  paying  money  at  once  or  giving  hostages  for  Bedemptloai 

Oft  umcuBa ' 
^ment  \     That  under  this  redemption  lay  the  idea  of  a 

e  to  the  lands  redeemed  may  be  r^arded  as  questionable. 

dal  lawyer  might  take  one  view,  and  the  plundered  pro-  K 

another.    But  if  charters  of  confirmation  or  regrant  were 

ly  issued  on  the  occasion  to  those  who  were  willing  to 

,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  feud^  law 

general  acceptance^  these  would  be  regarded  as  conveying 

1  title.     What  to  the  English  might  be  a  mere  payment 

loiie  or  composition  for  a  recognised  offence,  might  to  the 

OB  seem  equivalent  to  forfeiture  and  restoration.     But 

r  this  was,  the  process  of  confiscation  and  redistribution 

a  under  the  new  title  began  from  the  moment  of  the  ^ 

ion.     The  next  few  years,  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  Divisible  if 

•^  ^  stock  of  land  If 

n  and  Northern  England,  added  largely  to  the  stock  of  increased  ■'H 

^  o    w  after  eacli  '  rf  i 

e  estates.     The  tyranny  of  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  William  struggle  " 

ibem  provoked  attempts  at  rebellion  in  a.d.  1067 ;  the  ^queror. 
lade  by  the  house  of  Godwin  in  Devonshire  in  a.d.  1068; 
empts  oi  Mercia  and  Northumbria  to  shake  off  the  Nor- 
1  A.D.  1069  and  1070 ;  the  last  struggle  for  independence 
107 1  in  which  Edwin  and  Morcar  finally  fell;  the  con-  ^| 

of  the  Norman  earls  in  A.D.  1074  in  consequence  of  which 
of  perished,  all  tended  to  the  same  result.  After  each 
tie  royal  hand  was  laid  on  more  heavily :  more  and  more  .. 

lanired  owners,  and  with  the  change  of  owners  the  title  Change  of    '        'f. 

.  .  7  .  .  .  tenure  fol-  S. 

L     The  complicated  and  unintelligible  irregularities  of  lowed  with  !, 

glo-Saxon  tenures  were  exchanged  for  the  simple  and  owner.  Ij! 

I  feudal  theory.     The  fifteen   hundred  tenants-in-chief  ' 


i 
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oesday^take  the  place   of  the  countless  landowners  of  'jj 

iward's  time :  and  the  loose  unsystematic  arrangements 
lad  grown  up  in  the  confusion  of  title,  tenure  and  juris-  j 

were  replaced  by  systematic  custom.     The  change  was 
without  any  legislative  act,  simply  by  the  process  of 
*  under  circumstances  in  which  simplicity  and  uniformity 

m.  Sax.  A.D.  1066  :  '  And  com  to  Westmynstre.  and  Ealdred  arce- 
bine  to  cynge  gehalgode.  and  menn  guidon  him  gyld«  and  ^\&\w& 
and  syt^ithui  heora  land  hobtan, ' 


26o  .  ConstUutional  HUiory.  [criAP. 

Assimilation  were  an  absolute  necessity.  It  was  not  the  change  from  alodiiil 
to  the  feudal  to  leuclal  SO  much  as  from  confusion  to  order.  The  actual 
amount  of  dispossession  was  no  doubt  greatest  in  the  higher 
ranks ;  the  smaller  owners  may  to  a  large  extent  have  remained 
in  a  mediatised  position  on  their  estates*;  but  even  Domesday 
with  all  its  fulness  and  accuracy  cannot  be  supposed  to  enu- 
merate all  the  changes  of  the  twenty  eventful  years  thai 
followed  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpoee 
to  ascertain  that  a  universal  assimilation  of  title  followed  the 
general  changes  of  ownership.  The  king  of  Domesday  is  the 
supreme  landlord ;  all  the  land  of  the  nation,  ^e  old  folklan^ 
has  become  the  king's ;  and  all  private  land  is  held  mediately 
or  immediately  of  him ;  all  holders  are  bound  to  their  lorda  liy 
homage  and  fealty,  either  actually  demanded  or  understood  tole 
demandable,  in  every  case  of  transfer  by  inheritance  or  otherwisei 
Results.  96.  The  result  of  this  process  is  partly  legal  and  partly  con* 

stitutional  or  political  The  legal  result  is  the  introduction  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  customs,  tenures,  rights,  duties,  profit! 
and  jurisdictions.  The  constitutional  result  is  the  creation  of 
several  intermediate  links  between  the  body  of  the  nation  ani 
the  king,  in  the  placp  of  or  side  by  side  with  the  duty  of 
allegiance. 
Legal  On  the  former  of  these  points  we  have  very  insufficient  data; 

sequent  on  for  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  development  of  feudal 
3f  tenure,  law  in  Normandy  before  the  invasion,  and  may  be  reasonably 
incline^  to  refer  some  at  least  of  the  peculiarities  of  Eogiub 
feudal  law  to  the  leaven  of  the  system  which  it  superseded'* 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  reduce  the  organisation  described  in  Domesday 
to  strict  conformity  with  feudal  law  as  it  appears  i&ter,  especially 
with  the  general  prevalence  of  military  tenure.  The  growth  rf 
knighthood  is  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest  obscurity  prevafla; 
and  the  most  probable  explanation  of  its  existence  in  Englanl 
''  the  theory  that  it  is  a  translation  into  Norman  forms  of  tk* 
thegnage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  can  only  be  stated  as  probahk 
Between  the  picture  drawn  in  Domesday  and  the  state  of  aiW* 
which  the  charter  of  Henry  I  was  designed  to  remedy,  thcrt  * 

^  See  more  on  lYoa  o^oeXSoii  m  Chapter  XL 
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ence  which  the  short  interval  of  time  will  not  account  for,  Develop- 

lich  testifies  to  the  action  of  some  skilful  organising  hand  tween  1086  }\\ 

g  with  neither  justice  nor  mercy,  hardening  and  sharpen- 

Hnes  and  points  to  the  perfecting  of  strong  government.  ^ 

unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here  all  the  points  in  which  .:  H 

Qglo-Saxon   institutions  were    already  approaching  the  ^if 

model ;  it  may  he  assumed  that  the  actual  ohiigation  of   m  -y^A 

V  service  was  much  the  same  in  both  systems,  and  that  Resem-  ,; . . 

'  .  .  blanceofthe         J  ^ 

le  amount  of  land  which  was  bound  to  furnish  a  mounted  thegn  and  \  | 

•  was  the  same,  however  the  conformity  may  have  been  '  j[f 
ed*.     The  heriot  of  the  English  earl  or  thegn  was  in 
'esemblance  with   the   relief  of  the   Norman   count  or 

But  however  close  the  resembljince,  something  was 
Ided  thac  made  the  two  identical.     The  change  of  the  3!: 

to  the   relief  implies  a   suspension   of  ownership,  and  tt 

with  it  the  custom  of  livery  of  seisin.      The  heriot  Difference  .fr- 

e  payment  of  a  debt  from  the  dead  man  to  his  lord  ^ ;  relief. 
i  succeeded  him  by  Alodial  right.     The  relief  was  paid 
heir  before  he  could  obtain  his  father's  lands ;  between 
.th  of  the  father  and  livery  of  seisin  to  the  son  the  right 
overlord  had  entered,  the  ownership  was  to  a  certain  3['' 

resumed,  and  the  succession  of  the  heir  took  somewhat  if|i 

character  of  a  new  grant.     The  right  of  wardship  also 
>  in  the  same  way  a  re-entry  by  the  lord  on  the  profits  of 
Bkte  of  the  minor,  instead  of  being  as  before  a  protection, 
head  of  the  kin,  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  heir, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  whole  community  to  maintain.  l[j|j 

re  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military  tenure,  the  most  pro-  Military  'irij 

•  feature  of  historical  feudalism,  was  itself  introduced  by  duaUyi^o-       j|!|j| 
He  gradual  process  which  we  have  assumed  in  the  case  of  ^    *  "'" 
dal  usages  in  general.  We  have  no  light  on  the  point  from 
iginal  grant  made  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  lay  follower ;  but,                       %\\\ 
I  by  the  grants  made  to  the  churches,  we  cannot  suppose 

able  that  such  gifts  were  made  on  any  expressed  condition,  jsh 

pied  with  a  distinct  pledge  to  provide  a  certain  contingent  |-r' 

htB  for  the  king's  service.  The  obligation  of  national  defence  t|i[i 

Above,  pp.  117,  155,  igi,  »  Ibid.  pp.  24, 157.  ^ 
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was  incumbent  as  of  old  on  all  landowners,  and  the  custonuuy 
service  of  one  fully-armed  man  for  each  five  hides  was  probablj 
the  rate  at  which  the  newly  endowed  follower  of  the  king  wooU 
be  expected  to  discharge  his  duty*  The  wording  of  the  Domes- 
day survey  does  not  imply  that  in  this  respect  the  new  militaiy 
service  differed  from  the  old  :  the  land  is  marked  out  not  into 
knights'  fees  but  into  hides,  and  the  number  of  knights  to  be 
furnished  by  a  particular  feudatory  would  be  ascertained  by  in- 
quiring the  number  of  hides  that  he  held>  without  apportioning 
the  particular  acres  that  were  to  support  the  particular  knight 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  on  the  estates  of  the  lay  vassals  thit 
a  more  definite  usage  would  first  be  adopted,  and  knights  bound 
by  feudal  obligations,  to  their  lords  receive  a  definite  estate  from 
them.  Our  earliest  information,  however,  on  this  as  on  most 
points  of  tenure  is  derived  from  the  notices  of  ecclesiastieil 
practice.  Lanfranc,  we  are  told,  turned  the  drengs,  the  rent' 
paying  tenants  of  his  archiepiscopal  estates^  into  knights  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  ^ :  he  enfeoffed  a  certain  number  of 
knights  who  performed  the  military  service  due  from  the  archi' 
episcopal  barony.  This  had  been  done  before  the  Domesdaf 
survey  ^,  and  almost  necessarily  implies  that  a  like  measure  had 
been  taken  by  the  lay  vassals.  Lanfranc  likewise  maintained 
ten  knights  to  answer  for  the  military  service  due  from  the 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  which  made  over  to  him,  in  can- 
sideration  of  the  relief,  land  worth  two  hundred  pounds  annually* 
The  value  of  the  knight's  fee  must  already  have  been  fixed  it 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufiis  the  abbot 
of  Eamsey  obtained  a  charter  which  exempted  his  monastery  from 
the  service  of  ten  knights  due  from  it  on  festivals,  substitatiiig 

^  Epp.  Cantuar.  p.  225.    Elton's  Tenures  of  Kent,  pp.  68,  69.    'Sed  «t 
faaec  attestantur  scripta  vetustissima,  quae  lingua  Anglorodi  landholM, i^ 
est,  terrarum  libros  vocat.    Quia  vero  non  erant  adhuo  tempore  i^ 
Willelmi  milites  in  Anglia,  sed  threnges,  praecepit  rex  ut  da  eie  iiiiliti> 
fierent  ad  terrain  defendendam.     Fecit  autem  I^firancoa  threngos  MM 
milites  ;  monacbi  vero  id  non  fecerunt  sed  de  portione  sua  ducemtaa  libnitf 
terrae  dederunt  archiepiscopo,  ut  per  milites  suos  teiras  eorum  deCandM*^ 
et  omnia  negotia  eorum  apud  curiam  Bomanam  suis  expenais  ezpedW^ 
undo   adhuc  in  tota  terra  mouachorum  nuUus  miles  est,  sed  in  tMi* 
archiepiscopi.'    As  late  as  1201  the  archbishop  obtained  a  charter  ibr  4k* 
same  purpose ;  Houard,  Anc.  Loix,  ii.  352. 
'  Domesday,  i.  fol.  5. 
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gallon  to  famish  three  knights  'to  perform  service  on  the 
'  the  Thames  ^ :  a  proof  that  the  lands  of  that  house  had 
been  divided  into  knights'  fees.  In  the  next  reign  we 
er  from  the  favour  granted  by  the  king  to  the  knights 
end  thdr  lands  '  per  loricas,'  that  is,  by  the  hauberk,  that 
mesne  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  pecuniary  taxation,  that 
cess  of  definite  infeudation  had  largely  advanced.  But 
lot  even  yet  forced  on  the  clerical  or  monadic  estates. 
1  1167  the  abbot  of  Milton  in  Dorset  was  questioned  as  Case  of 
Qiimber  of  kniglrts'  fees  for  which  he  had  to  account,  he 
that  all  the  services  due  from  his  monastery  were  dis- 
oat  of  the  demesne;  but  he  added  that  in  the  reign  of 
!,  dnxing  a  vacancy  in  the  abbacy,  bishop  Roger  of  Salis- 
d  enfeoffed  two  knights  out  of  the  abbey  lands  '  ;  he  had 
•  subsequently  reversed  the  act  and  had  restored  the 
'hose  tenure  had  been  thus  altered  to  their  original 
n  of  rent-pacing  estate  or  socage.  The  very  term  *  the  Old  and  new 
ffment'  which  was  applied  to  the  knights'  fees  created 
the  death  of  Henry  I  and  the  year  in  which  the  account 
d  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  was  taken,  proves 
!  process  was  going  on  for  nearly  a  hundred  years ',  and 

ley  Cartulary,  fol.  54  b :  in  the  29th  report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper 
eords,  app.  p.  45.  The  abbot  in  1 167  replies  to  the  royal  inquiry -as 
mb^  of  knights  enfeoffed  in  the  monastic  lands :  *  Homines  faciunt 
«8  in  communi  ad  ser\'itium  domini  regis,  ita  quod  tota  terra 
oommimicata  est  cnm  eis  per  hidas  ad  praedictum  servitium  faci- 

The  lands  were  not  yet  cut  into  knights'  fees.  Liber  Niger 
,  ed.  Heame,  i.  257.  Similarly  the  bishop  of  Durham*s  service 
tmesne  land  was  tibat  of  ten  knights,  but  it  was  not  cut  up  into 
id.  309. 

r  Niger  Scaccarii,  i  75  :  <  Contigit  tamen  aliquando,  ecdesia  nostra 
Bogemm  episcopum  Saresberiae  illam  ex  mandt^to  regis  Henrici 
i  in  custodiam  annis  quinque  suscepisse.  Tunc  praedietus  epi- 
)  quodam  tenemento  quod  tenuit  B.  de  Monaster! is  feodo  censuali, 
ie  dnabuB  hidis,  unum  fefavit  militem.  Postmodo  vero  bonae 
»  B.  praedecessore  meo  constituto  abbate,  per  justitiam  regis 
)t  oonnlio  praefali  episcopi  R.  feoda  praedicta  ad  antiquum  statum 
eant ;  et  qnos  episcopus  constituit  milites  facti  sunt  censuarii.' 
ibjection  to  this  argument  may  be  found  in  a  clause  of  the  so- 
Arter  of  the  Conqueror  (LI.  Will.  iii.  §  8),  in  which  the  full-grown 
of  military  tenure  is  expressed  thus  :  *  Omnes  cumites  et  barones 
I  et  serrientes,  et  universi  liberi  homines  totius  regni  nostri  prae- 
leant  et  teneant  se  semper  bene  in  arrais  et  in  equis  ut  decet  et 

et  eint  semper  prompti  et  bene  parati  ad  servitium  suTim  uilegcxmi 


im 
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Cnights'      that  the  form  in  which  the  knights'  fees  appear  when  called 

l(B6S  till6  TO* 

mitofa       on  by  Henry  IE  for  scutage  was  most  probably  the  result  of 

'  a  series  of  compositions-  by  which  the  great  yassals  relieved  their 

lands  from  a  general  burden  by  carving  out  particular  estatei 

the  holders  of  which  performed  the  services  due  from  the  whole; 

it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  of  tyrannical  pressure. 

Bfmnber       The  statement  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  that  the  Conqueror  *difr 

unknown.  ,  ,  .  .  . 

tributed  lands  to  his  knights  in  such  fashion  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  should  have  for  ever  60,000  knights  and  fiinush 
them  at  the  king's  command  according  to  the  occasion^' mu^ 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  numerical  exaggerations  of  die 
early  historians.  The  officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  twelfth 
century  were  quite  unable  to  fix  the  number  of  existing 
knights'  fees. 
No  role  as  to  It  cannot  even  be  granted  that  a  definite  area  of  land  wM 
%  knight's  necessary  to  constitute  a  knight's  fee ;  for  although  at  a  later 
period  and  in  local  computations  we  may  find  four  or  five 
hides  adopted  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  where  t]^e  extent  d 
the  particular  knight's  fee  is  given  exactly,  it  affords  no  gronod 
for  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  Liber  Niger  we  find  knights'  feel 
of  two  hides  and  a  half*,  of  two  hides',  of  four*,  five*,  and  six 
hides  ^  Geoffrey  Bidel  states  that  his  father  held  184  carueatei 
and  a  virgate,  for  which  the  service  of  fifteen  knights  was  dne^ 
but  that  no  knights'  fees  had  been  carved  out  of  it^  the  obl^ 
tion  lying  equally  on  every  carucate ''.     The  archbiBhop  of  Ycvk 

nobis  explendum  et  peragendum  cum  opus  ftierit,  secandum  quod  aoUi 
debent  de  feodis  et  tenemeutis  suis  de  jure  facere ;  et  sicut  illis  statoin* 
per  commune  consilium  totius  regni  nostri  praedicti,  et  illis  dediam  ^ 
concessimus  in  feodo  jure  haereditario.'  But  this  charter  is  a  mere  idkBr 
cation,  and  gives  no  authority  whatever  to  the  articles  which  are  iiot  fooi^ 
in  the  earlier  and  simpler  form.  See  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  xxxv,  xxxa 
If  this  clause  be  genuine,  or  any  part  of  it^  it  must  be  understood  to  nfir 
only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  knights'  fees  had  been  actually  apportioiied. 

1  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  7.  «  Lib.  Nig.  i.  64.  75.  »  Ibid.  L  75. 

*  Ibid,  i.  79.  "  Ibid.  i.  70,  104,  165. 

'  Ibid  i.  79 ;  where  one  hide  is  reckoned  as  the  sixth  purt  d  a  knj^ 
fee  ;  and  also  as  a  fifth  part :  the  difference  being  of  course  aoooontea  If 
by  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  by  the  tenour  of  the  enfeoffinent. 

^  Ibid.  i.  a  10:  *Nullus  militum  de  veteri  illo  fefkmento  fdnAtOMfA 
nominatim  per  feodum  militis  ;  sed  unaquaeque  carrucata  terrae  ad  ftofli* 
dum  milites  zv.  par  est  alii  ad  omnia  servitia  fikdenda  et  in  ezeroitibai  il 
in  custodiis  et  ubique.* 
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lore  knights  than  his  tenure  required  ^   It  is  impossible  The  knight's 
the  conclusion  that  the  extent  of  a  knight's  fee  was  de-  the  annual 

by  rent  or  valuation  rather  than  acreage,  and  that  the 

quantity  was  really  expressed  in  the  twenty  librates  ^, 
ty  pounds'  worth  of  annual  value  which  until  the  reign  jw' 
rd  I  was  the  qualification  for  knighthood  ^.     It  is  most 

that  no  regular  account  of  the  knights'  fees  was  ever    ' 
itil  they  became  liable  to  taxation,  either  in  the  form  of 
t  militum  under  Henry  I,  or  in  that  of  scutage  under 
dson.     The  facts,  however,  which  are   here   adduced 

the  possibility  of  referring  this  portion  of  the  feudal 
>ns  to  the  direct  legislation  of  the  Conqueror.     It  may  Question- 

,    ,  _  .  1      1         .1       ,     .  T    ,       1  able  relation 

ded  as  a  secondary  question  whether  the  knighthood  of  knight- 
rred  to  was  completed  by  the  investiture  with  knightly  knight- 
1  the  honourable  accolade.  The  ceremonial  of  knight- 
}  practised  by  the  Normans,  whereas  the  evidence  that 
lish  had  retained  the  primitive  practice  of  investing 
;hful  warrior  is  insufficient:  yet  it  would  be  rash  to 
t  so  early  as  this,  if  indeed  it  ever  was  the  case,  every 
'  of  a  knight's  fee  received  formal  initiation  before  he 
his  spurs.  •  But  every  such  analogy  would  make  the 
of  transition  easier  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 
egislative  act  of  change. 

3  been  maintained  that  a  formal  and  definitive  act,  Feudalism 

•    ••1        •  ni       i^iT      •  P-ni      t    '         "°'  involved 

the  mitial  pomt  of  the  feudabsation  of  England,  is  to  in  the  oath 

exacted  bv 

\  in  a  clause  of  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  William. 
>r ;  which  directs  that  every  free  man  shall  uffirm  by 
and  oath  that  '  he  will  be  faithful  to  King  William 
England  and  without,  will  join  him  in  preserving  his 

^ig.  i.  303  :  *  SciatiB,  domine,  quod  super  dominium  archiepisco- 
raoensis  nullum  feodum  est  miUtis,  quoniam  tot  habemus  fefatos 
r  qnos  acquietavimus  omne  servitium  quod  vobis  debemus,  sicut 
lores  nostri  fecerunt,  et  plures  etiam  habemus  quam  vobis  debe- 
itecesBores  enim  nostri,  non  pro  necessitate  servitii  quod  deberent, 
ogDatis  et  servientibus  suis  providere  volebant,  plures  quam  debe- 
feodaverunt.' 

bore,  p.  262.    In  the  return  of  Nigel  de  Luvetot  in  the  Liber 
1589  the  fractions  of  the  knights*  fee  are  calculated  in  solidates, 
i  worths.    See  also  pp.  293,  294. 
CSuuters,  pp.  ^6,  447,    Cf.  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  116,  ii'j. 
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le  general  lands  and  honour  with  all  fidelity,  and  defend  him  against 
unoeisnot  enemies^.'  But  this  injunction  is  little  more  than  the  demand 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  had  been  taken  to  the  Anglor 
Saxon  kings,  and  is  here  required  not  of  every  feudal  dependent 
of  the  king,  but  of  every  freeman  or  freeholder  whatsoever.  Is 
that  famous  Council  of  Salisbury  of  A.D.  1086,  which  was  gam- 
moned immediately  after  the  making  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
we  learn  from  the  Chronicle  that  there  came  to  the  king  '  all  hk 
witan,  and  all  the  landholders  of  substance  in  England  whose 
vassals  soever  they  were,  and  they  all  submitted  to  him,  and 
became  his  men  and  swore  oaths  of  allegiance  that  they  would 
16  oath      be  faithful  to  him  ao^ainst  all  others.'     In  this  act  has  been  sees 

ken  at 

ilisburv      the  formal  acceptance  and  date  of  the  introduction  of  feudalinfl, 

iti-feudaL   but  it  has  a  very  different  meaning.     The  oath  described  is  the 

oath  of  allegiance,  combined  with  the  act  of  homage,  and  obtained 

from  all  landowners  whoever  their  feudal  lord  might  be*,    ft 

'  LI.  Will.  I,  §  2,  below  note.  See  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  xxv.  sq.  whert 
I  have  attempted  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  document  called  tlN 
charter  of  William  I  printed  in  the  Ancient  Laws,  ed.  Thoipe,  p.  2II* 
The  way  in  which  the  reguhition  of  the  Conqueror  here  referred  to,  htf 
been  misunderstood  and  misused  is  curious.  Lambarde  in  the  Aidutt' 
nomia,  p.  1 70,  printed  the  false  charter,  in  which-  this  genuine  article  ■ 
incorporated,  as  an  appendix  to  the  French  version  of  the  Conqneroi^ 
laws ;  numbering  the  clauses  51  to  67 ;  from  Lambarde  the  whole  thinft 
was  transferred  by  Wilkins  into  his  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  livfc 
Black  stone,  Commentaries,  ii.  49,  suggested  that  *  perhaps  the  very  1** 
[which  introduced  feudal  tenures]  thus  made  at  the  Council  of  Sa]iBlraiy,ii 
that  which  is  still  extant  Mid  couched  in  these  remarkable  words,'  ie.  ^ 
injunction  in  question ;  and  refared  to  Wilkins,  p.  228.  Ellis,  in  the  inti^ 
duction  to  Domesday,  i.  t6,  quotes  Blackstone,  but  adds  a  refereoce  ts 
Wilkins  without  verifying  Blackstone's  citation  from  his  Collection  of  Ls«>i 
substituting  for  that  work  the  Concilia  in  which  the  law  does  not  oocur> 
Many  modem  writers  have  followed  him  in  referring  the  enactment  of  ^ 
article  to  the  Council  of  Salisbury. 

^  It  is  as  well  to  give  here  the  text  of  both  passages.  That  in  the  bvi 
runs  thus  :  *  Statuimus  etiam  ut  omnis  liber  homo  foedere  et  sacnuneidi 
affirmet  quod  infra  et  extra  Angliam  Willelmo  regi  fideles  esse  taliuA 
terras  et  honorem  illius  omni  fidelitate  cum  eo  servare  et  ante  earn  oontA 
inimicos  defendere.'  Select  Charters,  p.  80.  The  homage  done  it 
Salisbury  is  described  by  Florence  thus :  *  Nee  multo  poet  mandafit  ^ 
archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  abbates,  comites  et  barones,  et  vioeoomites  eV 
suis  militibus  die  Kalendarum  Augustarum  sibi  occurraent  SaresbeiiM; 
quo  cum  venissent,  milites  eorum  sibi  fidelitatem  contra  onmes  luNBisii 
jurare  coegit.'  The  Chronicle  is  a  little  more  full,  •  Tb»r  him  comon  to  ■• 
witan  and  ealle  tha  landsittende  men  the  ahtes  wsron  ofer  eall  Engidw'l 
waeron^  thses  mannes  men  tVie  \A  NVBSton^and  ealle  hi  bogon  to  lum  t^ 
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isure  of  precaution  taken  against  the  disintegrating 
'  feudalism,  providing  a  direct  tie  between  the  sovereign 
reeholders  which  no  inferior  relation  existing  between 
1  the  mesne  lords  would  justify  them  in  breaking.  But 
''  be  discussed  further  on.     The  real  importance  of  the  It  shows  that 

,  .  ,  -  the  feudal 

as  beann£c  on  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  feudal  theory  was 
merely  that  it  shows  the  system  to  have  already  become  accepted. 
ited;  all  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom  had  already 
somehow  or  other,  vassals,  either  of  the  king  or  of 
lant  under  him.     The  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the 
le  Domesday  survey, 
he  introduction  of  such  a  system  would  necessarily  have  The  Con- 

,  ,  qiieror*8  po- 

r  wider  than  the  mere  modification  of  the  law  of  tenure  ;  hey  was  to 
be  r^arded  as  a  means  of  consolidating  and  concentrating  disruptive 
3  machinery  of  government ;  legislation,  taxation,  judica-  feudal  msti- 

military  defence  were  all  capable  of  being  organised  on 
d  principle,  and  might  have  been  so  had  the  moral  and 
results  been  in  harmony  with  the  legal.  But  we  have 
;  its  tendency  when  applied  to  governmental  machinery 
)tive.  The  g^eat  feature  of  the  Conqueror's  policy  is 
kt  of  that  tendency.  Guarding  against  it  he  obtained 
on  as  the  king  of  the  nation  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
nd  them  and  the  attitude  of  the  nation  allowed,  he 
ed  the  usages  of  the  nation.  He  kept  up  the  popular 
IDS  of  the  hundred  court  and  the  shire  court  ^.  He  con- 
le  laws  which  had  been  in  use  in  King's  Edward's  days 

additions  which  he  himself  made  for  the  benefit,  as  he 
Y  tells  us,  of  the  English^.     We  are  told,  on  what  seems 

menn  and  him  hold  athas  sworon  thset  hi  woldon  ongean  ealle 
him  holde  beon.'    Gneist,  Yerwalt.  i.  116  rightly  points  out  this 
iving  to  the  English  polity  a  direction  very  different  from  that 
tinental  states. 

«•  of  William,  §  8 :  '  Bequiratur  hnndredus  et  comitatus  sicut 
68  Bostri  atatuerunt.* 

§  7:  'Hoc  quoque  praecipio  et  volo  ut  omnes  habeant  et 
3gem  Edwardi  regis  in  terris  et  in  omnibus  rebus,  adauctis  iis 
(titai  «d  ntilitatem  populi  Anglorum.'  This  is  re-echoed  by 
in  his  Charter,  §  13,  'Lagam  Edwardi  regis  vobis  reddo  cum 
Jattonibtw  qoibus  pater  meus  earn  emendavit  consilio  baronwm. 
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to  be  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the  next  century,  that  he 
issued  in  his  fourth  year  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
national  customs,  and  obtained  from  sworn  representatives  of 
each  county  a  declaration  of  the  laws  imder  which  they  wished 
to  live\  The  compilation  that  bears  his  name  is  very  little 
more  than  a  reissue  of  the  code  of  Canute.  And  this  proceeding 
helped  greatly  to  reconcile  the  English  people  to  his  rule. 
Although  the  oppressions  of  his  later  years  were  far  heavier 
than  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  immediate  success  of  the 
Conquest,  all  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  after  a.d.  1075,  in  hiB 
son's  reigns  as  well  as  in  his  own,  proceeded  from  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  Normans,  not  from  the  attempts  of  the  English  to 
dethrone  the  king.  Very  early  they  learned  that,  if  their  interesk 
was  not  the  king's,  at  least  their  enemies  were  his  enemies; 
hence  they  are  invariably  found  on  the  royal  side  against  the 
feudatories. 

This  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  force  d 
defence,  over  and  above  the  feudal  army.  The  /yrd  of  the 
English,  the  general  armament  of  the  men  of  the  counties  and 
hundreds,  was  not  abolished  at  the  Conquest,  but  subsisted  even 
through  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I,  to  he 
reformed  and  reconstituted  under  Henry  II ;  and  in  each  reign 
it  gave  proof  of  its  strength  and  faithfulness.  The  witenagemo* 
itself  retained  the  ancient  form ;  the  bishops  and  abbots  formed 
a  chief  part  of  it,  instead  of  being,  as  in  Normandy,  so  insignificant 
an  element  that  their  very  participation  in  deliberation  has  beei 
doubted.  The  king  sat  crowned  three  times  in  the  year  in  the  old 
royal  towns  of  Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Gloucester',  heariog 

^  *  Willelmus  rex  quarto  anno  regni  sui,  consilio  baronum  Boomm  feci 
summoneri  per  uni versos  consulatus  Angliae  Anglos  nobiles  et  aapientaif^ 
sua  lege  eruditos  ut  eorum  et  jura  et  consuetudines  ab  ipsU  andint 
Elect!  igitur  de  singulis  totius  patriae  comitatibus  viri  dnodeciiB  jn*' 
jurando  confirmaverunt  primo  ut,  quoad  possent,  recto  tramite  neqae  d 
dextram  neque  ad  sinistram  partem  devertentes  legum  saamm  ooiMMt|i* 
dinem  et  sancita  patefacerent  nil  praetermittentes,  nil  addentes,  nil  prumOr 
cando  mutantes.'  Hoveden,  ii.  218.  The  authority  on  which  the  aUtemW* 
is  made  seems  to  be  that  of  the  justiciar  Kanulf  Glanvill.  See  HovedeOri* 
pref .  p.  xlvii.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  same  docniMi^ 
the  laws  ultimately  granted  by  William  were  those  <^  Edgar.    Ibid,  p^  'Jf 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1087.  "W .  Itaisnftab,  G.  E»  iii.  §  279. 
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Diplaiiits  of  his  people,  and  executing  such  justice  as  his 

klge  of  their  law  and  language  and  his  own  imperious  will  Igi 

i     In  all  this  there  is  no  violent  innovation,  only  such  No  violent 

•  11  lo  ^  n  innovation. 

1  essential  changes  as  twenty  eventful  years  oi  new  actors 

jw  principles  must  bring,  however  insensibly  the  people, 

Ives  passing  away  and  being  replaced  by  their  children, 

)  educated  to  endurance. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  impute  to  the  Conqueror  any  Chan^ 

on  of  deceiving  the  nation  by  maintaining  its   official  fw>m  change 

,.,...,.  •      •   1  J  ^ofadminis- 

wmlst  introducmg  new  prmciples  and  a  new  race  oftrators. 
strators.     What  he  saw  required  change  he  changed  with 

hand.  But  not  the  less  surely  did  the  change  of  ad- 
"ators  involve  a  change  of  custom,  both  in  the  church  and 

state.  The  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  sherifiPs,  of  English 
vere  replaced  by  Normans :  not  unreasonably  perhaps, 
iring  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  state, 
the  change  of  officials  came  a  sort  of  amalgamation  or 
»tion  of  titles ;  the  ealdorman  or  earl  became  the  comes 
it ;  the  sheriff  became  the  vicecomes  ^ ;  the  office  in  each 
ceiving  the  name  of  that  which  corresponded  most  closely 
}  in  Normandy  itself.     With  the  amalgamation  of  titles  gj 

If 

correspondence  of  the  offices  of  coant  and  earl  is  obvious  and  need  | :  • 

iucussed  further^  since  comes  had  even  before  the  Conquest  been  | , 

as  the  Latin  word  for  earl  or  ealdorman ;  see  above,  pp.  ii2,  156,  ' 

be  identification  of  the  vicecomes  with  the  sheriff  requires  a  little  i  :  ^ 

ostration,  for  many  writers  have  tried  to  explain  the  term  as  if  it  I ,  i 

native  growth  and  have  been  accordingly  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  ji  [  *. 

somes  Is  the  vicegerent,  not  of  the  earl,  but  of  the  king.  See  Madox,  Ij' ;  j 

1  de  Scaccario,  pp.  31,  32.     Hence  also,  when  it  was  ascertained  p, 

vicecomes  was  imported  full-grown  from  Normandy,  it  was  thought  ;j '  ] 

i  that  the  eomes  whom  he  represented  there  was  the  comes  Norman-  ^-\ 

the  duke  of  Normandy.     But  the  term  is  really  one  of  Frank  i  T ! 

Hio  vicecomes  is  the  missus  comitis  of  the  Karolings,  as  dis-  j  |  j 

ed  firom  the  vicarius  or  centenarius,  who  stands  to  him  in  the  same  i  i  i 

Q  relation  in  wliich  the  vicecomes  stands  to  the  comes ;  but  he  is 
oial  representative  of  the  Karolingian  comes :  the  name  appears 
oothem  France  under  Lewis  the  Pious,  but  never  was  domesticated 
laay.  Sohm,  Fr.  B.  G.  Verfg.  pp.  508-525.  It  had  been  main- 
1  Normandy  by  the  Normans  without  any  question  of  verbal  cor- 
,  and  was  in  the  same  loose  way  transferred  to  England.  The 
r  the  Norman  viscounts  very  much  of  course  resembled  those  of  the  <);• 

joth  fiscally  and  jadicially,  but  we  know  little  of  their  action  be^me  "^ 

{aest. 
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New  names  came  an  importation  of  new  principles  and  possibly  Dew 
functions ;  for  the  Norman  count  and  viscount  had  not  exacilj 
the  same  customs  as  the  earls  and  sheriffs.  And  this  ran  up 
into  the  highest  grades  of .  organisation ;  the  king's  court  d 
counsellors  was  composed  of  his  feudal  tenants ;  the  ownership 
of  land  was  now  the  qualification  for  the  witenagemot  insteai 
of  wisdom ;  the  earldoms  became  fiefs  instead  of  magistradfifl^ 
and  even  the  bishops  had  to  accept  the  status  of  barons.  There 
was  a  very  certain  danger  that  the  mere  change  of  persoofl 
might  bring  in  the  whole  machinery  of  hereditary  magistracies^ 
and  that  king  and  people  might  be  edged  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  taxation,  and  other  functions  of  supreme  or 
local  independence.  Against  this  it  was  most  important  to 
guard  j  as  the  Conqueror  learned  from  the  events  of  the  M 
year  of  his  reign,  when  the  severe  rule  of  Odo  and  Willi«« 
Fitz-Osbem  had  provoked  Herefordshire  and  Kent  into  hopekBi 
resistance. 

It  was  no  part  of  Williajn's  policy  to  break  up  the  unity  i 
the  royal  authority  by  the  creation  of  great  hereditary  territorU 
jurisdictions  :  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  measures  by  whidt 
the  disruptive  tendency  should  be  defeated  forced  it>elf  upoi 
him  probably  by  degrees;  and  every  opportunity  that  ^w» 
furnished  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reiga 
was  turned  to  progressive  advantage.  His  first  earls  were 
merely  successors  of  the  earls  of  Edward  the  CJonfcssor; 
William  Fitz-Osbem  held  Herefordshire  as  it  had  been  held  by 
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earl  Ealph;  Ralph  Guader,^  Roger  Montgomery,'^  and  Hughj^ 
Ayranches'*  filled  the  places  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  ike 
brothers  of  Harold.  But  the  conspiracy  of  the  earls  in  aj).  1074 
opened  Wiiliam's  eyes  to  the  danger  of  this  proceeding,  and  firoB 
that  time  onward  he  governed  the  provinces  through  dierini 
immediately  dependent  on  himself,  avoiding  the  foreign  plan  rf 
appointing  hereditary  counts,  as  well  as  the  English  custiuB  of 
ruling  by  vice-regal  ealdormen.  He  was  however  very  sparing  iB 
giving  earldoms  at  all,  and  inclined  to  confine  the  title  to  those 
who  were  already  counts  in  Normandy  or  in  France.  To  thie 
j>/ai2  there  were  some  maik^d  e^TLce^itions,  which  may  b^  accounted 
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ler  on  the  ground  that  the  arrangements  had  been  com- 
before  the  need  of  watchfulness  was  impressed  on  the  king 

treachery  of  the  Normans,  or  on  that  of  the  exigencies 
onal  defence.     In  these  cases  he  created,  or  suffered  the  Existence  of 
lance  o^  great  palatine  jurisdictions ;  earldoms  in  which  earldoms. 
rls  were  endowed  with  the  superiority  of  whole  counties, 
^  all  the  landowners  held  feudally  of  them,  in  which  they 
d  the  whole  profits  of  the  courts  and  exercised  all  the 

or  royal  rights,  nominated  the  sheriffs,  held  their  own 
[g  and  acted  as  independent  princes  except  in  the  owing 
age  and  fealty  to  the  king.  Two  of  these  palatinates,  the 
n  of  Chester  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  retained  much  of 
baracter  to  our  own  days^.  A  third,  the  palatinate  of  bishop 
i  Kentj  if  it  were  really  a  jurisdiction  of  the  same  sort, 
0  an  end  when  Odo  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  brother  ^ ; 

phew^  A  fourth,  the  earldom  of  Shropshire^  which  is  not 
nly  counted  amongst  the  palatine  jurisdictions,  but  which 
ed  under  the  Montgomery  earls  all  the  characteristics  of 

dignity,  was  confiscated  after  the  treason  of  Kobert  of 
e  by  Henry  I'.  These  had  been  all  founded  before  the 
Bcy  of  A.D.  1074  ;  they  were  also  a  part  of  the  national  Their  ^j 

\ ;    Chester  and  Shropshire  kept  the  Welsh  marches  in  character. 
Kent  was  the  frontier  exposed  to  attack  from  Picardy, 


! 


earldom  of  Chester  has  belonged  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign 
96 ;  the  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Durham  was  transferred  to  the 
I  1836  by  act  of  Parliament,  6  Will.  IV,  c.  19.  i* 


palatine  jurisdiction  of  Odo  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ordericus 
who  speaks  as  if  he  understood  what  he  meant  by  the  term  ;  he 
B  the  gift  of  Kent  three  times,  (i)  in  a.d.  1067,  'totam  Oantiam 
10  commendavit* ;  at  that  time  the  archbishop  Stigand  was  a 
,  and  Odo  was  acting  as  cojusticiar ;  (2)  under  the  year  1087  he  j!;;|! 

f  him  as  viceroy,  *in  Anglia  praeposuit  Cantiae  regno* ;  and  (3)  in 
Mdatinas  Cantiae  comes  erat,  et  plnres  sub  se  comites  virosque 
babebat.*    This  seems  distinct  enough,  but  it  may  be  explained 
bj  supposing  the  writer  to  have  confused  Odo's  position  as  jus-  III. 

th  bis  territorial  endowment  in  Kent.  The  overwhelming  character 
>w«r  may  be  inferred  from  the  action  of  the  Pladtum  apud  Pin- 
R,  below,  p.  277 ;  in  the  record  of  which  he  is  called  comes  Cantiae ;  r  n 

0.1.335-     .  !.' 

Eyton,  in  his  History  of  Shropshire,  claims  it  as  a  palatine  earldom  1  [ 

or  Montgomery,  vol.  i.  32,  70,  242  sq.     See  too  I4icolas*s  Historic  %, 

,  ed.  Courthope,  p.  434,  where  Selden  is  quoted  as  an  authont^  iox  V 

)  itotemeBt;  and  see  bedow,  Chapter  XI, 


•  i 
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and  Durham,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Guthbert,  lay  as  a  sacred 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland ;  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  were  still  a  debateable  ground  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  Chester  was  held  by  its  earls  as  freely  by  the  swoid 
as  the  king  held  England  by  the  crown ;  no  lay  vassal  in  the 
county  held  of  the  king,  all  of  the  earl.  In  Shropshire  then 
were  only  five  lay  tenants  in  capite  besides  Roger  Montgomeiy; 
in  Kent  bishop  Odo  held  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  manoi% 
but  the  nature  of  his  jurisdiction  is  not  very  clear,  and  'M 
duration  is  too  short  to  make  it  of  much  importance.  If 
William  founded  any  earldoms  at  all  after  a.d.  1074,  which  nuf 
be  doubted,  he  did  it  on  a  very  different  scale. 

The  hereditary  sheriffdoms  he  did  not  guard  against  wiA 
equal  care.  The  Norman  viscoimties  were  hereditary \  nl 
there  was  some  risk  that  the  English  ones  would  become  II 
too ;  and  with  the  worst  consequences,  for  the  English  countMl 
were  much  larger  than .  the  bailiwicks  of  the  Norman  viscouili 
and  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  when  he  was  relieved  from  te 
company  of  the  ealdorman,  and  was  soon  to  lose  that  of  fl|j 
bishop,  would  have  no  check  except  the  direct  control  of  ttf 
king.  If  William  perceived  this,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
entirely ;  some  of  the  sheriffdoms  became  hereditary^  and 
tinned  to  be  so  long  after  the  abuse  had  become  constitutioi 
dangerous  ^. 

The  independence  of  the  greater  feudatories  was  still 
limited  by  the  principle,  which  the  Conqueror  seems  to 
observed,  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  in  any  one  hand 
a  great  number  of  contiguous  estates'.     The  rule  is  not  wii 


^  See  Stapleton,  '  Botuli  Scaccarii  Normanniae/  i.  pp.  Iviii,  lix,  &c. 

«  See  Chapter  XL 

^  See  Thorpe's  Lappenberg.  iii.  201.   The  estates  of  Odo  lay  in 
counties,  those  of  Kobert  of  Mortain  in  twenty ;  Eustace  of  BoulogM  i 
fiefs  in  twelve  counties,  and  Hugh  of  Avranches  in  twenty-one,  besidcfl 
palatine  earldom.     Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  66,  67,  givos  more  d  ^ 
chiefly  from  Kelham's  Domesday  illustrated.     There  are  forty-one 
vassals,  each  of  whom  has  estates  in  more  than  six  counties  :  of  thewl 
have  lands  in  seven,  six  in  eight,  two  in  nine,  four  in  ten,  fonr  ia 
three  in  twelve,  one  in  thirteen,  two  in  fourteen,  one  in  twenty,  tod 
in  twenty-one  ;  all  these  are  laymen.    The  greatest  number  of  maaoi 
held  by  Robert  of  Mortain,  793 ;  Odo  has  439  ;  Alan  of  Brittaoy  44tt 
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Bome  important  exceptions,  and  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  Distribu 
Ihe  diversity  of  occasions  on  which  the  fiefs  were  bestowed,  but  in  distu 
the  result  is  one  which  William  must  have  foreseen.     An  insub- 
cidinate  baron  whose  strength  lay  in  twelve  different  counties 
would  have  to  rouse  the  suspicions  and  perhaps  to  defy  the  arms 
«f  twelve  powerful  sheriffs,  before  he  could  draw  his  forces  to 
m  head.     In  his  manorial  courts,  scattered  and  unconnected,  he 
<xrald  set  up  no  central  tribunal,  nor  even  force  a  new  custom 
l^n  his  tenants,  nor  could  he  attempt  oppression  on  any  exten- 
live  scale.     By  such  limitation  the  people  were  protected  and 
tte  ce&tral  power  secured. 

Yet  the  changes  of  ownership,  even  thus  guarded,  wrought  Legal  th 

odier  changes.     It   is  not  ^  to  be   supposed  that  the  Norman  of  manoi 

Iwion,  when  he   had  received  his  fief,  proceeded  to   carve  it 

Mt  into  demesne  and  tenants'  land  as  if  he  were  making  a 

wsw  settlement  in  an  uninhabited  country.     He  might  indeed 

laSd  his  castle   and  enclose  his   chase  with  very  little   re- 

f^^i  to  the  rights  of  his  weaker  neighbours,  but  he  did  not 

JMempt  any  such  radical  change  as  the  legal  theory  of  the 

^*|nBlion  of  manors  seems  to  presume.     The  name '  manor '  is  of 

sVoirman  origin,  but  the  estate  to  which  it  was  given  existed, 

^  its  essential  character,  long  before  the  Conquest ;  it  received 

Bew  name  as  the  shire  also  did,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 

was  created  by  this  change.  The  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Growth  < 
who  had  grants  of  sac  and  soc,  or  who  exercised  judicial  customs. 
ions  amonst  their  free  neighbours,  were  identical  with  the 
lorial  jurisdictions  of  the  new  owners.  It  may  be  con- 
with  great  probability  that  in  many  cases  the  weaker 
ten,  who  had  either  willingly  or  under  constraint  attended 
courts  of  their  great  neighbours,  were  now,  under  the  general 
ion  of  feudal  principle,  regarded  as  holding  their  lands  of 
as  lords ;  it  is  not  less  probable  that  in  a  great  number  of 
its  the  right  to  suit  and  service  from  small  landowners 
from  the  king  to  the  receiver  of  the  fief  as  a  matter  of 
;  but  it  is  certain  that  even  before  the  Conquest  such 
^proceeding  was  not  uncommon;  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
Witferred  to  St  Augustine's  monastery  a  number  of  allodiaries 
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in  Kent^  and  every  such  measure  in  the  case  of  a  clinrcli  mruA 


Manorial  in-  have  had  its  parallel  in  similar  grants  to  laymen.    The  manon 
system  brought  m  a  number  of  new  names ;   and  perhaps  a 
duplication  of  offices.     The  gerefa  of  the  old  th^n  or  of  the 
ancient  township,  was  replaced,  as  president  of  the  courts,  Vf 
a  Norman  steward  or  seneschal;    and  the  bydel  of  the  oM 
system  by  the  bailiff  of  the  new ;  but  the  gerefa  and  bydel  M 
continued  to  exist  in  a  subordinate  capacity  as  the  grave  cr 
reeve  and  the  bedell ;  and  when  the  lord's  steward  takes  hi  i 
place  in  the  county  court,  the  reeve  and  four  men  of  the  tomp  ^ 
ship  are  there  also.     The   common  of  the  township  may  bi 
treated  as  the  lord's  waste,  but  the  townsmen  do  not  lose  iheff 
Estimate  of  customary  share.     The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  state  hsn 
of  change,     their  resulting  analogies  in  every  village,  but  no  new  England  l 
created ;  new  forms  displace  but  do  not  destroy  the  old,  and  oU 
rights  remain,  although  changed  in  title  and  forced  into  symmetry 
The  new       with  a  new  legal   and  pseudo-historical  theory.     The  changei 
pi^sivehi    may  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  oppressive,  but  they  opened tka 
way  for  oppression;    the  forms  they  had  introduced  tenM 
under  the  spirit  of  Norman  legality  and  feudal  selfishnesB,  tl 
become  hard  realities,  and  in  the  profoxmd  miseries  of  Stepiui^ 
reign  the  people  learned  how  completely  the  new  theory  ^ 
them  at  the  mercy  of  their  lords ;  nor  were  all  the  reforms  rf 
his  successor  more  stringent  or  the  struggles  of  the  century  tW 
followed  a  whit  more  impassioned,  than  were  necessary  to  prote^ 
the  English  yeoman  from  the  men  who  lived  upon  his  strength. 
99.  In  attempting  thus  to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  chasfB 
introduced  by  the  feudalism  of  the  Conquest,  many  points  rf 
further  interest  have  been  touched  upon,  to  which  it  is  neceesKlJ 
to  recur  only  so  far  as  to  give  them  their  proper  place  in  a  mort 
Position  of    general  view  of  the  reformed  organisation.     The  Norman  kiif 
king.  is  still  the  king  of  the  nation.     He  has  become  the  snprefl^ 

landlord ;  all  estates  are  held  of  him  mediately  or  immediately  * 
but  he  still  demands  the  allegiance  of  all  his  subjects.    The  osA 
which  he  exacted  at  Salisbury  in  A.D.  1086^  and  which  is  C 

*  ELemble,  C."D.  Vi.  ay^.    ^^  «9cmi^«)  \j.  189. 
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in  ihe  semi^le^l  form  already  quoted,  was  a  modification  Direct  rda- 
oath  taken  to  Edmund  \  and  was  intended  to  set  the  tween  king 

ftnd  dcodIGs 

ohligation  of  obedience  to  the  king  in  its  proper  relation 
new  tie  of  homage  and  fealty  by  which  the  tenant 
and  to  hi8  lord.  All  men  continued  to  be  primarily  the 
nen,  and  the  public  peace  to  be  his  peace.  Their  lords 
lemand  their  service  to  fulfil  their  own  obligations,  but  g 

I  could  call  them  to  the  fyrd,  summon  them  to  his  courts, 
:  them  without  the  intervention  of  their  lords ;  and  to 
I  th^y  could  look  for  protection  against  all  foes.  Accord- 
le  kii^  could  rely  on  the  help  of  the  bulk  of  the  free 
n  all  struggles  with  his  feudatories,  and  the  people,  find- 
;  their  connexion  with  their  lords  would  be  no  excuse  for 
illness  to  the  king,  had  a  further  inducement  to  adhere 
dore  permanent  institutions. 

le  department  of  law  the  direct  changes  introduced  by  Amount  of 
quest  were  not  great.     Much  that  is  regarded  as  pecu-  jurispm- 
orman  was  developed  upon  English  soil,  and  although  certain. 
ed    and    systematised  by   Norman   lawyers,   contained 
8  which  would  have  worked  in  a  very  different  way  in 
idy.     Even  the  vestiges  of  Karolingian  practice  which 
in  the  inquests  of  the  Norman  reigns  are  modified  by 
usage.     The  great  inquest  of  all,  the  Domesday  survey,  inquests. 
3  its  principle  to  a  foreign  source;  the  oath  of  the  reporters 
Norman,  but  the  machinery  that  furnishes  the  jurors  is 
'  the  king's  barons  inquire  by  the  oath  of  the  sheriff  of 
e,  and  of  all  the  barons  and  their  Frenchmen,  and  of  the 
lundred,  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  ceorls  of  every 
p  *.*      The   institution   of  the   collective   Frankpledge,  Prank- 
eoent  writers  incline  to  treat  as  a  Norman  innovation,  is 
Qctly  coloured  by  English  custom  that  it  has  been  gene- 
carded  as  purely  indigenous.     If  it  were  indeed  a  pre-  3-; 
taken  by  the  new  rulers  against  the  avoidance  of  justice 
ibsconding  or  harbouring  of  criminals,  it  fell  with  ease  Ij:] 
usages  and  even  the  legal  terms  which  had  been  common  \ 


re,  p.  148.  *  Domeadsky  of  Ely ;  Bomead.  m,  49*;. 

T  2 
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Trial  by  for  other  similar  purposes  since  the  reign  of  Athelstan^.  The 
trial  by  battle,  which  on  clearer  evidence  seems  to  have  beea 
brought  in  by  the  Normans,  is  a  relic  of  old  Teutonic  jurispru- 
dence^ the  absence  of  which  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts  is  &r 
more  curious  than  its  introduction  from  abroad  *. 

Jurisdiction      The  organisation  of  lurisdiction  required  and  underwent  no 

Df  the  sheriff  ,  .       ,  m,      tTt  i      -.       i  j 

luiftlterecL  great  change  m  these  respects.  The  INorman  lord  who  anae^ 
took  the  office  of  sheriff  had,  as  we  have  seen,  more  unrestricted 
power  than  the  sheriffs  of  old.  He  was  the  king's  representati?e 
in  all  matters  judicial,  military,  and  financial  in  his  shire,  and 
had  many  opportunities  of  tyrannising  in  each  of  those  depart- 
ments :  but  he  introduced  no  new  machinery.  From  him,  of 
from  the  courts  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  appeal 
lay  to  the  king  alone ;  but  the  king  was  often  absent  firom 
England  and  did  not  understand  the  language  of  his  subjecta 

The  justiciar.  In  his  absence  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  ajustid^ 

as  the  king's-  ,  ,  """^    7 

ieputy.  a  regent  or  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  conveme&ee 
being  once  ascertained  of  having  a  minister  who  could  in  the 
whole  kingdom  represent  the  king,  as  the  sheriff  did  in  the 
shire,  the  justiciar  became  a  permanent  functionary.  Thil 
however  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  of  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror who,  when  present  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, held  great  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  for  other  purposes 
of  state ;  and  the  legal  importance  of  the  office  belongs  to  i' 
later  stage.  The  royal  court,  containing  the  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  both  lay  and  clerical,  and  entering  into  aU 
the  functions  of  the  witenagemot,  was  the  supreme  conneii 
of  the  Nation,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  which  the  king 
legislated,  taxed,  and  judged. 

In  the  one  authentic  monument  of  William's  jurisprudenec^ 
the   act  which  removed  the  bishops  from   the  secular  ooarii 

^  See  above,  pp.  87-89. 

^  Palgrave  argues,  from  the  fact  that  trial  by  battle  is  mentioned  • 
a  record  of  a  Worcester  shiremoot  soon  after  the  Conquest,  that  the  ead/^ 
may  possibly  have  been  of  earlier  introduction ;  but  it  is  never  meotioMa 
in  the  laws,  and  as  exemption  from  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  efoim^ 
by  charter  on  towns  in  the  next  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  an  innovation,  and  one  Ni^bicb.  yraa  much  disliked.  See  Palgnve,  Co*; 
monwealth,  p.  225, 
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[^ised  their  spiritual  jurisdictions,  he  tells  us  that  he  The  Con. 
1th  the  common  coimcil  and  counsel  of  the  archhishops,  lates  with 

abbots,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  kingdom  \'     The  of  his 
summary  of  his  laws  contained  in  the  Textus  BofiPensis 
ed,  '  What  "William  King  of  the  English  with  his  princes 

after  the  conquest  of  England^;'  and  the  same  form 
erved  in  the  tradition  of  his  confirming  the  ancient 
)orted  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  shires.  The 
$axon  Chronicle  enumerates  the  classes  of  men  who 
i  his  great  courts :  *  there  were  with  him  all  the  great 
rer  all  England,  archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots  and 
legns  and  knights  V 

pi-eat  suit  between  Lanfranc  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  A  trial  of  the 
0  as  earl  of  Kent,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  reported  reign. 
the  reign,  was  tried  in  the  county  court  of  Kent  before 
g^s  representative,  Gosfrid  bishop  of  Coutances;  whose 
3  and  that  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  seem 

made  it  a  witenagemot.  The  archbishop  pleaded  the 
f  his  church  in  a  session  of  three  days  on  Pennenden 
;  the  aged  South-Saxon  bishop,  Ethelric,  was  brought  by 
(b  conmiand  to  declare  the  ancient  customs  of  the  laws, 


mmni  concilio  et  consilio  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum  et  ab- 
i  omnium  principum  regni  mei.'    Ancient  Laws,  p.  213;  Select 

p.  82. 

t  Charters,  p.  80.  '  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1087. 

printed  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  334-336,  from  the  Textus  RofTensis, 
Concilia,  i.  323,  324.     The  litigation  is  referred  to  in  Domesday, 

From  the  same  source  we  have  an  account  of  another  trial  of 
Brest,  between  Gundulf  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Picot  sheriff  of 
l^eshire.  The  suit  was  brought  before  the  king;  he  called  to- 
le  county  court  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  directed  that  the  right 
sputed  land  should  be  decided  by  their  judgment.  Bishop  Odo 
The  Cambridgeshire  men,  in  fear  of  the  sheriff,  decided  against 

Odo  thereupon  directed  that  they  should  choose  twelve  out  of 
aiber  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  report.  The  twelve  swore 
ind  one  of  them  having  confessed  his  perjury  to  Odo,  he  ordered 
BTto  send  the  jurors  up  to  London,  ^nd  with  them  twelve  of  the 
I  of  the  county.  He  also  summoned  a  body  of  barons.  This 
Mnpeal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  shire.  The  twelve  best  men 
amj  their  complicity  with  the  perjurers,  and  Odo  offered  them 
■1  of  iron.  They  failed  under  the  test,  and  were  fined  by  the 
le  ooonty  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  ^ang.  A.T\g. 
19  ;  see  ie]ow.  Chap,  XL 
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Trial  at  and  with  liim  several  other  Englishmen  skilled  in  ancient  laws 
and  customs.  All  these  good  and  wise  men  supported  tha 
archbishop's  claim,  and  the  decision  was  agreed  on  and  dete^ 
mined  by  the  whole  county.  The  sentence  was  laid  before  ik 
king,  and  confirmed  by  him.  Here  we  have  probably  a  good 
instance  of  the  principle  universally  adopted ;  all  the  loirar 
machinery  of  the  court  was  retained  entire,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Norman  justiciar  and  barons  gave  it  an  additiooal 
authority,  a  more  direct  connexion  with  the  king^  and  thd 
appearance  at  least  of  a  joint  tribunal  ^. 

^*""k^L**'       The  principle  of  amalgamating  the  two  laws  and  nationalitiai  j 

tion.  by  superimposing  the  better  consolidated  Norman  superstractiue 

on  the  better  consolidated  English  substructure,  runs  through  tbe  | 
whole  policy.    The  English  system  was  strong  in  the  cohesion  i 
its  lower  organism,  the  association  of  individuals  in  the  town8%  ^ 
in  the  hundred  and  in  the  shire  ;  the  Norman  race  was  strong 
in  its  higher  ranges,  in  the  close  relation  to  the  crown  of  tha 
tenants  in  chief  whom  the  king  had  enriched.     On  the  otber 
hand,  the  English  system  was  weak  in  the  higher  organisaiM  \ 
and  the  Normans  in  England  had  hardly  any  subordinate  o^  % 
ganisation  at  all.     The  strongest  elements  of  both  were  brougbt  j 
together.  j 

DrincSie^  100.  The   same   idea   of  consolidating  the  royal  power  \fl  \ 

®"  out    amalgamating  the  institutions  of  the  two  races  was  probab(y  j 
followed  also  in  the  department  of  finance ;  although  in  thii 
point  neither  party  was   likely  to  discern    much   immediate 
benefit  to  any  one  but  the  king.     William,  whose  besetting  Tict  t 
was   said   by  his  contemporaries  to  be  avarice,   retained  Aa  \ 
revenues  of  his  predecessors  and  added  new  imposts  of  his  owik 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  English  king  had  been  derireJ 
solely  from  the  royal  estates  and  the  produce  of  what  had  beet 
the  folkland,  with  such  commuted  payments  of  feormfultoi} 
or  provision  in  kind,  as^  represented  either  the  reserved  renti 
from  ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  or  the  quasi-voluntaiy 
tribute  paid  by  the  nation  to  its  chosen  head.     The  Daoegebl 

^  Exactly  the  same  principle  was  involved  in  the  institation  of  w^ 
eyrea  or  circuits  of  tbe  justices  \>^  "ELexxrj  \  at  Haioy  IL 


principle 

carri 

in  taxation. 
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tlie  eziiaordinary  revenue  ansing  from  the  cultivated  land,  The  Dane- 
nally  levied  as  tribute  to  the  Danes,  although  it  had  been 
Led  long  after  the  occasion  for  it  had  ceased, — ^had  been 
ed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  ^.  The  Conqueror  not  only 
d  the  royal  estates,  but  imposed  the  Danegeld  anew.  In 
84  he  demanded  a  sum  of  six  shillings  from  every  hide 
,  three  times  the  old  rate  ^.  The  measure  may  have  been 
the  defensive  policy  which  he  adopted  after  discovering  | 

thlessness  of  his  brother  Odo,  and  which  connects  itself 
he  Domesday   survey   and  the   Salisbury  council    two 


iter :  but  it  became  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.     On  Feudal 

*  ,  impoBts. 

rman  side  the  supreme  landlord  was  entitled  to  all  the 


! 

il 


of  the  feudal  position,  a  description  of  income  of  which 
re  no  details  proper  to  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  but 
becomes  prominent  immediately  after  his  death.     It  is  | 

8  to  observe  that  the  actual  burden  of  the  feudal  imposts,  H 

1  as  the  older  taxation,  fell  on  the  English;    for  the  Ij 

n  lords  had  no  other  way  of  raising  their  reliefs,  aids,  |i 

38,  and  the  rest,  than  &om  the  labours  of  their  native  if 

ents.     The  exaction  may  have  been  treated  by  them  as  |: 

mical  one,  but  the  hardship  directly  affected  the  English.  1 

income  thus  accumulated  was  no  doubt  very  ereat.     The  The  Con-  Ii 

mds  are  known  from  Domesday  to  have  produced  in  the  incjome.  -^ 

)f  William  the  Conqueror  nearly  £20,000^;  and  the 
sld  of  A.D.  1084,  if  levied  from  two- thirds  of  the  hidage 
kingdom,  would  be  about  as  much  more.  To  this  must 
ed  the  profits  of  jurisdictions  and  the  other  occasional 
rhich  we  have  no  means  of  estimating.  Giraldus  Cam- 
^  mentions  £40,000  as  the  amount  which  in  his  days 

vard  imagined  that  he  saw  the  devil  sitting  on  the  bags  in  the 

'.    Hoveden,  i.  1 10.     The  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  says  {:! 

Uluun  turned  the  Danegeld  from  a  regular  into  an  occasional  tax.  :[|- 

U  II.  {:; 

on.  Sax.  A.D.  1083  ;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1084 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  tjj 
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non.  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  385. 

Inst.  Princ.  iii.  0.  30 :    *  Angliae,  regum  Anglorum  tempore  et  ji; 

lemiUimi  Edwardi  Westmonasteriensis  diebus,  annul  fiscales  red- 

loot  iu  rotulo  Wintoniae  reperitur,  ad  sexaginta  millia  marcarum. 

a  implebant.' 


.11 
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nqueror. 
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(jomeof  was  regarded  as  representing  the  income  ascribed,  on  the 
eror.  evidence  of  Domesday,  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Ordericos 
Vitalis,  a  well-informed  Norman  monk  of  the  next  century, 
boldly  states  William's  revenue  at  £1061  los.  i^d,  a  day, 
besides  the  profits  of  the  law  courts  \  If,  as  has  been  deveriy 
conjectured,  this  circumstantial  statement  refers  properly  to 
the  weekly  revenue,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A  comparison  with  the  revenoa 
of  Henry  I,  which  in  his  thirty-first  year  reached  a  gross  omooni 
of  £66,000,  may  show  that  this  is  not  improbable^.  But  the 
numerical  statements  of  the  early  writers  are  very  untrustworthy,  ^ 
and  no  approach  can  yet  be  made  to  a  precise  estimate.  It  : 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  same  general  principle  was  ai 
work  in  the  collection  of  revenue  as  in  the  courts  of  justiee 
and  in  the  furnishing  of  military  defence.  No  class  was  left 
untaxed ;  all  men  had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  king  over  and 
above  the  relation  to  their  lords ;  and  the  strongest  points  (t 
the  two  national  systems  are  brought  into  joint  working. 
iciesiasti-  101.  The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Conqueror  presents  maib 
the  of  coincidence,  and  also  of  contrast,  with  his  secular  admiiiifl' 

tration.     There  is  the  same  change  of  administrators,  but  not 
the  same  fusion  or  modification  of  offices.     The  change  of  ad*  , 
ministrators  is  gradual  in  the  church  as  in  the  state,  and  neariy  - 
as  complete :  the  English  church  was  drawn  into  the  genenl  ; 
tide  of  ecclesiastical  politics  and  lost  much  of  its  insular  cha- 
racter :  it  gained  in  symmetry  and  definiteness  of  action,  and 
was  started  on  a  new  career.     But  the  immediate  motives  of  ' 
William's   measures   are   somewhat   complex.      His  attack  ob 
England  was  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  approval  of  Poj* 

*  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  7 :  *  Iped  vero  regi,  ut  fertur,  mille  et  sexaginta  Kbt«« 
sterilensis  monetae,  solidique  triginta  et  tres  oboli,  ex  justis  redditibai 
Angliae  per  singulos  dies  redduntur ;  exceptis  muneribus  regiis  et  reatoiB 
redemptionibus,  aliisque  niultiplidbus  negotiis  quae  regis  aerarimn  (p^ 
tidie  adaugent.' 

^  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  pref.  xcix.  The  sum,  calculated  as  carefully  as  I  eonU 
do  it,  is  £66,593,  but  it  includes  debts  and  old  accounts,  and  cannoi  bt  ^ 
regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  true  revenue.  The  treasure  in  Heoi/i 
hands  at  his  death  was  at  least  j^ 60,000,  of  which  £100,000  fell  ^ 
Stephen,  Will.  Malmesb,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  14 ;  and  £60,000  was  in  K«* 
mandy,  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  19,  -I 
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Alexander  II,  and  the  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  the  English  Relations  to 
bishops  personally  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  desire  of  satis- 
fying the  pope,  who  had  his  own  jealousies  and  grudges,  as  to 
Hie  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  was  secretly 
working  against  him,  or  that  the  support  of  a  strong   Nor- 
nan  hierarchy  was   absolutely  necessary  for  his  safety.     But 
William  had  no  intention  of  following  the  papal  guidance  further 
than  was  conyenient  to  himself;  and  in  the  great  adviser  whom 
be  chose  on  his  own  responsibility  he  found  a  very  able  and 
iODflcientious   helper.     Lanfranc   was  a  statesman   as   well   as  Influence  of 
i  theologian,  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  in  feeling  quite 
IB  much  an  Englishman  as  a  Norman  :  he  was  an  Italian,  too, 
wd,  therefore  perhaps,  not  a  papalist  ^.     Hence  whilst  attempt- 
ing the  reformation  of  abuses,  which  either  the  national  easiness 
nd  self-complacency,  or  the  evil  influence  of  the  Norman  clergy 
:kui  originated,  he  adopted  no  violent  or  rigorous  scheme  of 
'•  bdphne,  provoked  no  national  antipathies,  sacriflced  neither 
fte  state  to  the  church  nor  the  church  to  the  state.     His  policy 
'  lis  uniformly  in  agreement  with  the  king's,  and  his  personal 
[/iduence  kept  in  harmonious  working  two  systems,  which  con- 
lituned  elements  that  after  his  death  were  to  produce  a  long  and 
quarrel. 
William's  own  ideas  of  managing  the  church  were  probably  William's 
reloped  altogether  in  England  itself.     The  Norman  prelates,  iicy  worked 
whom  as  duke  he  had  to  do,  were  either  sons  of  the  ruling  England, 
lies  ^  or  personally  insignificant.     They  had  not  the  position 
the  English  prelates  with  reference  either  to  the  people  or 
the  duke.     They  were  but  a  small  element  in  his  council, 
^•W  in  no  close  relation  with  the  native  population,  whilst  in 

.  *  Several  letters  of  Lanfranc  and  Gregory  VII  are  extant,  from  which 
^eertain  amount  of  coolness  may  be  inferred  to  have  existed  between 
PiiB.  Gregory  complains  and  Lanfranc  excuses  himself.  See  Freeman, 
*Onii.  Conq.  iv.  434-437. 

'  Qrdericus  names  them,  lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  Odo  of  Bayeux  was  the  Con- 
llnvr's  brother ;  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  was  brother  of  the  count  of  Eu, 
M  the  bishop  of  Avranches  son  of  Count  Ralph  of  Bayeux,  both  cousins 
f  ilie  king;  the  bishop  of  Seez  belonged  to  the  family  of  Belesnie ;  Gosfrid 
f  Gcmtances  was  a  mighty  man  on  both  sides  the  Channel.  The  arch- 
ybqp   of  Bonen  and  the  bishop  of  Evreux  were  of  less  personal  im- 
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sition  of  England  they  were  the  most  numerous  and  coherent  body  in  the 
hops.  witenagemot;  and  although  many  of  Edward's  bishops  were 
foreigners,  they  had  inherited  the  loyalty  and  traditional  sup- 
port of  the  districts  over  which  they  presided.  The  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  witan  in  A.D.  1066  saved  the  bishops  for  the 
moment :  the  Conqueror  had  no  wish  to  make  enemies,  and 
they  had  no  champion  to  take  the  place  of  Harold.  But  when 
in  A.D.  1070  he  had  found  that  the  influence  of  the  episcopate 
was  so  strong  that  it  must  be  put  into  safer  hands,  and  when  the 
legates  of  Alexander  II  demanded  the  humiliation  of  the  igno- 
rant supporters  of  the  antipope  Benedict  and  the  enforcenieni 
of  canonical  order,  he  proceeded  to  displace  most  of  the  native 
position  bishops.  Then  Stigand,  who  occupied  two  sees,  one  of  which 
hops.  he  had  taken  in  the  lifetime  of  a  Norman  predecessor,  and  who 
had  received  the  pall  from  a  schismatic  pope,  was  deposed  and 
imprisoned.  With  him  fell  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Elmham, 
and  the  faultless  bishop  of  Selsey  whom  he  had  consecrated,  and 
who  might  be  regarded  as  sharing  his  schismatic  attitude  \  The 
brother  bishops  of  Durham,  Ethelwin  and  Ethelric,  had  incuired 
the  penalties  of  treason.  York  and  Lichfield  were  vacant  by 
death.  Dorchester  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Norman  Remigiu* 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings^.  Hereford,  Wells,  Ramsbuiy, 
Exeter,  and  London  were  already  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
It  was  by  no  act  of  extraordinary  severity  that  the  change  va« 
made ;  but  at  the  end  of  a.d.  1070  only  two  sees  retained  natite 
bishops,  Worcester  and  Rochester  ^  The  way  was  ppen  for 
Lanfranc,  and  his  appointment  satisfied  both  king  and  pope* 
Henceforth  the  bishops  and  most  of  the  abbots  were  Norman*; 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1070.  Remigius,  in  his  profession  of  obedience  to 
Lanfranc,  mentionA  the  mission  of  legates  from  the  pope  with  orden  tbit 
all  who  had  been  ordained  by  Stigand  should  be  deposed  or  suspended. 

^  He  too  had  been  consecrated  by  Stigand,  but  the  offence  was  not  •* 
fatal  in  a  Norman  as  in  an  Englishman ;  he  declares  in  his  profession  tit*^ 
he  was  ignorant  of  Stigand's  uncanonical  status.  MS.  Cotton,  CleopatA 
E.  I. 

^  Siward  of  Rochester  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy  to  have  dW 
a  few  days  after  the  Conquest.  But  he  lived  several  years  longer,  «>* 
present  at  a  council  at  Winchester  in  1073,  and  died  probably  in  1075. 

^  The  deposition  of  the  abbots  was  also  gradual.  See  the  Chronicie  (^ 
Earle),  pp.  271-275. 
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y,  like  the  king,  realised  tbeir  new  position  as  Euglish-  Character 
r  adoption;    entering  immediately  on  all  the  claims  of  Conqueror's 
edecessors  and  declaring  that,  so  far  as  their  power  went,       ^^ 
irches  they  espoused  should  suffer  no  detriment.     The 
ror^B  bishops  were  generally  good  and  able  men,  though 
the  English  type  of  character.     They  were  not  mere 
1  barons,  as  was  the   case  later  on,  but  scholars  and 

chosen  under  Lanfranc's  influence.  The  abbots  were 
sely  selected,  and  had  perhaps  a  more  difficult  part  to 
r  the  monasteries  were  still  full  of  English  monks,  and 
sd,  and  probably  concentrated,  most  of  the  national 
ons  after  deliverance  which  all  came  to  naught 
most  important  ecclesiastical  measure  of  the  reign,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
on  of  the  church  jurisdiction  from  the  secular  business 
K)urts  of  law,  is  unfortunately,  like  all  other  charters  of 
te,  undated.  Its  contents  however  show  the  influence 
leas  which  under  the  genius  of  Hildebrand  were  forming  H 

racter  of  the  continental  churches.     From  henceforth  the 

and  archdeacons  are  no  longer   to  hold  ecclesiastical 
the  hundred-court,  but  to  have  courts  of  their  own ;  to 
sea  by  canonical  not  by  customary  law,  and  allow  no  \ 

1  questions  to  come  before  laymen  as  judges.  In  case 
imacy  the  offender  may  be  excommunicated  and  the  king 
riff  will  enforce  the  punishment.  In  the  same  way  lay- 
I  forbidden  to  interfere  in  spiritual  causes  ^     The  reform 


ent  Laws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  313  :  '  Ut  nullus  episcopus  vel  archidia- 
le^bus  episcopalibuB  ampliua  in  huudret  placita  teneant,  nee 
|tiae  ad  regimen  animarum  pertinet  ad  judicium  secularium  ho- 
dducant,  sed  quicunque  secundum  episcopales  leges  de  quacunque 
1  culpa  interpellatus  fiierit,  ad  locum  quem  ad  hoc  episcopus 
'el  nominaverit  veniat,  ibique  de  causa  vel  culpa  sua  respondeat,  ^j^ 

lecundum  hundret  sed  secundum  canones  et  episcopales  leges,  ■[: 

>eo  et  episcopo  suo  faciat.     Si  vero  aliquis  pet*  superbiam  elatus  [ii 

iam  episcopalem  venire  contempserit  vel  noluerit,  vocetur  semel,  k 

^  tertio ;  quod  si  nee  sic  ad  emendationem  venerit,  excommuni-  rij 

si  opus  fuerit  ad  hoc  vindicandum,  fortitude  et  justitia  regis  v^  ty 

iis  adhibeatur.     Ille  autem   qui    vocatus   ad  justitiam  episcopi  fp 

^luerit,  pro  unaquaque  vocatione  legem  episcopalem  emendabit.  '[ 

m  defendo  et  mea  auctoritate  interdico,  ne  ullus  vicecomes,  aut  N 

08  seu  minister  regis,  nee  aliquis  laicus  homo  de  legibus  o^oifi  oid. 
Q  pertinent  se  hitromittat,  nee  aliquis  laicus  homo  alium.  \icsx)ax\!sixi. 
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)n9equence  is  ODe  which  might  very  naturally  recommend  itself  t( 
tionS^e.like  Lanfranc.     The  system  which  it  superseded  was 
cuiar         anomalies  and  disadvantages  to  both  justice  and  religioi 
the   change  involved  far   more  than  appeared  at  firs 
growth  of  the  canon  law  in  the  succeeding  century, 
quantity  of  detached  local  or  occasional  rules  to  a  great 
universal  authoritative  jurisprudence,  arranged  and  dig( 
scholars  who  were  beginning  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a 
study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  gave  to  the  clergy  general 
more  distinctive  and  definite  civil  status  than  they  h; 
possessed  before,  and  drew  into  church  courts  a  mass  « 
ness  with  which  the  church  had  previously  had  only  an 
powthof     connexion.     The  question  of  investitures,  the  marriage 
w,  clergy,  and  the  crying  prevalence  of  simony,  within  a  v 

years  of  the  Conqueror's  death,  forced  on  the  minds  of 
men  everywhere  the  necessity  of  some  uniform  system 
The  need  of  a  system  of  law  once  felt,  the  recognition 
supremacy  of  the  papal  court  as  a  tribunal  of  appeal  f 
of  course :  and  with  it  the  great  extension  of  the  legal 
ministration.  The  clergy  thus  found  themselves  in  a  ] 
external,  if  they  chose  to  regard  it  so,  to  the  common 
the  land ;  able  to  claim  exemption  from  the  temporal  tr 
and  by  appeals  to  Rome  to  paralyse  the  regular  jurisdi( 
the  diocesans.  Disorder  followed  disorder,  and  the  ana 
Stephen's  reign,  in  which  every  secular  abuse  was  paral 
reflected  in  an  ecclesiastical  one,  prepared  the  way  for  tl 
stitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  the  struggle  that  followed 
its  results  down  to  the  Reformation  itself.  The  same  fa 
employing  the  newly  developed  jurisprudence  of  the  a 
drew  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts  the  matrimonial  anc 
mentary  jurisdiction,  and  that  most  mischievous,  becaui 
abused,  system  of  enforcing  moral  discipline  by  spiritual 
ties,  at  the  instance  of  men  whose  first  object  was  the  aa 
tion  of  money. 

sine  justitia  episcopi  ad  judicium  adducat;  judicium  vero  in  m 
portetur,  nisi  in  episcopali  sed'e  aut  in  illo  loco  qnem  ad  hoc  c 
oonstitxieTit* 
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foundation  of  spiritual  courts,  and  the  exemption  of  their  Attitude  of*' 
[ings  from  the  common  usages  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  had  Lanj&anc 
ng  on  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  in  these  papacy, 
hut  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  it  was  in  itself  a  sign 
disposition  in  either  William  or  Lanfranc  to  admit  ex- 
claims on  the  part  of  the  popes.  The  results  that  have 
mentioned  flowed  from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now 
Jess  of  development,  and  which  attained  full  growth  far 
apidly  than  they  could  have  expected,  through  circum- 
which  they  could  not  foresee.  Anything  like  a  direct  claim 
part  of  the  papacy  "William  repudiated  at  once.  Not 
d  he  distinctly  refuse  the  demand  of  fealty  made  by  the 
Subert  on  behalf  of  Gregory  VII  ^,  but  he  seems  to  have 
hed  an  understanding  with  the  English  church  which  had 
ce  of  a  concordat  for  future  times.  The  arrangement  is 
ed  by  the  faithful  historian  Eademr  as  a  novelty,  but  it 
lovelty  necessitated  by  the  newness  of  the  circumstances 
;h  the  king  foimd  himself.     *  He  would  not  suffer  that  His  rules 

...  .  .  of  dealing 

e  in  all  his  dominions  should  receive  the  pontiff  of  the  with  Bome. 
Rome  as  apostolic  pope,  except  at  his  command,  or 
on  any  condition  receive  his  letters  if  they  had  not  been 
own  to  himself.'  This  principle,  which  was  abused  by 
1  Rufus,  and  which  could  only  work  well  when  the  chiefs 
tjh  and  state  were  in  thorough  concert,  expresses  rather 
rercomes  the  difficulty.     But  it  is  a  difficulty  which  has 

anan,  Norm.  Conq.  iv.  43 a -43 4,  has  traced  the  history  of  Gregory's 
idence  with  the  Conqueror.  Some  time  about  a.d.  1076,  the  pope 
igate  to  William  to  ask  for  a  more  regular  payment  of  Peter's 
d  to  demand  fealty.  The  king^s  answer  was  this  :  after  the  greet- 
item  cum  amicitia/  'Hubertus  legatus  tuus,  religiose  pater,  ad 
308  ex  tua  parte  me  admonuit,  quatenus  tibi  et  successoribus  tuis 
m.  £Eu^rem,  et  de  pecunia  quam  antecensores  mei  ad  Komanam 
i  mittere  solebant  melius  cogitarem.  Unum  admisi,  alterum  non 
fidelitatem  facere  nolui  nee  volo  ;  quia  neo  ego  promisi  nee  ante- 
meos  antecessoribus  tuis  id  fecisse  oomperio.  Pecunia  tribus 
mis,  in  Galliis  me  agente,  negligenter  coUecta  est;  nunc  vero 
niBericordia  me  in  regnum  meura  reverso,  quod  collectum  est  per 
sm  legatum  mittetur  ;  et  quod  reliquum  est  per  legates  Lanfranci 
oopi  fidelis  nostri,  cum  opportunum  fuerit,  transmittetur.  Orate 
B  et  pro  statu  regni  nostri,  quia  antecessores  vestros  dilexlmus  et 
>  omnibus  sincere  diligere  et  obedi'enter  audire  desideT9axx\v&^ 
ipp.  to  Eadmeo/?.  164;  Lanfr,  Epp.  ed.  Giles,  No.  x. 
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TheCJon-  never  yet  been  overcome;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Con- 
ruiesof  deal-  queror's  rule  went  as  near  to  the  solution  as  any  state  theory 
Church.  has  ever  done.  A  second  rule  was  this,  '  He  did  not  suffer  the 
primate  of  his  kingdom,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  be 
had  called  together  under  his  presidency  an  assembly  of  bisbopB, 
to  enact  or  prohibit  anything  but  what  was  agreeable  to  his  will 
and  had  been  first  ordained  by  him/  This  was  a  most  necessaiy 
limitation  of  the  powers  given  to  the  newly  established  courtB, 
nor  did  it,  in  an  age  in  which  there  was  no  discord  of  religioas 
opinion,  create  any  of  the  scandals  which  might  arise  under  more 
modern  conditions.  The  two  rules  together  express  the  prm- 
ciple  of  the  maxim  so  well  known  in  later  times,  *  cujus  regifli 
ejus  religio '  in  that  early  form  in  which  it  recommended  iteelf 
to  the  great  Charles.  A  third  rule  was  this ;  '  he  did  not  allow 
any  of  his  bishops  publicly  to  implead,  excommunicate,  or  con- 
strain by  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  rigour,  any  of  his  barons  or 
servants,  who  was  informed  against  either  for  adultery  or  for  any 
capital  crime,  except  by  his  own  command.'  Of  this  also  it  may 
be  said  that  it  might  work  well  when  regulated  by  himself  and 
Lanfranc,  but  that  otherwise  it  created  rather  than  solved  a 
difficulty  *.  A  further  usage,  which  was  claimed  by  Henry  I  u 
a  precedent,  was  the  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  legatane 
power  in  England,  or  even  of  the  legates  landing  on  the  soil  of 
the  kingdom  without  royal  licence  *. 
Sunpiicity  Such  precautions  as  these  show  little  more  than  an  incipient 
rules.  misgiving  as  to  the  relations  of  church  and  state  :  a  misgiTing 

which  might  well  suggest  itself  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  of  the  adviser,  who  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  church  which  had  been  long  at  uneasy  anchorage  apart  from 
these  ecclesiastical  tumults,  into  the  midst  of  which  it  was  soot 
to  be  hurried.  There  is  something  Karolingian  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  possibly  they  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  gef" 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  (ed.  Selden,  p.  6)  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  79. 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  v.  p.  1 1 8  :  '  Kex  Henriciis  antiquis  AngUae  oflB* 
suetudinibus  praejudiciiim  inferri  non  siistinens,  ilium  ab  ingreasu  Aug)*' 
detinebat.'  8ee  also  Flor.  Wig.  aJ).  1116.  In  this  case  the  objectkiB*| 
receive  the  legate  arose  from  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  who  diaeafl>" 
the  question  *'  communl  cohol^o.* 
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ig  Oallicanism  of  the  day.     They  are,  however,  of  great  Their  im- 

5tive  importance  and  form  the  basis  of  that  ancient 
ary  law  on  which  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  Eng- 
arch  refied'in  her  struggles  with  the  papacy. 

removal  of  the  episcopal  sees  from  the  villages  or  decayed  Kemovai  of 
to  the  cities  ^  is  another  mark  of  the  reign  which  is  sig-  sees. 
b  of  change  in  the  ideas  of  clerical  life,  but  not  of  im-  j'|i 

b  consequence.     The  Norman  prelate  preferred  Bath  to  \\ 

and  Chester  to  Lichfield :  he  felt  that  he  was  more  at  j ; 

in  the  company  of  the  courtier  and  warrior  than  in  the 
«ry.     But  the  change  went  little  further  :  the  monastic  ijji 

WM  tenacious  and  aggressive :  Lanfranc  was  himself 
k,  and  allowed  the  monastic  traditions  of  the  early  Eng- 
lurch  even  more  than  their  due  weight  in  his  reforms  ^. 
low  that  the  secular  clerks  finally  disappear  firom  those 
rals  which  remained  monastic  until  the  Reformation, 
►uses  of  the  rich  foundations  by  married  canons,  who  would  Question  of 

,  monasticism 

aate  a  hereditary  clerical  caste,  were  glaring ;    and  so  in  the  cathe- 

was  their  interest  in  both  Normandy  and  England  that  ■  jll 

•  legal  nor  ecclesiastical  discouragement  could  avail  for  a 

Y  and  a  half  to  extinguish  the  evil^.    The  cathedrals  were  .  ||' 

i  between  the  two  systems  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  [1  v. 

e  reforming  prelates  showed  no  wish  to  throw  in  their  lot 

leir  churches.    The  bishop's  share  of  the  estates  was  sepa-  3j; 

from  that  of  the  monks,  and  the  exemptions  which  had  k  (itj 

•btained  by  the  favoured  non-cathedral  monasteries  were 


h 


'I 


.  I 


i  at  by  the  conventual  cathedrals  in  order  to  oust  the  xm 


the  council  of  London,  a.d.  1075,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  ',4' 

Qierbom  to  Old  Sarum ;  that  of  Selsey  to  Chichester ;  and  that  of  >\ 

d  to  Chester.    The  see  of  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lincoln  in  ij 

;hat  of  Elmham,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Thetford  about  *'■ : 

as  moved  to  Norwich  in  iioi.   The  see  of  Crediton  had  been  trans-  ,  ^jR 

o  Exeter  in  1050.    Bishop  John  of  Wells  took  up  his  station  at  -  jlji 

1088.     See  Wilkins,  Concilia  i.  363.  ti:l! 

Epistolae  Cantuarienses,  pref.  pp.  xx-xxvi.     Lanfranc  seems  to  ' 
ten  urged  by  Alexander  II  himself  to  reorganise  the  cathedral  of 

(ury  on  monastic  principles ;   and  the  same  pope  forbade  bishop  t  .a. 

n  of  Winchester  to  expel  the  monks  Irom  his  church.  ;•  > '! 

).  Cftntaar.  pref.  xxvi.    In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  '.''^ 
I,  the  foreigrn  bishops  of  Wells,  Exeter,  and  York  attemp\«d  V> 
dieir  canazMT  to  rule  by  ordering  them  to  have  a  commoii  xeioc^rj 
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Growth  of    jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  the  house  and  in  the  property  of 
and  con-       his  chapter.     Thus  even  when  the  see  was  transferred  to  the 


yents. 


i 


cities,  it  was  rather  the  cathedral  body  than  its  nominal  bead 
that  increased  in  power  and  pomp.     New  churches  rivalling  ia   j 
beauty  and  size  those  of  the  continent  began  to  be  built,  and 

New  orders  hospitable  establishments  to  be  doubled.  New  orders  were  in- 
stituted in  quick  succession.  The  canonical  reform  failed,  bot 
the  Augustinian  canons  grew  up  out  of  the  failure:  eveiy  S 
attempt  at  monastic  development  took  ultimately  the  form  of 
a  new  rule,  and  in  England  all  found  a  ready  and  too  lib^ 
welcome.  In  many  instances  this  liberality  was  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish  churches,  and  an  evil  precedent  wai 
established  which  outlived  in  its  effects  very  much  of  the  ad?ui« 
tage  gained  from  monastic  piety  and  cultivation.  But  these 
results  are  yet  far  distant. 

Transitional       102.  A  general  view  of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  Buggeate 

''haracter  of  ^^ 

bhe  Conque-  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his  personal 
character,  and  his  maintenance  of  his  right  as  king  of  the  EngHsfa 
and  patron  of  the  people  both  in  chur<;h  and  in  state ; — notwith" 
standing  the  clearness  of  his  political  designs  and  the  definiteneai 
and  solidity  of  his  principles  of  action,  there  was  very  much  in  the  . 
state  system  which  he  initiated  that  still  lay  in  solution.  So 
much  depended  on  the  personal  relations  between  himself  and 
Lanfranc  in  church  matters,  that  after  their  deaths  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  fabric  narrowly  escaped  destruction ;  and  in  tem- 
poral matters  also,  Lanfranc's  influence  excepted,  tbe  king  had 
no  constitutional  adviser,  no  personal  friend  whose  authority 
contained  any  element  of  independence.  William  is  his  own 
minister.  His  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  his  own,  owes  its  stability  to 
his  will.  His  witan  are  of  his  own  creation, — ^feudatories  powerful 
in  enmity,  no  source  of  strength  even  when  they  are  friends  and 
allies,  with  a  policy  of  their  own  which  he  is  detennined  to  combat 

and  dormitory.  They  were  unable  to  enforce  the  command.  The  institD- 
tion  of  Augustinian  canons  which  resulted  from  the  Uke  projects  of  refona 
was  not  adopted  in  any  English  cathedral  until  the  see  of  Carlisle  **< 
founded  by  Henry  I,  and  this  continued  the  only  Augustinian  catbedi*^ » 
£ogland  until  the  Beformation.  Many  of  the  Scottish  cathedrals  wtf4 
however,  made  Augustiinaii  in.  t^<d  t\7^1x!tak.  «Ddk\?Dca:Vften.ih  centuries. 
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,  Tii^  Congueror^s  Despotism.  289 

>ple  fear  him  eyen  when  and  where  they  trust  him  :  he  is  General  cha- 

QO  Sreal  constraint,  whether  of  law  or  conscience,  to  rule  government. 

elL     His  rule  is  despotic  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  old  jhfri 

1  and  constitutional  forms  which  he  suffers  to  exist :  it  is  |i, 

)  of  a  wise  and  wary,  a  strong  and  resolute,  not  a  wanton  ! ; 

itrary  despot ;  it  avoids  the  evils  of  irresponsible  tyranny,  |i 

he  who  exercises  it  has  learned  to  command  himself  as 
other  men.  But  a  change  of  sovereign  can  turn  the  severe  jjj, 

7  rule  into  savage  licence;  and  the  people,  who  have  grown 
have  been  educated  under  a  loose,  disorganised  polity,  see 
rence  between  discipline  and  oppression.  The  constitu- 
iffects  of  the  Conquest  are  not  worked  out  in  William's 
ut  in  that  of  Henry  I.  The  moral  training  of  the  nation 
>t  as  yet  go  beyond  castigation :  the  lowest  depth  of 
tion  has  yet  to  be  reached,  but  even  that  yields  necessary 
of  its  own.  It  is  useless  to  ask  what  the  result  would 
$en  if  the  first  Norman  king  had  been  such  a  man  as 
1  Bufiis :  but  it  was  most  fortunate  for  the  English  that 
hour  of  their  great  peril,  when  they  had  neither  ruler, 
,  nor  system,  they  fell  under  the  rule  of  one  who  was 
0  himself,  who  saw  the  coincidence  of  duty  and  policy,  ^'M 

iferred  the  forms  of  ancient  royalty  to  the  mora  ostenta-  jiji  U. 

•osition   of  a  feudal  conqueror.     He  was  a  hard   man,  '-^K 

exacting,  oppressive:   his  heavy  hand  made  the  Eng-  jffi 

^mselves  comprehend  their  own  national  unity  through  jijlj.y 

unity  of  suffering.     Yet  in  the  suffering  they  were  able  m  J 

im  that  there  might  be  still  worse  things  to  bear:  one  ijiif] 

master  was  better  than  many  weak  ones,  general  oppres-  ^^' 

tn  actual  anarchy.     The  king  made  and  kept  good  peace.  ]{ 

negeld  and  the  Forest-law  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for  ^::i!| 

^K>  from  private  war  and  feudal  disruption.  ||ij| 
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CHAPTER    X. 

POLITICAL   SURVEY   OP   THE  KOBMAN   FBRIOD. 

103.  Points  of  contention  in  the  Norman  reigns. — 104.  Title  of  Williim 
Bufus :  struggle  with  the  fendatories. — 105.  Becognition  of  the  rigMi 
of  the  English.  — 106.  Absolute  tyranny:  in  Church: — 107.  I" 
State. — 108.  Accession  of  Henry  I. — 109.  Hamiliation  of  the  feadi- 
tories. — 110.  Alliance  of  king  and  people. — 111.  Lostitution  of  stnflf 
government  system. — 112.  Ecclesiastical  policy. — 113.  Accesacaid 
Stephen. — 114.  His  misgovemment. — 116.  The  consequent  aiuurdiy< 
— 116.  Scheme  of  reform. 

Political  his-  103.  The  political  bistory  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  consiito 
}onqueror'8  mainly  in  the  three  great  struggles  with  the  native  Engluii) 
with  the  rebellious  earls,  and  with  the  disobedient  heir.  Thfl 
foreign  wars  and  the  constitutional  measures  which  thej  inyolfed 
were  in  close  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  these  struggles. 
**"«8i^  of  In  the  first  case  William  was  victorious,  partly  through  4l 
still  unbroken  force  of  his  own  power  as  leader  of  the  Nomii 
host,  and  partly  through  the  want  of  concert  among  his  eneoNl 
The  family  of  Gkniwin,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  suppcwt*' 
Welsh  and  Irish  princes,  had  not  a  single  principle  in  eomiMi 
with  the  remnant  of  the  West-Saxon  house,  whose  allies  wereii 
Scotland  and  Denmark.  Eadric  the  Wild  might  raise  Herefcrf* 
shire,  but  he  was  too  far  away  to  help  the  men  of  Kent  Thi 
strong  and  united  Norman  force  met  them  separately  tfl 
crushed  them  in  detail.  The  terrible  vengeance  wreaked  • 
the  Northumbrian  population  effectually  prevented  any  fbitkff 
attempt  at  a  rising,  and  the  English  found  in  obedience  to  otf 
strong  ruler  a  source  of  unity,  strength,  and  safety,  such  as  Af 
had  not  possessed  since  the  days  of  Edgar.  They  saSati 
without  power  to  rebel,  until  all  the  old   causes  of  di?w 

amongst  them  were  ioTgot^Aiu 

I 


Revolt  of  the  Earls,  291 

The  conspiracy  of  the  earls  in  a.d.  1074  begins  a  new  CJonspiraCT 
ige  of  history,  and  the  speeches  put  by  Ordericus  Vitalis 
^  the  mouths  of  the  conspirators  give  a  clue  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  next  century.  Roger  of  Breteuil  and  Ralph 
Gnader,  the  former  being  earl  of  Herefordshire,  the  latter  of 
Korfolk  or  East-Anglia,  were  discontented  with  the  ample 
provision  that  the  king  had  made  for  them,  and  made  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  which  the  historian  elaborates  into 

*  speech*.     William  they  said  was  a  bastard  and  had  seized  Its  object 
It  .  ,  *  .  *^d  pleas. 

»e  English  crown  unrighteously ;  he  had  oppressed  his  nobles 

k  Normandy,   despoiled  the  count  of  Mortain,  poisoned  the 

•Mmts  of  Brittany  and  of  the  Vexin ;  he  had  refused  to  reward 

fc  followers  who  had  fought  his  battles,  or  had  given  them  only 

Wrren  and  desolate  lands.     The  English,  although  they  would 

iMy  have  had  revenge,  are  described  as  contentedly  cultivating 

fcir  lands,  and  more  intent  on  enjoyment  than  on  battle.     The 

^ilcontents  propose  to  Waltheof  that  England  should  be  restored 

M  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  King  Edward's  time ;  one  of  the 

Aree  should  be  king,  the  other  two  should  be  dukes  ^.   Waltheof 


*  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  14.  *Degener,  utpote  nothus,  est  qui  rex  nuncupatur,  et 
V  propatalo  divinitus  monstratur  quod  Deo  displicet,  dum  talis  herus 
^gno  praesidet.  .  .  .  Ipse  Willelmum  Warlengum  Moritolii  comitem  pro 
•lo  verbo  exhereditavit,  et  de  Neustria  penitus  effugavit ;  Walterium 
Wtesii  oomitem  Edwardi  regis  nepotem,  cum  Biota  uxore  sua  Falesiae 
0||)itayit,  et  ne&ria  potione  simul  ambos  una  nocte  peremit.  Conanum 
ioque  strenuiasimum  oonsulem  veneno  infecit.  Haec  et  alia  multa  erga 
)|p[iato6  et  affines  auos  scelera  Willelmus  peregit,  qui  super  nos  et  com- 
ixes nostros  adhuc  similia  perpetrare  non  desistit.  Nobile  regnum  Angliae 
VBoie  invasit,  geniunos  heredes  in  juste  trucidavit,  vel  in  exilium  crude- 
k(pr  pepulit.  Suos  quoque  adjutores  per  quos  super  omne  genus  suum 
lUimatas  est,  non  ut  decuisset  honoravit,  sed  multis  qui  sanguinem  suum 
i  ejus  satellitio  fuderunt  ingratus  exstitit,  et  pro  frivolis  occasionibus  ad 
lortem  usque  velut  hostes  puniit.  Yulneratis  victoribus  steriles  fundos  et 
ftrtium  depopulatione  desolates  donavit,  et  eisdem  postmodum  restauratos 
iwitia  eogente  abstulit  seu  minora vit.  Ecce  major  para  exercitus  trans 
BBtnm  moratur,  assiduisque  bellis  acriter  occupatus  detinetur.  Angli  sua 
ihimmodo  rura  colunt,  conviviis  et  potationibus,  non  proeliis  intendunt, 
mmopere  tamen  pro  suorum  exitio  parentum  ultionem  videre  concu- 
iimDt.' 

•  Ibid.  'Acquiesce  nobis  et  indesinenter  inhaere,  et  tertiam  partem 
■l^ae  nobiscum  sine  dubio  poteris  habere.  Yolumus  enim  ut  status 
cm  Albionis  redint^;retur  omnimodis  sicut  olim  fuit  tempore  Edwardi 
w^mi  r^s.  Unus  ex  nobis  sit  rex  et  duo  sint  duces  et  sic  nobis  tribus 
HIM  Ajigl<»nim  Bubjicientor  honores/ 

U  2 
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bjects  of     declined  the  project,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  stispicious  ha 

»  CO — ' 

;cyc 
iris. 


of  the    William,  who  spared  the  lives  of  the  real  offenders.    The  g 


of  the  discontent  thus  stated  seem  to  include  three  poini 
title  of  the  king,  the  condition  of  the  English,  and  the  : 
tions  imposed  upon  the  Norman  vassals  :  and  these  are  tl 
points  which  give  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Norman  ] 
for  a  century,  no  king  succeeds  with  undisputed  titl 
Norman  baronage  is  incessantly  in  arms  in  order  to 
their  own  power,  taking  advantage  of  every  quarrel,  and  i 
themselves  with  the  king  or  against  him  on  no  princip 
the  desire  of  strengthening  their  own  position ;  and  the  ] 
are  found  by  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  be  the  onlj 
worthy  element  in  society,  notwithstanding  their  sufferin 
the  many  attempts  made  to  draw  them  from  their  alle 
The  reign  of  William  Bufus  exhibits  the  several  elem 
disturbance  in  open  working,  and  throws  into  light  the  d 
interests  which  had  been  operating  obscurely  and  con 
under  the  sagacious  pressure  of  his  father's  hand. 
iiBortance       104.  The  question  of  personal  title,  the  right  to  the  h( 

r  the  ques-  ,  , 

on  of  title   of  the  races  ruled  by  the  Conqueror,  is  not  directly  coi 

I  its  bear-        ..  ••••i.  t^«i-  i 

1^8  on  other  With  constitutional  history.     But  its  bearing  on  the  j 
^nstitu-      development  of  England  is  most  important,  and  in  iti 
jrest.  "      complexities  it  touches  the  main  sources  of  constitutional  [ 
The  duke  of  the  Normans  had  acquired  the  realm  of  E 
by  the  gift  of  God,  as  he  himself  said,  and  by  the  accept 
the  English  witenagemot,  but  directly  by  the   arms 
Norman  race.    The  Normans  had  availed  themselves  of  "W 
ambition,  strength,  and  supposititious  claims  as  Edward 
and  had  established  their  hold  on  England ;  but  William 
they  had  never  loved,  they  despised  his  birth,  and  feai 
detested  the  very  strength  which  sustained  them.     His  ] 
as  duke  of  the  Normans  had  been  won  through  rivers  of 
and  by  the  violent   extinction   of  every  element  of 
England  was  the  conquest  of  the  race^  or  of  a  voluntai 
ciation  under  the  head  of  the  race.     But  William's  l 
England    could  not  be   shaken   without    risking  the 
England  to  tbe  race  iUei\£.    Aiid  ^Qt  William  had  most 
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ingly  rewarded  their  aid  and  reluctantly  acknowledged  their  The  gi:eat 

daims.    Should  England  and  Normandy  be  separated,  should  advantage  of 

the  headship  of  the  race  continue  in  the  progeny  of  the  bastard,  tio1io?royal 

or  should  advantage  be  taken  of  every  opportunity  of  raising 

either  question,   to   secure    more   independent  power  to   the 

feudatories  and  reduce  their  king-duke  to  the  position  of  the 

king-duke  of  the  French  ?    On  whatever  plea  the  struggle  arose, 

the  main  object  of  the  Norman  nobles  was  the  securing  of  feudal 

power,  and  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  consummation  would 

be  the  entire  enslaving  of  the  English.     Hence  it  was  that  none 

of  the  great  houses  maintained  a  consistent  policy ;  they  none  of 

them  sincerely  believed  in  the  grounds  put  forth  as  pretexts 

of  quarrel ;  but  fought  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 

ttid  purchased  promises  from  either  side  by  alternate  offers  of 

tupport.      And  the   necessary  result   of  this   was   their  own 

destmction.     In  such  a  struggle  royalty  must  win  in  the  end, 

and  whichever  of  the  competitors  for  it  ultimately  succeeds  will 

take  care  to  make  his  position   safe   against   such   uncertain 

inends  and  such  certain  foes. 

The  conspiracy  of  a.d.  1074  is  the  first  epoch  of  the  struggle  :  Rebellion 
the  last  of  the  English  earls  perished  in  consequence,  and  the 
fert  of  the  Norman  earls  suffered  forfeiture.  The  long  series  of 
buniliations  which  they  brought  upon  themselves  began.  They 
W  asserted  the  right  of  the  race  and  the  deserts  of  the  con- 
federacy.    The  rebellion  of  Robert  followed  in  A.D.  1078 ;  he 

daimed  the  Norman  duchy  by  his  father's  gift,  and  was  sup-  He  is  sup- 

ported  by  the 
ported  by  four  of  the  greatest  barons  of  the  new  aristocracy,  younger 

Bobert  of  Belesme,  William  of  Breteuil,  Roger  of  Bienfaite,  and 

Bobert  Mowbray,  the  heirs  of  "William's  oldest  and  most  trusted 

■misters^.      That  rebellion  was   quelled,   and  without   much 

Uoodshed  or  confiscation,  though  the  king  did  not  feel  himself 

Mve  without  imprisoning  and  dispossessing  his  brother  Odo  of 

^Bobert  of  Belesme  was  son  of  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrews- 
■tty;  William  of  Breteuil,  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbern;  Roger  of  Bienfaite, 
•tt  of  Richard  and  grandson  of  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  the  Conqueror's 
IjUnlian;  Robert  Mowbray  was  nephew  and  heir  of  Bishop  Gosfrld  of 
^^^ances :  all  trusted  ministers  of  WHHsun,  three  of  whom  had  ac\A\8^y 
^njUBtioiara.    Qrd.  Vit  v.  jo. 
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Bayeux  :  and  the  war  that  was  kindled  by  it  opened  the  way  for 
the  aggression  of  the  French  king  which  William  was  engaged  in 
repelling  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  confession  on  his  death- 
h-  bed,  if  actually  made  as  related  by  Ordericus,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments  of  history.  He  looked  back  for  fifty-six 
yeaiis  on  Normandy,  and  recounted  what  he  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  his  enemies  and  how  he  had  repaid  them.  He  looked  for- 
ward also,  and  augured  of  the  future ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
do  violence  to  destiny.  Robert  must  have  Normandy ;  William 
he  wished,  but  dared  not  command,  should  have  England ;  Henry 
he  was  sure  would  have  all  in  the  end.  His  experience  sug- 
gested much  misgiving,  but  furnished  no  means  of  directing  the 
future.  He  saw  the  struggle  that  must  come,  as  soon  as  his 
death  opened  the  question^. 

The  claim  of  Robert  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominion  was 
taken  up  'by  the  Restless  barons  at  once  :  far  the  larger  part  ad- 
hered to  him,  especially  his  father's  brothers  Odo  of  Bayeux  and 
Robert  of  Mortain ;  also  Gosfrid  of  Coutances,  Robert  Mowbray 
and  Roger  Montgomery :  indeed,  all  the  princes  of  the  Conquest 
except  the  earl  of  Chester  and  William  of  Warenne^  William  over- 
came the  opposition,  but  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  punish  it. 
The  only  great  forfeiture  was  Odo's  earldom  of  Kent.  Seven  years 
later  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  Con- 
queror*g  heirs,  and  to  assert  for  Count  Stephen  of  Aumale,  the 
gtundson  of  duke  Robert  the  Second^,  the  headship  of  the  race*. 


^  Ord.Vit.vii.  15,  16. 

'  Ordericus  mentions,  as  taking  part  in  the  first  rising  on  Bobert's  behalf, 
Bishop  Odo,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Kobert  of  Belesme,  and  his  father  Koger 
Montgomery  (secretly),  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  and  l^emard  of  Neuf- 
tnarch^ ;  lib,  viii.  c.  2.  Florence  adds  Gosfrid  of  Coutances,  Robert  of 
Mortain,  and  Robert  Mowbray,  the  last  of  whom  is  placed  by  Ordericus 
on  the  side  of  William  Rufus,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham.  On  the  king's 
dde  were  Hugh  of  Chester,  William  of  Warenne,  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon ;  but  the  mainstay  of  the  party  was  Lanfranc. 

'  Odo  of  Aum&le  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Conqueror,  who  is  said 
distinctly  by  Ordericus  to  have  been  daughter  of  dnke  Robert  and  Harlotta 
(lib.  iv.  c.  7).  The  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumieges  (ed.  Camden, 
p.  687)  calls  her  the  uterine  sister  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Normans  should  have  accepted  the  idea  of  electing  an  entire 
etranger. 
*  The  heads  of  this  revolt  were,  according  to  lA.oie;\iQft,  Robert  Mowbray 
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This  also  failed,  and  was  followed  by  considerable  but  still  Forfeitun 
cautious  forfeitures ;  the  great  earl  Robert  Mowbray  of  North- 
umberland lost  his  liberty  and  estates;  Roger  de  Lacy  was 
deprived  of  his  hundred  and  sixteen  manors,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury paid  an  enormous  fine,  count  William  of  Eu  was  mutilated. 
A  great  gap  was  already  made  in  the  phalanx  of  the  feudatories ; 
the  death  of  William  stayed  but  did  not  avert  the  destruction 
of  the  rest. 

105.  But  far  more  important  in  principle  than  the  demolition  Thepeopi 
of  the  single  feudatories  is  the  relation  created  and  strengthened  on  the  sid 
between  the  king  and  the  native  English.     The  Conqueror's 
last  wish  for  the  disposal  of  England  was  confided  to  Lanfranc, 
as  the  head  of  the  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom :  and  Lanfranc 
proceeded  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  such  a  constitutional 
way  as  lay  open  to  him,  when  the  majority  of  the  baronage  were 
inclining  to  duke  Robert.     William  was  ready  to  make  any 
promise  to  secure  his  crown.     He  swore  to  Lanfranc  that  if  he  Promise  c 
were  made  king  he  would  preserve  justice  and  equity  and  mercy  Rufos: 
throughout  the  realm,  would  defend  against  all  men  the  peace,  nation; 
liberty,  and  security  of  the  churches,  and  would  in  all  things  and 
through  all  things  comply  with  his  precept  and  counsel^.     On 
this   understanding  Lanfranc   crowned   him  and   received   the 
formal  enunciation  of  the  engagement  in  the  coronation  oaths. 

The  outbreak  of  war  immediately  after  forced  from  him  another  in  the  tia 

,  of  rebellic 

acknowledgment  of  his  duty.     He   found  Lanfranc  his  ablest 

adviser,  Wulfstan  his  most  energetic  supporter;  he  called  the 

English  together,  declared  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans, 

and  begged  their  aid.     If  they  would  assist  him  and  be  faithful 

in  this  need,  he  would  grant  them  a  better  law  of  their  own 

choosing;  he  forbade  on  the  instant  all  unjust  taxation,  and 

earl  of  Northumberland,  and  William  count  of  Eu.   Orderic  adds  Roger  de 
Lacy  and  earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury.     Ord.  Vit.  viii.  23. 

^  'Yerens  ne  (Ulatio  consecrationis  suae  inferret  el  dispendium  oupiti 
honoris,  coepit  tarn  per  se  quam  per  omnes  quos  poterat,  fide  sacramentoque 
Lanfranco  promittere  justitiam,  aequitatem  et  niisericordiam  se  per  totum 
regnum,  si  rex  foret,  in  omni  negotio  servaturum ;  pacem,  libertatem,  secu- 
ritatem  ecclesiarum  contra  omnes  defensurum;  necnon  praeceptis  atque 
consiliis  ejus  per  omnia  et  in  omnibus  obtemperaturum.'  EctfUsi'Qit.i'SSakV 
Nov.  i.  p.  14. 
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f  surrendered  his  hold  on  their  forests^.  The  English  too 
willingly  believed  him,  and  throwing  themselves  with  energy 
into  the  struggle,  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  king 
forgot  his  promises,  and  when  reminded  of  them  by  Lanfranc, 
answered  in  wrath,  *Who  is  there  who  can  fulfil  all  that  he 
promises  1 '  Lanfranc's  death  removed  his  best  counsellor,  and 
he  began  to  act  with  unrestrained  and  wanton  tyranny.  A  third 
time,  in  A.D.  1093,  when  he  either  believed  himself  to  be  dying 
or  wished  to  purchase  a  reprieve  by  repentance,  he  made  a 
formal  declaration,  pledging  his  faith  and  making  the  bishops 
the  sureties  between  himself  and  his  God,  sending  them  to  make 
the  promises  for  him  before  the  altar.  A  written  proclamation 
was  made  and  sealed,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  released,  all  debts 
pardoned,  and  all  offences  forgiven  and  forgotten.     To  all  the 

*  Of  this  second  formal  engagement  to  govern  well  we  have  four  ac- 
counts, (i)  Florence  says  :  *  Congregate  vero  quantum  ad  praesens  poterat 
Normannorum,  sed  tamen  maxime  Anglorum,  equestri  et  pedestri  licet 
mediocri  exercitu,  statuens  leges,  promittens  fautoribus  omnia  bona  .  .  . 
tendere  dispos.uit  Boveceastram.'  (2)  Simeon  of  Durham :  '  Hoc  audito 
rex  fecit  convocare  Anglos  et  ostendit  eis  traditionem  Normannorum 
et  rogavit  ut  sibi  auxilio  essent,  eo  tenore  ut,  si  in  hac  necessitate  sibi 
fideles  existerent,  meliorem  legem  quam  vellent  exigere  eis  concederet,  et 
omnem  injustum  scottum  interdixit  et  concessit  omnibus  silvas  suas  et 
venationem.  Sed  quicquid  promisit  parvo  tempore  custodivit.  Angli  tamen 
fideliter  eum  juvabant.*  (3)  William  of  Mahnesbury,  G.  R.  iv.  §  306 : 
•  Videns  Normannos  pene  onmes  in  una  rabie  conspiratos,  Anglos  probos  et 
fortes  viros  qui  adhuc  residui  erant,  invitatoriis  scriptis  accersiit ;  quibus 
super  injuriis  suis  querimoniam  faciens,  bonasque  leges  et  tributorum 
levamen  liberasque  venationes  pollicens,  fidelitati  suae  obligavit . . .  Anglos 
suos  appellat ;  jubet  ut  compatriotas  advocent  ad  obsidionem  venire,  nisi  si 
qui  velint  sub  nomine  NiiJiingt  quod  nequam  sonat,  remanere.  Angli  qui 
nihil  miserius  putarent  quam  hujusce  vocabuli  dedecore  aduri,  catervatim 
ad  regem  confluunt  et  invincibilem  exercitum  faciunt.'  (4)  Order icus,  viii.  2 : 
'  Lanfrancum  itaque  archiepiscopom  cum  sufPraganeis  praesulibus,  comites, 
Anglosque  naturales  convocavit,  et  conatus  adversariorum  ac  velle  suum 
expugnandi  eos  indicavit.  At  Uli  regem,  ut  perturbatores  pacis  compri- 
meret  adhortati  sunt,  seseque  promptissimos  ad  adjuvandum  polliciti  sunt. 
Anglorum  vero  triginta  miUia  tunc  ad  servitium  regis  sponte  sua  conve- 
nerunt,  regemque  ut  perfidos  proditores  absque  respectu  puniret,  admo- 
nuerunt,  dicentes  "  VirUiter  age  ut  regis  filius  et  legitime  ad  regnum  assump- 
tus,  securus  in  hoc  regno  dominare  onmibus.  Nonne  vides  quot  tecum 
Bumus,  tibique  gratanter  paremus?  Passim  per  totam  Albionem  impera 
omnesque  rebelles  dejice  regali  justitia.  Usque  ad  moi-tem  pro  te  certa- 
bimus,  nee  unquam  tibi  alium  praeponemus.  Stultum  nimis  et  profanum 
noto  regi  praeferre  hostem  extraneum.  Detestabilis  gens  est  quae  principi 
suo  infida  est.  Phalanx  morti  sit  vicina  quae  domini  sui  gaudet  ruina. 
Solerter  Anglorum  rimare  historias,  inveniesque  semper  fidos  principibus 
suls  Angligenaa/' ' 
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people  moreover  were  promised  good  and  holy  laws,  the  in- 
violable observance  of  right,  and  a  severe  examination  into 
wrongs  such  as  should  frighten  all  men  from  evil-doing^.  The 
king  recovered,  but  behaved  worse  than  ever^. 

The  acknowledgments  of  his  duty  were  however  not  without  Value  of 

1)li686  ao* 

their  value.  The  charter,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  lost,  and  the  knowlecte. 
benefits  it  promised  were  withheld.  The  quarrel  with  the  duty. 
Church  followed,  and  the  wretched  king  cast  away  even  the 
outward  observance  of  morality  and  religion.  But  he  had 
testified  to  the  nation  his  own  duty  and  their  right.  He  had 
revealed  to  them  their  moral  and  material  strength  at  the  same 
time.  Fear  of  man  and  dread  of  God's  present  judgment  forced 
him  to  the  promise  which  was  a  confession  of  justice,  and 
placed  means  in  their  hands  which  would  set  their  rights  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  the  conscience  of  a  tyrant.  If  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus  had  no  other  importance,  it  taught  a  lesson 
of  profoundly  valuable  consequence  to  his  successor. 

106.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  determine  exactly  the  Special  ac 
particular  measures  by  which,  in  spite  of  his  professions  of  good  of  waiian 
government   and   the   support   which  he   purchased    by   them, 
William  Rufus  earned  the  detestation  of  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects.     The  historians  describe  him  as  a  strong,  fierce,  and  arro- 
gant man,  of  abandoned  habits,  cruel,  profane,  and  avaricious ; 


*  Florence  says  :  '  Cum  se  putaret  cito  moritunim,  ut  ei  sui  barones  sug- 
gesserunt,  vitam  suam  corrigere,  ecclesias  non  amplius  vendere  nee  ad 
censuin  ponere,  sed  illas  regia  tueri  potestate,  irrectas  leges  destruere  ac 
rectas  statuere  Deo  pronjisit.*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  p.  i6:  *Adquiescit 
ipse,  et  corde  compunctus  cuncta  quae  viri  sententia  tulit  se  facturum 
necnon  totam  vitam  suam  in  mansuetudine  et  justitia  amplius  servaturum 
pollicetur.  Spondet  in  hoc  fidem  suam,  et  vades  inter  se  et  Deum  facit 
episcopos  suos,  mittens  qui  hoc  votum  suum  Deo  super  altare  sua  vice  pro- 
mittant.  Scribitur  edictum  regioque  sigillo  iirmatur,  quatenus  captivi 
quicunque  sunt  in  omni  dominatione  sua  relaxentur,  omnia  debita  irrevoca- 
biliter  remittantur,  omnes  offensiones  ante  haec  perpetratae  indulta  remis- 
sione  perpetuae  oblivioni  tradantur.  Promittuntur  insuper  omni  populo 
bonae  et  sanctae  leges,  inviolabilis  observatio  juris,  injuriarum  gravis  et 
quae  terreat  caeteros  examination 

^  '  WHlelmus  in  principio  infirmius  laboriosiusque  imperaret,  et  ad  concili- 
andos  sibi  animos  subditorum  modestior  mitiorque  appareret.     At  post- 
quam,  perdomitis  hostibus  et  fratre  mollius  agente,  roboratum  est  regnum 
ejus,  exaltatum  est  illico  cor  ejus,  apparuitque  6\iccedeTi\i\W'&  Y^Q«^«r\& 
quaUs  apud  se  latuiaset  duxn  premeretur  advema*    "WiiW.  "JSevAi.  \»  a. 
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but  their  general  declamatory  tone  hides  rather  than  re- 
veals the  constitutional  grievances,  except  where  they  touched 
the  Church.  "We  may  however,  by  comparing  the  remedial 
measures  of  Henry  I  with  what  is  known  of  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
tyranny  of  William  Rufiis.  EanuK  Flambard,  an  able  and 
unprincipled  clerk,  who  had  been  long  acquainted  with  Eng- 
land^, and  was  restrained  by  no  sympathies  with  either  the 
Norman  nobles,  the  native  population,  or  the  clergy,  was  after 
the  death  of  Lanfranc  taken  by  the  king  into  his  confidence. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  fair  to  ascribe  to  Ranulf  the  suggestion 
of  the  tyrannical  policy  which  marks  the  reign,  it  is  to  him 
without  doubt  that  the  systematic  organisation  of  the  exactions 
is  to  be  attributed.  He  possessed,  as  the  king's  justiciar,  the 
management  of  all  the  fiscal  and  judicial  business  of  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  to  have  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office  with 
indefatigable  zeal.  William,  on  the  other  band,  although  an 
able  soldier  and  not  deficient  in  politicfJ  craft,  has  left  no  traces 
of  administrative  power  such  as  mark  the  rule  of  his  father 
and  brother. 

Ranulf  s  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  tighten  as  much  as 
possible  the  hold  which  the  feudal  law  gave  to  the  king  on 
all  feudatories  temporal  and  spiritual,  taking  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity,  and  prolonging  by  unscrupulous 
chicanery  the  determination  of  every  dispute.  In  ecclesiastical 
matters  this  plan  was  systematically  pursued.  The  analogy 
of  lay  fiefs  was  applied  to  the  churches  with  as  much  minuteness 
as  was  possible.  The  form  of  homage  had  been  usual  in  the 
Conqueror's  reign ;  the  great  question  of  investitures  being  set 
aside  by  the  mutual  good  understanding  of  king  and  primate ; 
but  the  homage  was  liberally  construed  on  both  sides.  Lan- 
franc did  his  duty  as  a  great  noble,  and  William  contented 
himself  with  the  constitutional  claims  to  which  the  earlier 
system  had  regaixied  the  archbishop  as  liable.  No  advantage 
was   taken   of  the   vacancies   of  sees  or  abbeys  to   draw  the 

'  See  Chap.  XI,  pp.  ^7,  $48,  below. 
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revenues  of  the  Church  into  the  royal  treasury,  or  by  prolonging  Prolongati* 

,  ,       ofvacancte 

the  vacancy  to  increase  the  accumulations  on  which  the  king 

might  lay  his  hand ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  distinctly  informed 

that  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  churches  were  collected  and 

preserved  in   safe  custody  for  the  new  prelate,  and  that  the 

elections   were   not   unduly  postponed*.      The   elections  were 

themselves  scarcely  canonical,  but  all  difficulties  were  avoided 

by  Lanfranc,  who  suggested  the  best  men  to  the  king  for  that 

formal  nomination  which  had  taken  the  place  of  election. 

Ranulf  Flambard   saw   no  other  difference  between  an  ec-  Churches 

treated  as 

clesiastical  and  a  lay  fief  than  the  superior  facilities  which  the  W  fees, 
first  gave  for  extortion ;  the  dead  bishop  left  no  heir  who  could 
importunately  insist  on  receiving  seisin  of  his  inheritance  ;  and 
it  was  in  his  master's  power  to  determine  how  soon  or  at 
what  price  an  heir  should  be  created  and  admitted.  The 
vacancies  of  the  churches  were  prolonged  indefinitely,  in  spite 
of  canon  and  custom  ;  their  property  was  taken  into  the  king's 
hands  and  administered  by  his  officers  just  as  the  barony  of 
a  ward  of  the  crown  might  be ;  and  all  proceeds  were  claimed 
for  the  king.  Not  only  so  ;  the  lands  were  let  out  on  farm  *, 
a  large  fine  paid  down  at  once,  and  a  small  rent  promised  for 
the  future  :  the  king  secured  the  fine,  the  bishop  might  or 
might  not  recover  the  rent.  Further,  the  longer  the  vacancy 
lasted  the  less  chance  there  was  of  redress  being  enforced  when 
it  was  at  last  filled  up ;  the  king  could  even  grant  away  the 
lands  of  the  Church  as  hereditary  fiefs  to  his  knights,  and 
refuse  to  admit  a  new  bishop  until  he  had  promised  to  ratify 
his  gifts.  Lastly,  he  might  demand  of  the  new  bishop  such  a 
payment  on  entry  as  gave  to  the  whole  transaction  a  simoniacal 
complexion,  on  the  analogy  of  the  relief  payable  by  the  heir 


*  W.  Malmesb.  iv.  §  314:  •Tempore  patris  post  decessum  episoopi 
vel  abbatis  omnes  reditus  integre  custodiebantur,  substHuendo  pastori 
resignandi,  eligebanturque  personae  religionis  merito  laudabiles.'  See 
also  Ord.  Yit.  viii.  8,  who  distinctly  charges  Ranulf  Flambard  with  in- 
troducing the  evil  custom. 

'  'Ad  censum  primitus  abbatias,  dehinc  episcopatus,  quorum  patres  d 
vita  discesserant  noviter,  accepit  a  rege  et  inde  fiing\]i\i&  «<(vol\&  ^^mvxcasfiL 
pecuniae  non  modicam  penolvit  iili.*    Flor.  Wig.  A^Ti.  iioo. 
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of  a  lay  fief  ^.  All  these  claims  were  contrary  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  endowments  of  the  Church  had  been  granted; 
but  they  were  in  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  feudal 
spirit  now  introduced  into  the  coimtry,  and  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  made  shows  how  strongly  that  spirit  had  made  itself 
felt.  The  Church  was  open  to  these  claims  because  she  furnished 
no  opportunity  for  reliefs,  wardships,  marriage,  escheat,  or 
forfeiture  ^. 
nt  107.  From  the  trieatment  of  the  churches  conversely  the 
y  treatment  of  the  feudal  landowners  may  be  inferred :  and  the 
charter  of  Henry  I  confirms  the  inference ;  although  it  is  not 
quite  so  clear  as  in  the  former  case  that  all  the  evil  customs 
owed  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  On  the  death 
of  a  vassal  the  heir  was  not  admitted  until  he  paid  such  relief 
as  the  king  would  accept  ^ ;  the  amount  demanded  was  some- 
times so  great  as  to  equal  the  value  of  the  property ;  the  estate 
might  therefore  be  altogether  resumed,  or  it  might  be  retained 
in  the  king's  hands  as  long  as  he  pleased :  and  this  shameless 
exercise  of  power  was  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  disregarding 
the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  vassal,  so  as  to  leave  his 
family  pauperised  *.  The  right  of  marriage,  that  is,  of  consent- 
ing to  the  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  vassals,  was  interpreted 
to  ihean,  the  right  to  exact  a  sum  of  money  for  consent  ^  : 
if  the  marriage  in  question  were  that  of  an  heiress  or  widow, 
the  king  disposed  of  it  without  any  reference  to  the  will  of  the 

*  Henry's  promises  in  his  charter  prove  the  existence  of  all  these 
exactions  under  his  brother  :  *  Sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  imprimis  liberam 
fecio,  ita  quod  nee  vendam,  nee  ad  firmam  ponam,  nee  mortuo  archiepiscopo 
fiive  episcopo  sive  abbate  aliquid  accipiam  de  dominico  ecclesiae  vel  de 
hominibus  ejus  donee  successor  in  earn  ingrediatur.' 

^  'He  desired  to  be  the  heir  of  every  one,  churchman  or  layman.* 
Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  i  ioo. 

'  Art.  2  of  Henry's  charter  :  'Si  quis..  ..  mortuus  fuerit,  heres  suus  non 
redimet  terram  suam  sicut  faciebat  tempore  fratris  mei.'  See  Ord.  Vit. 
viii.  8. 

*  See  Henry's  charter,  art.  7  :  *  Si  quis  baronum  vel  hominum  meorum 
infirmabitur,  sicut  ipse  dabit  vel  dare  disponet  pecuniam  suam,  ita  datam 
esse  concede.  Quod  si  ipse  praeventus  armis  vel  infirmitate,  pecuniam 
suam  non  dederit  vel  dare  disposuerit,  uxor  sua  sive  liberi  aut  parentes, 
et  legitimi  homines  ejus  earn  pro  anima  ejus  dividant,  sicut  eis  melius 
viBum  fuerit.* 

^  See  art.  3  of  Henry's  charter. 
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bride  or  her  relations.     The  right  of  wardship  was  asserted  Indefinite- 

11  rm  on*  i  •  ncssofthe 

unrestrictedly.     The  amercements  for  offences  were  arbitrary  :  royal  claim! 
a  vassal  might  be  accused  of  crime  and  find  himself  liable  to 
forfeiture,   or  to  give  such  security  as   made  him  constantly 
amenable  to  forfeiture^.     In  all  these  points  the  royal  claims 
were  unrelentingly  pressed. 

Not  less  heavy  was  the  king's  hand  on  the  body  of  the  people.  Oppression 
On  them  in  the  first  instance  fell  the  burden  of  the  imposts  at  laSge. 
laid  on  their  feudal  masters.     It  was  from  them,  by  similar 
exactions   of  reliefs,  wardship,  marriage,  and  forfeitures,  that 
the  vassals  raised  money  to  redeem  their  own  rights  :    every 
wrong  that  the  king  inflicted  on  his  vassals  they  might  inflict 
on   theirs.     But  the   king  too  had   a  direct  hold  on  them; 
he  demanded  the  old  tribute,  the  hateful  Danegeld  :  he  had  the 
power  to  insist  on  their  military  service,  and  did  so :  on  one 
occasion  Ranulf  brought   down  a  great  force   of  the  fyrd  to 
Hastings,  and  there  took  from  them  the  money  that  the  shires 
had  furnished  them  with,  the  ten  shillings  for  maintenance,  and 
sent  them  penniless  home  ^.     He  took  advantage  of  the  simple 
machinery  of  justice  to  tax  them  further.     Ranulf  was  not  only 
the   'exactor'    of  all  the   business  of  the   kingdom,   but  the 
*  placitator '  also.     *  He  drove  and  commanded  all  his  gemots 
over  all  England*.'     His  management  broke  up  for  a  time  the 
old  arrangements  of  the  hundred  a!id  shire-moots,  making  them 
mere  engines  of  extortion,  so  that   men  rather  acquiesced  in 
wrong  than  sought  redress  at  such  a  price.      It  is  probable 
further  that  the  assemblies  which  met  on  these  occasions  were 
turned  to  profit,  being  forced  or  persuaded  to  give  sums  towards 
the  king's  necessities.     The  subordinates  of  the  court  followed 
the  example  of  their  chief ;  no  man  was  safe  against  them ; 
the  poor  man  was  not  protected  by  his  poverty,  nor  the  rich 


*  See  art.  8  of  Henry's  charter. 

^  *  Quibus  ut  mare  transirent  Heastingae  congregatis,  pecuniam  quae 
data  fuerat  eis  ad  viotum  Rannulf  us  Passeflambardus  praecepto  regis  ab- 
stulit,  scilicet  unicuique  decern  solidos,  et  eos  domam  repedare  mandavit, 
pecuniam  vero  regi  transmisit.'    Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1094. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1099.     On  the  justiciarship  in  the  h&ii.d%  Qi'^SAx;x)^&> 
see  further^  Chap.  XI,  below. 
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f  the  by  his  abundance^.  The  very  recent  Domesday  taxation  was, 
we  are  told,  superseded  by  a  new  valuation ;  the  old  English 
hide  was  cut  down  to  the  acreage  of  the  Norman  carucate  ^ : 
and  thus  estates  were  curtailed  and  taxation  increased  at  the 
same  time.  Whether  the  charge  is  definitely  true  may  be 
questioned,  for  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  is  not  confirmed  by 
distinct   statements   of  the   English  annalists ;   but   it   is   not 

>p-  improbable ;  and  the  burden  was  but  one  of  many.  The  forest 
law  or  lawlessness  now  comes  into  marked  prominence.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  had  afforested  and  desolated  large  territories 
for  the  chase.  His  son  made  the  practice  burdensome  to  baron 
and  villein  alike;  a  vexation  to  the  one,  destruction  and  exter- 
mination to  the  other.  Unrestrained  by  religion,  by  principle, 
or  by  policy,  with  no  family  interests  to  limit  his  greed,  ex- 
travagance, or  hatred  of  his  kind,  a  foul  incarnation  of  selfishness 
in  its  most  abhorrent  form,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  William 
E-ufus  gave  to  England  and  Christendom  a  pattern  of  absolutism. 

^  It  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  those 
whom  he  wronged  that  he  burdened  the  throne  and  nation 
for  twelve  long  years  of  misery. 

108.  The  great  question  whether  England  should  or  should 


^  On  the  enormities  of  the  king's  followers,  who  made  his  progresses 
through  the  country  resemble  tile  march  of  a  devastating  army,  see 
W.  Malmesb.  iv.  §§  314,  319;  Eadmer,  iv.  p,  94  ;  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  4. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8.  *Hic  juvenem  fraudulentis  stimulationibus  in- 
quietavit  regem,  incitans  nt  totius  Angliae  reviseret  description  em, 
Anglicaeque  telluris  comprobans  iteraret  partitionem,  subditisque  recideret 
tarn  advenis  quam  indigenis  quicquid  inyeniretur  ultra  certam  dimen- 
sionem.  Annuente  rege  omnes  carrucatas,  quas  Angli  hidas  vocant, 
funiculo  mensus  est  et  descripsit :  postpositisque  mensuris  quas  liberales 
Angli  jussu  Edwardi  regis  largiter  distribuerant,  imminuit,  et  regales 
fiscos  accumulans  colonis  arva  retruncavit.  Ruris  itaque  olim  diutius 
nacti  diminutione  et  insoliti  vectigalis  gravi  exaggeratione.  supplices  regiae 
fidelitati  plebes  indecenter  oppressit,  ablatis  rebus  attenuavit,  et  in  nimiam 
egestatem  de  ingenti  copia  redegit.*  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England, 
gives  an  elaborate  amplification  of  this  story,  explaining  that  whereas  the 
productive  value  of  the  land  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  system  of  rating, 
Ranulf  introduced  a  simple  computation  of  acreage.  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  59-63,) 
The  words  of  Ordericus  will  scarcely  bear  this.  Possibly  he  may  refer  to 
a  substitution  of  the  short  hundred  for  the  long  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
hide  of  land :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  whole  story  is  a  misappre- 
hension, and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  in  whiuh  Kanulf 
aeema  moat  likely  to  have  taken  a  part.     See  p.  348,  below. 
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not  be  ruled  by  the  head  of  the  Norman  race  was  decided  by  Suocession 
the  promptness  of  Henry  in  his  own  favour.  Robert  continued  ° 
indeed  to  represent  to  the  miud  of  the  feudatories  the  principle 
of  the  Conquest;  by  the  treaty  arranged  at  Caen  in  a.d.  1091 
he  was  entitled,  as  far  as  William's  power  of  disposition  went, 
to  the  succession :  he  had  received  the  homage  of  his  brother 
and  of  the  great  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  had  few  per- 
sonal enemies.  But  he  was  far  away  from  England  at  the 
critical  moment ;  his  right  to  the  crown  had  been  disregarded 
by  his  father  in  his  settlement  of  his  estates ;  he  had  grievously 
mismanaged  the  government  of  Normandy,  and  if  he  had  few 
enemies  he  had  still  fewer  friends  who  would  imperil  themselves 
for  a  prince  who  might  be  prompt  only  to  avenge  them.  Henry 
was  on  the  spot.  The  opportunity  that  a  seeming  accident 
supplied  he  had  energy  to  seize  and  courage  and  counsel  to  im- 
prove. The  very  suddenness  of  William's  death  precluded  the 
possibility  of  preparation  on  either  side.  This  he  turned  to 
profit.  The  kingdom  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  when  the 
world  knew  that  William  was  dead,  it  knew  that  Henry  had 
succeeded  him. 

The  accession  of  Henry  was  transacted  with  as  much  deference  Fonnaiity 
to  national  precedent  as  was  possible  consistently  with  his 
purpose.  Among  the  few  barons  who  were  in  attendance  on 
William  on  the  day  of  his  death  were  the  two  Beaumonts,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  and  the  count  of  Meulan,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon 
and  William  of  Breteuil  ^.  The  last  of  these  made  a  bold  claim 
on  behalf  of  Robert,  but  was  overruled  by  the  others  ^ ;  the  form 
of  election  was  hastily  gone  through  by  the  barons  on  the  spot ; 
and  the  seizure  of  the  royal  hoard  in  the  castle  of  Winchester 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Henry  the  means  of  securing  his  advan- 
tage '.     His  first  act  was  to  bestow  the  vacant  see  of  Winchester 

^  Ordericus  mentions  Robert  of  Meulan  and  William  of  Breteuil ;  lib.  x. 
c.  14.  William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  the  exertions  of  Henry  of  War- 
wick on  Henry's  behalf;  G.  £.  v.  §  393. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  X.  14. 

'  William  *  was  slain  on  a  Thursday  and  buried  the  next  morning ;  and 
after  he  was  buried,  the  witan  who  were  then  near  at  hand  chose  his 
brother  Henry  as  king,  and  he  forthwith  gave  the  bishopric  of  Wviisk^^s^A^t 
to  William  Giffiau-d,  and  then  went  to  London.^    Cbioix.  ^di^.  k.'Q.  woi^. 
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Election  and  on  William  Giffard  the  chancellor,  so  providing  himself  with 

ofHemyl.   a  strong  supporter  in  the  episcopal  body.     He  then  hastened 

to  London,  where  a  few  prelates  and  other  nobles  were  found, 

who  after  some  discussion  determined  to  accept  him  as  king. 

The  seizure  of  the  royal  treasure  on  Thursday,  August  2,  was 

followed  by  the  coronation  on  the  Sunday,  August  5.     On  that 

day  a  comprehensive   charter  of  liberties  was  published,  and 

Anselm  was  recalled.     Shortly  after  Ranulf  Flambard  was  im- 

Hismar-      prisoned,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  marriage  of  the 

™*^  king  with  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  completed 

the  consolidation  of  the  title  by  which  he  intended  to  reign. 

The  election  was  however  no  mere  form.  Even  in  the  handful 
of  barons  who  were  present  there  were  divisions  and  question- 
ings, which  were  allayed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  arguments  of 
His  corona-  the  earl  of  Warwick  ^.  The  oaths  taken  by  Ethelred  were  also 
required  of  Henry :  the  form  of  his  coronation  has  been  pre- 
served, and  it  contains  the  threefold  promise  of  peace,  justice, 
and  equity  ^.  In  the  letter  written  by  the  newly-crowned  king 
to  Anselm  to  recall  him  to  England  and  to  account  for  the  rite 
of  coronation  being  performed  in  his  absence,  Henry  states  that 
he  has  been  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  England,  and 
repeats  to  the  archbishop  the  engagement  that  his  brother  had 
His  letter  to  made  with  Lanfranc :  *  Myself  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
realm  of  England  I  commit  to  your  coimsel  and  that  of  those 
who  ought  with  you  to  counsel  me  ^'  The  undertaking  to  govern 


^  *  In  regom  electus  est,  aliquantis  tamen  ante  controversiis  inter  pro- 
ceres  agitatis  atque  sopitis,  annitente  maxime  comite  Warwicensi  Henrico.' 
W.  Malmesb.  Or.  R.  v.  §  393. 

^  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality,  pp.  245,  330 ;  Haskell,  Mon.  Rit.  iii.  5,  6. 
The  oath  is  as  follows :  *  In  Chnsti  Nomine  promitto  haec  tria  populo 
Christiano  mihi  subdito.  In  priniis,ine  praecepturum  et  operam  pro  viribus 
hnpensurum  ut  ecclesia  Dei  et  omnis  popiilus  Christianus  veram  pacem 
nofitro  arbitrio  in  omni  tempore  servet;  aliud  ut  rapacitates  et  omnes 
iniquitates  omnibus  gradibus  interdicam;  tertium  ut  in  omnibus  judiciis 
aequitatem  et  misericordiam  praecipiam,  ut  mihi  et  vobis  indulgeat  suam 
misericordiam  clemens  et  misericors  Deus.'    See  above,  p.  147. 

'  It  is  printed  among  Anselm's  letters;  lib.  iii.  Ep.  41  :  'Ego  nutu  Dei 

a  clero  et  a  populo  Angliae  electus,  et,  quamvis  invitus  propter  absentiam 

tui,  rex  jam  consecratus,  requiro  te  sicut  patrem  cmn  omni  populo  Angliae, 

guatenus  mihi  filio  tuo  et  eidem  pcpulo  cujus  tibi  animarum  cura  commisiuw 

eat  quam  citiua  potena  Tenias  ad  conaulendum.   Meipsum  quidem  ac  totius 
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well  was  made  not  only  with  the  archbishop  as  the  first  consti-  Charter  of 

.  .  .  Henry  L 

tutional  adviser  of  the  crown,  but  with  the  whole  nation :  it  was 
embodied  in  a  charter  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  and  attested 
by  the  signatures  of  the  witan,  the  paucity  of  whose  names  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  small  number  of  powerful  men  who  had 
as  yet  adhered  to  him, — the  bishops  of  London  and  ErOchester, 
the  elect  of  Winchester,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Northamp- 
ton, and  four  barons  ^.  The  form  of  the  charter  forcibly  declares 
the  ground  which  he  was  taking  :  '  Know  ye  that  by  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  common  counsel  of  the  barons  of  the  whole 
realm  of  England  I  have  been  crowned  king  of  the  same  realm  ^/ 
The  abuses  of  the  late  reign  are  specified  and  forbidden  for  the 
future.  The  Church  is  made  free  from  all  the  unjust  exactions ;  Privileges  0 
and  the  kingdom  from  the  evil  customs  :  to  the  English  people 
are  restored  the  laws  of  King  Edward  with  the  Conqueror's 
amendments;  the  feudal  innovations,  inordinate  and  arbitrary 
reliefs  and  amercements,  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  wardship  of  the 
and  marriage,  the  despotic  interference  with  testamentary  dis- 
position, all  of  which  had  been  common  in  the  last  reign,  are 
renounced ;  and,  as  a  special  boon  to  tenants  by  knight-service, 
their  demesne  lands  are  freed  from  all  demands  except  service 
in  the  field.     To  the  whole  nation  is  promised  peace  and  orood  andofthe 

nation. 

coinage  :  the  debts  due  to  William  Rufus,  and  the  murder-fines 
incurred  before  the  day  of  coronation,  are  forgiven.  But  the 
forests,  as  they  were  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  are  retained  by 
the  king  with  the  common  consent  of  his  barons '.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  articles  of  the  -  whole  document  are  those  by 
which  he  provides  that  the  benefit  of  the  feudal  concessions 
shall  not  be  engrossed  by  the  tenants  in  chief  :  *  in  like  manner 
shall  the  men  of  my  barons  relieve  their  lands  at  the  hand  of 

regni  Angliae  populom  tuo  eorumque  consilio  qui  tecum  mihi  consulere 
debent  committc' 

*  The  four  barons  are  Walter  Giflfard,  Robert  de  Montfort,  Roger  Bigot, 
and  Henry  de  Port.  The  letter  to  Anselm  furnishes  the  addititional  names 
of  Grerard  bishop  of  Hereford,  William  Warelwast,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
and  Haimo  dapifer. 

■  Ancient  Laws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  215 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  96. 

'  Art.  10.  *  Forestas  communi  consensu  baronum  meorum  m'mas);?3L\Si%Ai 
retinui,  sicut  pater  meus  eas  habuit.' 
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Henry  I  pro-  their  lords  by  a  just  and  lawful  relief;'  *  in  like  manner  I  enjoin 
extension  of  that  my  barons  restrain  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  sons 
to  the  nation  and  daughters  and  wives  of  their  men\'     The  rights  of  the 
classes  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Conqueror  at 
Salisbury  are  thus  guarded,  and  Henry  whilst  attempting,  by 
granting  special  boons  to  each  order  in  the  state,  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  all,  definitely  commits  himself  to   the  duties  of 
a  national  king.     He  was  the  native  king,  bom  on  English  soil, 
son  of  the  king,  not  merely,  like  Robert  and  William,  of  the 
duke  of  the  Normans.     The  return  of  Anselm,  the  punishment 
of  Flambard,  and  the  royal  marriage  ^  were  earnests  of  what  was 
to  result  from  the  government  so  claimed  and  so  inaugurated. 
Btrumde  109.  But  these  measures  had  scarcely  been  completed  when 

Robert.  duke  Robert  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  the  echoes  of  the 
investiture  controversy  in  the  empire  were  already  sounding  in 
the  distance,  and  the  great  feudatories  in  Normandy  as  well  as 
in  England  were  preparing  for  a  trial  of  strength.  The  quarrel 
with  Robert  broke  out  early  in  a.d.  iioi.  Henry  threw  him- 
self on  the  support  of  the  English',  Robert  availed  himself  of 
the  discontent  of  the  feudatories  and  invaded  England.  But 
when  the  armies  stood  face  to  face  the  brothers  saw  that  the 

^  Art  2.  *  Similiter  et  homines  baronum  meorum  justa  et  legitima  rele- 
yatione  relevabunt  terras  suas  de  dominis  suis.'  Art.  4.  *  £t  praecipio 
quod  barones  mei  similiter  se  contineant  erga  filios  et  filias  vel  uxores 
hominum  suonim.' 

^  The  historians  of  the  time  do  not  dwell  much  on  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  marriage,  although  it  kept  England  and  Scotland  in  peace 
for  nearly  two  centuries;  and  to  a  certain  extent  tended  to  restore  the 
nationality  of  the  royal  house.  That  the  latter  point  was  not  overlooked 
at  the  time  seems  clear  from  William  of  Malmesbury's  story  that  the 
Norman  barons  spoke  in  derision  of  the  king  and  queen  as  Godric  and 
Grodgifu.     G.  R.  V.  §  394. 

'  *  Licet  principibus  deficientibus  partes  ejus  solidae  manebant,  quas 
Anselmi  archiepiscopi  cum  episcopis  suis  simul  et  omnium  Anglorum  tuta- 
batur  favor.  Quapropter  ipse  provincialium  fidei  gratus  et  saluti  providus, 
plerumque  cuneos  circuiens,  docebat  quomodo  miHtum  ferociam  eludentes 
clypeos  objectarent  et  ictus  remitterent;  quo  effecit  ut  ultroneis  votis 
pugnam  deposcerent,  in  nullo  Normannos  metuentes.'  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R. 
^«  §  395*  'Venerabilis  Anselmus  archiepiscopus  et  onmes  episcopi  et 
abbates  cum  sacro  clero,  et  omnes  Angli  indissolubUiter  regi  suo  adhaere- 
bafit,  et  pro  ejus  salute  regnique  statu  Begem  Sabaoth  incessanter  orabant. 
....  Omnes  quoque  Angli  alterius  principis  jura  nescientes  in  sui  regis 
fidelitate  perstiterunt  pro  qua  certamen  inire  satis  optaverunt.' — Ord. 
Vit  X,  18. 
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fruits  of  victory  must  fall  to  those  whose  strength  would  be  The  stniggl 
the  destruction  of  the  victor,  and  that  the  time  was  not  come 
for  a  struggle  which  would  make  either  of  them  supreme.  The 
count  of  Meulan  proposed  peace,  and  peace  was  made.  Robert 
recognised  Henry  as  king  and  released  him  from  his  fealty. 
Henry  undertook  to  pay  Robert  a  heavy  pension,  and  re- 
stored to   him   the   C6tentin,  the  Norman  district  which  he 

had  purchased  of  him  in  his  great  necessity.     In  a.d.  1104  the  It  is  renews 

in  I 104. 
quarrel  was  renewed.     Robert  had  again  proved  himself  to  be 

neither  wise  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  govern  the  Normans, 
and  Henry  appeared  in  Normandy  as  a  deliverer.  But  again 
the  struggle  was  settled  without  bloodshed.  Robert  transferred 
to  his  brother  the  homage  of  the  count  of  Evreux  and  Henry  was 
satisfied  ^.  The  next  year,  finding  his  Norman  estates  imperilled 
by  the  irrepressible  allies  of  Robert,  he  again  crossed  the  sea  and 
added  Caen  and  Bayeux  to  his  possessions  ^,  leaving  Robert  on 
his  return  destitute  alike  of  funds  and  supporters.  In  a.d.  1106  Pinal  over- 
Robert  made  an  attempt  to  avert  his  final  fall,  and  visited  Eng-  Robert, 
land ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  Henry  followed  him  home,  and  the 
battle  of  Tenchebrai  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  made  him 
supreme  in  Normandy  as  in  England '.  The  point  at  issue  from 
the  beginning  had  not  been  the  English  crown,  but  the  power  of 
enforcing  obedience  on  those  Norman  barons  without  whose  sub- 
mission neither  country  could  be  at  peace.  From  a.d.  i  106  to 
1 1 18  the  struggle  lay  between  them  and  Henry.  In  the  latter  Claims  of 
year  the  young  heir  of  Normandy,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  son  of 
France  and  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Anjou,  made  a  bold  stroke 
for  his  rights,  which  was  defeated  by  the  policy  and  good-fortune 
of  his  uncled  Again  in  a.d.  i  127  his  name  was  made  the  watch- 
word of  a  renewed  struggle  * ;  but  his  early  death  set  Henry  at 
rest,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  ruled  without  fear  of 
a  rival.  In  England  his  position  had  been  determined  since 
the  year  1103  :  but  the  battle  which  was  fought  out  on  Norman 

»  Ord.  Vit,  xi.  lo.  »  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1105;  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  17. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 106. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  (ed.  Savile),  fol.  218  ;  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  I. 
»  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  45. 
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soil  concerned  the  kingdom  scarcely  less  closely  than  the  duchy, 
and  evejy  step  was  marked  by  an  advance  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  royal  power,  by  the  humiliation  of  some  great  vassal, 
or  the  resumption  of  some  great  estate. 

niUation  The  process  was  begun  immediately  after  Ex)bert's  departure 
in  A.D.  iioi.  Ex)bert  Malet  and  Robert  de  Lacy  forfeited  their 
great  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  *.  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil, 
who  has  the  evil  reputation  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the 
horrors  of  private  warfare  into  England,  was  suffered  to  go  on 
pilgrimage,  having  divested  himself  of  all  his  fiefs  in  favour  of 

istanoe    the  count  of  Meulan^.     Robert  of  Belesme,  earl  of  Shrews- 

)8me.  bury  and  Arundel  and  count  of  Ponthieu  and  Alen§on,  was 
summoned  to  answer  an  indictment  of  forty-five  articles  in  the 
king's  court '.  He  was  the  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the 
Conqueror's  friend,  and  had  been  in  arms  on  the  side  of  duke 
Robert  in  the  last  two  reigns :  he  was  an  utterly  selfish 
tyrant  of  the  worst  feudal  stamp,  cruel,  faithless,  and  oppres- 
sive. He  determined  to  resist,  fortified  his  castles  of  Shrews- 
bury, Bridgnorth,  and  Arundel,  and  was  only  reduced  by  the 
king  himself,  who  brought  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  against 

estates  him.  His  life  was  spared,  but  his  English  domains  were  con- 
fiscated*, and  he  retired  to  Normandy,  where  he  lived  to  do 

of  the  more  mischief  still.  His  downfall  was  regarded  by  the  English 
with  great  delight :  the  cry  was,  *  Rejoice  King  Henry  and  thank 
the  Lord  God,  for  you  became  a  free  king  on  the  day  when 
you  conquered  and  banished  Robert  of  Belesme  ^/  He  had  not 
however  yet  accomplished  his  destiny.  Having  helped  to  pro- 
voke the  invasion  of  a.d.  i  104,  and  tried  to  make  a  separate  peace 
in  A.D.  1 105,  he  escaped  capture  at  Tenchebrai  and  submitted. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  i.  Bbert  de  Lacy,  the  father  of  Robert,  had  164  manors 
ill  the  Domesday  Survey ;  Robert  Malet  had  221  in  Suffolk ;  Dugd.  Baron, 
p.  III. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  2.  This  fiujt  recorded  of  Ivo  is  of  considerable  importance. 
*Ivonem  quoque,  quia  guerram  in  Anglia  coeperat  et  vicinorum  rura 
suorum  incendio  combusserat,  quod  in  ilia  regione  crimen  est  inusitatum, 
nee  sine  gravi  ultione  sit  expiatum.' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi  3 ;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  iioi,  1102.  *  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3:  'Gaude  rex  Henrice,  Dominoque  Deo  gratias  age, 
quia  tu  libere  coepisti  regnare  ex  quo  Rodbertum  de  Belismo  vicidti  et  de 
£nibua  regtii  tui  expulisti.' 
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But  in  A.D.  1 1 1 2  he  rebelled,  was  arrested,  and  remained  captive 
until  his  death  ^.  Among  the  forfeitures  of  a.d.  1102  was  also  Porfeitures 
William  of  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  however  was  after-  vassals, 
wards  restored  ^ ;  Amulf  of  Montgomery  and  Roger  of  Poictou 
shared  the  fate  of  their  brother  in  a.d.  1103  and  lost  their 
English  fiefs  ^ ;  and  thus  fell  the  greatest  and  most  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  Conquest  families. 

From  A.D.  1 103  onwards  the  battle  of  English  liberty  was  Humiiiatio: 
fought  in  Normandy.     The  penalty  for  rebellion  there  took  the  tones  in 
form  of  confiscation  of  the  English  fiefs  belonging  to  the  rebels,  and 
each  rising  left  the  king  richer  and  stronger,  the  feudatories  more 
and  more  depressed.     Of  the  great  families  which  were  endowed 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  the  earls  of  Chester  alone  were 
unswerving  in  their  faith  to  the  king  ;  some  even  of  the  Beau- 
monts,  after  the  death  of  Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  fell  away; 
although  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  remained  faithful  *. 
But  Henry's  cautious  statesmanship  led  him  to  make  an  im-  Difference 
portant  distiDction   between   the   Norman   and   English   fiefs,  policy  in 
In  the  latter  case  he  enforced  entire   forfeiture,  whether  the  Normandy, 
rebellion  had  taken  place  on  Norman  or  on  English  soil.     In 
the  former  he  contented  himself  with  garrisoniug  the  castles 
of  the  delinquents,  so  as,  without  rendering  them  desperate,  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  being  dangerous.     In  accordance 
with   this  policy,  he  abstained  from  confiscating  the  Norman 
estates   of  Robert  of  Belesme,  and  allowed  his  son  William 
Talvas  to  possess  them  after  his  father's  death  ^     An  exception 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  217.  ^  Ord.  Vit.  x.  18  ;  xi.  2. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3.  Roger  of  Poictou  had  398  manors  in  the  Domesday 
survey.  He  had  great  part  of  Lancashire,  and  was  first  of  the  long  line  of 
lords  of  Lancaster.  Both  the  brothers  are  called  earls  by  Ordericus,  lib.  v. 
c.  14.    Arnulf  s  fief  was  the  castle  of  Pembroke  and  its  dependencies. 

*  Earl  Robert,  who  died  in  11 18,  left  twin  sons,  Robert  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Waleran  count  of  Meulan.  The  latter  took  up  arms  against 
Henry  in  1 1 24,  and  was  imprisoned.  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  brother 
of  Robert  I,  died  in  1123  ;  his  son  Roger  was  now  earl. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  15.  This  was  after  the  peace  of  A.D.  11 19.  Henry 
retained  the  castles  in  his  own  hands.  This,  as  I  have  remarked  more 
than  once,  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  royal  policy  in  Normandy. 
Abbot  Suger  says :  *  Fere  orones  turres  et  quaecunque  f  ortissima  castra 
Normanniae,  quae  pars  est  Galliae,  aut  eversum  iri  fecit,  aut  suos  intrudens 
et  de  proprio  aerario  procurans,  aut  si  dirutae  essent  ]^xo^mA  N^^?Qx^J^^K. 
subjugavit.'    V.  Ludovici  GtobA,  §  15, 
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jrny's  to  the  rule  however  was  made  in  the  cases  in  which  the  rebels 
I  own  were  members  or  connexions  of  the  ducal  house ;  the  count  of 
^^^^'  Mortain  and  Eustace  of  Breteuil  forfeited  all  their  estates  ^  ; 
but  in  general  Henry  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  safer 
to  keep  a  material  hold  on  the  traitors,  than  by  driving  them 
to  extremities  to  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
France  as  suzerain,  or  array  them  on  the  side  of  his  brother 
and  nephew.  In  England,  where  his  title  was  not  really  en- 
dangered, he  could  act  diflferently,  and  employ  the  great  terri- 
tories which  he  accumulated  in  the  endowment  of  a  new  and 
more  faithful  race  of  vassals.  The  seizure  and  retention  of 
the  Norman  castles  is  thus  the  supplement  to  the  measure  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  feudatories  which  in  England  was 
carried  out  by  confiscation. 
ndmarlM  The  great  crises  of  Henry's  reign,  after  the  battle  of  Tenche- 
HenryT  brai,  are  the  rebellion  which  followed  the  death  of  the  count 
of  Evreux  in  a.d.  iii8^,  the  loss  of  the  heir  in  the  terrible 
shipwreck  of  a.d.  1120,  and  the  revolt  of  Count  Waleran  of 
Meulan  in  a.d.  1123^  It  was  not  until  a  few  years  before 
his  death  that  he  saw  himself  free  from  a  competitor  in  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  21.  Eustace  of  Breteuil  received  a  pension  in  lieu  of  his 
fief  (Ibid.  zii.  22),  and  Breteuil  was  given  to  Ralph  his  cousin,  son  of 
Ralph  Guader  (see  above,  p.  291),  whose  daughter  married  earl  Robert  II 
of  Leicester.  This  instance  shows  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  king  to 
extinguish  a  great  fief  in  Normandy.  Breteuil  had  belonged  to  William 
Fitz-Osbem  the  justiciar ;  his  two  sons  divided  his  inheritance  :  Roger  bad 
Herefordshire,  which  he  lost  in  1074;  WiUiam  had  Breteuil,  but  died 
without  lawful  issue.  Henry  I  adjudged  the  fief  to  Eustace,  a  natural 
son,  whom  he  married  to  his  own  daughter  Juliana.  But  the  Guaders, 
offi$pring  of  the  fatal  marriage  of  1074,  still  claimed  in  the  female  line,  and 
ultimately  obtained  Breteuil. 

'  The  leaders  in  11 18  were  Hugh  de  Goumai.  Stephen  of  Aum&le, 
Eustace  of  Breteuil,  Richer  de  TAigle,  Robert  of  Neufbourg  son  of  Earl 
Henry  of  Warwick,  and  Henry  count  of  Eu.  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  i.  The  faith- 
ful were  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  cousin  and  successor  Ranulf, 
Ralph  de  Conches,  William  of  Warenne,  William  of  Roumare,  William 
of  Tankerville,  Walter  Giffard,  and  Nigel  and  William  of  Albini.  Ibid. 
zii.  14. 

'  llie  leaders  of  this  revolt  were,  besides  Waleran,  who  atoned  for  it  by  a 

captivity  of  five  years,  William  of  Roumare,  who  had  claims  on  the  county 

of  Lincoln,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  who  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  Henry's 

life,  Hugh  of  Neufch&tel,  William  Louvel,  Baudri  de  Brai,  and  Pain  of 

Giaors,     Ord,  Vit.  xii.  34. 
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uncertainty  of  the  succession.  By  compelling  the  barons  and  His  precar 
bishops  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda  and  her  infant  son  ^,  and  by  succession 
throwing  more  and  more  administrative  power  into  the  hands 
of  those  servants  on  whose  fidelity  he  most  confidently  relied, 
he  probably  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  evils  that 
he  could  not  but  foresee.  He  had  however  himself  set  an 
example  which  his  success  had  made  too  tempting  for  the  faith 
of  the  generation  that  followed  him. 

110.  A  double  result  attended  the  policy  which  the  love  of  Henry  gaii 
power,  aided  by  circumstances,  thus  forced  upon  Henry.     He  of  the 
found  himself,  as  he  had  from  the  first  day  of  his  reign  foreseen,    ^  " 
compelled  to  seek  the  support  of  the  native  English ;  and  the 
necessities  of  government  called  forth  in  him  the   exercise  of 
great  administrative  sagacity.     Of  the  former  point  the  con- 
temporary historians,  especially  Ordericus  Vitalis,  afford  abundant 
illustration.     Not  only  was  Henry  during  the  greatest  part  of 
his  reign  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the  clergy,  but  the  English 
people,  who  saw  in  the  clergy  their  truest  friends  and  cham- 
pions, uniformly  supported  him.     In  the  dangers  of  Kobert's  Adhesion  < 

the  cl6ii(?y 
invasion  in  a.d.  iioi,  when  the  count  of  Meulan,  alone  among 

the  great  men,  kept  faith,  Anselm  with  the  clergy  and 'people 
adhered  firmly  to  the  king ;  '  repudiating  to  ^  man  the  claims 
of  the  other  prince,  they  were  constant  in  their  loyalty  to  their 
native  king,  and  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle  by  him  ^.*  Their 
joy  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  contrasted  with  the  disgust 
and  dismay  of  the  feudatories.  In  the  struggle  with  Robert 
of  Belesme,  when  the  barons  were  anxious  to  intercede  for  their 
champion^,  the  scale  was  turned  in  favour  of  strong  measures 
by  the  voice  of  the  native  troops ;  and  the  congratulations  which 
the  chronicler  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  show  that  in 

*  See  Chap.  XI,  pp.  340,  341  below.  *  See  above,  p.  306,  note  3, 

'  '  Consules  autem  et  primores  regni  nna  convenerunt . . .  dicebant  enim, 
**  Si  rex  magnificum  comitem  violenter  subegerit  nimiaque  pertinacia,  ut 
conatur,  eum  exhereditaverit,  omnes  nos  ut  imbelles  ancillas  amodo 
conculcabit. . . .  Pacem  igitur  inter  eos  obnixe  seramus  nt  hero  comparique 
nostro  legitime  proficiamus,  et  sic  utrumque  perturbationes  sedando  debi- 
torem  nobis  faciamus.  .  .  •  Tunc  in  quodam  proximo  colle  tria  millia 
pagensium  militum  stabant  et  optimatum  molimina  satis  intelligentes  ad 
regem  vociferando  clamabant,  **Doniine  rex  Keia'iCQ  uoVv  y^q^Xat^^^^ 
istis  credere."  *    Ord.  Yit.  xi,  3, 
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npathy  of  some  quarters  at  least  the  real  bearing  of  the  contest  was  duly 
Mdby*  appreciated^.  The  nation  had  accepted  Henry  as  they  had 
accepted  the  Conqueror  and  the  great  Canute  before  him.  And 
Henry  showed  himself  to  a  certain  extent  grateful.  He  restored 
the  working  of  the  local  courts^,  the  hundred,  and  the  shire, 
as  they  had  been  in  King  Edward's  time.  He  granted  to  the 
towns  such  privileges  as  in  the  awakening  of  municipal  life 
they  were  capable  of  using  ^  He  maintained  good  peace  by 
severe  and  even-handed  justice ;  and  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  Anselm  and  the  reforming  prelates  who  succeeded  him,  he 
did,  after  the  aiTangement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  win 
to  his  side  the  most  stable  element  of  national  life, 
icy  of  111.  In  the  second  place,  his  circumstances  called  forth  the 

my  in  , 

ating  a  display  of  greater  constructive  power  than  had  been  shown  even 
listrative  by  his  father.  Henry  was  fully  awake  to  the  impossibility  of 
S)n  with  governing  England  with  feudal  machinery,  even  clogged  and 
fettered  by  the  checks  which  the  Conqueror  had  imposed.  The 
foithless  and  selfish  policy  of  the  barons  gave  him  the  best 
excuse  for  superseding  them,  of  gathering  the  reins  of  admini- 
strative power  into  his  own  hands  or  those  of  his  devoted 
servants,  and  forming  a  strong  ministerial  body.  In  this 
*  purpose  he  was*  seconded  by  the  very  admirable  instrument 
that  his  sagacity  selected  or  his  good-fortune  threw  in  his  way. 
Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury,  in  the  office  of  Justiciar,  acted 
throughout  the  reign  as  the  great  constructor  of  judicial  and 
financial  organisation.  This  famous  man,  whom  Henry  had  first 
met  as  a  poor  priest  in  Normandy  and  taken  into  his  service 
as  steward  and  chaplain,  brought  to  the  work  of  government 
an  amount  of  laborious  and  minute  attention  which  to  a  great 
extent  supplied  the  want  of  legal  organisation.  The  regular 
routine  which  he  instituted  was  perhaps  as  great  a  step  towards 
a  safe  constitutional  system  as  was  possible  under  so  despotic 
a  sovereign  :  and  its  elaborate  machinery  was  in  itself  a  check 
on  wanton  tyranny.   In  subordination  to  Roger,  Henry  raised  up 

^  See  above,  p.  308. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  99.     See  below,  Chap.  XI. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  104-108.    See  below,  Chkp.  XI. 
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a  set  of  novi  homines,  many  of  whom  were,  in  nobility  of  blood,  Rise  of  nc 

administr 

below  the  ideal  standard  of  the  rulmg  race.  Among  them  Or-  tive  flunil 
dericus  enumerates  the  Clintons,  the  Bassets,  and  the  Trussebuts, 
who,  although  not  among  the  tenants-in-chief  of  Domesday,  were 
of  good  Norman  descent  and  founders  of  great  English  families  ^ 
They  were  endowed  and  eleyated  in  position  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  older  yassals ;  and  they 
were  made  useful  in  the  work  of  administration.  This  class  of 
men  furnished  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  justices  of  the  Curia  regis.  The  nobles  of  the  who  are 
Conquest  naturally  regarded  them  as  upstarts,  and  this  scornful  upstarts, 
estimate  of  them  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  the  historians. 
They  were  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  too  poor  as  yet  to  make 
themselves  friends  among  the  monks  and  clergy,  as  their  riyals 
did,  by  founding  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  being  the 
agents  of  the  strict  measures  of  the  king,  they  incurred  the 
unpopularity  that  always  awaits  economic  or  judicial  reform. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  well  be,  they  showed  too  great  zeal  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  their  master,  and  in  others  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  turning  their  office  to  their  own  advantage 
rather  than  that  of  the  State.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  so  far  an  improvement  on  the  feudal  administrators  that 
they  were  not  too  strong  to  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  English,  although  faithful  and  submissive  to  Henry,  were 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  c.  2 ;  '  Alios  e  contra  favorabiliter  illi  obsequentes  de 
ignobili  stirpe  illustravit,  de  pulvere,  ut  ita  dicam,  extulit,  dataque  mul- 
tiplici  facultate  super  consules  et  illustres  oppidanos  exaltavit;  inde 
Groisfredus  de  Clintooa,  Kadulfus  Basset  et  Hugo  de  Bocalanda,  Guillegrip 
et  Bainerius  de  Bada,  Willelmus  Trossebot  et  Haimon  de  Falesia,  Guigan 
Algazo,  et  Rodbertus  de  Bostare.*  Of  these,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  and 
Kalph  Basset  were  two  of  Henry's  principal  justices ;  the  latter  founded 
a  great  legal  family:  Hugh  de  Bocland  also  founded  a  baronial  house. 
Willegrip  had  held  land  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  before  the  Domes- 
day Survey  (vol.  i.  249,  254) ;  he  was  no  doubt  an  Englishman,  as  Hugh 
of  Bocland  was  probably.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  describes 
their  attitude  in  the  next  reign,  pp.  14,  15  :  *  Exceptis  quibusdam  regis 
Henrici  primis  et  conjunctioribus  amicis,  quos  ex  plebeio  genere  inter 
aulanos  juvenculos  ad  ministrandum  assuetos,  in  tantum  postea  singular! 
sibi  dilectione  astrinxit,  ut  eos  honoribus  ditatos  largissimis,  praediisque 
honoratos  amplissimis,  et  omnium  palatinorum  archiministros  efiiceret,  et 
omnium  curialium  causarum  susceptores  praescriberet.'  He  TQk!&'QL\K.Q\!&  %& 
instances  only  Miles  of  Hereford  and  Pain  Fitz-JoYm..    . 
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usesof  the  not  disposed  to  endure  his  strong  government  without  mur- 
lent  in  the  muring.     The  amount  of  taxation  which  he  imposed  was  not 
snryl.       SO  burdensome  by  its  weight  as  by  its  regular  and  inevitable 
incidence.     The  exactions  and  fche  misery  that  they  caused  are 
a  frequent  subject  of  lamentation  with  the  native  writers.     In 
A.D.  1 103   the  Peterborough  chronicler  complains,   *  This  was 
a  year  of  much  distress  from  the  manifold  taxes;'  in  a.d.  1104, 
*It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  misery  of  the  land  which  it  suffered 
at  this  time  from  manifold  oppressions  and  taxations ;'  in  a.d. 
1 105,  *The  manifold  taxes  never  ceased;'  in  A.D.  mo,  'This 
was  a  year  of  much  distress  from  the  taxes  which  the  king 
raised  for  his  daughter's  dowry;'  in  a.d.  1118,  *  England  paid 
dearly  for  the  Norman  war  by  the  manifold  taxes ;'  in  a.d.  i  i  24, 
*  He  who  had  any  property  was  bereaved  of  it  by  heavy  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  he  who  had  none  starved  with  hunger^.' 
Allowing  for  the  generally  querulous  tone  of  the  writer,  it  must 
be  granted  that  there  was  much  truth  in  the  representation : 
an   extraordinary  series  of  bad   harvests  and  stormy  seasons 
and  the   general  depreciation   of  the   coinage,  caused   by  the 
dishonesty  of  the  moneyers*,  increased  no  doubt  the  distress. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  by  these  exactions 
that  England  was  saved  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  that 
the  money  so  raised  was  devoted  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
common  enemies  of  king  and  people.     The  amount  of  taxation, 
where  exact  details  are  recorded,  was  not  greater  than  could 
have  been  easily  borne  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  after  good 
harvests  and  in  time  of  peace.     The  same  chronicler  is  obliged 
to  say  of  the  king,  that  'he  was  a  good  man  and  great  was 
the  awe  of  him ;  no  man  durst  ill  treat  another  in  his  time ; 
he  made  peace  for  men  and  deer  ^.'     Much  the  same  impression 

*  Cbron.  Sax.  under  the  several  years  mentioned.  In  1125,  which 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  describes  as  the  dearest  he  could  remember,  the 
horse-load  of  wheat  cost  six  shillings  (fol.  219).  The  Chronicle  says  that 
between  Christmas  and  Candlemas  one  acre's  seed  of  wheat  or  barley 
sold  for  six  shillings,  and  one  of  oats  for  four.  In  1131  there  was  a  cattle 
plague. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  11 24.  Hence  the  very  severe  measures  taken  against 
the  coiners  in  1 125. 

'  Ibid.  A.D,  1x35. 
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is  made  by  the  more  favourable  account  of  Oi*dericus :    *  He  Estimate  oi 

Henry's  dO" 

governed  with  a  strong  hand  the  duchy  of  Normandy  and  the  licy  made  b 

kingdom  of  England,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  always  studied  Vitalis : 

peace :    enjoying   constant   good-fortune,   he    never  fell    away 

from  his  first  strength  and  sternness  of  justice.     The  foremost 

counts  and  lords  of  towns  and  audacious  tyrants  he   craftily 

overpowered ;  the  peaceful,  the  religious,  the  mean  people  he 

at  all  times  kindly  cherished  and  protected.     From  the  eighth 

year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  acquired  firm  hold  on  power 

on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  he  always  sought  peace  for  the  nations 

under   him,  and  rigidly  punished  with   austere   measures  the 

transgressors  of  his  laws.*     His  personal  vices  were  not  directly 

injurious  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.     'Strong  in  energetic 

industry,  he  increased  in  a  manifold  degree  his  temporal  gains, 

and  heaped  up  for  himself  vast  treasures  of  things  which  men 

covet.'     'After  a  careful  examination  of  the  histories  of  the 

ancients,  T  boldly  assert  that  none  of  the  kings  in  the  English 

realm  was,  as  touching  the  grandeur  of  this  world,  richer  or 

more  powerful  than  Henry  ^.*     He  was  the  *  Lion  of  Kighteous-  and  other 

ness'    of  Merlin's   prophecies^.     'Inflexible  in  the  rigour  of 

justice,*  says  "William  of  Malmesbury,  *  he  kept  his  native  people 

in  quiet,  and  his  barons  according  to  their   deserts  ^'      Men 

thought  diversely  about  him,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  tells  us, 

and  after  he  was  dead  said  what  they  thought.     Some  spoke 

of  splendour,  wisdom,  prudence,  eloquence,  wealth,  victories  ; 

some  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and  lust ;  but  in  the  evil  times  that 

came  after,  the  very  acts  of  tyranny  or  of  royal  wilfulness  seemed, 

in  comparison  with  the  much  worse  state  of  things  present, 

most  excellent  *.     He  was,  it  is  evident,  a  strong  ruler,  with  General 

,  .  /.i*  'ii  iii'i  •  J  estimate  of 

a  clear  view  of  his  own  interests,  metbodical,  sagacious,  and  Henry. 

far-sighted  :  his  selfish  aims  dictated  the  policy  that  gave  peace 

and  order  to  his  people  :  destroying  his  enemies,  he  destroyed 

theirs;   and  by  enforcing  order  he   paved  the  way  for  law. 

Such  a  king  neither  expects   nor  deserves  love;   but  he   is 

»  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  23. 

•  Ibid.  xii.  47.  Suger,  V.  Ludovici  Gr.,  §  15;  Job.  S&liab.  "PoV^t.  "tv.* -^.^^ 

»  W.  Mahnesb.  O.  B.  r.  §  411.  *  H.  Hxuit.  e^  ^N\\ft,i<:5l-  -^-^v* 
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regarded  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  confidence  and  awe,  and  the 
result  of  his  rule  is  better  than  that  of  many  who  are  called 
benefactors. 
Scclesiasti-  112.  The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry  was  the  same  as  that 
ienryl.  of  his  father;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  different, 
and  the  relations*  of  the  king  with  both  the  English  Church 
and  the  Pope  were  more  complicated  ^.  The  policy  of  Anselm 
was  in  contrast  with  that  of  Lanfranc,  and  the  tendency  of 
ecclesiastical  progress  had  become  too  strong  to  be  directed 
by  political  management.  The  points  at  issue  between  the 
king  and  the  Church  had  become  part  of  the  great  European 
quarrel.  The  exact  importance  of  those  points  belongs  to  a 
later  chapter,  and  the  constitutional  results  of  the  dispute  on 
investitures  have  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  the 
national  council.  The  political  consequences  of  the  struggle 
however  were  to  draw  the  clergy  and  people  more  closely 
together,  and  to  force  on  the  king  the  conviction  that,  absolute 
as  he  would  be,  there  were  regions  of  life  and  thought  in  which 
he  must  allow  the  existence  of  liberty.  In  no  respect  does 
lis  dispute  Henry's  ability  show  itself  more  strongly  than  in  this.  At 
'  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  although  the  support  of  the  prelates 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  and  he  was  willing  to  win 
it  by  renouncing  the  evil  customs  of  his  brother,  he  refused 
to  surrender  one  of  the-  rights  that  his  father  had  exer- 
cised, or  that  were  in  question  among  his  fellow-rulers  on  the 
continent.  Anselm  again  left  England,  but  no  interruption 
took  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  working :  the  clergy  stood  by 
the  king  in  his  struggle  with  the  feudatories  and  rejoiced  in 
his  victories.  When  the  early  troubles  were  over,  and  Henry 
was  able  to  apply  himself  to  the  independent  treatment  of  the 
question,  his  thoughtful  mind  at  once  struck  out  the  fit  line  of 
compromise,  and  anticipated  by  fourteen  years  the  principle  on 
which  the  Concordat  of  Worms  was  framed  between  pope  and 
emperor.  His  love  of  order  led  him  to  admit  the  canonical 
rights  of  the  chapters  of  the  churoJies,  the  synodical  powers  of 

^  The  un&Yourable  picture  drawn  in  the  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  i6,  17, 
should  be  compared  with  Eadmer,  who  is  more  ^uat  to  the  kiii^. 
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the  clergy,  and  even  the  occasional  exercise  by  the  popes  of  The  extent 
a  supreme  appellate  and  legatine  jurisdiction.  He  saw  how-  cessions. 
ever  distinctly  the  point  at  which  his  own  authority  must  limit 
this  liberty.  The  bishops  might  be  elected  by  the  chapters,  but 
the  election  must  be  held  in  his  court;  the  clergy  might  be 
trusted  without  compulsion  to  choose  his  candidates.  The  coun- 
cils might  be  held  when  the  archbishop  chose,  but  the  king's 
consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  assembly  could  meet  or 
exercise  any  legislative  power.  Papal  jurisdiction  was  not  ex- 
cluded, but  no  legate  might  visit  England  without  royal  licence. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  control  he  showed  no  self-willed  caprice,  as 
William  E,ufus  had  done :  the  freedom  was  never  withheld  simply 
to  show  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  withhold  it,  but  only  when 
he  was  engaged  in  foreign  war  which  might  be  complicated 
by  ecclesiastical  interference,  or  when  the  exertion  of  sovereign 
authority  was  needed  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  at  home. 
Henry  knew  how  to  yield  with  a  fairly  good  grace,  or  for  an 
adequate  purpose.  He  allowed  Eanulf  Flambard  to  make  his 
peace,  and  found  him  a  useful  tool.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  over-reached  by  Archbishop  Thurstan  and  Pope  Calixtus  11 ; 
but  he  saw  the  merits  of  the  archbishop  through  the  dis- 
ingenuous policy  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  to  employ, 
and  after  a  while  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  his  see. 
That  in  some  such  cases  the  favour  was  purchased  by  a  direct 
payment  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  The  practices  that  were  Simonaical 
regarded  as  simoniacal  in  the  Church,  the  sale  of  offices  and 
legal  sentences,  were  not  yet  regarded  as  immoral  in  the  secular 
service  of  the  State.  Under  an  absolute  king,  whose  will  is 
law,  that  which  he  chooses  to  sell  passes  for  justice.  Beneath 
a  thin  veil  of  names  and  fictions,  the  great  ministerial  offices 
and  the  royal  interference  by  writ  in  private  quarrels  were  alike 
matters  of  purchase.  In  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  State,  if 
simony,  as  defined  by  the  canon  law,  could  be  avoided,  money 
might  pass  for  money's  worth.  But  setting  this  aside,  Henry 
felt  his  own  strength  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  spare  him  the 
pangs  of  jealousy.  Once  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he  in- 
dulged in  no  severities  greater  than  hiB  own  Becvxnte^  ^^eiiajKsA^ 
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[enry's        and,  savage  as  he  was  by  nature,  put  so  far  forth  a  curb  on 
le  Church   his  own  instincts.     In  the  same  way  he  showed  no  jealousy 

lustrates  o  j 

is  treat-      of  the  clergy.     Certain  of  his  mastery,  he  found  his  interest 

Qople.  in  using  them  rather  than  tormenting  them.  And  this  sheds 
some  light  on  his  treatment  of  the  people  :  he  cared  too  little 
for  them  to  pretend  to  love  them;  he  feared  them  too  little 
to  take  pains  to  propitiate  them ;  but  he  saw  that  for  himself 
it  was  best  that  they  should  be  orderly  governed,  and  with 
a  strong  hand  he  maintained  the  order  that  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  creaked  ^.  How  slender  the  basis  must  be  on 
which  the  absolute  monarch  rears  his  selfish  designs ;  how  little 
the  strongest  will  can  direct  the  future  course  of  events ;  how 
intrinsically  treacherous  is  the  most  perfect  system  and  order 
that  results  from  external  will  rather  than  from  permanent 
organisation  under  an  internal  law,  may  be  learned  definitely 
from  the  history  of  the  next  reign. 

ccession  113.  The  example  which  Henry  had  set  in  his  seizure  and 

retention  of  the  crown  was  followed  in  every  point  by  his 
successor.  Stephen  of  Blois,  the  son  of  the  Countess  Adela 
and  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  had  obtained  the  county  of 
Mortain  by  the  gift  of  his  uncle  ^,  and  that  of  Boulogne  by 
marriage.  His  wife,  the  niece  of  Geoffrey  of  Bouillon,  was 
a  grand-daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  descended  from 
the  line  of  Cerdic  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  the  Empress 
Matilda.  His  position  as  count  of  Mortain  gave  him,  although 
he  was  not  the  eldest  member  of  his  family,  the  first  place 
among  the  barons  of  Normandy;  and  in  this  capacity  he  had 

*  Abbot  Suger  (V.  Ludovici  Gr.,  §  15),  commenting  on  the  prophecy  of 
Merlin :  *  Aurum  ex  lilio  et  urtica  extorquebitur,  et  argentum  ex  imgulis 
mugientium  manabit.' — *  In  diebuB  ejus  aurum  ex  lilio,  quod  est  ex  reli- 
giosis  boni  odoris,  et  ex  urtica,  quod  est  ex  saecularibus  pungentibus,  ab 
eo  extorquebatur ;  boo  intendens  ut,  sicut  omnibus  proficiebat,  ab  omnibus 
ei  serviretur.  Tutius  est  enim  unum  ut  omnes  defendat  ab  omnibus  habere, 
quam  non  habendo  per  unum  omnes  deperire.  Argentum  ex  ungulis 
mugientium  manabat,  cum  ruris  securitas  horreorum  plenitudinem,  bor- 
reorum  plenitude  argenti  copiam  plenis  scriniis  ministrabat.'  The  last 
sentence  contains  the  key  to  much  of  his  administrative  policy. 

*  On  the  forfeiture  of  Bobert  of  Belesme  Henry  I  gave  Alen9on  to 
Theobald  of  Blois,  who  gave  it  to  Stephen  in  exchange  for  his  French 
heritage.  Ord.  Vit.  *  xii.  4.  Stephen  received  MoYtain  instead,  when 
William  TaXvaa  recovered  his  fiftther^B  estates  in  a.d.  1119. 
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thrice  pledged  his  oath  to  secure  the  succession  of  Matilda  and 
her  infant  heir  ^. 

The   death  of  Henry  I,  like  that  of  William  Kufus,  took  The  succes 
both  Normandy  and  England  by  surprise ;  and  if  on  neither  as  an  open 
side  the  channel   any  respect  was  paid  to   the  engagements 
made  for   the   succession,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
engagements  had  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  forced  upon 
the  barons.     The  very  fact  of  their  repetition  had  betrayed  that 
they  were  not  on  either   side  regarded  as   trustworthy.     As 
soon  as  the  king  was  dead  the  Norman  barons  treated  the  suc- 
cession as  an  open  question ;   and  Stephen  took  the  decision 
as  respected  England  into  his  own  hands.     Henry  died  in  the 
night  following  December  i,  a.d.  1135:  Stephen  immediately 
on  receiving  the  news  crossed  over  to  England.     The  men  of 
Kent,  remembering  the  mischief  that  had  constantly  come  to 
them  from  Boulogne,  refused  to  receive  him  ^.     He  hastened  to  Stephen 
London,  and  was  there  hailed  by  the  citizens  as  a  deliverer  London  an 
from  the  danger  of  a  foreign  yoke  :  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  and  his 
wife  were   disliked,  the   former  as  a  stranger,  and  the  latter 
as  an  imperious  self-willed  woman';   the  citizens  of  the  first 
city  in  the  realm  might  claim  to  exercise  a  prerogative  voice 
in  the   election  of  the  king,  and  they  chose   Stephen*.     En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  passed  on  to  Winchester,  where 
also  he  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens;  here  he  obtained  with 
little  delay  the  royal  treasure,  having,  by  the  aid  of  his  bro- 
ther the  bishop,  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  justiciar,  Bishop 
Koger  of  Salisbury  ^    Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  to  London 
for  formal  election  and  coronation  *.     It  was  not  without  deep 
misgivings  that  Archbishop  William  disregarded  his  oath ;  but 
the  exigency  was  urgent.     The  suspension  of  law  and  peace 

*  Below,  Chap.  XI,  p.  341. 

*  Gervase,  c.  1.^40:  *A  Cantuarinis  exclusus.* 

•  Cont.  Flor.  Wig. :  •  Volente  igitur  Gaufrido  comite  cum  uxore  sua 
quae  heres  erat  in  regnum  succedere,  primores  terrae  juramenti  sui  male 
recordantes  regem  eum  suscipere  noluerunt,  dicentes  "Alieuigena  non 
regnabit  super  nos."  * 

.  *  *  Id  quoque  sui  esse  juris  suique  specialiter  privilegii,  ut  si  rex  ipsorum 
quoqao  modo  obiret,  alius  sue  provisu  in  regno  substituendua  e  veaivg^a 
suocederet.*    Gesta  Stephani,  p.  3. 

•  W,  Malmeflb.  Bist.  Nov.  i.  §  11.  •  Oervttab,  c.  I'^^^i* 
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Election  and  owing  to  the  interregnum  was  becoming  dangerous  ;  the  news 
of  Stephen,  from  Normandy  brought  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
difficulty  from  that  quarter.  Hugh  Bigod,  Henry's  steward, 
was  ready  to  swear  that  the  king  had  released  the  vassals  from 
their  oath  and  disinherited  Matilda^.  All  men  were  acting 
as  if  she  had  no  claim  to  be  considered.  Stephen  pressed  his 
advantage :  the  three  prelates  undertook  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  and  the  citizens  of  London  filled  up  the  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  the  nobles  ^  :  he  was  crowned  on  S.  Stephen's  Day. 
The  hurry  of  the  ceremony  gave  no  time  to  impose  new  con- 
stitutional conditions,  nor  were  the  members  of  the  national 
council  who  were  present  likely  to  demand  more  than  Henry 
His  first  had  seen  good  to  grant.  A  brief  charter  was  issued  by  which 
the  new  king  confirmed  the  laws  and  liberties  that  his  uncle 
had  given  and  the  good  customs  of  King  Edward's  time,  and 
enjoined  the  observance  of  them  on  all,  a  command  which  meant 
little  under  the  weak  hand  that  signed  it  ^. 
He  is  The  news  of  Stephen's  boldness  and  success  determined  for 

S^SancS^  the  time  the  minds  of  the  Normans  who  had  been  talking  of 
electing  his  elder  brother  Theobald  as  their  duke  * :  Geofirey 
and  Matilda  were  occupied  by  a  revolt  in  Anjou,  and  even  Earl 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  son  of  Henry  I,  seems  to 
have  concluded  that  it  was  the  moment  for  politic  submission  ^. 

^  Gervase,  c.  1340  :  'Quidam  ex  potentissimis  Angliae,  jurans  et  dicens 
se  praesentem  affuisse  ubi  rex  Henricus  idem  juramentum  in  bona  iBde 
sponte  relaxasset.'  Balph  de  Diceto,  c.  505  :  *  Hugo  Bigod  senescallus 
regis  coram  archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi  sacramento  probavit,  quod  dum 
rex  Henricus  ageret  in  extremis,  ortis  quibusdam  inimicitiis  inter  ipsum 
et  imperatricem,  ipsam  exberedavit,  et  Stephanum  Boloniae  comitem 
heredem  instituit.' 

*  *  Tribus  episcopis  praesentibus,  archiepiscopo,  Wintoniensi,  Salesbiriensi, 
nullis  abbatibus,  paucissimis  optimatibus/  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov. 
i.  §  12.     Gervase,  c.  1340,  says,  *  A  cunctis  fere  in  regemelectus  est.' 

'  'Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  praesenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  omnibus 
baronibus  et  hominibus  meis  de  Anglia  omnes  libertates  et  bonas  leges 
quas  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  avunculus  mens  eis  dedit  et  concessit,  et 
omnes  bonas  leges  et  bonas  consuetudines  eis  concede  quas  habuerunt  tem- 
pore regis  Edwardi.'     Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  4 ;  Select  Charters,  113. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  20. 

"  *  Post  Fascha  Bobertus  comes  Gloecestrae  .  .  .  venit  in  Angliam  .  .  . 
homagium   regi   fecit  sub  conditione  quadam  scilicet  quamdiu  ille  dig- 
nitatem suam  integre  custodiret  et  sibi  pacta  servaret.'    Will.  Malmesb. 
JBht  Nov,  i.  §  14.    The  author  of  the  Gesta  Steyhani  says  that  Bobert 
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Only  the  old  king  of  Scots  took  up  arms  on  belialf  of  his  niece ;  Stephen's 
and  he  was  pacified  by  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  although  go^g^em^ 
he  declined  to  do  homage,  in  consideration  of  his  oath  to 
the  empress  \  It  would  seem  that  the  necessity  of  binding 
Stephen  by  further  conditions  had  occurred  to  the  barons  who 
had  assembled  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  king.  This  ceremony 
had  been  delayed  until  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  coronation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  furnished  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
some  vague  promises  from  Stephen.  He  undertook,  we  are 
told,  to  allow  the  canonical  election  of  bishops  and  not  to 
prolong  vacancies ;  to  give  up  the  abuses  of  the  forest  juris- 
diction which  Henry  had  aggravated,  and  to  abolish  the  Dane- 
geld^.  Whether  these  promises  were  embodied  in  a  charter 
is  uncertain :  if  they  were,  the  charter  is  lost ;  it  is  however 
more  probable  that  the  story  is  a  popular  version  of  the  His  second, 
document  which  was  actually  issued  by  the  king,  at  Oxford, 
later  in  the  year  11 36,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  other  chief  members  of  Henry's  household. 
This  charter,  which  is  the  second  of  our  great  charters  of 
liberties,  is  attested  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses';  eleven 
English  and  three  Norman  bishops;   the  Chancellor  Roger; 

had  been  urged  to  take  the  crown  himself,  but  he  refused  '  dicena 
aequius  esse  filio  sororis  suae,  cui  justins  competebat,  regnum  cedere,  quam 
praesumptiTe  sibi  usurpare.'  p.  8.  Notwithstanding  he  did  homage  to 
Stephen. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  321,  222. 

*  Hen,  Hunt.  ed.  Savile,  fol.  221:  *Primo  vovit  quod  defonotis  epi- 
scopis  nunquam  retineret  ecclesias  in  manu  sua  sed  statim  electioni  canonicae 
consentiens  episcopis  eas  investiret.  Secundo  vovit  quod  nullius  clerici 
▼el  laid  sylvas  in  manu  sua  retineret,  sicut  rex  Henricus  fecerat,  qui 
singulis  annis  implacitaverat  eos,  si  vel  venationem  cepissent  in  silvis 
propriis  vel  si  eas  ad  necessitates  suas  exstirparent  vel  diminuerent .  .  . 
Tertio  vovit  quod  Danegeldum,  id  est,  duos  solidos  ad  hidam  quos  ante- 
cessores  sui  accipere  soiebant  singulis  annis  in  aetemum  condonaret.* 
These  promises  were  made  at  Oxford,  during  the  Christmas  season,  before 
the  news  of  the  Scottish  invasion.  The  charter,  mentioned  inmiediately, 
was  also  issued  at  Oxford  ;  but,  as  it  is  attested  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  landed  soon  after  Easter,  it  must  be  dated  some  time  in  the  spring. 

'  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  i.  3;  Select  Charters,  pp.  114,  115.  The  earls 
are  Gloucester,  Surrey,  Chester,  and  Warwick,  of  whom  Gloucester  was 
uniformly,  and  Chester  generally,  on  the  side  of  the  empress.  Her  most 
&ithful  adherents,  Miles  of  Hereford  and  Brian  of  Wallingford,  were  also 
among  the  witnesses  :  probably  the  retreat  of  the  king  ot  ^co\a  \taAT&a^^ 
her  cause  for  the  time  hopeless. 
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Stephen's     four  earls ;    four  great   constables;  four  royal  stewards;    two 

second 

charter.  grand  butlers,  and  seven  other  vassals,  two  of  whom  were  of 
the  rank  of  count.  The  privileges  conceded  by  it  are  chiefly 
ecclesiastical.  Simony  is  forbidden ;  the  property,  dignities, 
and  customs  of  the  churches  are  confirmed  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  :  all  interference  in  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  vacant  churches  is  disclaimed.  The  forests  made  in 
the  last  reign  are  surrendered^.  The  promise  of  peace  and 
justice  made  at  the  coronation  is  renewed,  and  amplified  by 
an  undertaking  to  extirpate  all  exactions,  injustice  and  chi- 
canery, whether  introduced  by  the  sherifi*s  or  by  others;  and 
to  maintain  good  laws  and  ancient  and  righteous  customs  in 
reference  to  judicial  procedure  generally  ^  As  in  the  charter 
of  Henry  I,  each  of  the  three  estates  has  its  own  clause  of 
conciliation ;  the  forest  jurisdiction  being  surrendered  probably 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  lay  nobles.  But  Stephen  kept  none 
of  these  promises. 

Want  of  con-      He  was  a  brave  man,  merciful  and  generous,  and  had  had 

fidence  in 

Stephen.  considerable  military  experience  ;  but  he  was  gifted  with  neither 
a  strong  will  nor  a  clear  head,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  neither  felt  nor  inspired  confidence.  The  conditional 
adhesion  of  Robert  of  Grloucester,  who  carefully  defined  the 
fealty  that  he  promised  as  dependent  on  the  king's  treatment  of 
him',  was  not  a  circumstance  likely  to  reassure  Stephen.  Much 
however  might  have  been  done  by  an  honest  perseverance  in  the 

Early  revolt  promises  of  the  charter.     Unfortunately  for  the  king,  a  false 

*  report  of  his  death  early  in  the  summer  produced  a  general 

rising.     Hugh  Bigod,  who  had  so  lately  acted  as  his  tool,  seized 

'  *Forestafl  quas  Willelmus  avus  mens  et  Willehnus  avunculus  meus 
..institnerunt  et  habuerunt^  mihi  reserve.  Ceteras  onines  quas  rex  Henricus 
8upeT»ddidit  ecclesiis  et  regno  quietas  reddo  et  concede' 

'  '  OmHes  exactiones  et  injustitias  et  mescheningas,  sive  per  vicecomites 
vel  per  alios  quosUbet  male  inductas,  funditus  exstirpo.'  The  roiskenning, 
variatio  loquelaey  is  explained  of  the  arbitrary  fines  exacted  for  altering  the 
t^rms  of  indictment,  oi;  shifting  the  ground  of  an  action  after  it  was  brought 
ipto  court 

'  AhoTe,  p.  320^  note  5. 
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the  castle  of  Norwich,  and  Baldwin  of  Redvers  fortified  Exeter.  Stephen's 

6&rLv 

Stephen,  with  great  promptness,  marched  against  the  two  success, 
strongholds  in  succession  and  took  them.  Bigod  and  his  party 
were  pardoned,  but  Baldwin  was  deprived  of  his  estates  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  banished.  The  success  of  the  king  led  him 
to  forget  his  engagements,  and  by  holding  a  forest  assize  at 
Brampton,  he  showed  how  little  weight  he  allowed  to  that  one 
which  in  popular  estimation  was  of  the  most  importance^.  The 
next  year,  1137,  was  marked  by  victories  in  Normandy,  and  was 
the  crowning  period  of  his  prosperity  ^  In  a.d.  1138  all  the 
elements  of  danger  broke  out  at  once  into  a  blaze. 

114.  The  feudal  instinct,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  Gathering 
policy  of  Henry  I,  was  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  great  vassals. 
Unwarned  by  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  their  fellows,  and 
uninstructed  by  the  good  peace  that  Henry  had  made,  they 
watched  with  eager  eyes  for  the  moment  when  the  disputed 
title  to  the  throne  should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  for  themselves.  Matilda's  party  were  gathering  reso- 
lution and  collecting  resources,  whilst  Stephen  was  spending  his 
treasures  and  wasting  his  opportunities.  Matters  would  have 
been  bad  enough  if  his  policy  had  been  a  negative  one ;  but  the 

very  measures  which  he  took  for  strengthening  himself  were  so  Stephen's 

,  .  ,  imprudence, 

ill  chosen  as  to  be  fa^al.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 

by  an  outcry  against  the  foreigners  that  he  had  been  able  to 

exclude  Matilda  from  the  succession,   and  although  he  must 

have  known  the  intolerant  dislike  felt  both  by  the  Norman  His  mer- 

barons  and  by  the  English  for  foreigners,  whether  as  favourites 

or  as  mercenaries,  he  surrounded  himself  with  an  army  of  hired 

Flemings  ^     In  order,  next,  to  secure  more  firmly  the  faith  of  Building  of 

-  .  .      castles, 

such  barons  as  had  adhered  to  him,  he  allowed  them  to  fortify 

their  houses  and  build  castles,  where  they  exercised  without 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  222  ;  Gresta  Stephani,  pp.  20-30. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  222  :  *  Hi  ergo  duo  anni  Stephano  regi  proBperrimi 
fuerunt ;  tertius  vero,  de  quo  dicemus,  mediocris  et  intercisus ;  duo  vero 
ultimi  exitiales  et  praerupti.' 

*  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  30  :  *  In  illis  praecipue 
fisus  est.  Unde  proceres  Norman  norum  nimis  indignatl  sunt,  svixmiQ^^ 
regi  famulatum  callide  subtraxeiiint.* 

Y  2 
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limitation  all  the  tyrannical  privileges  which  the  feudal  example 
His  creation  of  France  suggested  ^  He  went  further  still.  Not  satisfied  with 
putting  this  weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  he  provoked 
their  pride  and  jealousy  by  conferring  the  title  of  earl  upon 
some  of  those  whom  he  trusted  most  implicitly,  irrespective  of 
the  means  which  they  might  have  of  supporting  the  new  dignity. 
Their  poverty  was  relieved  by  pensions  drawn  from  the  Exchequer, 
which  was  already  so  much  impoverished  as  scarcely  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  administration^.  Accordingly 
Ww-of  A.D.  when,  early  in  a.d.  1138,  the  king  of  Scots  again  invaded  the 
north,  the  party  which  Robert  of  Gloucester  had  been  organising 
in  the  south  and  west  of  England  threw  off  the  mask  and  broke 
into  rebellion'.  Stephen,  leaving  Yorkshire  to  be  defended  by 
the  barons  and  commons,  who  under  the  exhortations  of  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan  mustered  as  in  the  days  of  old  and  successfully 
repelled  the  invasion,  himself  led  his  forces  against  the  rebels  in 
Somersetshire,  where  although  he  was  unable  to  take  Bristol, 
the  stronghold  of  Earl  Robert,  he  achieved  some  considerable 
success*.  His  fortunes  might  yet  have  triumphed,  but  for  his 
own  incredible  imprudence. 
Attitude  of       XJp  to  this  time  Stephen  had  contrived  to  keep  on  his  side 

the  bishops.  '^  ^  rm  •   1 

the  clergy  and  the  great  officers  of  state.  The  bishops  were 
greatly  influenced  by  Henry  of  Winchester,  lyho  early  in  a.d.  i  i  39 
obtained  the  commission  of  legate  from  Rome^,  an  office  which 
made  him  more  than  a  match  for  the  newly-elected  archbishop, 

1  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  18. 

'  Ibid.  §  34 :  *  Denique  multos  etiam  comites  qui  ante  non  fuerant 
instituit,  applidtis  possessioDibus  et  redditibus  quae  proprio  jure  regi 
oompetebant.' 

^  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  fol.  222,  gives  a  list  of  the  insurgents  and  their 
castles.  Talbot  fortified  Hereford  ;  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Sled 
(Leeds) ;  William  Lovel,  Castle  Gary ;  Paganellus,  Ludlow ;  William  de  Mo- 
hun,  Dunster ;  Bobert  of  Lincoln,  Wareham  ;  Eustace  Fitz- John,  Malton ; 
William  Fitz-Alan,  Shrewsbury.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (xiii.  37)  adds  Walkelin 
Maminot,  who  commanded  at  Dover ;  William  Peverell,  who  had  four 
castles,  Bume,  EUesmere,  Whittington,  and  Overton ;  and  William  Fitz- 
John  who  fortified  Harptree.  The  Beauchamps  at  Bedford  had  been  brought 
to  surrender  early  in  1138.     See  also  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  30-43  sq. 

*  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  41  sq. 

^  The  date  of  Henry's  legatine  conmiission,  which  is  often  mis-stated,  is 
given  by  William  of  Malmesbury ;  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  22.  It  was  March  I, 
iiSg*     TheohaXd  had  been  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  January. 
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Theobald  of  Canterbury.  Henry  of  Winchester  was  a  thorough  Ro^er  of 
churchman,  and  in  spite  'of  his  close  relationship  to  Stephen,  and  his 
never  condescended  to  act  as  his  tool.  The  administrative  ^^^  ®^** 
machinery  of  the  kingdom  was  still  under  the  control  of  Koger 
bishop  of  Salisbury  :  he  yet  bore  the  title  of  justiciar^ ;  his  son, 
also  named  Roger,  was  chancellor  of  the  king;  one  nephew, 
Nigel  bishop  of  Ely,  was  treasurer' ;  another  nephew,  Alex- 
ander, was  bishop  of  Lincoln.  As  the  whole  of  the  judicial  and 
financial  business  of  the  kingdom  depended  on"  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  hands  of  this  able  family, 
it  was  little  less  than  infatuation  to  break  with  them.  Bishop 
Roger  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  Stephen  on  the 
throne.  He  had,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  power,  done 
outrage  to  the  sense  of  obligation  under  which  gratitude  to  the 
late  king  should  have  laid  him ;  probably  also  he  was  influenced 
not  a  little  by  the  common  idea  of  statesmen  that  their  first  duty 
is  to  see  that  the  government  be  carried  on ;  without  him,  he 
knew  and  the  event  proved,  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  State 

would  come  to  a  standstill.     But  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Their 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  castles, 

uncertainty  of  his  position ;  he  saw  the  vassals  on  every  side 

building  castles  and  collecting  trains  of  followers;  and,  either 
with  the  thought  of  defending  himself  in  the  struggle  which  he 
foresaw,  or  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  holding  the  balance  of 
the  State  firm  until  the  contest  was  decided,  he  and  his  nephews 
built  and  fortified  several  strong  castles  in  their  dioceses'.  Hav- 
ing great  revenues  at  their  disposal,  they  expended  them  freely ; 
their  newly-built  fortresses  were  the  noblest  works  of  the  kind 
north  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  train  with  which  they  appeared  at 
court  was  numerous  and  magnificent.     It  is  not  clear  whether 

^  *  Justiciarius  fuit  totius  Angliae  et  secundus  a  rage.*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  2  t8. 
*  Cui  totius  Albionis  tutela  jamdudum  ab  avunculo  suo,  et  postmodum  ab 
ip80,.commi8Ba  fiierat.*     Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  34. 

^  Nigel  had  been  the  means  of  revealing  to  the  king  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy,  as  late  as  1137.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  32.  One  of  his 
clerks,  named  Ranulf,  had  contrived  a  plot  for  murdering  all  the  Normans. 
R.  Dioeto,  c.  508. 

*  Newark  and  Sleaford  were  fortified  by  Alexander ;  Salisbury,  Devizes, 
Sherborne,  and  Malmesbury  by  Roger.  Devizes,  according  to  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  was  as  splendid  as  the  most  splendid  castle  in.  ElMx<s^^\ 
fol.  223. 
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Arrest  of  Stephen's  course  was  prompted  by  a  doubt  of  Roger's  fidelity, 
KcJJer.  by  the  petty  jealousy  of  his  partisans  among  the  barons^,  or  by 
personal  dislike  of  a  too  powerful  subject.  In  June  however,  at 
Oxford,  he  arrested  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  and 
the  chancellor  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender 
their  castles.  The  shortsightedness  of  this  policy  was  imme- 
diately apparent;  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  took  umbrage 
at  the  injury  done  to  the  bishops.  A  council  was  called  at 
Winchester,  in  which  the  strongest  remonstrance  was  made,  and 
Stephen  was  entreated  not  to  render  the  breach  incurable 
between  the  clergy  and  the  royal  party.  The  king  as  usual 
made  promises  which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  keep*. 

Arrival  of     Immediately  afterwards  the  empress  landed ;  and  war  broke  out 
theemp««s.  ^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Salisbuiy  died ; 

the  bishop  of  Ely  was  banished  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  soon  as  Stephen  fell  into  difficulties,  declared  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  empress^.  The  arrest  of  Bishop  Roger  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  constitutional  event  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  Conquest ;  the  whole  administration  of  the  country 
CivU  war.  ceased  to  work,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  clergy  was  arrayed 
in  opposition  to  the  king.  It  was  also  the  signal  for  the  civil 
war,  which  lasted  with  more  or  less  activity  for  fourteen  years. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  19)  mentions  the  jealousy  of 
the  barons  ;  Ordericus  (xiii.  40)  the  suspicions  df  the  bishop's  fidelity.  The 
count  of  Meulan  is  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  47,  as  the  chief 
accuser. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  ii  §  28)  says,  'Malorum  prae* 
ventus  consilio,  nullam  bonarum  promisslonum  exhibuit  efficaciam.'  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  'Hex  consilio  pravonun  tot  et  tantorum  tarn  verendam 
prostemationem  despiciens,  nihil  eos  impetrare  permisit.'  fol.  223.  The 
Gesta  Stephani,  p.  51,  record  a  penance  done  by  the  king  for  his  attack  on 
the  bishops. 

'  The  arrest  of  the  bishops  took  place  June  24,  1139 ;  the  council  at 
Winchester  August  29  to  Sept.  i.  Earl  Robert  landed  Sept.  30  ;  and 
the  empress  vnth  him.  Stephen  sent  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Count 
Waleran  of  Meulan  to  escort  her.  Bishop  Boger  died  Dec.  1 1 .  The  bishop 
of  Ely  was  displaced  from  his  see  at  the  beginning  of  1 140,  as  soon  pro- 
bably as  the  king  knew  of  Bishop  Soger's  death.  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  223. 
The  bishop  of  Winchester,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  mediate,  took  the 
empress's  side  as  soon  as  Stephen  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  after  the  battle 
of  Lincoln  in  1141.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  43.  He  is  represented  in  the  Gesta 
Stephani,  p.  57,  as  conniviDg  at  the  empress's  designs  from  the  moment  of 
her  landing.  The  election  of  the  empress  as  '  domina  Anglise '  took  place 
April  8,  1 1 41, 
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115.  During  this  time  the  king  was  alternately  a  prisoner  Feudal 

1  1     ,  11.  ill.,      anarchy 

and  a  conqueror,  but  was  never  able  to  restore  the  admmis-  during  the 
trative  machinery ;  the  empress  had  her  turns  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  but  was  never  able  to  make  good  her  title  to  the  crown. 
The  barons  were  in  earnest  only  for  their  own  interests ;  most 
of  them  caring  little  for  either  candidate ;  fighting  on  each  side 
and  purchasing  new  titles  or  privileges  from  both  by  momentary 
support;  supplies  were  raised  from  the  unfortunate  people 
and  clergy.  The  bishops  protested  and  mediated,  but  found 
themselves  powerless  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  collective 
interest  upon  which  they  could  work.  The  result  was  that 
feudal  anarchy  which  had  sometimes  prevailed  abroad,  but 
never  before  in  England.  Stephen  held  his  court  at  London 
at  Whitsuntide,  A.D.  11 40,  but  only  one  bishop,  and  he  a 
foreigner,  attended^.  Henceforth  not  even  the  appearance  of 
ancient  state  was  maintained;  the  solemn  courts  and  corona* 
tion  days  were  given  up ;  the  treasure  was  all  spent ;  the 
king  debased  the  coinage^;  there  was  no  peace  in  the  realm. 
*  It  is  written,'  says  William  of  Newburgh ',  *  of  one  period  Miseries  of 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  people,  "In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  one  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes."  But  it  was  worse  in  England  in  King 
Stephen's  days.  For  because  then  the  king  was  powerless, 
and  the  law  weak  by  i%ason  of  the  king's  powerlessness,  some 
indeed  did  what  was  right  in  their  own  eyes,  but  many  did 
what  by  natural  reason  they  knew  to  be  wrong  all  the  more 
readily,  now  that  the  fear  of  the  law  and  of  the  king  was  taken 
away.  At  first  it  seemed  that  the  realm  was  rent  in  two,  some 
inclining  to  the  king,  some  to  the  empress.  Not  that  either 
king  or  empress  exercised  any  real  control  over  their  party,  but 
that  every  one  for  the  time  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
war.  Neither  of  them  could  exert  command  or  enforce  disci- 
pline ;  both  of  them  allowed  to  their  supporters  every  sort  of 
licence  for  fear  of  losing  them.     The  parties  fought  for  a  long 

^  The  bishop  of  Seez.  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  37.  The  royal 
pomp  had  already  come  to  an  end ;  *  Ubi  autem  ad  Natale,  vel  ad  Pascha 
fiierit,  dicere  non  attinet.'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  223.  Joh.  Salisb.  Poly<ac»'^»"\&, 

*  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34.  *  'W\W."K«w\i,\,  aa» 
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Continued  time  with  alternate  fortune.  As  time  went  on,  wearied  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  luck,  they  somewhat  relaxed  in  energy ;  but 
even  this  made  it  all  the  worse  for  England ;  for  when  the  two 
competitors  were  tired  of  strife  and  willing  to  rest,  the  provincial 
quarrels  of  the  nobles  continued  to  rage.  In  every  province, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  party  struggle,  numbers  of  castles  had 

Peudai  sprung  up.  There  were  in  England  as  many  kings,  tjrrants 
rather,  as  there  were  lords  of  castles  \  each  had  the  power  of 
striking  his  own  coin,  and  of  exercising  like  a  king  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  his  dependents.  And  as  every  one  sought  for 
himself  such  pre-eminence,  that  some  would  endure  no  superior, 
some  not  even  an  equal,  they  fought  amongst  themselves  with 
deadly  hatred,  they  spoiled  the  fairest  regions  with  fire  and 
rapine,  and  in  the  country  which  had  been  once  most  fertile 
they  destroyed  almost  all  the  provision  of  bread.'  The  lamen- 
tations of  the  Peterborough  chronicler  are  as  loud  and  as  distinct : 

The  new  <  All  became  forsworn  anid  broke  their  allegiance ;  for  every  rich 
man  built  his  castles  and  defended  them  against  the  king,  and 
they  filled  the  land  with  castles.  They  greatly  oppressed  the 
wretched  people  by  making  them  work  at  these  castles,  and 
when  the  castles  were  finished  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have 
any  goods,  by  night  and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  women, 
and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
tortured  them  with  pains  imspeakable. . . .  Many  thousands  they 
exhausted  with  hunger. . . .  And  this  state  of  things  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  ever  grew  worse 

The  unlaw-  and  worse.  They  were  continually  levying  an  exaction  from 
the  towns,  which  they  called  tenserie,  and  when  the  miserable 
inhabitants  had  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest  well  walk  a  whole 
day's  journey  nor  ever  shouldest  thou  find  a  man  seated  in  a 
town  or  its  lands  tilled  ^/  John  of  Salisbury  compares  England 
during  this  reign  to  Jerusalem  when  besieged  by  Titus  ^. 

The  struggle,  unlike  most  of  those  civil  wars  which  have 

^  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  iT^j  (ed.  Giles).  ^ 

'  Joh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  vi.  18.     C£  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  33,  41 ;  Hen.  Hunt. 
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devastated  England,  is  redeemed  by  scarcely  any  examj)les  of  Selfish 
loyalty  or  personal  heroism.  Even  the  fidelity  of  Robert  of  great  nobles. 
Gloucester  to  the  interests  of  his  sister  was  an  after-thought, 
and  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  his  distrust  of  Stephen. 
The  patriotic  resistance  offered  by  the  men  of  Yorkshire  to 
the  Scottish  invasion  was  an  act  of  self-defence  against  here- 
ditary enemies,  rather  than  a  hearty  fulfilment  of  a  national 
duty.  Among  the  great  earls  there  is  not  one  whose  course 
can  be  certainly  affirmed  to  have  been  thoroughly  consistent. 
The  earl  of  Chester,  although  whenever  he  prevailed  on  himself 
to  act,  he  took  part  against  Stephen,  fought  rather  on  his  own 
account  than  on  Matilda's ;  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  accepted  the 
title  of  earl  of  Essex  from  both  parties  and  pillaged  both  sides ; 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  a  mighty  man  in  Normandy  as  in  England, 
made  his  alliances  and  asserted  his  neutrality  as  he  pleased. 
His  brother,  the  count  of  Meulan,  whose  advice  had  led  Stephen 
to  attack  the  bishops,  condescended  to  avail  himself  of  the  same 
policy^.     The  action  of  the  clergy  is  scarcely  more  justifiable.  The  clergy 

1..  .     m  ..  f,  1*  XT  t»  TTT*     1  Win  ftt  aroi- 

Aiming  at  the  position  of  an  arbitrator,  Henry  of  Winchester  tration. 

found  himself  arguing  on  each  side  alternately  instead  of  judging : 

and  his  position  was  such  as  to  prevent  Archbishop  Theobald, 

who  seems  to  have  held  consistently,  though  not  energetically, 

to  the  empress,  from  exercising  any  authority  over  his  brethren. 

The  decided  success  of  one  or  other  of  the  competitors  for  the 

crown   might  have  justified  the  clergy  in  either  adhesion  or 

resistance;  but  this  was  wanting*;   no  one  cared  enough  for 

either  Stephen  or  Matilda  to  declare  the  indefeasible  right  of 

either  crowned  king  or  legitimate  succession.     The  citizens  of  Attitude  of 

London,  although  from  inclination  they  probably  would  have 

supported  Stephen,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  empress  and 

offer  for  a  short  time  a  politic  submission'. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  seemed  to  admit  of  no  decision 

save  that  of  military  success  :  and  this  neither  party  was  strong 

enough   to   achieve.     Stephen,  by  destroying  the  government 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  44. 

^  Gresta  Stephani,  pp.  98,  99. 

*  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  §  38  ;  Gesta  Stephani,  ^^.  '\^,^1\ 
Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  225. 
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machinery,  had  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  raising  a  na- 
tional force  ;  and  the  mercenaries  whom  his  heroic  wife  collected 
on  the  continent  alienated  the  people  whom  it  was  his  policy  to 
conciliate.  The  party  of  the  empress,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
mainly  supported  by  the  counties  in  which  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  her  brother  was  strong,  and  by  the  adventurers  whom 
she  could  win  to  her  side  by  promises.  In  vain  did  she  go 
through  the  process  of  election  as  lady  of  England,  hold  her 
courts,  and  issue  her  charters  in  royal  form :  she  had  not 
learned  wisdom  or  conciliation,  and  threw  away  her  opportu- 
nities as  lavishly  as  did  her  rival. 

This  wearisome  story  of  tergiversation  and  selfish  intrigues, 
although  it  scarcely  concerns  constitutional  history  directly,  has 
a  most  important  bearing  indirectly  upon  it,  as  showing  the 
evils  from  which  the  nation  escaped.  It  was  the  period  at 
which  for  once  the  feudal  principle  got  its  own  way  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  in 
repressing  that  principle,  and  it  forced  on  the  nation  and  its 
rulers  those  reforms  by  which  in  the  succeeding  reign  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  result  was  made  impossible. 

The  storm  of  party  warfare,  as  William  of  Newburgh  stated, 
subsided  gradually.  The  changes  in  the  popedom  put  an  end 
to  the  legation  of  Bishop  Henry  ^ ;  the  death  of  Earl  Robert  re- 
moved the  main  stay  of  the  strength  of  the  empress  ^,  and  the 
second  generation  of  combatants  came  into  the  first  ranks  with 
somewhat  freer  hands.  The  exhaustion  of  both  sides  gave  a 
breathing  time,  although  it  was  incompetent  to  restore  the 
national  strength  or  unity.  The  clergy  recovered  their  influence 
first,  and  compelled  the  king  to  guarantee  as  far  as  he  could 
their  personal  safety :  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  disputes  followed, 


^  The  legation  of  Henry  of  Winchester  was  granted  by  Innocent  II, 
who  died  in  1143.  Celestine  II,  who  succeeded  him,  was  hostile  to  Ste- 
phen, and  Lucius  II,  who  followed  in  1 144,  although  friendly  to  the  bishop, 
did  not  renew  his  commission.  Eugenius  III,  who  acted  under  the  advice 
of  S.  Bernard  and  was  generally  opposed  to  Stephen,  gave  the  legation  to 
Archbishop  Theobald  in  or  before  the  year  1150. 

'  Earl  Robert  died  in  1 147 ;  Ann.  Theokesb :  Miles  of  Hereford  ^at 
Christmas,  1143;  J.  Hexham  :  Geoi&ey  de  Mandeville  in  1144;  H.  Hunt. 
£bl.  224, 
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which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  bishops  from  general  politics,  Close  of  the 
and  threw  the  king  and  his  brother  again  more  heartily  to- 
gether^. In  A.D.  1 147  the  preaching  of  the  Crusade  withdrew 
from  England  many  of  the  adventurous  spirits  who  had  been 
disciplined  for  rapine  by  the  late  events^.  In  a.d.  1149  Henry  Eiseof 
of  Anjou,  the  son  of  the  empress,  to  whom  in  his  grandfather's 
time  the  oath  of  fealty  had  been  taken  in  England  and  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  knighted  by  the  king  of  Scots ',  and  a  gathering  of 
the  barons  of  "Western  England,  in  which  the  supporters  of  the 
empress  were  chiefly  found,  threatened  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
But  several  years  elapsed  before  Henry  sa^w  his  opportunity. 
Having  by  his  father's  death  gained  a  firm  standing-groimd  in 
France,  he  added,  by  his  politic  marriage,  the  county  of  Poictou 
and  the  duchy  of  Guienne  to  Anjou  and  Normandy  *.  An  at- 
tempt made  by  Stephen,  with  the  aid  of  Lewis  VII,  to  seize  the 

latter  territory,  was  the  first  note  of  the  renewed  struggle.     In  The  bishops 

Teftise  to 
A.D.  1152  ^  Stephen  proposed  to  the  assembled  bishops  that  his  accept 

son  Eustace  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom.  The  king. 

prelates,  under  the  influence  of  Theobald,  refused,  and  suffered 

forfeiture,  which  however,  with  his  usual  irresolution,  Stephen 

soon  after  recalled.     In  the  following  year  Henry  came  to  Eng-  Hemy  takes 

land  and  raised  a  native  army';  and  the  horrors  of  active  warfare  mand 

were  repeated  :  not  however  on  so  large  a  scale  as  before,  for 

Stephen  was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and  Henry  was  now,  as 

ever,  economical  of  human  life.     A  decisive  battle  accordingly 

was  avoided;  and  when  on  one  occasion  the  two  rivals  stood  fece 

to  face,  the  great  nobles  intervened  and  compelled  them  to  make 

a  truce.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  describing  the  attitude  of 

• 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  225. 

^  See  B.  de  Monte  (Bouquet,  xiii.  291);  Osbem,  De  expugnatione 
Lyxbonensi,  in  the  Memorials  of  Richard  I,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxliv.  sq. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  226 ;  J.  Hexham  (ed.  Baine),  p.  159. 

*  Geoflfrey  of  Anjou  gave  up  Normandy  to  Henry  in  the  summer  of 
1 151  and  died  soon  after.  The  divorce  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor  took  place 
in  March  1152,  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  in  May  following.  H.  de 
Monte  (Bouquet,  xiii.  292). 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  ifol.  226;  Gervase,  c.  1371. 

*  He  crossed  over  to  England  within  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  1 1 53. 
R.  de  Monte.    *  Ne  tamen  hoc  [his  success  against  Stephen  at  Crowmarsh\ 
alienigenae  ascribant  viribus  suis,  nostro  praecipue  m\\i\ie  m\tOc^%\>>ox^    ^<^« 
Salisb.  Poljca*.  vi.  18. 
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the  baronage  on  this  occasion,  shows  how  clearly  he  understood 

Mediation  of  the  real  objects  of  that  body.     '  Then  arose  the  barons,  or  rather 
tlie  barons. 

the  betrayers,  of  England,  treating  of  concord,  although  they 
loved  nothing  better  than  discord :  but  they  would  not  join 
battle,  for  they  desired  to  exalt  neither  of  the  two,  lest  if  the 
one  were  overcome,  the  other  should  be  free  to  govern  them: 
they  knew  that  so  long  as  one  was  in  awe  of  the  other  he  could 
exercise  no  royal  authority  upon  them^.'  The  death  however 
of  Eustace  reduced  Stephen's  stake  in  the  struggle  ^.  The  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  Henry,  moved  at  last  by  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  pope,  made 
a  resolute  effort  for  conciliation,  and  after  some  preliminary 
meetings  a  peace  was  made  at  Wallingford  and  completed  at 
Westminster',  in  which  the  national  claims  for  good  govern- 
ment were  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  an  elaborate  plan  of 
reform  was  drawn  up.  The  result  was  stated  in  the  form  of 
a  treaty  to  settle  the  succession.  Each  of  the  parties  had  some- 
thing to  surrender  and  each  something  to  secure.  Henry  gave 
up  the  present  possession  of  the  throne  in  consideration  of  the 
right  of  succession ;  Stephen,  who  had  other  children  besides 
Eustace,  gave  up  their  title  to  the  crown  to  secure  to  them  the 
continental  estates  which  he  had  possessed  before  his  unlucky 
promotion.  He  adopted  Henry  as  his  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  Henry  did  homage  and  swore  fealty:  and  the 
nobles  on  both  sides  followed,  doing  homage  and  swearing 
fealty  to  both  princes.  The  rights  of  Stephen's  son  William 
were  guaranteed,  and  a  large  augmentation  of  property  promised 


Peace  of 
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*  H.  Hunt.  fol.  227;  Gervase,  1373.* 

^  Eustace  died  in  August,  1153.     Gervase,  c.  1374  ;  K.  de  Monte. 

'  Negotiations  began  at  Wallingford  before  the  death  of  Eustace 
(Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  227,  Gervase,  1374),  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
barons  ;  K.  de  Monte  gives  Nov.  6  as  the  date  of  the  agreement ;  towards 
the  end  of  November  the  king  and  Henry  met  at  Winchester ;  Stephen 
adopted  Henry  as  his  son,  and  both  proceeded  to  London,  where  the 
Westminster  treaty  was  promulgated,  before  Christmas.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1154,  Henry,  at  Oxford,  received  the  fealty  of  the  barons  :  there 
was  a  conference  at  Dunstable  soon  after  on  the  question  of  destroying 
the  castles.  Thence  they  went  into  Kent,  where  Henry,  discovering  a  plot 
against  his  life,  left  Stephen,  and  returned  by  way  of  London  to  Normandy, 
during  Lent.     Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  2i8  ;  Gervase,  cc.  1373-1375. 
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him :  all  the  kinsmen  of  the  royal  family  and  the  clergy  were 
also  bound  to  the  agreement.  Two  significant  clauses  complete 
the  act.  *  In  the  business  of  the  kingdom/  the  king  says,  *  I  will 
work  by  the  counsel  of  the  duke ;  but  in  the  whole  realm  of 
England,  as  well  in  the  duke's  part  as  my  own,  I  will  exercise 
royal  justice  ^.' 

116.  The  scheme  of  reform,  which  was  drawn  up  at  Walling-  ^jlJJ^®™® 
ford  ^,  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  document,  but 
may  be  extracted  from  the  somewhat  rhetorical  accounts  of 
the  contemporary  historians.  The  statement  made  by  Roger 
Hoveden^,  that  Henry,  in  order  to  enforce  the  necessary 
measures,  undertook  the  office  of  justiciar,  is  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggeration, although  he  distinctly  claimed  that  they  should  be 
carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  pacification  * :  and,  when  he  him- 
self became  king,  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  them  as  furnishing 
him  with  a  programme  of  the  restoration  of  order.  They  are 
stated  as  follows,  (i)  The  royal  rights,  which  had  ever3rwhere 
been  usurped  by  the  barons,  are  to  be  resumed  by  the  king. 
(2)  The  estates  which  had  been  seized  by  intruders  are  to  re- 
turn to  the  lawful  owners  who  had  enjoyed  them  in  King  Henry's 
days.      (3)    The  adulterine  or  unlicensed   castles  ^  by  whom- 

*  Foedera,  i.  i8  :  from  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  See  also  Will. 
Newb.  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 

2  Matt.  Paris  (ed.  Wats),  p.  86. 

°  'Bex  Yero  constituit  ducem  justitiarium  Angliae  sub  ipso  et  omnia 
regni  negotia  per  eum  terminabantur.'  Hoveden,  i.  212.  lliis  is  one  of 
the  additions  made  by  Hoveden  to  the  earlier  materials  which  he  was 
using ;  it  has  no  contemporaneous  authority,  and  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
be  true.  Eren  if  it  were  true,  Henry  stayed  in  England  too  short  a  time 
after  the  pacification  to  exercise  any  direct  authority.  John  of  Hexham 
however  says  that  it  was  one  part  of  the  agreement '  quod  Henricus  dux 
negotia  regni  disponeret.'     Ed.  Raine,  p.  272. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  228.  This  was  at  Dunstable  early  in  1154 :  'Displi- 
oebat  enim  duci,  quod  castella  post  mortem  Henrici  regis  in  pessimos  usus 
circumquaque  constructa  non  diruerentur,  sicut  confirmatum  et  sancitum 
fuerat  inter  eos  in  concordiae  firmissimo  foedere.  .  .  .  Quibusdam  tamen 
suorum  castellis  regis  dementia  vel  versutia  parcens,  pacti  communionem 
debilitare  videbatur.  Dux  igitur  super  hoc  regem  angariang,  repulsam 
quidem  passus  est.'     Ibid. 

*  Robert  de  Monte  gives  375  as  the  number;  Bouquet,  xiii.  296.  On 
this  point  John  of  Hexham  ^mishes  further  contemporary  evidence : 
*  Continuo  exiit  edictum  ab  eis  per  omnes  provincias  violentias  comprimi, 
direptiones  interdici,  milites  conductitios  et  sagittarios  exterarum  natiouum. 
a  regno  ejici,  munitionesque  quae  quisque  in  sua  poiaeBe^oxLQ  ^g^M^>  tuqt^atsi 
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The  scheme  soever  erected  during  the  present  reign,  to  the  number  of  eleven 
arrmged  hundred  and  fifteen,  are  to  be  destroyed.  (4)  The  king  is  to 
Stephen  and  restock  the  desolate  country,  employ  the  husbandmen,  and  as  far 
as  possible  restore  agriculture  and  replace  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  impoverished  farmers.  (5)  The  clergy  are  to  have  their 
peace,  and  not  to  be  unduly  taxed.  (6)  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriffs  is  to  be  revived,  and  men  are  to  be  placed  in  the  office 
who  will  not  make  it  a  means  of  gratifying  private  friendship  or 
hatred,  but  will  exercise  due  severity  and  will  give  every  man 
his  own  :  thieves  and  robbers  are  to  be  hanged.  (7)  The  amied 
forces  are  to  be  disbanded  and  provided  for  :  *  the  knights  are 
to  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks  ;*  the  Flemings  are  to  be  relegated  to  their  work- 
shops, there  to  labour  for  their  lords,  instead  of  exacting  labour 
as  lords  from  the  English.  The  general  security  is  to  be  main- 
tained, commerce  to  be  encouraged,  and  a  uniform  coinage  to  be 
struck  ^    This  very  comprehensive  project  throws  great  light  on 

Henrici  regis  construxerat  dirui.     Justitia  ergo  et  pax  ubique  in  regno 
revocata  est.*    Ed.  Raine,  p.  171. 

*  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Balph  de  Diceto,  cc.  527,  528: 
'  Ducem  siquidem  Normannorum  rex  in  filium  arrogavit ;  ei  et  in  eum  jus 
suum  transtulit  et  potestatem,  sibi  quoad  vixerit  regiae  dignitatis  solam 
imaginem  reservavit.  Et  si  propheticum  illud  attenderis,  jam  se  induit 
genitore,  jam  ducem  arrogavit  in  filium.  In  participem  regni,  et  post- 
modum  successorem,  universi  ducem  recipient.  In  rege  ducem,  in  duce 
regem  singuli  venerabuntur.  Et  ut  regem  Stephanum  nunc  regem  intel- 
ligas,  antiqua  regni  privilegia  restaurare  proponit.  Hegalia  passim  a  pro- 
ceribus  usurpata  recipiet,  munitiones  suis  fundatae  temporibus  diruentur, 
quarum  numerus  usque  ad  undecies  centum  quindecim  excrevit.  Ut  autem 
ad  minora  recurras,  praediis  assignabit  colonos,  insularios  aedificiis,  nemo- 
ribus  saltuarios,  feris  ditabit  indagines,  ovibus  decorabit  montana,  pascua 
replebit  armentis.  Clerus  nunc  deraum  dominabitur,  pacis  tranquillitatem 
indicet,  muneribus  sordidis  non  gravabitur,  ab  extraordinariis  vacationem 
habebit.  Defensivae  locorum,  seu  vicecomites,  locis  statuentur  statutis; 
non  in  votum  exercendae  cupiditatis  abibunt,  non  quenquam  ex  odio  per- 
sequentur.  Non  gratificabuntur  amicis,  non  indulgentiis  crimina  subleva- 
bunt,  suum  cuique  reservabunt  ex  integro.  Metu  poenarum  nonnullos 
afficient,  praemiorum  exhortatione  plurimos  excitabunt :  fures  terrebuntur 
in  furca;  praedones  sententia  capitali  plectentur;  milites  caligati  gladios 
suos  in  usum  vomeris  ligonisque  convertent.  A  castris  ad  aratra,  a  tento- 
riis  ad  ergasteria  Flandrensium  plurimi  revocabuntur,  et  quas  nostratibus 
operas  indixerunt,  dominis  suis  ex  necessitate  persolvent.  Quid  multis? 
Ab  excubiis  fatigati  a  communi  laetitia  respirabunt :  innocens  et  quieta 
rusticitas  otio  relevabitur  ;  negotiatores  commerciorum  vicissitudo  locuple- 
tabit.  Forma  publica  percussa  eadem  in  regno  Celebris  erit  ubique  moneta.' 
The  prophecy  of  Merlm  referred  to  is  *  Nocebit  possidenti  ex  impiis  pietas, 
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the  past  as  well  as  on  the  future,  and  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  exact  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution 
are  not  recorded.     It  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  Stephen,  Stephen 
whose  spirit  was  now  broken  ;  and  Henry,  in  a  meeting  at  Dun-  re^ 


8  the 


•mis. 


stable  before  he  left  England,  had  to  urge  the  king  strongly  to 
do  his  duty.  The  last  year  of  the  reign  was  accordingly  devoted 
to  the  undoing  of  the  work  that  seventeen'  years  of  war  and 
anarchy  had  done.  Stephen  had  very  incompletely  performed  He  dies, 
his  task  when  he  died  in  October  1154,  leaving  the  throne,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  without  a  competitor,  to  the 
great  sovereign  who  succeeded  him. 

The  reign  of  Stephen  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  ourConstitu- 
whole  history,  as  exemplifying  the  working  of  causes  and  prin-  portanoe  of 
ciples  which  had  no  other  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  real  reign, 
tendencies.  It  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  general  misery, 
and  a  most  potent  lesson  for  later  times  and  foreign  countries. 
The  moral  and  social  results  of  it  are  indeed  more  distinctly 
traceable  under  Henry  U,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
even  before  the  king's  death  it  had  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  feeling  of  national  unity  among  Normans  and  English,  as  well 
as  an  intense  longing  for  peace.  The  comparative  rarity  of 
notices  touching  the  social  life  of  the  period,  in  the  historical 
memorials  of  the  reign,  render  it  difficult  to  form  any  minute 
conclusions  on  the  material  growth  of  the  nation.  But  that  it 
was  a  period  of  great  social  change  there  can  be  no  question, 
when  we  compare  the  reign  that  followed  it  with  the  three 
reigns  that  preceded  it.  Some  part  of  the  result  is  of  course 
owing  to  the  equal  government  and  lasting  peace  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I:  but  it  would  be  to  disregard  the  consistent  lessons 
of  all  history,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  terrible  discipline 
of  anarchy,  prolonged  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which, 

donee  sese  genitore  induerit.'  Geoff.  Mon.  vii.  3.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  thus  given  by  Hobert  de  Monte  :  *  Quod  dux  post  mortem  regis, 
si  eum  superviveret  pacifice  et  absque  contradictione  regnum  haberet ; 
juratum  est  etiam  quod  possessiones  quae  direptae  erant  ab  invasoribus  ad 
antiquos  et  legitimos  possessores  revocarentur,  quorum  fuerant  tempore 
Henrici  optimi  regis.  De  castellis  etiam  quae  post  mortem  praedicti  regis 
£fkcta  fuerant,  ut  everterentur,  quorum  multitudo  ad  CCOLXXY,  evm^s&scECL 
excreverat.'     Bouquet,  xiii.  296. 
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Advance  of  the  pressure  of  the  legal  government  being  removed,  opportunity 
was  given  for  every  sort  of  development  and  combination^  had 
no  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  men  in  general  to  the  sources  of 
their  strength  and  the  causes  of  their  weakness.  Although  the 
annalists  tell  mainly  of  the  feudal  usurpations  and  oppressions, 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  in  the  town  populations, 
where  feudal  rule  was  exercised  under  more  restriction  and 
with  less  impunity,  an  important  advance  towards  liberty  re- 
sulted from  the  abeyance  of  government;  or  at  least  that  the 
municipal  unity  was  able  so  far  to  hold  its  own  as  to  prevent 
disintegration  in  one  of  the  rising  elements  of  society.  But 
this  is  an  inference  from  later  events  rather  than  a  distinctly 
recorded  feet  of  the  reign. 

Close  of  the  The  Norman  period  closes  with  the  accession  of  Henry  II, 
whose  statesmanlike  activity,  whose  power  of  combining  and 
adapting  that  which  was  useful  in  the  old  systems  of  govern- 
ment with  that  which  was  desirable  and  necessary  under  the 
new,  gives  to  the  policy  which  he  initiated  in  England  almost 
the  character  of  a  new  creation. 


CHAPTEE   XL 

ADMINISTRATION   DTJBING  THE   NORMAN   PERIOD. 

117.  New  character  of  the  constitution. — 118.  The  king. — 119.  The  roy&l 
household. — 120.  The  justiciar. — 121.  The  chancellor. — 122.  The  great 
officers. — 123.  The  national  council. — 124.  Earls,  barons,  and  knights. 
— 125.  Legislative,  judicial,  and  other  business  of  the  courts. — 126.  The 
Exchequer.— 127.  The  Curia  Regis.— 128.  The  popular  courts.— 129.  The 
Manor  and  Honour. — 130.  Boyal  demesne  and  forests. — 131.  The 
boroughs. — 132.  The  labourer. — 133.  The  army. — 134.  Innovation  or 
development. 

117.  The  reigns  of  the  Cc«iqneror  and  his  three  successors,  Newcha- 
besides  the  political  interest  which  they  possess  as  the  period  constitution 
of  the  trial  and  failure  of  feudality,  have  another  distinct  mark  times, 
in  English  history,  partly  it  is  true  resulting  from  the  former. 
The  Norman  period,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  the  epoch  of  the 
growth  of  a  new  administrative  system,  having  the  source  of  its 
strength  in  the  royal  power.  The  constitution  of  this  system 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  earlier  and  later  times.  In  the 
earlier  history,  constitutional  life  seems  to  show  itself  first  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  society,  and  to  rise  by  slow  degrees  and 
unequal  impulses  towards  the  higher ;  in  the  later  history,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  governmental  system  ^  maintained  by 
regulating  the  balance  between  popular  liberty  and  admini- 
strative pressure.  The  foundation  of  the  administrative  system 
marks  the  period  that  intervenes :  and  this  foimdation  was  the 
work  of  these  four  reigns.  In  attempting  a  sketch  of  the 
machinery  which  was  created  or  developed  for  making  good 
the  hold  of  the  king  upon  the  nation,  we  must  adopt  a  different 
arrangement  from  that  under  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  poUty 
was  examined  in  a  former  chapter ;   and  \>©gkSiXiYB%  'wiiScL  *^^ 
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Plan  of  the  person  and  office  of  the  king,  descend  gradually  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  subject  and  the  lowest 
form  of  collective  organisation.  For,  under  the  new  system, 
it  is  from  the  person,  the  household,  the  court,  and  the  council, 
of  the  king  that  all  constitutional  power  radiates  ;  and  in  very 
many  respects  both  the  machinery  and  the  terminology  of 
government  bear,  down  to  the  present  day,  marks  of  their 
origin  in  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace. 

Character  of      118.   The   Norman   idea   of  royalty   was   very   comprehen- 

the  Norman  sive  3    it  practically  combined  all  the  powers  of  the  national 
period.*  ,  _^ 

sovereignty,  as  they  had  been  exercised  by  Edgar  and  Canute, 

with  those  of  the  feudal  theory  of  monarchy,  which  was  ex- 
emplified at  the  time  in  France  and  the  Empire ;  and  it  dis- 
carded the  limitations  which  had  been  placed  on  either  system, 
in  England  by  the  constitutional  action  of  the  witan,  and  on 
the  Continent  by  the  usurpations  or  extorted  immunities  of  the 
feudatories.  The  king  is  accordingly  both  the  chosen  head  of 
the  nation  aud  the  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  of  the  land  :  he 
is  the  source  of  justice  and  the  ultimate  resource  in  appeal  for 
such  equity  as  he  is  pleased  to  dispense ;  the  supreme  judge 
of  his  own  necessities  and  of  the  method  to  be  taken  to  supply 
them.  He  is  in  fact  despotic,  for  there  is  no  force  that  can 
constitutionally  control  him,  or  force  him  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions to  which,  for  his  own  security,  or  for  the  regular 
despatch  of  business,  he  may  have  been  pleased  to  pledge 
Important  himself.  If  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror  had  succeeded 
irregularity  one  another  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  inheritance,  there  can  be 

in  siioces* 

sion.  no  doubt  but  that  the  forms  as  well  as  the  reality  of  ancient 

liberty  would  hav^  perished.  Owing  to  the  necessity  however 
under  which  each  of  them  lay,  of  making  for  himself  a  title  in 
default  of  hereditary  right,  the  ancient  framework  was  not  set 
aside ;  and  perfunctory  as  to  a  grea,t  extent  the  forms  of  election 
and  coronation  were,  they  did  not  lose  such  real  importance 
as  they  had  possessed  earlier,  but  furnished  an  important  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  recognition 
of  the  duties  of  the  king. 
The  crown,  then  continues  to  be  elective  :  the  form  of  corona- 
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tion  is  duly  performed  :  the  oath  of  good  government  is  taken,  Election  and 
and  the  promises  of  the  oath  are  exemplified  in  the  form  of 
charters.  Of  these  charters  only  those  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen 
are  preserved ;  the  document  called  the  charter  of  William  the 
Conqueror  being  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  composed  of  several  fragments  of  his  legislation  thrown 
together  in  the  traditional  form.  The  recognition  of  the  king 
by  the  people  was  effected  by  the  formal  acceptance  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  person  whom  the  national  council  had  elected,  by 
the  acts  of  homage  and  fealty  performed  by  the  tenants-in-chief, 
and  by  the  general  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  upon  the  whole 
people,  and  taken  by  every  freeman  once  at  least  in  hie  life. 
The  theory  that  by  a  reversal  of  these  processes,  that  by  re^  RiKhtof  ' 
nunciation  of  homage,  by  absolution  from  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  the  rights  conferred  by  consecration 
had  been  forfeited,  the  person  so  chosen  could  be  set  aside,  was, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  competition  for  the  throjie,  kept  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  in  the  speech  of  Henry 
of  "Winchester,  proposing  the  election  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  it 
is  explicitly  stated  ^.  The  captivity  of  Stephen  is  alleged  as  a 
sentence  of  the  judgment  of  God,  not  less  convincing  than  the  legal 
result  of  trial  by  battle  :  on  this,  as  the  summary  decision  of  the  Argument 
Almighty,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  made  to  depend,^  but  the  election  of 
neglect  of  the  solemn  promises  of  good  government  is  forcibly 
dwelt  upon  as  the  justification  of  that  decision.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  taken  to  Stephen  is  not  mentioned,  because  the 
previous  oath  taken  to  Matilda  in  her  father's  reign  is  specially 
insisted  on.  This  declaration,  although  like  the  charters  them- 
selves it  was  meant  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  stands 
on  record  as  an  important  statement  of  principle :  it  was 
met  by  Stephen's  friends  not  by  counter  allegations,  but  by 
intercessions  :  neither  his  misconduct  nor  the  legality  of  his 
punishment  is  formally  denied.  Yet  against  this  significant 
circumstance  must  be  set  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  crown  the  empress ;  the  legate  himself  simply  proposes  that 

*  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  lii.  ^  t^^ 
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she  should  be  elected  lady  of  England  and  Normandy.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  consecration  which  she  had  once  received 
as  empress  ^  might  be  regarded  as  superseding  the  necessity  of 
a  new  ceremony  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  so 
long  as  Stephen  was  alive  and  not  formally  degraded,  the  right 
conferred  on  him  by  coronation  was  regarded  as  so  far  inde- 
feasible that  no  one  else  could  be  allowed  to  share  it. 

But  whilst  the  elective  principle  was  maintained  in  its  fulness 
where  it  was  necessary  or  possible  to  maintain  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  inheritance  by  primo- 
geniture, was  recognised  as  co-ordinate.  The  dying  orders  of 
the  Conqueror  were  so  worded  as  neither  to  deny  the  elective 
right  of  the  English  nation,  nor  to  annul  the  inchoate  claims 
of  his  eldest  son,  even  when  he  intended  to  evade  both  \  The 
arrangement  made  by  William  Rufus  and  Duke  Erobert  at  Caen 
in  A.D.  109 1,  that  each  should  be  heii^  to  the  other  in  case  of 
his  dying  childless  ^,  proves  that  something  more  was  involved 
than  the  ancient  principle  of  the  eligibility  of  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  house ;  that  a  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown 
was  supposed  to  reside  in  its  wearer,  and  that  the  inheritance 
of  England  was  not  materially  distinguished  from  that  of 
Normandy.  True,  the  recognition  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
by  his  barons  was  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  king 
of  England  by  his  witan ;  but  in  Normandy  the  right  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  established  by  the  precedents  of  many 
generations.  The  measures  taken  by  Henry  I  for  securing  the 
crown  to  his  own  children,  whilst  they  prove  the  acceptance 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  prove  also  the  importance  of 
strengthening  it  by  the  recognition  of  the  elective  theory.  He 
did  not  go  so  far  as  his  contemporaries  in  France  and  the 
Empire,  and  actually  obtain  the  formal  election  and  coronation 
ef  his  heir;  but  in  A.D.  11 16,  in  a  great  council  at  Salisbury, 
homage  was  done  and  oaths  of  fealty  taken  to  his  son  William  * ; 

*  Flop.  Wig.  A.D.  1 1 14. 

•  *  Neminem  Anglici  regni  constituo  heredem,  sed  aetemo  Conditori  Cujas 
sum  et  in  Cujus  manu  sunt  omnia  illud  commendo :  non  enim  tan  turn 
decuB  hereditario  jure  possedi.'    Ord.  Vit.  vii.  15. 

'  FloT,  Wig,  A  J).  1091.  *  ¥lor.  Wig.  a.d.  1116. 
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in  A.D.  1 1 26,  at  London,  the  whole  council  of  the  kingdom  paths  three 
swore  that  if  the  king  should  die  without  a  male  heir  the  to  the 
empress  should  be  maintained  in  possession  of  the  realm  of 
England  ^ ;  a  similar  oath,  in  a.d.  i  i  3  i  ,  was  taken  at  North- 
hampton 2 ;  and  after  the  birth  of  Henry  II,  which  occurred  in 
A.D.  1 133,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Roger  of  Hoveden  that 
the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  of  the  whole  of  the  king's 
dominions  swore  fealty  to  the  empress  and  her  little  son  whom 
he  appointed  to  be  king  after  him '.  In  like  manner,  in  a.d. 
1 152,  Stephen  demanded  the  recognition  of  Eustace  as  his  heir, 
and  even  went  so  far,  no  doubt  under  pressure  applied  by 
Lewis  VII,  as  to  insist  that  he  should  be  anointed  and  crowned*. 
He  was  indeed  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  resolution  of  Stephen  fails 

to  secui^ 

the  bishops,  but  Constance,  the  wife  of  Eustace,  is  said  in  after  the  crown 
days  to  have  borne  the  title  of  queen '  j  and  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  the  adoption  of  Henry  II  by  Stephen, 
under  the  treaty  of  Wallingford,  shows  that  the  rule  commonly 
adopted  in  the  descent  of  fiefs  was  becoming  the  accepted  theory 
of  succession  in  the  case  of  the  crown  also. 

The  importance  attaching  to  the  position  of  the  queen  is  not  The  queen, 
a  novelty  of  the  Norman  period ;  the  history  of  Eadburga,  the 
treacherous  wife  of  Brihtric',  had  given  it  a  peculiar  interest 

*  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1126 ;  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  2. 

*  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  6 :  *  Priscam  fidem  apud  eos  qui 
dederant  novavit,  ab  his  qui  non  dederant  accepit.' 

'  Hoveden,  i.  187  :  *  Fecit  archiepiscopos  et  comites  et  barones  totius 
suae  dominationis  jurare  fidelitates  Matildi  imperatrici  filiae  suae,  et 
Henrico  filio  ejus  adhuc  minimo,  et  constituit  eum  regem  post  se.' 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  227  ;  Gerv.  cc.  I37.3-I375'     See  above,  p.  331. 

*  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ix.  385.  The  only  evidence  that  I  can  find 
for  the  statement  is  contained  in  two  letters,  one  of  the  viscount  of  Beziers, 
the  other  of  the  common  council  of  Toulouse,  in  which  she  is  so  spoken  ofl 
Bouquet,  xvi.  69,  71. 

*  According  to  Asser,  who  cites  Alfred  as  his  authority,  the  West-Saxons,  '\ 
after  the  misconduct  of  Eadburga,  refused  to  allow  to  the  king's  wife  the 
name  or  position  of  queen :  and  Ethelwulf  s  second  marriage,  together 
with  the  coronation  and  queenly  title  of  his  wife  Judith,  was  one  ground 
of  his  being  set  aside  by  Ethelbald  in  856.  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  471.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been  in  Wessex,  Ethelswitha  the  wife  of  Bmrhred  was 
crowned  queen  of  Mercia  (C.  T).  ccxcix).  Eadgifu  the  wife  of  Edward 
the  Elder  subscribes  charters  only  as  mater  regis.  Elfthrytha  the  wicked 
wife  of  Edgar  subscribes  charters  as  queen.  Emma  the  wife  of  Ethelred 
was  also  queen,  and  the  rite  of  crowning  the  queen  ai^ij^eosa  m  \>ti!&  Tv^wslii& 
from  this  time.    Possibly  some  tradition  of  \&e  oVd  '^xeyi^'ci^  tca;^  \\as<9^ 
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many  centuries  earlier :  and  Judith  the  wife  of  Ethelwulf  had  re- 
ceived a  very  solemn  cousecration  from  the  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
The  queens  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  I,  and  Stephen 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  their  husbands'  reigns. 
The  wives  of  the  first  two  of  these  Jdngs  received  special  coro- 
nation apart  from  their  husbands^;  they  held  considerable  estates 
which  they  administered  through  their  own  officers,  and  which 
were  frequently  composed  of  escheated  honours  ;  they  had 
their  own  chancellors  ^ ;  they  acted  occasionally  as  regents  or 
guardians  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  with 
authority  which,  if  it  did  not  supersede  that  of  the  justiciar, 
had  at  least  an  honorary  precedence  ^  The  payment  of  queen's 
gold,  that  is  of  a  mark  of  gold  to  the  queen  out  of  every  hundred 
marks  of  silver  paid,  in  the  way  of  fine  or  other  feudal  incident, 
to  the  king,  even  if  it  is  not  recognisable  in  Domesday,  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I  *.  The  acknowledged 
importance  of  her  position,  the  real  power  and  influence  with 
wliich  she  was  trusted,  is  in  somewhat  marked  contrast  with 
the  treatment  of  the  king^s  heir.  Whether  it  was  to  avoid 
the  jealousy  of  the  barons,  or  to  limit  the  ambition  of  the  pre- 
sumptive successor,  neither  William  the  Conqueror  nor  Henry  I 
seems  to  have  given  to  his  son  a  separate  establishment  by  way 
of  appanage  ^     The   daughters   also  were   as  a  rule   dowered 


led  Lewis  YII  to  insist  so  strongly  on  the  coronation  of  his  daughter 
when  married  to  the  heir  of  the  English  crown.  See  Robertson,  Essays, 
pp.  166-171 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  565  ;  iii.  48 ;  iv.  179. 

^  The  wife  of  the  Conqueror  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  York, 
at  Whitsuntide  1068.  Flor.  Wig.  The  coronation  of  Matilda  the  wife  of 
Henry  I,  by  Anselm,  Nov.  ii,  11 00,  and  that  of  Adeliza  his  second  wife, 
Jan.  29, 1 1 21,  by  Archbishop  Ralph,  are  also  specially  noticed.  Matilda,  Ste- 
phen's queen,  was  crowned  at  Canterbury  with  her  husband;  Gerv.  c.  1588. 

^  Bernard  bishop  of  S.  David's  was  chancellor  to  Matilda  the  first  wife 
of  Henry  I,  and  Godfrey  of  Bath  to  his  second.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1115  ; 
Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1123. 

*  Matilda  the  wife  of  Henry  I,  acting  with  the  *  common  counsel*  of 
the  nobles  in  the  king's  absence,  sent  Archbishop  Ralph  to  Rome  in  11 16. 
Eadmer,  p.  118;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1116.  Charters  issued  by  her  are  in 
Elmham,  p.  354 ;  Mon.  Angl.  i.  24a ;  and  Hist.  Abend,  ii.  98 ;  cf.  p.  104. 
Stephen's  queen  negotiated  and  commanded  during  his  captivity,  and  so  £»r 
maintained  the  party  of  her  husband  that  it  fell  to  pieces  on  her  death. 

*  Madox,  Exchequer,  p.  240 ;  Eyton's  Shropshire,  xii.  156.  It  is  probably 
the  Gersumma  reginae  of  Domesday,  i.  154,  238.   See  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  1 72-1 75. 

'  WnUam.  the  son  of  Henry  1  ^d  ho^e^esc  laaxib  ^«m\&,  v^^ax^qUy  ^  ^ 
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with  treasure,  not  with  land.  The  illegitimate  sons  of  Henry  I  The  kings 
were  however  largely  endowed,  one  of  them  receiving  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  earldom  ^  :  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  king 
in  the  second  degree  were  favoured  in  the  same  way^.  But 
the  rebellion  of  Robert  against  the  Conqueror,  and  the  youth 
of  the  etheling  William,  may  perhaps  explain  more  naturally 
the  apparent  over-caution  of  the  father  in  each  case. 

119.  The  great  officers  of  the  household  form  the  first  circle  Great 
round  the  throne,  and  furnish  the  king  with  the  first  elements  the  house- 
of  a  ministry  of  state.  There  is  from  the  very  first  some  dif- 
ficulty in  drawing  the  line  that  separates  their  duties  as  servants 
of  the  court  from  their  functions  as  administrators  ;  a  difficulty 
which  is  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  deficiency  of  early 
records,  but  appears  partly  to  be  the  result  of  a  growing  policy. 
It  may  also  have  arisen  partly  from  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  distinct  systems. 

The  four  indispensable  servants  of  the  primitive  household  The  four 

necessary 

are  enumerated  in  the  Salian  law,  as  the  major,  infert<yry  scantio,  servants. 

and  mariscalcus^.     The  first  of  these  answers  to  the  praefectus 

or  heah-gerefa  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  second  to  the  dapifer 

or  discthegn ;  the  scantio  to  the  pincerna  or  cup-bearer ;  the      ChiJ^ 

mariscalcus  to  the  horsthegn  or  strator*.    In  this  early  arrange- 

father*s  representative :  two  of  which  are  given  by  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, p.  clxxix ;  others  are  in  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  j6,  and  in  Elm< 
ham's  Chronicle,  pp.  353,  354. 

^  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  had  the  earldom  conferred  by  his  father, 
but  the  lordship  of  Gloucester,  on  which  the  title  was  based,  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Kobert  Fitz-Hamon.  Beginald 
earl  of  Cornwall  got  his  earldom  in  the  struggles  of  Stephen's  reign  ; 
according  to  the  Gesta  Stephani,  by  marriage  (pp.  65,  66) ;  according 
to  William  of  Malmesbury,  by  the  gift  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucester ; 
Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34. 

^  Of  this  Stephen  is  himself  the  most  important  instance. 

'  Lex  Salica  (Herold^s  Text),  xi.  6.  The  Capitula  Remedii  mention  the 
camerarius,  buticularius,  senescalcus,  judex  publicus,  and  conestabulus. 
The  Alemannic  law  enumerates,  '  seniscalcus.  mariscalcus,  cocus,  and  pistor.* 
The  *  seniscalcus '  is  said  to  mean  the  senior  servant.  Waitz,  D.Y.  G.  ii.. 
401 ;  iii.  420. 

*  The  praefectus  or  praepositus  of  the  king's  household,  his  steward  or 
gerefa,  occurs  occasionally  in  Bede  :  Redfrith  is  praefectus  to  Egbert  king 
of  Kent  (H.  E.  iv.  i)  ;  he  is  apparently  the  cyninges-gerefa  of  the  laws ; 
Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  599.  The  discthegn  or  dapifer  is  mentioned  in  the 
Cod.  Dipl.  dccxv,  dcccviii,  &c.  Oslac  the  yincema  of  Etli^V^w^  "^^a  -s^ffift 
his  &ther-iD-law ;  and  several  others  who  bore  the  aaxna  \\\\<&  9X^  n^sDio^T^K^ 
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)ffioer8  of  ment  may  be  traced  the  germ  of  later  differences,  for  the  prae- 
ingian  fectus  and  the  strator,  the  master  of  the  household  and  the 
master  of  the  horse,  must  have  forced  their  way  into  public 
duties  much  earlier  than  the  caterer  and  the  butler.  The  Karo- 
lingian  court  had  a  slightly  different  rule :  the  four  chief 
officers  are  the  marshal,  the  steward,  the  butler,  and  the 
chamberlain^;  the  major  of  the  old  law  disappearing,  and 
his  functions  devolving,  as  we  know  from  later  history,  partly 
on  the  dapifer,  seneschal  or  steward,  and  partly  on  the 
chamberlain  or  accountant.  The  latter  distribution  of  dignity 
was  permanent,  and  was  observed,  with  some  modifications, 
down  to  the  latest  days  of  the  Empire,  in  the  electoral  body, 
where  the  Count  Palatine  was  high  steward,  the  duke  of 
Saxony  marshal,  the  king  of  Bohemia  cup-bearer,  and  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  chamberlain.  A  similar  system  had 
been  borrowed  by  the  Norman  dukes  from  their  titular  masters  : 
Normandy  had  its  steward  or  seneschal, — for  whom  even 
the  name  of  comes  palatinus^  is  claimed, — its  cup-bearer,  its 
constable,  and  its  chamberlain ;  and  these  had  become,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  early,  hereditary  grand  seijeanties.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  William  Fitz-Osbern  was,  as  his  father 
had  been,  dapifer  and  comes  palaiii.  The  chamberlainship  was 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Tankerville ;  the  lords  of  Hommet 
f  the^Nbr^*  ^^^^  hereditary  constables.  The  royal  household  in  England 
lan  kings,  reproduced  the  ducal  household  of  Normandy,  and  under  the 
same  conditions ;  for  although  the  exact  dates  for  ihe  foundation 
of  the  offices  cannot  be  ^ven,  nor  even  a  satisfactory  list  of  their 
early  holders,  it  would  seem  certain  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  the  high  stewardship  had  become  hereditary 

The  strator  or  staller  was  a  more  important  person  :  Alfred  the  strator  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  mentioned  by  Flor.  "Wig.  a.d.  1052  ;  and  Osgod 
Clapa  the  staller,  ibid.  a.d.  1047.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  108-111. 

*  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hojftrer&ssimg,  i.  189.  The  dispensator  of  Harold  is 
mentioned  by  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1040 ;  Kemble  identifies  him  with  the  came* 
rarius  or  cubicularius,  who  occasionally  appears  in  the  charters  ;  Saxons,  ii 
107.  Robert  the  dispensator  of  the  Conqueror  is  mentioned  by  Ord.  Vit. 
viii.  8,  and  in  Domesday ;  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  478. 

^  Stapleton  (Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normanuiae,  vol.  i.  p.  xvii)  gives  an  extract 
from  a  cartulary  of  Trinity,  Rouen,  of  ajd.  1068,  which  speaks  of  William 
F'ltZ'OBhem,  *  dapiferi,  qui  comes  erat  palatii.' 
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in  the  house  of  Leicester,  the  office  of  constable  in  the  descendants 

of  Miles  of  Hereford,  that  of  chamberlain  in  the  family  of  Vere, 

and  the  butlership  in  that  of  Albini^.     But  whilst  these  offices  Thejiace of 

were  becoming  hereditary,  the  duties  which  had  originally  be-  officers 

longed  to  them  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  another  class  of  new  officiais. 

ministers,  whose  titles  cause  a  sort  of  duplication  of  official 

nomenclature  which  is  somewhat  puzzling,  and  which  even  to 

the  present  day  occasionally  causes  confdsion^     The  justiciar, 

the  treasurer,  and  the  marshal  take  their  places  besides  the 

high  steward,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  constable.     Not  that  the  The  offices 

history  of  these  offices  is  in  exact  conformity :  the  constable,  as  ferent 

l(mg  as  he  exists  at  all,  retains  no  small  share  of  his  ancient  ' 

powers  j  the  high  steward,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  every  one  of 

^  Tt  is  however  to  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  names  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  several  persons  at  once  ;  there  are  certainly  several  dapiferi 
and  pincernae  at  the  same  time.  These  were  honorary  distinctions  pro- 
bably, although  they  may  in  some  instances  have  been  grand  serjeanties. 
The  dignity  that  emerges  ultimately  may  be  the  chief  of  each  order ;  the 
high  steward,  the  great  butler,  the  lord  nigh  chamberlain.  In  later  times, 
when  these  oflSces  had  long  become  hereditary,  and  substitutes  for  their 
holders  were  required,  they  were  instituted  with  special  reference  to  the 
household  ;  the  lord  steward  of  the  household  and  the  lord  chamberlain  are 
still  court  officials.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  when  the  ministerial  offices  were  founded. 

"  The  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii  contains  a  document  of  the  age  of  Henry  II, 
called  •  Constitutio  domus  regis  de  procurationibus,*  which  gives  the  daily 
allowances  of  the  several  inmates  of  the  palace  :  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
and  domestic  servants  and  great  officers  of  state  are  mingled  in  amusing 
disorder.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  most  important  particulars  for 
our  present  purpose  :  (i)  the  chancellor  has  associated  with  him  a  Magister 
Scriptorii ;  (2)  the  dapifer,  who  has  the  same  allowance  as  the  chancellor, 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  magister  dispensator  panis,  a  dericm 
expensae  panis,  and  a  company  of  bakers ;  (3)  the  larder  has  its  staff  of 
ofBcials,  cooks  and  kitchen-servants ;  (4)  the  buttery,  under  the  magister 
pincema,  whose  allowance  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  steward  and  chancellor, 
has  under  him  a  magister  dispensator  huteleriae,  with  several  subordinates, 
and  four  'escantioues;'  (5)  the  master  chamberlain,  the  treasurer,  the 
constable,  and  the  master  marshal  have  the  same  allowances  as  the  steward 
and  chancellor ;  (6)  under  the  master  marshal  John  (the  ancestor  of  the 
earls  marshal  of  later  times)  are  four  marshals,  who  again  have  servants 
of  their  own.  This  will  account  for  the  numbers  of  officers  who  bear  t^e 
same  names.  It  exhibits  further  the  retention  of  the  primitive  names  in 
the  now  overgrown  establishment  of  the  palace.  Probably  all  the  heads  of 
departments  were  important  men.  Boger  the  Larderer  was  made  a  bishop 
by  Henry  I,  a  fact  which  does  not  show  that  the  king  bestowed  a  bishopric 
on  a  mere  servant,  but  that  a  person  who  was  qualified  to  be  a  bi&koi^  ^\ 
not  scruple  to  undertake  the  office  of  larderer. 


the  office. 
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his  really  important  functions  transferred  to  the  justiciar ;  the 
office  of  marshal  becomes  hereditary,  those  of  justiciar  and 
treasurer  continue  to  be  filled  by  nomination  or  even  by  pur- 
chase; and  only  those  offices  which  escape  the  dangers  of 
hereditary  transmission  continue  to  have  a  real  constitutional 
importance. 
Growth  of  120.  The  chief  minister  of  the  Normaii  kings  is  the  person 
ship.  to  whom  the  historians  and  later  constitutional  writers  give  the 

name  oi  justiciarius,  with  or  without  the  prefix  summus  or  capi- 
talis\  The  growth  of  his  functions  was  gradual,  and  even  the 
history  of  the  title  is  obscure ;  for  it  is  often  bestowed  on  officers 
who,  although  they  discharged  the  functions  which  at  a  later 
period  were  attached  to  it,  are  not  so  styled  by  contemporaries 
or  in  formal  documents.  The  office  appears  fii-st  as  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  kingdom  or  vice -royalty  exercised  during  the  king's 
Holders  of  absence  from  England.  In  this  capacity  William  Fitz-Osbern 
the  steward  of  Normandy,  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  acted  during  the 
Conqueror's  visit  to  the  Continent  in  1067 ;  they  were  left,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Poictiers,  the  former  to  govern  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  latter  to  hold  rule  in  Kent,  in  the  king's  stead, 
*vice  sua;'  Florence  of  Worcester  describes  them  as  *custodes 
Angliae,'  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  gives  to  their  office  the  name  of 
*  praefectura^.'  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  William  Fitz- 
Osbern,  at  least,  was  left  in  his  charactef  of  steward,  and  that 
the  Norman  seneschalship  was  thus  the  origin  of  the  English 
justiciarship.  In  1074,  when  the  king  was  again  in  Normandy, 
William  of  Wareune  and  Eichard  of  Bienfaite  were  left  in  charge 
of  England  ;  to  these  Ordericus^,  who  lived  a  generation  later, 
gives  the  title  'praecipui  Angliae  justitiarii ; '  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  as  yet  was  definitely  attached 
to  a  particular  post.  On  another  occasion  the  office  seems  to 
have  been  conmiitted  to  Lanfranc*,  Gosfrid  of  Coutances,  and 

'  It  is  observable  that  in  the  ordinance  referred  to  in  the  last  note  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  justiciar.  He  was  not  in  that  capacity  a  member  of 
the  household,  although  the  chancellor  was. 

*  Will.  Pict.  ed.  Maseres,  p.  151 ;  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  i ;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1067. 
»  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  14. 

*  Dogdale,  Orig.  Jurid.  20,  quoted  in  Foss's  Judges,  i.  1 1 ;  Idber  Elieoflis, 
ed,  Stewart,  i.  pp.  256-260.    The  author  o^  the  life  of  Lanfranc,  Milo 
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Robert  of  Mortain.     In  all  these  cases,  although  the  function  Question  as 

...  i-Tii  T  ,,...  ,  to  the  title 

discharged  was  one  which  belonged  to  the  later  justiciar,  and  borne, 
they  are  accordingly  stages  in  the  development  of  that  office,  it 
would  seem  safer  to  give  to  the  persons  employed  the  more 
general  name  of  lieutenant  or  vicegerent.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  they  held  any  such  position  during  the  king  s 
presence  in  England,  or  that  they  exercised  even  in  his  absence 
supreme  judicial  functions  to  the  exclusion  of  other  great 
officers  of  the  court.  In  the  placitum  held  at  Pennenden  in 
1075  Gosfrid  acted  as  president  of  the  court,  and  in  similar 
trials  touching  the  rights  of  Ely  and  Rochester  Odo  of  Bayeux 
appeared  ii^,the  same  position  ^ 

Under  William  Rufus  the  functions  of  the  confidential  minister  Holders  of 
were  largely  extended  ;  the  office  became  a  permanent  one,  and  under  Wii- 
included  the  direction  of  the  whole  judicial  and  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  the  king,  who  had 
no  great  aptitude  for  any  other  business  than  that  of  war,  was 
inclined  at  first  to  throw  the  cares  of  government  on  his  uncle 
Odo  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  William  of  S.  Carileph  ;  to  these 
prelates  later  writers  give  the  title  of  justiciar^.  But  their  treason 
opened  the  king's  eyes  to  the  imprudence  of  trusting  so  great 
authority  to  sucli  powerful  and  ambitious  personages.  Ranulf 
Flambard,  who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  chief  adviser^,  seems 
to  have  earned  his  master's  confidence  by  his  ingenious  and  un- 
scrupulous devices  for  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and  he  may 
be  looked  on  as  the  first  consolidator  of  the  functions  of  the  office. 

Crispin,  a  contemporary  of  Anselm,  seems  to  imply  the  same  thing: 
*  Quando  gloriosus  rex  Willelmus  morabatur  in  Normannia,  Lanfrancus 
erat  princeps  et  custos  Angliae,  subjectis  sibi  omnibus  principibus,  et 
juvantibuB  in  his  quae  ad  defensionem  et  dispositionem  vel  pacem  perti- 
nebant  regni,  secundum  leges  patriae.'  cap.  15. 

^  At  Pennenden,  in  1075  (above,  p.  277),  Gosfrid  of  Coutances  must 
have  been  acting  as  justiciar;  he  is  described  in  the  Textus  Boffensis  as 
'  qui  in  loco  regis  fuit  et  justitiam  illam  tenuit.'  Ang.  Sac.  i.  335.  For  the 
Bochester  and  Ely  cases  see  Ang.  Sac.  i.  339 ;  Liber  Eliensis  (ed.  Stewart), 

i.  352. 

*  *Odo  episcopus  Bajocensis,  justitiarius  et  princeps  totius  Angliae.* 
Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  212.  'Willelmo  Dunelmensi  episcopo  commendata  erat 
rerum  publicarum  administratio.'     W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  iv.  §  306. 

'  'Summus  regiarum  procurator  opum  et  justitiarius  &ct\»«)St'     Ot^« 
Yit.  X.  18.     '  Begiae  voluntatis  maximuB  exsecutoT.*    '£l8y^axi€c/v^.^*C3l. 
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roer  of  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  work 
ambard.  of  the  Domesday  Survey^.  He  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Bayeux,  in  which  Caen,  the  seat  of  the  Norman  treasury,  was 
situated,  and  had  been  brought  up  among  the  inferior  officials 
of  the  ducal  court ^.  He  had  held,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  a  small  estate  in  Hampshire^,  possibly  acquired  in 
the  service  of  the  Norman  bishop  William  of  London.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  household  of  Bishop  Maurice,  whom 
he  left  to  become  chaplain  to  the  king,  an  office  which  he  had 
held  for  some  years  before  he  came  into  prominent  importance*. 
As  the  annals  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  furnish  the  names  of  no 
great  lawyers  or  financiers,  as  Kanulf  was  employed  at  court 
during  the  later  years  of  it,  and  as  his  subsequent  career  proves 
him  to  have  possessed  great  ability,  if  not  a  systematic  policy  of 
administration,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  rendered 
himself  useful  in  the  compilation  of  the  great  rate-book  of  the 
kingdom.  And  such  a  supposition  answers  almost  the  objection 
taken  to  the  statement  of  Ordericus,  that  he  made  a  new  survey 
in  the  reign  of  William  Kufus,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
evidence.  The  chronicler  may  have  heard  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  registration  of  the  revenue,  and  may  have  attributed 
it  to  him  as  a  measure  adopted  during  his  term  of  high  office, 
fles  given  However  this  may  have  been,  and  by  whatever  name  the  post 
was  distinguished,  it  became  in  Flambard's  hands  all  important. 
He  is  called  by  Florence  of  Worcester  '  negotiorum  totius  regni 
exactor,'  and  *  placitator  et  totius  regni  exactor  ^ :  *  expressions 
which  recall  the  ancient  identity  of  the  gerefa  with  the  eocactor^ 
and  suggest  that  one  part  of  the  royal  policy  was  to  entrust  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  preefectus  or  high  steward 
to  a  clerk  or  creature  of  the  court.  Kobert  Bloett,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  is  called  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  '  justitiarius  totius 

*  Above,  p.  303. 
■  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8 :  he  had  been  under  Robert  the  dispenstUor  (above, 

p.  344),  who  had  given  him  the  name  of  Flambard. 

*  Domesday,  i.  51 ;  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  430. 

*  Monachus  Dunelmensis,  Aug.  Sac.  i.  706.     He  is  spoken  of  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  i.  154,  157.     Ellis,  Intr.  i.  420. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1099,  HOC. 
'  Above,  p.  82. 
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AngliaB  ^ : '  he  may  have  succeeded  Ranulf,  but  of  his  adminis- 
tration nothing  is  known.  The  next  holder  of  the  office  is  Career  of 
Bishop  Koger  of  Salisbury.  He  had  a  history  somewhat  like  Eo^er  of 
that  of  Eanulf  Flambard.  He  also  was  a  poor  priest  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen.  He  had  attracted  Henry's  notice,  long 
before  he  came  to  the  throne,  by  his  expeditious  way  of  cele- 
brating divine  service,  had  been  enlisted  by  him  as  a  sort  of 
chaplain  steward,  and  by  his  economy  and  honesty  had  justified 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  \  After  Henry's  accession  he  was 
at  first  employed  as  chancellor,  and  after  the  reconciliation  of 
the  king  with  Anselm  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
being  the  first  prelate  canonically  elected  since  the  dispute 
about  investiture  had  arisen.  He  seems  to  have  risen  at  the 
same  time  to  the  place  of  justiciar''.  Under  his  guidance.  His ad- 
whether  as  chancellor  or  as  justiciar,  the  whole  administrative  skill, 
system  was  remodelled ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia  regis  and 
Exchequer  was  carefully  organised,  and  tiie  peace  of  the  country 
maintained  in  that  theoretical  perfection  which  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Sword  of  Kighteousness  *.  He  is  the  first 
justiciar  who  is  called  *  secundus  a  rege.'  He  retained  the 
title  of  justiciar  until  his  arrest  by  Stephen.  His  personal 
history  need  not  be  further  pursued.  Roger  of  Salisbury  cer- 
tainly bore  the  title  of  justiciar" ;  whether  he  acted  as  the  king'd 
lieutenant  during  his  absence  is  uncertain,  and  even  yet  it  must 
be  questioned  whether  the  name  possessed  a  precise  official 
significance  ^     Several  other  ministers  receive  the  same  name 

^  Henry  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  can  scarcely 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  his  right  to  bear  the  title.  He  calls  him  dis- 
tinctly '  Justitiarius  totius  Angliae.'     Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  695. 

2  Will.  Newb.  i.  6;  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  v.  §  408. 

^  'Rogerius  vir  magnus  in  saecularibus,  nunc  vero  regis  justitiarius.' 
Hen.  Hunt,  de  Cont.  Mundi ;  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  700.  *  Rogerus  autem  justitiariua 
fuit  totius  Angliae  et  secundus  a  rege.'  Hen.  Hunt.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  fol.  219. 
He  is  called  justiciar  also  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  G.  R.  v.  §  408. 
'  Secundus  post  regem  in  omnibus  negotiis  habebatur  .  .  .  curae  palatinae 
regnique  negotiis  cunctis  specialius  est  praepositus ; '  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  46. 
'  Secundus  enim  a  rege  in  regno  praeminebat  universis  judicibus  et  prin- 
cipibus  ;*  John  Hexham,  p.  125.     See  also  Ordericus  Vit.  xiii.  40. 

*  In  his  epitaph,  Archaeologia,  ii.  190. 

^  Henry  uses  the  term  capitalU  justitiariua  in  a  charter.  Feed.  i.  la  : 
'  Nisi  coram  me  vel  capital!  justitiario  meo ;'  but  this  may  not  T«iex  ^A^^^gasc. 

*  In  a  letter  of  Henry  to  Anselm,  dated  at  BfOueTi,  \iQ  \A\\B\xvaL^%^\^ 
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Possible 
reasons  for 
thisde- 
velopment. 


Uncertainty  even  during  the  time  at  which  he  was  certainly  in  oflBce :  even 
c»tion  of  the  the  title  of  ca^italis  justitia/rius  is  given  to  officers  of  the  Curia 
justiciar.  regis  who  were  acting  in  subordination  to  him^.  We  have, 
however,  been  tracing  the  development  of  the  office  rather  than 
the  history  of  the  title.  The  latter,  not  improbably,  gained 
definiteness  of  application  as  the  functions  of  the  office  de- 
veloped. The  *magister  justitiarius '  of  the  Norman  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  who  possibly  took  his  name  from  the  Norman  chief 
minister  of  England,  appears  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  ^.  The  title  of  justiza  of  Arragon,  a  minister 
not  unlike  the  later  chief  justices  of  England,  is  first  found  in 
the  twelfth  century  ^  The  seneschal  of  Normandy  receives  the 
name  of  justiliar  under  Henry  II.  It  is  only  in  the  same  reign 
that  the  office  in  England  acquires  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
definite  name  oi  swmmus  or  cajpitalis  juslitiarius,  or  justitiarius 
totius  Angliae, 

For  the  office,  the  development  of  which  is  thus  only  ob- 
scurely traceable,  it  is  easier  to  find  analogies  in  foreign  systems 
than  to  produce  a  consecutive  history  to  connect  it  with  known 
antecedents.  A  general  view  of  the  Norman  policy  suggests 
that  the  form  taken  by  the  institution  on  English  ground  arose 
partly  from  the  king's  desire  to  prevent  the  administration 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  noble.   In  a  small  territory 

has  given  notice  to  the  justiciars  to  act  by  the  archbishop's  advice. 
Whether  these  were  the  regents  or  the  judges,  or  both,  may  be  questioned. 
We  have  seen  the  queen  and  the  heir-apparent  acting  with  considerable 
power  in  the  king's  absence.     Above,  p.  343. 

*  See  below,  p.  389. 

*  Giannone,  lib.  xi.  c  4,  mentions  a  charter  of  1141  as  attested  by  '  Hen- 
ricus  Ollia  Dei  gratia  regalis  justitiarius/  The  marriage  settlement  of 
Queen  Johanna  in  11 77  is  signed  by  a  *  magister  justitiarius,'  a  *•  regiae 
curiae  magister  justitiarius,'  a  *  regiae  curiae  justitiarius,*  and  a  *  sacri  regii 
palatii  logotheta '  as  well.  Although  the  Sicilian  kings  copied  Byzantine 
as  well  as  Western  forms,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several  of  their 
ministers  and  bishops  were  Englishmen.  Robert  of  Salisbury,  chancellor 
of  Sicily  in  1147  (Joh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  vii.  19;  John  Hexliam,  c.  275), 
Herbert  of  Middlesex,  bishop  of  Cosenza  (R.  Diceto,  c.  628),  Riduutl 
Palmer,  archbishop  of  Messina  in  1183,  and  two  contemporaneous  arch- 
bishops of  Palermo,  Walter  and  Bartholomew,  were  Englishmen.  See 
Hoveden,  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  xcii. 

'  On  the  Judex  medius  of  Soprarbe  and  the  Justitia  of  Arragon,  see 
Du  Cange,  sub  voc. ;  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain,  iv.  178-182  ;  Hallam,  M.  A. 
it  4g  B*i, 
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like  Normandy,  where  the  duke  was  always  at  home,  and  where  Necessity    . 

for  some 

very  much  of  the  judicial  business  was  devolved  on  the  courts  of  such  officer 
the  feudatories,  an  officer  like  the  seneschal  might  suffice  for  all 
necessary  business  of  state.  But  in  England,  where  the  king 
could  not  be  always  resident,  where  the  amount  of  public 
business  was  increasing  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  political 
changes,  and  where  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  hereditary  judicatures^  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  new  system  should  be  devised.  The  same  need  was  felt 
in  France;  and  the  same  tide  of  events  which  threw  the  ad- 
ministration here  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Roger,  brought  the 
management  of  affidrs  there  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  Suger  ^. 
In  each  case  we  see  an  ecclesiastical  mayor  of  the  palace  :  a  Convenience 

r  XI.      T         •        n  -x-         r      X  x    •      t.-    o^havingan 

representative  01  the  king  m  ail  capacities,  lieutenant  in  his  ecclesiastic 

1  -i  -  p  i*i*  •  ••.•i-ii^  ^^6  office, 

absence,  cniei  agent  m  his  presence ;  prime  minister  in  legal, 

financial,  and  even  military  affairs ;  but  prevented  by  his 
spiritual  profession  from  founding  a  family  of  nobles  or  with- 
drawing from  the  crown  the  powers  which  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  sustain.  The  expedient  was  a  transitional  one; 
the  clerical  justiciars  were  superseded  by  baronial  ones  when 
Henry  II  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  stand  the  risk,  and 
occur  again  only  under  his  sons,  whose  exigencies  and  whose 
policy  compelled  them  to  employ  such  ministers  as  they  found 
trained  to  their  hands,  and  as  were  otherwise  qualified  to  act 
as  mediators  between  themselves  and  their  people. 

121.  The  chancellor,  who  at  a  later  period  entered  into  many  Thechan- 
of  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  justiciar,  appears  in  history 
very   much   earlier.      The   name,    derived   probably   from   the 
cancelli,  or  skreen  behind  which  the  secretarial  work  of  the 

^  Suger*s  position  at  the  French  court  is  spoken  of  in  very  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  Boger's  :  '  praeerat  palatio ; '  '  nee  ilium  a  claustri  cura  pro- 
hiberet  curia,  nee  a  consiliis  principum  hunc  excusaret  monasterium ; ' 
*  cumque  ab  eo  jura  dictarentur  nullo  unquam  pretio  declinavit  a  recto ; ' 
'  praecipua  regni  incumberent  negotia ; '  *  ex  eo  siquidem  tempore,  quo 
primum  regiis  est  adhibitus  consiliis,  usque  ad  vitae  illius  terminum  con- 
stat regnum  semper  floruisse  et  in  melius  atque  amplius,  dilatatis  terminis 
et  hostibus  subjugatis,  fuisse  provectum.  Quo  sublato  de  medio  statim 
sceptrum  regni  gravem  ex  illius  absentia  sensit  jacturam.'  Vita  Sugeri, 
lib.  i.  *  Eege  .  .  .  peregre  jam  profecto,  cum  vur  egreg^u^  x^tmxki  ^QrEcsaicvQ 
potiretur.'    lb.  lib.  ii. 
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The  office  of  royal  household  was  carried  on,  claims  a  considerable  anti- 
quity; and  the  offices  which  it  denotes  are  various  in  propor- 
tion. The  chancellor  of  the  Karolingian  sovereigns,  succeeding 
to  the  place  of  the  more  ancient  re/erendarius^,  is  simply 
the  royal  notary :  the  archi-cancellarius  is  the  chief  of  a  large 
body  of  such  officers  associated  under  the  name  of  the  chancery, 
and  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  royal  seaL  It  is  from  this 
minister  that  the  English  chancellor  derives  his  name  and 
function.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  first  of  our  sovereigns 
who  had  a  seal,  is  also  the  first  who  had  a  chancellor  :  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  the  office  has  descended  in  regular  sue- 

A.  clerical  cession.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 
generally  if  not  always,  at  least  in  England,  held  by  an  eccle- 
^astic,  who  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  and  on  a 
footing  with  the  great  dignitaries^.  The  chancellor  was  the 
most  dignified  of  the  royal  chaplains,  if  not  the  actual  head  of 
that  body.  The  whole  of  the  secretarial  work  of  the  household 
and  court  fell  on  the  chancellor  and  chaplains ;  the  keeping  of 
the  royal  accounts  under  the  treasurer  and  justiciar,  the  draw- 
ing up  and  sealing  of  the  royal  writs,  and  the  conducting  of  the 
king's  correspondence.  The  chancellor  was,  in  a  manner,  the 
secretary  of    state   for   all   departments^.     He   was  generally 

*  Waltz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  409,  traces  the  history  of  the  Merovingian  referen- 
daarivs  as  a  \a^  officer :  the  scriptores,  notarii,  and  cancellarii  seem  to  have 
been  part  of  his  staff.  In  the  Kipuarian  law,  however,  he  appears  with  the 
optiinates  ;  and  in  the  Karolingian  period,  the  archi-canc^lia.rius  or  cancel- 
larius,  who  keeps  the  seal,  becomes  an  important  officer.  Ibid.  ill.  426. 
From  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Pious  the  chancellor  was  generally  in  holy 
orders.  The  same  writer  maintains  that  the  arch-chancellor  had  originally 
nothing  to  do  with  the  royal  chapel,  except  so  far  as  it  was  the  storehouse 
of  official  documents,  and  that  the  union  of  the  office  of  arch-chancellor  and 
arch-chaplain  dates  from  the  reigns  of  the  sons  of  Lewis.  Of  course  the 
two  functions  had  been  long  united  before  the  age  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, when  the  title  of  chancellor  was  introduced  into  ijngland.  The 
office  held  by  Dunstan  under  Edred  must  have  been  very  much  like  that 
of  the  later  chancellors.  Keginbaldus,  who  attests  Edward's  charter  to 
Waltham  (C.  D.  dcccxiii),  is  the  only  person  who  appears  as  cancellarius  in 
genuine  charters.  Leofric  bishop  of  Crediton  is  called  chancellor  by 
Florence  of  Worcester,  a.d.  1045.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  a  cathedral  was  unknown  in  England  until  some  time  after 
the  Conquest ;  the  officer  who  fulfilled  the  duties  later  given  to  the  chan- 
cellor bearing  the  title  of  scholasticus. 

*  Above,  p.  345,  note  2. 

'  The  words  of  John  of  Sailkh\U7/'Hicei^c^Te!^\«^<^<^T»selUt  im 
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rewarded  for  his  service  with  a  bishopric,  and  it  was  not  re-  Early 
garded  as  fitting  that  the  office  should  be  retained  by  him  after 
his  consecration.  Of  the  early  chancellors  none  are  of  particular 
eminence,  or  perhaps  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  justiciar.  The  office  was  however  held  by  William  Giffard, 
whose  services  were  influential  in  procuring  the  election  of 
Henry  I ;  by  Roger  of  Salisbury  himself,  before  his  promotion 
to  episcopal  rank  and  to  the  justiciarship ;  and  by  his  son,  also 
named  Roger,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Stephen  ^. 

122.  The  treasurer  during  the  Norman  period  was  the  keeper  Thetrea- 
of  the  royal  treasure,  which  was  preserved  at  Winchester :  he 
was  also  an  important  member  of  the  household,  and  sat  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Westminster,  where  he  received  the  accounts  of 
the  sheriffs.  "William  of  Pont  de  TArche,  who  had  been  treasurer 
to  Henry  I,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  seizure  of  the 
Winchester  treasure  by  Stephen  '^ ;  and  the  office  was  so  impor- 
tant that  Bishop  Roger  obtained  it  for  his  nephew  the  bishop 
of  Ely  ^,  But,  like  the  chancellorship,  it  falls  far  below  the  first 
rank  of  ministerial  dignities.  The  chamberlain  was  another  The  cham- 
financial  officer  *  :  his  work  was  rather  that  of  auditor  or  ac- 
countant than  that  of  treasurer :  he  held  a  more  definite  position 
in  the  household  than  the  officers  already  enumerated,  and  in 
the  judicial  work  of  the  country  he  was  only  less  important 
than  the  justiciar. 

et  mandata  pii  principis  aequa  facit/  are  a  curious  anticipation  of  the 
history  of  the  chancellor's  equitable  jurisdiction  as  developed  at  a  later 
period.  The  play  on  the  word  is  only  a  jesting  one.  The  reference  to 
equity  is  explained  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Curia  Regis  was  by  its 
very  nature  a  court  of  remedial  and  equitable  jurisdiction  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word  equitable.     See  below.      • 

^  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 102.  Mr.  Foss's  list  of  the  chancellors  of  Henry  I  is 
as  follows : — William  Giffard,  iioo;  Boger,  iioi  ;  William  Giffard  again, 
1103  ;  Waldric,  1104;  Banulf,  1 107-1 123;  Geoffrey  Kufus,  1124.  The 
dates  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximations.  The  seal  was  kept  during 
Henry  I.'s  reign  by  the  magister  scriptorii,  as  appears  from  the  Constitutio 
Domus  Begiae  (Lib.  Nig.  i.  341)  ;  he  was  probably  a  subordinate  of  the 
chancellor  in  the  position  held  in  Henry  II. 's  reign  by  the  vicechanceUors. 
Bichard, '  qui  regii  sigiUi  sub  cancellario  custos  erat/  became  a  bishop  in 
1 1 2 1 .     Cont.  Flor.  Wig. 

^  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  5.  He  is  called  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bishop  Roger,  custoa  thescmrorum  regalium;  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  11.  , 

'  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  8. 

*  See  Madoz,  Hist.  Ezch.  pp.  38  sq, 
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Djomestic  The  offices  of  steward,  butler,  constable,  and  marshal  com- 

ihe  court,     plete  the  machinery  of  the  household.     The  first  of  these,  as 
The  high-     we  have   already  seen,   was   eclipsed  in  his   most  important 
nonstable,     functions  by  the  justiciar,  and  makes  in  his  official  capacity 
'no  great  figure  in  English  history.      The  constable,  who  ex- 
ercised the  office  of  quartermaster-general  of  the   court   and 
army,  and  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  staller  ^ ; 
and  the  marshal,  whose  functions  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  constable,  reached  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  the  position  of  hereditary  dignities.     Their  military  func- 
tions however  preserved  them   from  falling  into  the  class  of 
mere  grand  serjeanties,  and  at  a  later  period  they  had  very  great 
importance  in  the  management   of  the  army^.      During  the 
Norman  reigns  neither  of  them  comes  into  much  prominence. 
Miles,   the   constable    of  Gloucester,   who  was   made   earl  of 
Hereford  by  the  empress,  and  whose  dignity  descended  to  the 

*  Of  the  early  functions,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  history,  of  the 
constables  we  have  not  much  information.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
comes  stabali  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  appears  in  the  West  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  duties  of  the  constables  of  France 
are  given  by  Du  Cange,  s.  v. ;  and  those  of  the  constables  of  Naples  by 
Giannone,  zi.  i.  But  these  officers  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  the 
constables  of  England.  In  Naples  the  constable  kept  the  king's  sword, 
commanded  the  army,  appointed  the  quarters,  disciplined  the  troops,  and 
distributed  the  sentinels ;  the  marshals  and  all  other  officers  being  his 
subordinates.  The  French  office  was  nearly  the  same.  In  England  how- 
ever the  marshal  was  not  subordinate  to  the  constable.  Probably  the 
English  marshals  fulfilled  the  duties  which  had  been  in  Normandy  dis- 
charged by  the  constables.  The  marshal  is  more  distinctly  an  officer 
of  the  court,  the  constable  one  of  the  castle  or  army.  But  the  obscurity 
of  the  distinction  is  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  text. 

^  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  Earls  Bohun  and  Bigod,  the  constable 
and  marshal,  refused  to  exercise  their  functions  except  in  the  king's 
presence,  and  helped  to  bring  on  the  crisis  that  led  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  charters.  Carte,  Hist.  Engl.  ii.  269,  gives,  from  Anstis,  an  account 
of  their  duties  at  that  time  :  *  to  examine,  judge,  and  determine  whether 
those  who  owed  services  by  their  tenures  answered  those  services  by  the 
qualities  and  numbers  of  the  persons  required ;  then  to  muster  those 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  admit,  and  to  assign  them  quarters;  and 
if  it  was  an  expedition  to  foreign  parts,  to  billet  them  into  ships  for  their 
transportation,  and  to  govern  them  while  they  were  upon  the  sea;  and 
upon  their  landing  to  direct  into  what  battalions  and  companies  they 
should  be  formed ;  and  during  the  actual  wars  to  hold  court  for  the  de- 
terminations of  all  offences  committed  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  for 
the  decision  of  all  civil  causes  arising  in  the  army  concerning  the  rights 
ofpriaonera  and  bootiefl  taken,  «ad  BMoViWkfi.' 
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Bohuns,  is  the  first  of  the   number  who   takes  the  position  Consoiida- 
ordinarily  associated  with  the  title  of  high  constable.     Both  the  great  oflBoes 
constable  and  the  marshal  had  places   and  definite  functions  ^     ®<»«^^ 
in   the   Exchequer.      Somewhat   of  the  same  developing  and 
defining  process  which  we  have  traced  in  the  justiciarship  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  these  offices.     Not  only  was  there  a 
double  set  of  officials,  arising  partly  perhaps  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  courts,  but  each 
of  the  offices  seems  to  have  been  held  by  several  co-ordinate 
functionaries — there  are  several  dapiferi  and  camerarii^;   and 
as  every  castle  had  its  own  constable,  there  were  many  barons 
who  had  a  right  to  call  themselves  the  king's  constables.     The 
attainment  by  some  one  of  these  of  the  right  to  call  himself 
high  steward,  or  high  constable,  was  doubtless  a  gradual  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  it  may  conjecturally  be  referred  to  the  age  of 
Stephen  when   both   the  contending  parties   sought  to  retain   • 
their  fickle  partisans  by  the  gift  of  honours  and  titles.   Probably 
each  one  of  these  offices  has  a  history  of  its  own,  for  which 
only  scanty  materials  now  exist. 

The  separation  of  the  great  functionaries  of  the  household  Court  offices 

D6001T1A  Via* 

from  those  of  the  State  is  ultimately  marked  by  the  fact  of  reditary: 
the  former  becoming  hereditary,  while  the  latter  continue  to 
be  ministerial.  And  this  is  further  distinguished :  the  minis- 
terial offices  are  saleable.  The  treasurer,  the  chancellor,  even 
the  justiciar,  pays  a  sum  of  money  for  his  office,  or  even  renders  state  offices 
an  annual  rent  or  ferm  for  it'^.  This  practice  runs  on  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  when,  so  many  of  the  dignities  having  be- 
con;e  hereditary,  and  the  feeling  of  the  nation  being  strongly 
expressed  in  favour  of  reform,  the  king  was  compelled  to  choose 
his  subordinate  ministers  with  some  reference  to  their  capacity 
for  business.  Such  a  history  may  account  for  much  of  the 
indefinite  and  complicated  character  of  the  offices  of  State. 

The   powers   of  these   officers  were   very  considerable,   and  Powers  of 
were  extended  by  continual  encroachments.     Each  dignitary  of  officers, 
the  household  was  a  member  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer, 

^  See  Madox,  Exchequer,  chap.  ii. 
^  See  below,  pp.  383,  384. 
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Judicial       and  in  that  capacity  exercised  from  time  to  time  judicial  func- 
powersover     . 

their  own     tions.     Each  too  had  under  him  a  staff  of  servants  over  whom 
iopftrt- 

ments.  he  exercised  judicature  and  discipline;  and  this  was  extended 
to  the  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed  or  disputes  arising 
in  the  department  which  was  nominally  under  his  management. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  courts  of  the  high  steward,  the  con- 
stable, and  the  marshal,  which  are  subjects  of  complaint  down 
to  a  late  period.  These  courts  were  naturally  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  the  common  law  of  the  land  which  was  admin- 
istered by  the  justiciar  or  under  his  superintendence. 
The  great  123.  The  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom,  now  subsisting  under 

bhel^-  the  title  of  the  great  court  or  council,  forms  a  second  circle 
round  the  sovereign^.  Under  the  Conqueror  this  assembly  re- 
tained very  much  of  its  earlier  character :  the  bishops  and 
abbots  still  attended  in  virtue  of  their,  official  wisdom,  and  with 
them  the  great  officers  of  State  and  the  chief  of  the  Norman 
baronage.  It  was  however  rather  a  court  than  an  organised 
Feudal  qua-  council.  It  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  that  the  tenure  of  a 
its  members,  particular  estate  of  land,  held  by  homage  and  fealty,  either  was 
an  indispensable  qualification  or  bestowed  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership :  and  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II  it  would  be  rash 
to  maintain  that  every  tenant-in-chief  of  the  crown  was  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  although  every  member  of  the  assembly 
was,  after  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  obliged 
to  hold  his  barony  by  homage  and  fealty.  It  is  of  course  only 
to  the  bishops  and  abbots  that  that  measure  directly  applies, 

*  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  238  sq.,  argues  strongly  against  the  continuance 
of  the  witenagemot  in  the  form  of  a  feudal  council,  and  maintains  the 
practically  absolute  character  of  the  government  in  the  Norman  times. 
It  would  not  now  be  contended  that  the  assemblies  brought  together  by 
ihe  Conqueror  or  Henry  I  had  the  definite  organisation  of  the  parliaments 
of  Edward  I,  or  even  of  the  councils  of  Henry  II.  But  that  there  were 
such  gatherings  of  magnates,  and  that  those  gatherings,  when  they  emerge 
from  obscurity  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  were  assemblies  of  tenants-in- 
chief,  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  history.  The  period  was  one  of  transition 
and  growth  in  every  way.  No  legislative  act  turned  the  witenagemot 
into  a  feudal  council,  and  no  legislative  act  turned  the  feudal  council  into 
a  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  Gneist's  position,  that  the  Norman 
assemblies  were  not  independent  legislative  or  governing  assemblies,  needs 
no  proof.  The  kings  were  practically  absolute,  but  they  retained  the 
theory  and  the  jfozm  of  a  naUonal  coxm.d\. 
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but  its  operation  in  their  case  necessarily  involves  the  obser-  The  bishops 

become 

vance  of  the  rule  in  all  others.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  barons, 
the  Domesday  record  that  the  tenants-in-chief  had  long  had 
their  position  and  character  defined.  That  the  forcing  of  homage 
and  fealty,  with  the  baronial  tenure,  upon  the  bishops,  had  the 
effect  of  annihilating  their  earlier  title  to  appear  in  the  witena- 
gemot  as  sapientes  can  scarcely  be  maintained  ^.  It  completed 
however  the  symmetry  of  the  baronage,  and  gave  a  basis  of 
uniformity  to  the  court  in  which  they  were  assembled.     The  Other  coun- 

sellors 

kings  no  doubt  exercised  the  right  of  associating  in  theif 
deliberations  such  counsellors  as  it  might  seem  convenient  to 
admit,  as,  for  instance,  a  Roman  legate,  a  Norman  prelate  who 
would  be  unlikely  to  have  lands  in  England,  or  even  lawyers, 
monks,  or  clergymen  of  special  skill  or  sanctity ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  strangers  would  be  allowed  ^  to  vote  in 
case  of  any  difference  of  opinion.  Except  in  the  anomalous 
period  of  Stephen's  reign,  there  are  no  records  of  any  such 
discussions  as  might  lead  to  divisions.  In  private  perhaps  the  General 
sovereign  listened  to  advice,  but,  so  far  as  history  goes,  the  in  recorded 
counsellors  who  took  part  in  formal  deliberations  must  have 
been  unanimous  or  subservient.  An  assembly  of  courtiers, 
holding  their  lands  of  the  king,  and  brought  together  rather 
for  pompous  display  than  for  political  business,  may  seem 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  national  council '.     Such  as 

*  Matthew  Paris  places  the  comnmtation  of  title  in  A.D.  1070 :  *  Epi- 
scopatus  quoque  et  abbatias  omnes  quae  baronias  tenebant  et  eatenus 
ab  omni  servitute  saeculari  libertatem  habuerant,  sub  servitute  statuit 
militari,  inrotulans  singulos  episcopatus  et  abbatias  pro  voluntate  sua,  quot 
milites  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  hostilitatis  tempore  voluit  a  singulis 
exhiberi'  (ed.  Wats,  p.  7).  Even  if  this  refers  to  any  real  act  of  WilUam, 
and  is  not  a  mistaken  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the 
change  is  not  completed  until  the  prelates  do  homage  and  fealty  for  their 
temporalities. 

*  Gneist  (Verw.  i.  223)  remarks  that  in  the  solemn  courts  held  at  the 
festivals  the  oppressed  English  might  recognise  the  ancient  witenagemot, 
and  the  proud  Norman  the  baronial  court ;  whilst  the  Conqueror  took 
good  care  that  they  should  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  view 
which  I  have  maintained  in  these  chapters  is  different :  I  believe  that  the 
Conqueror  wished  to  make  these  councils  both  witenagemots  and  baronial 
courts,  so  maintaining  form  and  reality  that  the  one  principle  should  be  a 
check  upon  the  other ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  adoi^t  too  %\^c^>  ^^^^jo^qvssva 
in  such  matter.     The  evidence  of  the  Chronicle  \b  sviSLC^enc^  \ft  -^ksh^  ^Qfefc 
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council  ge- 
nerally an 
assembly  of 
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but  some- 
times a 
general 
meeting  of 
land-owners. 


Ordinary 
members 
of  tiiese 
councils. 


Bishops. 


it  was,  however,  this  court  of  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  was  the  council  by  whose  advice  and  consent  the  kings 
condescended  to  act,  or  to  declare  that  they  acted  ^. 

A  council  based  on  the  principle  that  its  members  are 
qualified  by  feudal  tenure  of  land  ought  not  to  confine  itself 
to  an  assembly  of  magnates  :  it  should  include  all  freeholders 
of  town  or  country  who  are  not  under  any  mesne  lord,  and 
would  thus  be  in  theory  a  much  larger  and  more  liberal  re- 
presentation of  the  nation  than  anything  that  had  existed  since 
the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.  On  some  occasions,  especially  at 
the  great  councils  of  Salisbury  in  1086  and  11 16,  it  is  probable 
that  a  general  muster  of  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom  was  held, 
at  which  all  were  expected  either  to  be  present  or  to  send  their 
excuses  by  the  sheriffs,  who  on  the  former  occasion  are  espe- 
cially said  to  have  been  summoned  ^.  But  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  really  consulted  on  business,  or  to  whom  the 
show  of  such  attention  was  paid,  must  have  been  always  very 
limited.  As  both  earlier  and  later  was  the  case,  only  the 
highest  class  was  called  on  to  treat  of  the  highest  matters ;  the 
people,  if  they  were  called  at  all,  would  hear  and  obey.  And 
thus  the  constituent  parts  of  the  assembly  are  reduced  to  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and  knights.  The 
sheriffs,  who  would  come  invariably  under  one  of  these  heads, 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  this  relation.  The  enu- 
meration is  however  in  no  way  based  on  a  logical  division; 
all  the  members  were  barons  by  tenure,  greater  or  less,  and 
all-  the  earls  and  barons  strictly  so  called  were  probably 
knights. 

On  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  council  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell :  their  character  is,  except  as  affected  by  the  acceptance 


form  and  reality  of  deliberation.  In  1085,  '  At  mid- winter  the  king  was 
at  Gloucester  with  his  witan,  and  he  held  his  court  (hired )  there  five  days  : 
and  afterwards  the  archbishop  and  clergy  held  a  synod  there  for  ttU'ee 
days. . . .  After  this  the  king  held  a  great  consultation  (mycel  getheaht).' 
Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1085. 

^  '  Arcebiscopas  and  leodbiscopas,  abbodas  and  eorlas,  thegnas  and 
cnihtas.'    Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1086. 

*  *  Archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  abbates,  comites,  barones,  vicecomites,  cum 
suis  militibuB.*    flor.  Wig.  a.d.  16B6. 
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of  feudal  baronies,  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  ^.     The  The  arch- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  still  recognised  as  the  first  con-  cSi^buiy 
stitutional  adviser  of  the  crown  ^  :  William  Rufus  acknowledges  adviser  of 
the  right  of  Lanfranc  as  distinctly  as  Henry  I  does  that  of  "^^^'^ 
Anselm'.     And  the  importance  of  this  position  probably  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  claim  made  by  the  kings  to  decide  which 
of  two  rival  popes  should  be  recognised  in  the  country :  the 
theory  that  it  was  by  the  acceptance  of  the   pall  from  Home 
that  the  metropolitical  status  was  completed,  might  have  ex- 
posed the  king  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  his  chief  counsellor 
from  a  hostile  power,  unless  limited  by  such  a  condition  *  :  and 
as  the  papal  theory  of  appeals  and  legations  was  not  yet  applied 
to  England,  the  power  of  the  archbishop  to  further  or  retard 
the  promotion  of  bishops  was  practically  unlimited,  except  by 
means  which  it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  for  the  king 
to  adopt.     Even  at  the  best  the  relations  of  the  archbishops  His  impor- 
to  the  Norman  kings  were  hazardous,  and  depended  far  more  depHendent 
on  personal  than  on  legal  considerations.     The  fact  that  even 
William  Rufus   was   obliged  to   except  the   primatial   see   of 
Canterbury  from    his   unscrupulous    misuse   of  patronage,   is 
another  proof  of  the  strong  constitutional  hold  of  the  arch- 
bishops ;  a  hold  which  their  consistent  exertions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  and  the  purification  of  the  Church  most 

'  This  is  the  old  question  of  the  title  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  parliament. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  had  sat  before  the 
Conquest  as.witan,  and  continued  to  do  so  without  break  afterwards.  See 
Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  pp.  695,  696 ;  Hody,  Convocation,  pp.  128,  129. 
The  bishop  of  Bochester  always  sat  in  parliament,  even  when  he  received 
his  temporalities  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  not  from  the 
king  ;  and  accordingly  the  bishops  of  the  sees  founded  at  the  Keformation, 
who  never  held  biu^nies  at  all,  sit  exactly  as  the  other  bishops.  The 
qualification  is  however  strictly  official  wisdom,  for  sufiragans,  although 
spiritually  equal  to  diocesan  bishops,  have  never  sat.  Hody  explains  this 
by  saying  that  the  bishops  sit  as  governors  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  abbots  and  priors,  although,  as  their  appearance  in  the 
national  council  is  for  the  most  part  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  and  as 
only  the  abbots  and  priors  who  held  baronies  were  summoned,  the  question 
with  regard  to  them  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  bishops. 

^  This  fact  appears  clearly  in  Lanfranc's  letters ;  e.  g.  *  hoc  est  consilium 
regis  et  meum,*  Ep.  32 ;  cf.  Ep.  58.  Anselm  tried  to  obtain  a  promise 
from  William  Rufiis,  that  he  would  act  on  his  advice  in  the  same  way. 
Eadmer,  i.  p.  20. 

^  Above,  p.  304.  *  k\>ovfe,  ^.  a%V 
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The  arch-  amply  justified.  The  whole  of  the  episcopal  body  was  until 
?ork.^  the  middle  of  Henry  I's  reign  sworn  to  obedience  to  Canterbury; 
and  the  archbishop  of  York,  even  after  he  had  obtained  re- 
cognition of  his  independence,  had  so  small  a  body  of  suflfiragans 
as  to  make  his  position  in  fact  subordinate.  He  was  very 
powerful  in  Yorkshire,  but  of  secondary  importance  at  court. 
Phe  earls.  124.  The  earls  of  the  Norman  period  are  not  numerous,  nor 

are  the  peculiar  chanicteristics  of  the  rank  well  ascertained. 
The  tendency  towards  feudalisation  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery, which  had  been  growing  since  the  days  of  Canute, 
might  have  made  the  assimilation  of  the  English  ealdorman  to 
the  Norman  count  easy  and  obvious ;  but  that  tendency  was 
counteracted  by  the  policy  of  William  in  more  ways  than 
one ;  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  expedients 
DheCon-  which  he  adopted  in  the  several  cases  to  a  uniform  rule.  In 
li^vlre  the  early  days  of  his  reign  the  earls  whom  he  appointed  seem 
jre^ld  *  to  be  merely  successors  to  the  English  magistrates  of  the  same 
sarfdoms.  name.  William  Fitz-Osbem,  for  instance,  succeeds  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Herefordshire  which  had  been  held  by  the  Confessor  s 
nephew  Ralph  ;  Ealph  Guader  has  the  earldom  of  East-Anglia ; 
and  Edwin  and  Waltheof  retain  until  their  fall  some  portion  of 
the  territory  which  they  had  inherited  with  the  same  title. 
The  three  great  earldoms  of  Chester,  Shropshire,  and  Northum- 
berland were  created  by  the  Conqueror  out  of  the  forfeited 
inheritance  of  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Waltheof,  and  may  likewise 
be  regarded  as  continuing  the  line  of  the  ancient  magistracies. 
Hugh  of  Avranches  earl  of  Chester,  Roger  of  Montgomery  earl 
of  Shropshire,  and  Alberic  earl  of  Northumberland  are  the  only 
persons  who  in  Domesday  hold  the  title  of  comes  by  virtue  of 
English  earldoms^ ;  all  the  rest — ^William  of  Evreux,  Robert  of 
Eu,  Robert  of  Mortain,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Alan  of  Brit- 
tany, and  Robert  of  Meulan — were  counts  simply,  the  first  three 
of  Norman,  the  latter  three  of  French  counties^.    In  some  other 

*  To  these  may  be  added  the  Countess  Judith,  the  widow  of  Waltheof, 
who  had  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  as  earldoms, 
which  descended  to  her  daughter  Maud,  and  through  her  to  the  family  of 
Senlis  and  the  kings  of  Scots. 

'  QrderiouB  Vitaiis  has  unfoitunatel^  c;te&t^  Oi  ^ood  deal  of  confiision 
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cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ealdorman  was  held  by  a  bishop,  who  Bishops 

&ct<ii!ur  AS 

may  have  borne  the  title  of  earl,  although  the  evidence  on  this  earls, 
point  is  not  convincing  :  such  was  the  position  of  Odo  of  Bayeux 
in  Kent,  of  Walcher  of  Durham,  and  perhaps  of  Gosfrid  of  Cou- 
tances,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Mowbrays,  in  Northum- 
berland.    The  third  penny  of  the  county,  which  had  been  a  part 
of  the  profits  of  the  English  earls,  is  occasionally  referred  to  in 
Domesday  ^  but  not  in  connexion  with  existing  earldoms,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case.     The  title  thus  sparingly  bestowed  by  the 
Conqueror  was  conferred  little  more  lavishly  by  his  sons  :  Henry  Earls 
of  Beaumont,  brother  of  the  count  of  Meulan,  was  made  earl  of  wiiam  ^ 
Warwick^,  Robert  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  William  Henry ^ 


of  Warenne  earl  of  Surrey^,  by  William  Rufus;  the  count  of 
Meulan  himself  received  the  earldom  of  Leicester  from  Henry  I ; 
the  earldom  of  Gloucester  was  conferred  by  the  same  king  on 
his  illegitimate  son.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  some 
portion  of  the  traditional  authority  of  the  ealdormanship  was  con- 
ferred with  the  title.  The  next  reign  saw  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  these  officers*. 
Stephen,  almost  before  the  struggle  for  the  crown  had  begun, 
attempted  to  strengthen  his  party  by  a  creation  of  new  earls. 
To  these  the  third  penny  of  the  county  was  given,  and  their 

« 

on  this  point :  he  says  (lib.  iv.  c.  7)  that  the  Conqueror  gave  the  county  of 
Buckingham  to  Walter  GiflFard,  that  of  Surrey  to  William  of  Warenne, 
and  that  of  Holdemess  to  Odo  of  Champagne ;  in  each  case  the  comitatus 
here  given  was  given  as  a  lordship,  not  as  an  earldom,  and  accordingly  none 
of  the  three  appear  as  comites  in  Domesday.  The  lordship  of  Holdemess 
was  held  with  the  county  of  AumUle.  The  earldom  of  Surrey  was  created 
by  William  Rufiis :  that  of  Buckingham  is  obscure  in  its  origin,  but  is  pro- 
bably to  be  referred  to  William  Kufiis.  The  most  famous  however  of  the 
disputed  earldoms  is  that  of  Kichmond,  the  lordship  given  by  the  Con- 
queror to  Alan  count  of  Brittany.  On  this  see  the  third  report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  pp.  96  sq. ;  Courthope  s  Historic 
Peerage,  p.  395. 

^  See  above,  p.  113. 

'  The  count  of  Meulan  had  considerable  rights  in  Warwickshire,  re- 
corded in  Domesday,  but  the  earldom  was  created  for  Henry  his  brother ; 
and  he  himself  obtained  the  earldom  of  Leicester  in  1103. 

3  In  1089.     Ord.  Vit.  viii.  472.     See  also  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  507. 

^  The  comites  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  I  are  the  counts 
of  Eu,  Beaumont,  Brittany,  Perche,  Flanders,  Guianes,  Meulan,  Mortain, 
and  Provins;  and  the  earls  of  Chester,  Gloucester,  Leiceet^T^  ^vt^osNR^ 
(Surrey),  and  Warwick. 
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connexion  with  the  district  from  which  the  title  was  taken  was 

generally  confined  to  this  comparatively  small  endowment,  the  rest 

of  their  provision  being  furnished  by  pensions  on  the  Exchequer. 

Phe  earls      A  similar  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  empress ;  and  as  most  of 

Stephen  and  the  earls  SO  created  contrived  to  retain  their  titles,  it  is  possible 

Mlatilda.  ...  >  r 

that  the  frequent  tergiversations  which  mark  the  struggle  may 

have  been  caused  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  confirmation  of  the 

rank  from  both  the  competitors  for  the  crown.     Stephen  made 

Hugh  Bigod  earLof  Norfolk,  Aubrey  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford, 

Geoffrey  de  jMandeville  earl  of  Essex,  Richard  de  Clare  earl 

of  Hertford,  William  of  Auraale  earl  of  Yorkshire^  Gilbert  de 

^'•^  Clare  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  de  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  and 

Hugh  de  Beaumont  earl  of  Bedford  ^.     The  empress  created  ^ 

earldoms   of   Salisbury,   gereford,   Somerset,   Cambridge,    and 

'  Essex,  if  not  more.    Two  or  three  earldoms  of  uncertain  creation, 

such  as  those  of  Buckingham  and  Lincoln^,  which  were  possibly 

connected  with  hereditary  sheriffdoms,  appear  about  the  same 

period. 

Investiture.       The  dignity  of  an  earl  was  conferred  by  a  special  investiture, 

the  girding  on  of  the  sword  of  the  coimty  by  the  king  himself 

^  As  Stephen's  earldoms  are  a  matter  of  great  constitutional  importance, 
it  is  as  well  to  give  the  dates  and  authorities  : — 
Hugh  Bigod,  Norfolk;  before  1153.     Foedera,  i.  18. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  Oxford  ;  questionable. 

-Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Essex ;  before  11 43.     Foedera,  i.  18. 
Bichard  de  Clare,  Hertford ;  imcertain. 
William  of  Aum&le,  Yorkshire ;  in  1 138.    John  of  Hexham  (ed.  Raine), 

p.  120. 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Pembroke  ;  in  11 38.     Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  37. 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  Derby;  in  11 38.     John  of  Hexham,  p.  120  ;   Ord. 

Vit.  xiii.  37. 
Hugh  de  Beaumont,  Bedford.     Gesta  St-ephani,  p.  74. 
William  of  Ypres,  Kent ;  questionable.  Meyer,  Annales  Flandriae,  p.  51. 
The  datei^and  authorities  for  the  empress's  earldoms  are  as  follows  : — 
William  de  Mohun,  Somerset.     Mon.  Angl.  vi.  335. 
Patrick  of  Salisbury,  Salisbury;  before  1153.     Foedera,  i.  16. 
Miles  of  Gloucester,  Hereford;  1141.     Foedera,  i.  14;  Selden,  Titles  of 

Honour,  p.  648. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  Cambridge.    Dugdale,  Baronage,  p.  190 ;  Selden,  Titles, 

p.  650. 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Essex.     Selden,  Titles,  p.  647. 
Reginald,  Cornwall;  appointed  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  11 40.    W. 

Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34. 
^  On  the  history  of  the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  see  Courthope,  Hist.  Peerage, 
p.  28f. 
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and  may  be  regarded  so  far  as  a  personal  rather  than  a  territo-  investiture 
rial  office,  Mke  knighthood  itself.  But  the  idea  of  official  po- 
sition is  not  lost  sight  of,  although  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas 
and  the  sword  of  the  shire  alone  attest  its  original  character. 
The  relief  of  the  earl,  like  the  heriot  of  his  predecessor,  is  ]j|uch 
higher  than  that  of  the  simple  baron ;  and  although  we  have 
no  warrant  for  supposing  that  a  fixed  number  of  knights*  fees 
was  necessarily  attached  to  the  title,  the  possessions  of  the  earl 
were  as  a  rule  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  baron. 

The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  earl  in  his  shire  is  Jurisdiction 

,  ,  .  of  the  earl, 

somewhat  complicated.     In  some  cases  the  title  was  joined  to 

the  lordship  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  shire ;  in  some 

it  conveyed  apparently  the  hereditary  sheriffship  ^ ;  and  in  a  few 

cases  the  regalia  or  royal  rights  of  jurisdiction.     The  palatine  Palatine 

eaFidoms. 

earldom  of  Chester  ^  is  the  most  important  instance  of  the  latter 
class.  The  earl,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  said  to  hold  his 
earldom  as  freely  by  his  sword  as  the  king  held  England  by  the 
crown ;  he  was  lord  of  all  the  land  in  his  shire  that  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop ;  he  had  his  court  of  barons  of  the  palatinate, 
the  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  he  was  in  fact  a  feudal  sovereign 
in  Cheshire  as  the  king  was  in  Normandy'.  The  bishop  of 
Durham  occupied  exactly  the  same  position  in  Durham,  a  position 

^  See  the  grant  to  Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Selden,  p.  647.  The  earls  of 
SaKsbury  were  sheriffs  of  Wilts  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  the  1 6th  of 
Henry  III :  their  earldom  being  in  fstct  based  on  a  hereditary  sheriffdom 
of  earlier  date.  The  Beauchamp  earldom  of  Warwick  was  in  the  same 
way  founded  on  a  hereditary  sheriffdom  held  almost  from  the  Conquest. 

^  On  the  palatine  earldom  in  general,  see  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour, 
pp.  640  sq. ;  above,  p.  271.  The  first  creation  of  a  palatine  earldom  under 
that  name  is  that  of  Lancaster  in  1351. 

^  The  palatine  earldom  of  Chester  had  its  own  courts,  judges,  and  staff 
of  ofBcers,  constable,  steward  and  the  rest :  it  had  its  parliament,  con* 
sisting  of  the  barons  of  the  county,  and  was  not  until  1541  represented  in 
the  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  eight  baronies  of  the  earldom  were 
Halton,  Montalt  or  Mould,  Nantwich,  Malpas,  Shilbroke,  Dunham-Mascy, 
Stockport,  and  Kinderton  :  the  last  was  held  by  the  family  of  Venables, 
which  bore  the  title  of  baron  of  Kinderton  long  before  the  head  of  it  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  history  of  this  imperium  in  imperio  is 
curious,  and  is  given  in  detail  in  Ormerod*s  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  The  barons 
spiritual  are  said  to  be  eight  as  well  as  the  temporal  ones ;  namely,  two 
bishops,  Chester  or  Lichfield,  and  Bangor ;  six  abbots,  S.  Werburgh*8» 
Combermere,  Stanlaw,  Norton,  Birkenhead,  and  VaWRcv^^l,  ^\'^.  ^-^ 
149,  150.    The  exact  accuracy  of  the  details  \a  qyioaWoxkaXAi^. 
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The  palatine  of  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest,  founded  on  the  immunities 

earldoms.  ,  ,  _ 

granted  by  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and  connrnKd.  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  the  idea  probably  of  placing  a  strong  and  in- 
-  violable  jurisdiction  as  an  obstacle  to  Scottish  invasion  ^.  The 
earl^m  of  Kent  is  said  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  to  have  been  con- 
ferred as  a  palatine  earldom  on  Odo  of  Bayeux ;  but,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  he  is  still  found  in  possession 
of  an  enormous  number  of  lordships  in  the  county,  the  day  of 
his  greatness  was  over,  and  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  whether 
he  ever  r«lly  possessed  the  regalia.  Another  case  is  the  earl- 
dom of  Shrewsbury  ^ :  Roger  Montgomery  held  as  lord  all  the 
land  in  Shropshire,  save  such  as  belonged  to  the  church  and  five 
comparatively  insignificant  tenants-in-chief:  in  a  charter  pre- 
served by  Ordericus  Vitalis  he  speaks  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
as  *  my  sheriff' '  in  a  way  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
alao  may  have  possessed  palatine  rights  ;  but  this  earldom  was 
forfeited  before  the  time  at  which  documentary  evidence  would 
be  found  to  illustrate  it  more  fully.  The  other  earldoms  based 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurisdictions  are  liable  to  similar  ques- 
tion * ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  we  possessed  more  abundant 
materials,  it  would  be  found  that  the  reduction  of  great  terri- 
torial jurisdictions  to  merely  titular  dignities  was  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  Norman  kings,  instead  of  being,  as  is 
generally  presumed,  a  principle  of  policy  fully  developed  by 
the  Conqueror  himself.     The  dignity  of  earl  was,  it  is  scarcely 
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^  The  organisation  of  Durham  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  the  alleged 
palatine  system  of  Chester :  the  barony  of  Hilton  is  the  only  one  of  any 
note  among  the  tenancies-in-chief.  But  it  had  its  whole  array  of  offioera, 
courts  of  justice  and  record,  which  were  kept  in  the  name  of  the  bishop 
until  1836.     See  above^  p.  271,  note  i. 

^  See  above,  p.  271.  This  earldom  has  many  marks  of  a  palatinate,  but 
became  extinct  too  early  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  its  character. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  V.  13. 

*  For  example,  William  Fitz-Osbem  legislated  for  Herefordshire': 
'Manet  ad  hane  diem  in  comitatu  ejus  apud  Herefordiam,  legum  quae 
statuit  inconcussa  firmitas,  ut  nullus  miles  pro  qualicunque  plus  septem 
solidis  solvat ;  cum  in  aliis  provinciis  ob  parvam  occasiunculam  in  traos- 
gressione  praecepti  herilis  viginti  vel  viginti  quinque  pendantor/  W. 
Malmesb.  6.  B.  iii.  §  256.  The  earldom  of  Northumberland  was  also  more 
like  a  viceregal  appointment  than  a  hereditary  dignity ;  see  Courtbope» 
Hist.  Peerage,  p.  11. 
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necessary  to  say,  hereditary;  but  the  heir  did  not  acquire  the  Succession 
formal  rank  until  he  was  invested,  although  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  his  lands,  and  even  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
shire-moots,  before  he  received  the  sword  ^.  There  are  instances 
moreover  of  a  division  of  the  inheritance  of  the  great  earls :  B<oger 
of  Montgomery,  who  held  the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Sussex, 
left  his  Norman  fiefs  to  his  elder  son,  and  the  English  to  the 
second^.  The  first  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  also  count  of 
Meulan,  divided  his  estates  between  his  twin  sons,  who  founded 
the  houses  of  Meulan  and  Leicester  respectively  ^ ;  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Lincoln  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  partition  *. 

The  title  of  baron,  unlike  that  of  earl,  is  a  creation  of  the  The  baron. 
Conquest.  The  word,  in  its  origin  equivalent  to  homo  ^,  receives 
under  feudal  institutions,  like  homo  itself,  the  meaning  of  vassal. 
Homage  (hominium)  is  the  ceremony  by  which  the  vassal  be- 
comes the  man  of  his  lord ;  and  the  homines  of  the  king  are 
barons.  Possibly  the  king's  thegn  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  may 
answer  to  the  Norman  baron ;  both  terms  have  somewhat  the 
same  indefiniteness,  being  applied  sometimes  to  a  personal  re- 
lation, sometimes  to  a  territorial  one.  In  one  aspect,  any  of  the 
king's  dependents  are  harones;  in  another,  the  barony  signifies 
a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees^  But  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  reduce  the  territorial  baronies  to  any  fixed  area  of 
extension,  it  is  probable  that  the  term  involves,  from  its  first 

^  See  Hoveden*8  account  of  the  investiture  of  "William  Marshall  and 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter  at  John's  coronation,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  V.  14.  '  Ibid.  xii.  33.  *  See  above,  p.  362. 

*  It  is  explained  as  connected  with  the  word  wer  (used  in  wergild),  a  '] 

roan.  It  occurs  as  early  as  A.D.  744  in  the  form  of  ^ro,  meaning  a  free-  /-v  ^ 
man,  and  is  used  in  the  Leges  Alamannorum  as  opposed  to  a  slave  ;  more 
generally  however  for  man  generally.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  183,  iv.  281. 
It  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  Englishmen  before  the  Conquest ;  but 
appears  in  Domesday  and  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I  in  its  recognised  mean- 
ing of  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  king.     See  Ellis,  Introd.  i.  44,  45. 

®  In  the  Modw  tenendi  ParUamenii  a  barony  is  said  to  contain  thirteen 
knights'  fees  and  a  third :  the  relation  between  knight,  baron,  and  earl 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  shilling,  mark,  and  pound ;  which  is  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  reliefs  in  some  copies  of  Magna  Carta ;  Select 
Charters,  p,  193  ;  Blackstone's  Charters,  p.  38.  But  this  rule  is  quite 
arbitrary ;  there  was  no  such  proportion.  On  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
measurements  which  are  called  baronies,  see  Robertson,  E&aai^%,\»'^.\'>)'^^«3^<k 
142  sq. 
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md'^^^th  ^^^'^^^^^  ^^*^  English  history,  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of 
baronage,  royal  vassal  or  tenant-in-chief  ^.  Of  these  there  were  many 
grades,  besides  the  great  distinction  of  majores  and  minores 
which  appears  in  Magna  Carta  ^;  they  varied  according  to  per- 
sonal qualifications,  ofiicial  duties,  and  extent  of  property;  but 
the  later  difference  of  barony  by  writ  and  barony  by  tenure 
does  not  come  into  light  in  the  Norman  period.  The  baron,  as 
possessor  of  one  manor  or  of  many,  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  a  limited  sort ;  and  when  he  possessed  by  royal  grant  the 
profits  of  the  hundred  in  which  his  castle  was  situated,  he 
acquired  an  hereditary  magistracy  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  earl ;  but  no  such  power  was  attached  to  the  barony  by 
Nature  of     itself.    As  lord  of  his  manors,  he  had  his  court  of  tenants  in  each : 

the  courts 

of  the  he  might  be  great  enough  to  have  a  body  of  personal  counsellors, 

stewai'ds,  chamberlains  and  constables.  In  a  very  few  cases  he 
possessed  a  hereditary  sheriffdom,  but  this  was  probably  never 
directly  attached  to  a  territorial  barony,  although,  as  both  were 
hereditary,  they  might  descend  for  many  generations  together. 

The  knights.  The  lowest  class  of  tenants-in-chief  who  are  likely  to  have 
presented  themselves  in  the  national  council  are  the  knights', 
who  are  included  in  general  under  the  class  of  barons,  but  de- 

*  On  the  history  of  the  disputed  question  of  barony  see  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  ill.  6  sq.  Selden  maintained  that  all  tenants-in-chief  by  knight- 
service  were  barons ;  Madox  that  there  was  an  original  but  undetermined 
difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and  tenure  by  knight- service.  See 
also  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  270. 

^  The  distinction  of  majores  and  minores  barones,  although  it  appears 
perhaps  in  legal  phraseology  first  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  and  Magna 
Carta,  is  in  usage  and  language  much  earlier.  Gneist  points  out  that  in  the 
army  the  difference  between  the  single  knight  and  the  leader  of  50  or  25,  in 
the  Exchequer  the  difierence  of  relief  between'  a  hundred  shillings  for  the 
knight  and  a  hundred  marks  for  the  baron,  in  the  court  and  in  the  shire- 
moot,  the  interval  between  the  two  clauses  must  have  made  itself  apparent. 
Dialogus  de  Scacc.  ii.  10.  It  may  indeed  be  Buirly  conjectured  that  the 
landowners  in  Domesday  who  paid  their  relief  to  the  sheriff,  those  who  held 
six  manors  or  less,  and  those  who  paid  their  relief  to  the  king,  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  one  another.     See  above,  p.  157,  note  i. 

^  CniM  is  commonly  used  in  the  meaning  of  servuSy  although  it  appears 

occasionally  before  the  Conquest  with  a  somewhat  different  application, 

*  possibly  equivalent  to  miles.    In  the  guilds,  in  the  monuments  of  which  it 

occurs,  it  is  explained  as' 'young  men,' but  this  is  questionable.     It  had 

acquired  its  recognised  sense  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.    Cbron. 
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mand  some  ftirther  notice.     In  tracing  the  history  of  the  thegn  The  knight 
in  an  earlier  chapter  ^,  the  knight  has  been  described  as  sue-  oesaor  of 
ceeding  after  the  Conquest  to  his  position.     He  occupies  nearly 
the  same  extent  of  land,  and  in  several  respects  has  an  analogous 
historyi     But  the  knight  proper,  at  least  of  the  twelfth  century, 
is  not  merely  the  possessor  of  a  certain  number  of  hides  of  land, 
which  he  holds  by  the  tenure  of  chivalry,  *  per  loricam,'  or  as  a 
*  fief  de  hauberc  ;*  he  has  undergone  an  honourable  initiation  in 
the  use  of  arms,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  unwarlike 
tenant  in  socage.     The  practice  of  *  dubbing  to  knighthood'  may  institution 
have  had   a   corresponding  usage  in  Anglo-Saxon   times  * ;    it  hood, 
certainly  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  a  Norman  innovation,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  Ethelred,  Canute,  or  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
had  great  acquaintance  with  foreign  usages,  should  not  have  in- 
troduced into  England  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  was 
then  springing  up  in  every  country  in  Europe.  \  But  the  first 
mention  of  it  in  our  annals  is  in  reference  to  the  knighting  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  when  it  appears  to  have  had  some- 
what of  the  character  of  a  religious  as  well  as  of  a  legal  rite '. 
Henry  I  was  knighted  by  his  father*;  William  Rufus  is  said  to 
have  received  his  knighthood  from  Lanfranc*;  Henry  II  was 

*  Above,  p.  156. 

*  The  story  of  Athelstan's  investiture  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  is  told 
by  William  of  Malniesbury,  G.  R.  ii.  §  133  :  *  Quern  etiam  praematui^ 
militem  fecerat  ddnatum  chlamyde  coccindS,  gemmato  balteo,  ense  Saxonic5 
cum  vagina  aurea.'  The  practice  is  no  doubt  derived  from  primitive, 
almost  universal  custom,  although  only  occasionally  traceable  in  particular 
countries.  The  knighthood  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  his  father  in  838  (V. 
Ludovici,  c.  59  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  573)  may  have  served  as  a  precedent 
for  Alfred.  Palgrave  regards  Athelstan's  knighthood  as  the  precedent  for 
that  of  Kichard  Sans  Peur,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  very  little  authority. 
William  the  Conqueror  was  knighted  (militiae  insignia  recipiens)  by  the 
king  of  France.    W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  iii.  §  230. 

'  John  of  Salisbury  describes  the  ceremony  as  used  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century :  *  Inolevit  consuetude  solemnis,  ut,  ea  die  qua  quisque 
militari  cingulo  decoratur,  ecclesiam  solemniter  adeat,  gladioque  super 
altare  posito  et  oblato,  quasi  celebri  professione  facta,  seipsum  obsequia 
altaris  devoveat  et  gladii,  id  est,  officii  sui  jugem  Deo  spondeat  famula- 
tum.'     Polycraticus,  vi.  lo. 

*  He  is  said  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  (viii.  i)  to  have  received  his  arms  frx)m 
Lanfranc.  This  may  have  been  so,  but  the  Conqueror  himself  '  dubbade 
his  sunu  Henric  to  ridere.'    Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1080. 

*  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  iv.  §  305.   Abbots  were  forbidden  to  TMJ^feVm^s^a.^ 
in  the  council  of  London  in  1 102  (Eadmer,  p.  6S).  T!\iOTivBA"BQsJiL^XV\C\^Nft^ 
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Institution    dubbed  on  his  visit  to  England  b j  his  great-uncle  King  David  \ 
hood.  But  these  instances  seem  to  be  examples  only  of  a  practice  usual 

in  much  lower  ranks  of  society ;  and  although  the  young  aspirant 
might  seek  lustre  for  his  inauguration  by  receiving  his  spurs 
from  a  distinguished  warrior,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  right  of  conferring  it  was  restricted  to  a  smaller  body  than 
the  knightly  class  itself.  And  thus  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion may  be  referred  to  the  primitive  custom  of  investing  the 
youth  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  tribe,  by  the  hand  of  his  king, 
princeps,  or  father.  Although  in  general  no  man  would  be  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  knighthood  or  allowed  to 
call  himself  a  knight  who  had  not  been  thus  initiated,  the  whole 
class  of  landowners  who  held  by  knight-service  would  be  for 
constitutional  purposes  comprised  under  the  name  of  knights. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  often  bestowed  on  the  skilful 
warrior  who  had  no  qualification  in  land,  and  it  was  of  course 
possessed  by  the  initiated  members  of  the  great  military  orders. 
Here  however  we  have  only  to  notice  those  members  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  chivalry  who  as  vassals  of  the  king  were 
entitled  to  take  their  place  in  his  solemn  council. 
Burghers  There  were,  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  early  Norman  period, 

wxawionaliy  elements  of  another  class  of  vassals  who  may  occasionally  have 
council.  been  brought  up  to  attend  the  national  gatherings  ;  the  great 
men  of  London  and  York  for  instance.  It  is  certain  that  on 
several  occasions  the  citizens  of  the  capital  took  part  in  deliber- 
ation. In  the  assembly  at  which  the  election  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  took  place,  the  *  Communio'  of  the  city  of  London  was 
heard  pleading  for  Stephen's  liberation;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence for  determining  in  what  character  they  attended^.  The 
great  citizens  of  London  would  most  of  them  be  of  knightly 
rank,  possessing  qualifications  in  land,  and  taking  rank  as 
barons.  The  corporate  character  of  the  city  constitution  was 
very  grudgingly  admitted,  and  although  it  is  just  possible  that 


the  count  of  Guisnes  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Miles),  and  William  bishop  of  Ely 
knighted  Ralph  Beauchamp  as  late  as  119 1.    B.  Diceto,  c.  664. 

^  Hen.  Hunt^fol.  226. 

'  See  above,  p.  329. 
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some  representative  functions  may  have  been  discharged  by  its  No  trace  df 
principal  members  who  sat  in  their  own  personal  right,  it  is  tive  mem- 
probable  that  the  'communio'  itself  could  only  be  heard  by  Norman 
petition.     The  idea  of  representation  which  was  familiar  enough 
in  the  local  courts  might  be  expected,  in  a  constitution  so  en- 
tirely based  on  land  tenure,  to  appear  in  the  central  council  as 
well.     But  it  is  not  to  be  traced  in  existing  records,  and  when 
it  does  appear  later  it  is  in  that  intermittent,  growing,  and 
struggling  form  which  shows  it  to  be  a  novelty.     Of  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  freeholders  in  general  there  is  not  even  a  sus- 
picion.    The  sheriffs  would,  as  being  barons  themselves,  have 
their  places  in  the  council,  and  might  report  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  their  neighbours,  but  as  royal  nominees  and  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  sympathise  deeply 
with  the  population  which  they  had  to  assess  and  to  oppress. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  assemblies  at  which  all,  or  General 
even  a  large  proportion,  of  the  tenants-in-chief  presented  them-  of  the  ten- 
selves  were  very  frequent.     The  councils  of  Salisbury  already  notfrequen 
referred  to^  are  perhaps  the  only  occasions  on  which  anything 
like  a  general  assembly  was  brought  together.     These  were  for 
the  special  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths  of  fealty,  and  comprised 
other  elements  than  the  tenants-in-chief.     The  ordinary  courts 
or  councils  were  of  a  much  more  limited  character,  seldom  con- 
taining more  than  the  bishops  and  'proceres,'  a  term  that  would 
include  only  the  earls  and  greater  barons.    These  courts  were  held  The  great 
on  the  great  Church  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun-  courts, 
tide  :  generally  at  the  great  cities  of  southern  England,  London, 
Winchester,  and  Gloucester^.     The  king  appeared  wearing  his 
crown ;  a  special  peace  was  maintained,  necessarily  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  armed  retainers  who  attended  the 
barons^;  and  magnificent  hospitality  was  accorded  to  all  comers. 
*  Thrice  a  year,'  says  the  Chronicle,  '  King  William  wore  his 
crown  every  year  that  he  was  in  England ;  at  Easter  he  wore  it 
at  Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christmas 

*  See  above,  p.  358.  *  See  above,  p.  268. 

^  See  above,  p.  181.  The  crown  was  placed  on  the  king's  head  by  the 
archbishop,  on  these  occasions  in  his  own  chamber,  before  he  walked  vcv^-tc^ 
cession.    See  Eadmer,  lib.  vi.  p.  137 ;  Hovedeii,  m.  ^9;  Q[«n«j^^,<i.  "^^^l* 
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Places  of      at  Gloucester.     And  at  these  times  all  the  men  of  England  were 

council.  .  ,        .  .  . 

with  him,  archbishops,  bishops  and  abbots,  earls,  thegns  and 

knights^.'     A  similar  usage  was  observed  by  his  sons,  although 
neither  he  nor  they  regularly  followed   the  rotation  thus  de- 
ficribed^;    they   called   together    their    barons   whenever    and 
wherever  they  pleased ;  and  many  of  their  courts  were  h^ld  at 
their  forest  palaces  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.     Under  Henry  I 
the  number  of  places  of  council  was  largely  increased,  and  the 
enlarged  accommodation  afforded  by  the  growing  monasteries 
was  utilised.      Councils   were  held  at  Windsor,   Rockingham, 
Woodstock,  among  the  forest  palaces ;  at  Oxford,  Northampton, 
,  and  other  midland  towns'.     The  cessation  of  the  solemn  courts 
under  Stephen  was  regarded  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  a 
.  fatal  mark  of  national  decline*. 
Theory  of  125.  These  assemblies  must  be  regarded  as  legally  possessed  of 

and  consent  the  full  powers  of  the  old  witenagemot :  but  the  exercise  of 
baronage,  their  powers  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king,  and  under  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  them.  Their  legislative  authority  is  admitted  : 
it  is  with  their  counsel  and  consent  ^  that  William  the  Conqueror 
amends  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  and  divides  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  secular  courts ;  Henry  I  mentions  in  the  preamble  to 
his  charter  *  that  he  had  received  the  crown  by  the  counsel  of 
the  barons;  with  their  consent  he  had  retained  the  forests;  and 
it  was  with   the   counsel   of  his   barons  that  his  father  had 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1087 ;  W.  Malmesb.  Vit.  S.  Wulfst.  lib.  ii.  c.  la  :  *  Rex 
Willelmus  consuetudinem  induxerat,  quam  successores  aliquamdiu  tritam 
postmodum  consenescere  permisere.  Ea  erat  ut  ter  in  anno  cuncti  opti- 
mates  ad  curiam  convenirent  de  necessariis  regni  tractaturi,  simulque  visuri 
regis  insigne  quomodo  iret  gemmato  fastigiatus  diademate.^  The  custom 
was  restored  by  Henry  II,  but  disused  after  the  year  11 58.  Gneist,  who 
will  not  allow  the  continuance  of  the  witenagemot  in  any  shape,  or  the 
existence  of  a  regular  feudal  court  under  the  Norman  kings,  sees  in  these 
assemblies  only  pageants  whose  splendour  would  indemnify  the  magnates 
for  the  absence  of  all  real  power.     Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  224. 

^  *  Quern  morem  convivandi  primus  successor  obstinate  tenuit,  secundus 
omisit.'     W.  Mahnesb.  G.  R.  iii.  §  279. 
'  See  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  220  sq. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  223.  '  Above,  p.  277,  note  i. 

*  Ancient  Laws,  p.  215.  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  iv.  p.  94)  mentions  an  edict 
(indicto  edicto)  for  the  punishment  of  criminal  courtiers,  issued  by  Henry  I 
'per  consilium  Anselmi  et  proceivim.  xe^V  the  text  of  which  is  lost. 
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amended  the  laws  of  S.  Edward  ^ ;  Stephen,  in  the  correspond-  in  legisla- 
ing  document,  asserts  his  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  people ; 
but  neither  of  them  distinctly  declares  the  share  of  the  council 
in  the  act  thus  prefaced,  and  we  have  no  other  legislative  records 
of  the  period. 

The  right  of  the  council  to  join  in  taxation  is  nowhere  dis-  In  taxation, 
tinctly  stated  :  yet  Henry  I  describes  an  aid  as  *  auxilium  quod 
barones  mihi  dederunt^/  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  king 
"would  lay  before  his  barons  any  plan  for  increasing  the  existing 
burdens,  and  that  such  announcement  would  be  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  exaction ;  the  silence  of  the 
counsellors  or  their  ready  assent  would  be  a  matter  of  form. 

The  judicial  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the  king's  pre-  In  judi- 
sence  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  even  here  a  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  freedom  of  debate.  It  was  by  a  judicial  sentence 
that  Earls  Waltheof  and  Roger  were  condemned ' ;  in  a  great 
session  of  the  king's  court  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  tried  in 
1088*;  in  a  council  at  Salisbury  in  A.D.  1096  William  of  Eu  had 
his  trial  by  battle  and  his  cruel  punishment*^;  in  the  same  council 
the  king  sentenced  William  of  Alderi  to  be  hanged,  and  the  other 
conspirators  to  be  imprisoned  ;  in  a.d.  1102  Henry  I  summoned 
Robert  of  Belesme  before  his  court,  and  alleged  forty-five  articles 
of  treason  against  him®;  in  a.d.  1130  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  was 
accused  of  treason  in  the  Easter  court  at  Woodstock '.  In  all 
these,  and  numerous  other  cases  which  might  be  adduced,  it  is 
clearly  the  full  national  assembly,  and  not  the  mere  justices, 
before  whom  the  trial  is  conducted.  The  barons  act  as  judges, 
the  king  apparently  gives  the  sentence,  although  in  this  respect 
also  he  is  open  to  advice.   It  was  by  the  counsel  of  Hugh  of  Chester 

*  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  i.  4.  '  Chron.  Abingd.  ii.  113. 

^  'Judiciali  sententia  damnatos.'  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1074.  *Censoribus 
inter  se  sentientibus  per  plures  inducias  usque  in  annum  [judicium]  prote- 
latum  est.'  *  Post  multos  tractatus  reum  esse  mortis  definitum  est.'  Ord. 
Vit.  iv.  15.  The  trial  was  at  the  Christmas  court  at  Westminster;  Chron « 
Sax.  A.D.  1075.     Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iv.  589.  *  See  below,  p.  440. 

*  *  Octavis  Epiphaniae  apud  Saresbiriam  celebrate  concUio.*  Flor.  Wig. 
A.D.  1096.  •  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  220.    David  king  of  Scots  took  part  in  this  trial :  *  Dum 
David  Rex  in  curia  Henrici  regis  caute  judicium  indagaret/  &Q«  Ox^.'^*'^.. 
viii.  22. 
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Process  of     that  William  of  Eu  suflfered  mutilation  ^     The  mode  of  trial 

triw  in  the 

council.  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  lower  courts,  the  accusation  by 
sworn  witnesses,  compurgation,  ordeal  and  trial  by  battle  *.  On 
one  occasion,  we  are  informed,  the  barons  interfered  so  far  as  to 
recommend  William  Hufus  to  show  mercy;  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
his  wise  men  that  he  spared  the  minor  criminals  in  a.d.  1096 '. 
Jurisdiction  Matters  of  civil  jurisdiction  were  also  brought  before  these 
national  assemblies,  although  the  determination  in  such  cases  would  fadl 
questions  of  to  the  lot  of  the  more  experienced  lawyers  of  the  Curia  Itegis  or 
Exchequer.  A  great  council  at  Pedreda  in  the  Conqueror  s 
reign  determined  the  suit  between  the  churches  of  York  and 
Worcester  *,  and  a  similar  quarrel  between  the  bishops  of  Llan- 
daff  and  S.  David's  came  before  the  court  more  than  once  in  the 
latter  years  of  Henry  I**.  In  a.d.  1126  the  king,  by  the  advice 
of  his  barons,  granted  the  custody  of  Kochester  Castle  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury*.  The  proceedings  of  Stephen  against 
the  bishops,  impolitic  as  they  were,  were  conducted  with  a  sha- 
dow of  legality  in  a  similar  assembly '^. 

General  Most,  however,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  national  council  at 

discussions.     ,  .  .  ,  .  * 

this  period,  of  which  any  record  is  preserved,  come  under  the 

head  of  general  business.     The  nominations  of  bishops  were 

1  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  23. 

'  Ordericus  tells  us  that  Koger  of  Hereford  was  tried  by  the  Norman 
laws  and  sentenced  to  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  perpetual  imprisonment. 
The  same  penalty  must  have  followed  if  he  had  been  tried  by  English  law. 
If  the  words  refer  to  the  method  of  procedure  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
di£ference  there  could  have  been  between  the  Norman  and  the  English  law, 
except  in  the  use  of  trial  by  battle,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  case.    Ord.  Vit.  iv.  15. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  23  :  *  Consultu  sapientum  hujusmodi  viros  pepercit.' 

*  rior.  Wig.  A.D.  1070  :  •  In  consUio  in  loco  qui  vocatur  Pedreda  cele- 
brate, coram  rege  ac  Dorubemiae  archiepiscopo  Laniranco,  et  epiacopia, 
abbatibus,  comitibus  et  primatibus  totius  Angliae.'  The  dispute  between 
York  and  Canterbury  was  heard  in  an  Easter  court ;  *  Uterque  igitnr  in 
Paschali  solemnitate  ad  regem  venit  ibique  prolatis  in  medium  partinm 
rationibus  sententiam  de  negotio  regalis  curia  dedit.'     Y.  Lanfr.  c.  11. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  220  :  *  Post  Pascha  (a.d.  1 132)  fuit  magnum  placitum 
apud  Londoniam,  ubi  de  pluribus  ejusdem  et  maxime  de  discordia  episcopi 
Sancti  Davidis  et  episcopi  Clamorgensis  de  finibus  parochiarnm  suarum 
tntctatum  est.'  The  discussion  was  continued  in  a  conventus  at  London, 
and  another  at  Winchester.  This  suit  is  described  in  the  Cont.  Flor.  Wig. 
(a.d.  1 1 28)  as  discussed  *in  generali  concilio'  some  years  before. 

'  Cont.  JB'ior.  Wig.  a.d.  1126  :  'Consilio  baronum  suorum.' 
'  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  n.  ^  lo  •,  Gt«B\ab^\«V\!k»s!i»i^»  ^.j. 
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always  made  on  these  occasions  until  the  right  of  canonical  Elections 
election  was  admitted  by  Henry  I '  :  and  even  then  the  election  in  the 
took  place  in  the  king's  court,  often  at  the  great  festivals  when  councils. 
the  majority  of  the  barons  were  present,  and  when  the  consecra- 
tion and  the  investiture  could  be  celebrated  with  equal  pomp^. 
The  ceremony  of  conferring  earldoms  and  knighthood  was  a 
public  business  of  the  court  ^,  as  well  as  the  witnessing  of  the 
homages  paid  to  the  king  or  his  presumptive  successor*.     The 
foreign  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  king  was  here  canvassed 
without  much  jealousy  or  intimidation  ^ ;  war  and  peace,  royal 
marriages^,  and  the  like.     Of  the  share  taken  by  the  baronage  Election  of 
in  the  election  of  the  king  enough  has  been  said  already:    it 
was  a  right  which  each  sovereign  in  turn  was  politic  enough 
to  acknowledge,  and  of  the  reality  of  which  he  was  so  far  con- 
scious that  he  took  every  means  of  escaping  it.     The  election 
of  Henry  I  and  Steplien,  the  claim  put   forward  to  elect  the 
empress,  the  acceptance  of  the  heir  of  King  Henry  and  the 
rejection  of  the  heir  of  Stephen,  place  this  prerogative  of  the 
nation,  however   indifferently  the   council   which   exercised  it 
represented  the  nation,  upon  an  incontestable  basis. 

^  Instances  of  this  proceeding  are  very  numerous  :  e.g.  *  in  Nativitate 
Domini  curiam  suam  Glawornae  tenuit,  ubi  tribus  suis  capellanis  .... 
dedit  praesulatum.'    Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1085. 

*  Two  instances  will  suffice  here,  ns  the  subject  must  be  treated  more 
fully  further  on.  Under  Henry  1,  after  the  settlement  with  Anselm, — 
*  Willelmus  ...  ad  archiepiscopatum  Cantuariensem  Glawornae  vhi  in 
Purification  e  Sanctae  Mariae  rex  tenuit  curiam  suam  eligitur  ;*  Cont.  Flor. 
Wig.  A.D.  1123;  under  Stephen,  after  the  grant  of  free  election  to  the 
clergy, — '  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  Kodberto  episcopo  Bathoniae 
episcopatum  Bathoniae  ....  canonica  prius  electione  praecedente  et  com- 
muni  vestro  (sc.  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum,  abbatam,  comitum,  vice- 
comitum,  baronum  et  omnium  fidelium)  consiiio,  veto  et  favore  prosequente 
....  apud  Westmonasterium  in  generalis  concilii  celebratione  et  PaschaliB 
festi  solemnitate.*    Foedera,  i.  16. 

*  See  above,  pp.  362,  367. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1086,  iii€,  1 1 26. 

'  Henry  I  writes  to  Anselm  (£pp.  Ans.  iii.  94),  *volo  legatos  meos 
Bomam  mittere  et  consiiio  Dei  et  baronum  meorum  domino  papae  inde 
respondere.*  See  also  lib.  iv.  epp.  4,  6.  The  see  of  Ely  was  founded  by 
the  king  with  the  counsel  of  the  kingdom,  *  regi  et  archiepiscopo  caeterisque 
principibus  visum.'     Eadmer,  p.  95. 

*  Eadmer,  lib.  vi  p.  1 36 :  '  Rex  .  .  .  consiiio  Badulfi  Cantuariorum  pon- 
tificis  et  principum  regni  quos  omnes  .  . .  congregKv\Xi,  ^lecte^W.  «^"v  *"«x. 
uxorem  Atheleidem  . .  . .'    See  also  Hen.  Hunt.  foV.  ^lo. 
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Ecciesiasti-  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  so  strong  during  these  reigns 
n  the  great  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  ecclesiastical  questions  treated 
in  the  secular  councils  except  under  the  greatest  reserve.  It 
must  however  have  been  a  very  large  gathering  that  accepted 
the  conditions  made  by  Henry  I  and  Anselm  in  1107^ :  in  the 
following  year  we  find  the  canons  of  a  Church  council  at  London 
passed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  all  his 
barons^;  in  a.d.  1127,  after  a  similar  council,  Henry  granted  his 
assent  to  the  statutes  passed  in  it,  and  confirmed  them  '  by  his 
royal  power  and  authority'/  on  the  principle  of  his  father's  policy. 
Coincidence  On  this  and  some  other  occasions  we  find  distinct  traces  of  a 

)T  baronial  ,  ,  .       ,     ,  ,  . 

and  episco-    usage  which  forms  a  peculiar  mark  of  our  ecclesiastical  history ; 
pal  councils.  ,  , 

the  king  holds  his  court  at  Westminster,  whilst  the  archbishop 

celebrates  his  council  in  the  same  city;  the  two  assemblies  toge- 
ther form  a  precedent  for  the  coincident  summoning  of  parlia- 
.  ment  and  convocation  in  later  days*.  The  special  significance 
however  of  the  king's  ratification  of  the  canons  of  11 2  7  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  archbishop  had  just  returned  from  Rome,  in- 
vested with  that  legatine  character  which  was  so  often  a 
stumbling-block  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
king  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ofiice  for. the  first  time  for 

^  *  In  kalendis  Augusti  conventus  omnium  episcoporum,  abbatum  et 
procerum  regni  Lundoniae  in  ptolatio  regis  factus  est.'  Flor.  Wig.  a.d. 
1 107;  Eadmer,  p.  91. 

*  *  Episcopi  statuerunt  in  praesentia  ejusdem  gloriosi  regis  Henrid, 
assensu  omnium  baronum  suorum.'     Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1108  ;  Eadmer,  p.  95. 

^  '  Auditis  conciliigestis  assensu  m  praebuit,  auctoritate  regia  et  potestate 
concessit  ot  confirmavit  statuta  concilii.'     Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  i  i  27. 

*  In  1 102,  ^Celebratum  est  concilium  in  ecclesia  beati  Petri  in  occidental! 
parte  juxta  Lundoniam  sita,  conimuui  consensu  episcoporum,  et  abbatum 
et  principum  totlus  regni  :  in  quo  praesedit  Anselmus.  .  .  Huic  conventui 
affuerunt,  Anselmo  archiepiscopo  petente  a  rege,  primates  regni,  quatenus 
quicquid  ejusdem  concilii  auctoritate  decemeretur  utriusque  ordinis  con- 
cordi  cura  et  soUicitudine  ratum  servaretur.*  Eadmer,  p.  67.  Florence's 
account  is  based  on  this  ;  but  he  adds,  '  In  festivitate  S.  Michaelis  rex  fuit 
Lundoniae  apud  Westmonasterium  et  cum  eo  omnes  principes  regni  sui, 
ecclesiastici  et  saecularis  ordinis,  ubi  duos  de  clericis  duobus  episcopatibus 
investivit  .  .  ,  ubi  etiam  Anselmus  tenuit  magnum  concilium  de  his  quae 
ad  Christianitatem  pertinent.'  The  case  of  11 2  7  is  even  more  distinct : 
'  Bex  anxiatus  concilium  tenuit  ad  Bo^ationes  apud  Londoniam,  et  Willel- 
mus  archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  similiter  in  eadem  villa  apud  Westmin- 
ster.' The  king's  assembly  was  in  the  palace,  the  archbishop's  in  the 
church  :  the  date  of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  Continuator  of  Florence,  May 
13-16,  the  Friday^,  Saturday,  Suuday,  aud  Monday  after  the  Eogation  dayi. 
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the  primate,  with  whom  he  was  acting  in  concert ;  the  canons  of  The  canons 
the  council  had  thus  the  threefold  sanction  of  the  national 
Church,  the  King,  and  the  Holy  See ;  without  any  concession 
being  made  by  either  as  to  the  necessity  of  confirmation  by  the 
other  two.  These  proceedings  completed  the  harmony  of  Church 
and  State,  which  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Henry's  policy, 
and  which  was  rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  of  Stephen. 

In  the  last  reign  of  the  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  claim  Bcciesiasti- 
and  exert  more  real  power  than  could  be  decently  claimed  for  of  Stephen's 
such  assemblies  of  the  barons  as  either  party  could  bring  toge-  secular 
ther.  The  assembly  at  Winchester  in  which  Matilda  was  elected 
was  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  who  were  present  in  three  bodies, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  archdeacons,  and  were  separately  consulted^ ; 
but  it  was  largely  attended  by  the  barons  of  the  party.  The 
council  of  A.D.  1 151,  in  which  Stephen,  Eustace,  and  the  barons 
appeared,  and  in  which  both  parties  appealed  to  the  pope  for 
the  settlement  of  their  claims,  was  primarily  an  ecclesiastical 
council  summoned  by  Archbishop  Theobald  in  his  capacity  of 
legate  *.  It  is  in  fact  difficult  to  discover  after  the  fourth  year 
of  Stephen  any  assembly  to  which  the  name  of  national  council 
can  be  given,  although,  in  tlie  confused  accounts  of  the  final 
pacification,  we  may  detect  evidence  that  proves  such  assemblies 
to  have  been  held.  The  abeyance  however  of  all  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  at  this  period,  and  the  almost  irreconcileable 
chronological  difficulties  which  meet  us  in  the  annals,  may  well 
excuse  some  hesitation  in  forcing  a  general  conclusion  from 
these  precedents. 

126.  The  exact  relation  of  the  administrative  system  to  the 
national  council  is  not  very  easy  to  define ;  for  the  lawyers  and 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  was  present  and  describes  the  council  accu- 
rately :  *  Post  recitata  scripta  excusatoria  quibus  absentiam  suam  quidam 
tutati  sunt,  sevocavit  in  partem  legatus  episcopos,  habuitque  cum  eis  arca- 
num consilii  sui  ;  post  mox  abbates,  postremo  archidiaconi  convocati.  .  .  ' 
Hist.  Nov.  iii.  §  43. 

*  *  Anno  xvi®.  Teobaldus  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopus  et  apostolicae  sedis 
legatus  tenuit  concilium  generale  apud  Londoni.im  in  media  Quadragesima, 
ubi  rex  Stephanus  etfilius  suus  Eustachius  et  Angliaeproceresinterfuerunt, 
totumque  illud  concilium  novis  appellationibus  infrenduit.'     Heiv«  Hm\2i^»« 
foL  226. 
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ation  of   historians  give  no  glimpse  of  a  theory  of  government,  and  the 


great 


documentary  evidences  of  the  Norman  period  are  by  no  means 
abundant.  It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  supreme  courts 
of  judicature  and  finance  were  committees  of  the  national 
council,  although  the  title  of  Curia  belongs  to  both,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  where  the  functions  of  the  one  end  and  those  of  the 
other  begin.  And  it  would  be  scarcely  less  rash  to  regard  the 
two  great  tribunals,  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer,  as  mere 
sessions  of  the  king's  household  ministers,  undertaking  the 
administration  of  national  business  without  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  greater  comicil  of  the  kingdom.  The  historical 
development  of  the  system  is  obscure  in  the  extreme.  The 
Conqueror,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  had  no  doubt  a  high  court 
of  judicature  and  a  general  assembly  of  his  barons;  Edward  the 
Confessor  had  his  national  witenagemot,  which  likewise  exercised 
the  functions  of  judicature ;  he  also,  as  we  must  infer  from 
Domesday,  had  a  centralised  system  of  finance,  a  treasury 
with  its  staff  of  keepers  and  assessors.  How  much  of  the  new 
administrative  machinery  was  derived  directly  from  Normandy, 
how  much  was  English,  how  much  derived  its  existence  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two,  we  have  to  decide  on  conjecture 
rather  than  on  evidence ;  and  the  materials  for  answering  the 
question,  which  concerns  still  wider  .generalisations,  will  be  given 
further  on.  It  may  be  enough  here  to  note,  that  whereas  under 
William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  the  term  Curia 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  refers  to  the  solemn  courts  held 
thrice  a  year  or  on  particular  summons,  at  which  all  tenants-in- 
chief  were  supposed  to  attend^,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I  we 

*  This  of  course  is  not  in  exact  agreement  with  Gneist's  view.  He  holds 
that  only  the  great  magnates  ever  attended.  It  is  clear  however  that  on 
some  occasions  a  large  proportion  of  the  landowners  were  present  even  in  the 
Norman  reigns,  and  under  Henry  II  these  assemblies  are  distinctly  courts 
of  feudal  tenants-in-chief,  from  the  very  first  years  of  the  reign.  It  seems 
&r  more  probable  that  the  earlier  assemblies  were  constituted  on  the  same 
principle,  than  that  that  king  should  begin  his  reign  by  a  violent  innova- 
tion. Of  course,  as  a  rule,  only  the  great  barons  would  take  the  trouble  or 
be  at  the  cost  of  attending.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  our 
early  history  to  remember  that  attendance  at  courts  and  councils  i\-as  not 
jvgarded  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  burden ;  suit  and  service  were  alike 
ODeroaa. 
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have  distinct  traces  of  a  judicial  system,  a  supreme  court  of  Central 

,  system  o* 

justice,  called  the  Curia  Regis,  presided  over  by  the  kmg  or  ajiministiu- 

justiciar,  and  containing  other  judges  also  called  justiciars,  the  the  reign  of 
chief  being  occasionally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  *  summus,' 
*  magnus,'  or  '  capitalis/  The  same  body  also  managed  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  this  purpose  had  a 
separate  and  very  elaborate  organisation,  through  the  history 
of  which  the  character  of  their  judicial  work  is  chiefly  made 
intelligible ;  and  which  may  accordingly  be  stated  first. 

The  Exchequer'  of  the  Norman  kings  was  the  court  in  which  The  Bx- 

1         1  «  .  .  o  J         J  chequer. 

the  whole  financial  business  of  the  country  was  transacted,  and 
as  the  whole  administration  of  justice,  and  even  the  military 
organisation,  was  dependent  upon  the  fiscal  officers,  the  whole 
framework  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  passed  annually  under 
its  review.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  chequered  cloth  which 
covered  the  table  at  which  the  accounts  were  taken  ^,  a  name 
which  suggested  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  game  at  chess 
between  the  receiver  and  the  payer,  the  treasurer  and  the  sheriff. 
As  this  name  never  occurs  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I^,  and  as  the 
tradition  of  the  court  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a  time  when 
the  business  which  took  place  in  it  was  transacted  'ad  taleas,'  *at 
the  tallies/  it  seems  certain  that  the  date  of  complete  organisation 
should  be  referred  to  this  period  *.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
we  may  presume  that  the  treasure  or  hord  was  under  the  manage- 


^  The  contemporaneous  authorities  on  the  Exchequer  are  the  Pipe  KoUs, 
and  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  a  work  on  the  subject  written  by  Richard 
bishop  of  London  the  Treasurer,  who  was  son  of  Bishop  Nigel  the  Treasurer, 
and  great-nephew  of  the  justiciar  Roger  of  Salisbury.  The  great  work  of 
Madox,  the  History  of  the  Exchequer,  furnishes  an  enormous  amount  of 
illustrative  matter. 

^  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  i  :  *  Pannus  . . .  niger  virgis  distinctus  distan- 
tibus  a  se  virgis  vel  pedis  vel  palmae  extentae  spatio.' 

^  The  arguments  for  a  Norman  Exchequer  (eo  nomine)  existing  earlier 
than  the  English  are  of  no  account.  There  is  no  genuine  mention  of  it 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  supposed  mention  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Normandy  in  a  record  of  1061  (Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  194)  is  a  mistake. 
But  the  subject  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

*  As  the  roll  of  31  Henry  I  is  still  in  existence,  it  seems  quite  justifiable 
to  regard  the  Exchequer  as  a  fully  developed  part  of  the  Norman  regime, 
although  a  great  deal  of  its  political  and  constitutional  \i£k?9at^AA&^  \^vs<CkSg^ 
to  the  period  of  revival  under  Henry  II. 
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e  growth  ment  of  a  gerefa  or  hordere^,  but  although  the  mention  of  such 
>quer.  an  officer  is  not  uncommon,  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  courts 
of  account :  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  sheriffs  and  other 
reeves,  and  the  treasure  was  preserved  in  the  palace:  some 
machinery  for  account  and  guardianship  must  be  inferred. 
Under  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  the  word  *  fiscus  *  or 
*  thesaurus '  is  commonly  used,  and  even  under  Henry  I  the 
word  *  scaccarium '  is  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence. 
i(»r8of  The  officers  of  the  Exchequer  are  the  great  officers  of  the 
jquer.  household ;  the  justiciar  who  is  the  president,  the  chancellor, 
the  constable,  two  chamberlains,  the  marshal,  and  the  treasurer, 
with  such  other  great  and  experienced  coimsellors  as  the  king 
directs  to  attend  for  the  public  service,  and  who  share  with  the 
others  the  title  of  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Amongst  these,  if 
not  identical  with  them,  are  the  justices  or  ordinary  judges  of 
the  Curia  Regis,  who  appear  to  be  called  indiscriminately  *  jus- 
titiarii '  and  '  barones  scaccarii/ 

Twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Michaelmas,  full  sessions  were 

^  The  word  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  '  Cyninges  hordera  oththe 
ure  gerefena  ;*  not  however  as  the  name  of  a  great  official.  The  author  of 
the  Dialogus  says  that  there  were  in  his  time  some  who  r6ferred  the  insti- 
tution back  to  the  English  kings ;  he  does  not  agree  with  this,  because 
there  is  no  mention  in  Domesday-book  of  the  *  blanch-ferm.'  Mr.  Stapleton 
however  in  the  preface  to  the  Rolls  of  the  Norman  Exchequer  points  out 
that  the  '  blanch-ferm  *  has  its  origin  in  a  state  of  things  that  did  not  exist 
in  Normandy,  and  was  '  consequent  upon  the  monetary  system  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.'  The  argument  is  very  technical,  but  quite  conclusive. 
The  *ferm*  or  pecuniary  payment  made  by  the  sheriffs  was  said  to  be 
'  blanched,*  '  dealbatum/  when  it  had  been  tested  by  fire,  weighed,  and  by 
additional  payment  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  royal  mint  at  Win- 
chester. There  was  no  such  fixed  standard  in  Normandy,  and  as  the 
blanch-ferm  was  an  integral  part  of  the  English  system,  it  is  clear  that  it 
could  not  have  been  derived  firom  the  Norman.  Although  the  blanch- 
ferm  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  the  ferm  is  in  many  places  described  as 
settled  in  King  Edward's  time.  This  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  central  department  of  finance  before  the  Conquest  from  which  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  Exchequer  were  derived.  It  does  not  of  course 
follow  that  it  bore  the  name,  or  that  great  improvements  in  it  were  not 
effected  by  the  Norman  lawyers.  But  it  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the 
statements  of  Gneist  (Verwalt.  i.  194)  and  Brunner  (Schwurgericht,  p.  150), 
that  the  court  of  Exchequer  was  bodily  imported  from  Normandy.  The 
Sicilian  Exchequer,  also  quoted  as  an  argument  of  the  Norman  origin,  was 
very  probably  organised  by  Master  Thomas  Brown,  the  English  minister  of 
King  Roger,  who  was,  after  his  return  to  his  natale  solum,  placed  in  the 
EngUsh  Exchequer  by  Henry  II.     DisAogvxa,  \.  6. 
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held  in  the  palace  at  Westminster,  attended  hy  all  the  barons,  Sessions  of 
with  their  clerks,  writers,  and  other  servants,  each  of  whom  had  chequer.- 
his  assigned  place  and  regular  duties.    Two  chambers  were  used 
for  the  transaction  of  business  :  the  upper  one,  or  exchequer  of 
account,  was  that  in  which  the  reports  were  received,  an3  all  the 
legal  negotiations  carried  on  and  recorded;  and  the  lower  one, 
or  exchequer  of  receipt,  in  which  the  money  was  paid  down, 
weighed,  and  otherwise  tested^.     The  record  of  the  business 
was  preserved  in  three,  great  rolls ;  one  kept  by  the  treasurer, 
another  by  the  chancellor,  and  a  third  by  an  officer  nominated 
by  the  king,  who  registered  the  matters  of  legal  and  special 
importance^.     The  rolls  of  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  were 
duplicates;  that  of  the  former  was  called  from  its  shape  the 
great  roll  of  the  Pipe,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  roll  of  the 
Chancery.     These  documents  are  mostly  still  in  existence.     The  The  rolls  of 
Pipe  Rolls  are  complete  from  the  second  year  of  Henry  II,  and  chequer, 
the  Chancellor's  rolls  nearly  so.     Of  the  preceding  period  only 
one  roll,  that  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Heniy  I,  is  preserved, 
and  this  with  Domesday-book  is  the  most  valuable  store  of  in- 
formation which  exists  for  the  administrative  history  of  the  age. 

The  financial  reports  were  made  to  the  barons  by  the  sheriffs  of  System  of 
the  counties.  At  Easter  and  Michaelmas  ^  each  of  these  magistrates 
produced  his  own  accounts,  and  paid  in  to  the  Exchequer  such 
an  instalment  or  proffer  as  he  could  afford,  retaining  in  hand 
sufficient  money  for  current  expenses.  In  token  of  receipt  a  tally 
was  made ;  a  long  piece  of  wood  in  which  a  number  of  notches 
were  cut,  marking  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  received; 
this  stick  was  then  split  down  the  middle,  each  half  contained 
exactly  the  same  number  of  notches,  and  no  alteration  could  of 
course  be  made  without  certain  detection*.  At  the  Michaelmas 
audit  these  tallies  were  produced,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
accounts   made   up.      If  the  sheriff  were  able  to  acquit  him- 

^  Dialogus,  i.  a. 

'  Dialogus,  i.  5,  6 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  170,  175,  177,  181. 

*  Dialogus,  ii.  2 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  204,  205. 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  708.     The  fire  which  destroyed  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  bu.rnm^  oi  \>cv<fe  ^^  "^^s^ 
chequer  tallies. 
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self  entirely,  he  began  the  new  year  without  arrears;  if  not, 
a  running  account  was  kept  by  the  same  primitive  method. 
ticulars  The  particulars  accounted  for  by  the  sheriffs  afford  us  a  complete 
The  ferin  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  first  item  is 
nty.  the  '  firma'  or  ferm  of  the  shire  ^.  This  is  a  sort  of  composition 
for  all  the  profits  arising  to  the  king  from  his  ancient  claims  on 
the  land  and  from  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  shire-moot : 
the  rent  of  detached  pieces  of  demesne  land,  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  folkland ;  the  payments  due  from  corporate  bodies  and 
individuals  for  the  primitive  gifts,  the  offerings  made  in  kind,  or 
the  hospitality, — \hQ  feorm-fidtum, — ^which  the  kings  had  a  right 
to  exact  from  their  subjects,  and  which  were  before  the  time  of 
Domesday  generally  commuted  for  money ;  the  fines  or  a  portion 
of  the  fines  paid  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  county  courts, 
and  other  small  miscellaneous  incidents.  These  had  been,  soon 
after  the  composition  of  Domesday,  estimated  at  a  fixed  sum, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rent  or  composition  at  which 
the  county  was  let  to  the  sheriff,  and  recorded  in  the  Bottdua 
Exactorius ;  for  this,  under  the  name  of  ferm,  he  answered 
annually ;  if  his  receipts  were  in  excess,  he  retained  the  balance 
as  his  lawful  profit,  the  wages  of  his  service ;  if  the  pro- 
ceeds fell  below  the  ferm,  he  had  to  pay  the  difference  from 
iroesand  his  own  purse.     If  land  chargeable  with  these  sums  fell  out 

•dens  of  .       . 

ferm.  of  cultivation,  he  was  excused  a  proportionate  amount  under 
the  head  of  waste;  if  new  land  was.  brought  under  tillage, 
he  had  to  account  for  the  profit  under  the  title  of  increment*. 
Before  rendering  this  account,  the  sheriff  discharged  the  king's 
debts  in  the  shire,  paid  the  royal  benefactions  to  religious 
houses,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  on  the  crown  lands, 
the  expenses  of  public  business,  the  cost  of  provisions  supplied 
to  the  court,  and  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  king  and  his 
visitors  incurred  within  his  district^.     The  payments  had  been 

^  The  farm,  ferm,  or  firma,  the  rent  or  compoaition  for  the  ancient  feonn- 
fiiltum,  or  provision  payable  in  kind  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  hiatoiy 
of  the  word  in  its  French  form  would  be  interesting.  The  use  of  the  word 
for  a  pecuniary  pajnnent  is  traced  long  before  the  Korman  Conquest. 
Stapleton,  i.  p.  xiv.     On  the  Rotulus  Exactorius,  see  Dialogus,  i.  o.  18. 

^  Madox,  pp.  225,  226.         ^  Dialogue, U.  6  •,  Select  Charters,  pp.  212,  aij. 
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long  made  in  kind,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  old  men  Sherirs 

AGOOUntifiL 

remembered  the  corn  and  cattle  brought  up  to  the  court  as  the 
tribute  of  various  shires^ ;  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks  were  still 
received  at  a  settled  valuation,  in  payment  of  debt  or  fine^. 

The  next  item  in  point  of  importance  is  the  Danegeld,  a  tax  (2)  The 
which  had  assumed  in  Norman  times  the  character  of  ordinary 
revenue,  and  which,  like  the  ferm,  was  compounded  for  by  the 
sheriff  at  a  fixed  sum.  This  tax  had  been  increased  heavily  by 
William  the  Conqueror:  in  a.d.  1084  it  had  been  trebled';  six 
shillings  were  exacted  from  each  hide  of  land,  instead  of  two, 
the  usual  sum  raised  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  It  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  fixing  of  the  sum  of  the  Danegeld 
for  each  county  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Domesday  Survey; 
and  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  sums  accounted  for 
under  this  head  afford  any  clue  to  the  extent  of  land  in  culti- 
vation. Monasteries  possessed  in  many  cases  immunity  from  Exemptions 
Danegeld ;  in  other  cases  tbey  had  special  commutations ;  a  positions, 
large  extent  of  land  frequently  '  defendit  se,'  that  is,  was  held 
responsible  for,  or  rated  as,  one  hide  ;  and  all  persons  employed 
in  the  king's  service  were  excepted  from  the  impost.  The 
Danegeld  was  a  very  unpopular  tax,  probably  because  it  was 
the  plea  on  which  the  sheriffs  made  their  greatest  profit ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  made  a  point  among  the  concessions  won 
from  Stephen  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  was  abolished 
by  Henry  II,  who  however  taxed  the  land  in  much  the  same 
way  under  other  names ;  and  was  in  very  nearly  the  same  form 
reproduced  under  the  title  of  carucage  by  the  ministers  of 
Richard  I.  With  the  Danegeld  may  be  noticed  another  impost 
which  fell  in  the  time  of  Henry  I  on  the  towns  chiefly,  and 

*  Dialogus,  i.  7;  Select  Charters,  p.  185. 

^  e.  g.  Ivo  de  Heriz  pays  five  dextrarii,  destriers  or  war-horses,  that  he 
may  have  certain  lands  at  fee-farm ;  Pipe  Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  7  :  Reginald 
de  Muscans  pays  one  fu^atoVy  or  coursing-dog,  for  the  like  piivilege  ;  ibid. 
35 :  William  de  Merlai,  a  palfrey ;  p.  36 :  Outi  de  Lincoln,  a  hundred 
•  Norrisc '  hawks  and  a  hundred  gerfalcons ;  p.  iii.  The  fugator  seems  to 
have  been  worth  twenty  shillings;  p.  35  ;  a  hawk  40^.  (p.  47) ;  a  destrier 
from  4O8.  to  £20;  pp.  II,  85.  In  Domesday,  the  count  of  Meulan 
(Mellent)  receives  a  large  payment  in  honey  as  one  of  the  dues  of  the 
county.  Abundant  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  bot\i\xv  \^^\s^q&\^ 
and  in  the  Pipe  Rolls.  '  Chroii.  ^^asL.  fik.ji.  \cR»'^. 
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QauxUium  which,  although  it  hore  the  feudal  name  of  auxilium^  or  aid,  and 
answers  to  the  later  tallage,  was  probably  the  tax  which  repre- 
sented in  the  case  of  the  towns  the  same  demand  as  in  the 
country  was  met  by  the  Danegeld.  It  seems,  like  the  Dane- 
geld,  to  have  been  a  fixed  sum  payable  annually. 

Proceeds      A  third  head  of  ordinary  or  ancient  national  revenue  com- 

;he  pleas        , 

he  crown,  prised  the  proceeds  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown;  the  fines  said 
other  profits  arising  from  the  trial  of  offences  which  had  been 
severed  from  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  shire  and  hundred, 
and  which,  although  tried  before  the  sheriff  in  his  character  as 
justice,  were,  so  far  as  the  fines  were  concerned,  made  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  income  of  the  king^.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  murdrum^  the  fine  payable,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
by  the  hundred  in  which  a  murder  has  taken  place  in  case  of  its 
failing  to  prove  the  slain  man  to  be  an  Englishman.  The  com- 
mixture of  the  populations  had  so  far  proceeded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  the  question  of  nation- 
ality, and  all  murders  were  punished  alike'.  With  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  wide  class  of  amercements,  some  of  which  have 
their  origin  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  in  feudal  customs;  of  the 
former  are  fines  for  non-appearance  in  the  hundred  and  ahire 
courts,  and  of  the  latter  penalties  for  breach  of  forest  law. 

Under  the  head  of  feudal  income*  come  all  the  items  arising 

^  In  the  Pipe  Boll  of  31  Henry  T,  the  auxilium  burgi  or  civitatis  is  in 
every  case  a  round  sum,  varying  from  £3,  the  auxilium  of  Winchcomb,  to 
•£120,  the  auxilium  of  London.  Besides  these  auxilia  burgorum  there  are 
some  small  payments  in  Wilts  and  Berks  called  oMxilium  comitatus,  and  in 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Devon,  auxilium  militum.  If  these  are  not  arrears  from 
a  pievions  year,  in  which  there  may  have  been  some  general  impost  of  the 
sort,  they  must  be  regarded  as  special  payments  belonging  to  those  counties. 
An  auxilium  de  militihus  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Niger,  i.  56,  where  it 
is  said  that  when  the  king  takes  an  auxilium  of  208.,  the  knights  of  William 
of  A vranches,  in  Kent,  pay  only  1 28. ;  if  he  takes  a  mark,  they  pay  8«. : 
this  seems  however  to  be  a  scutage.  The  auxilium  vicecomitis  was  a 
different  payment,  made  to  the  sheriff  for  his  services.  These  auxilia  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  three  feudal  aids. 

*  Above,  p.  187. 

*  Dialogus,  i.  10  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  193.  The  payments  on  this  head 
are  very  various,  even  in  the  same  hundred ;  see  the  Boll  of  31  Heniy  I, 
pp.  8,  9,  Sec. 

*  The  five  marks  of  feudal  tenure,  (i)  hereditary  succession,  (a)  reliefiB, 
(3)  wardship  and  marriage,  (4)  aids,  and  (5)  escheats,  all  receive  abundant 

Ulustration  from  the  RoU  of  ^i  Heiiry  1. 
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from   the    transfer    of  lands,   reliefs,   guardianship,   marriage.  Sheriffs 

escheat,  and  other  incidents  ;  the  sale  of  public  offices  included,  feudal 

This  was  of  course  a  large  and  comparatively  permanent  source 

of  revenue.     The  arbitrary  sums  exacted  under  the  name  of  reliefs 

by  William  Rufus  were  one  of  the  grievances  which  Henry  I 

in  his  coronation   charter   undertook  to  redress.     We  are  not 

able  to  discover  how  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  for  although  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  II  a  regular  arrangement  appears  to  be  in 

force  by  which  the  relief  of  the  knight's  fee  was  five  pounds,  and  Reliefs. 

that  of  the  barony  one  hundred,  the  corresponding  payments  in 

his  grandfather's  reign  are  not  to  be  brought  under  so  simple 

a   principle^.     It  is  however   probable   that  a  record   of  the 

number  of  knights'  fees  in  England  had  been  made  before  the 

death  of  Henry  I,  and  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  computation 

adopted  by  his  grandson.     Before  this  was  done,  the  valuation, 

where  the  payment  was  not  altogether  arbitrary,  must  have 

been  made  according  to  the  record  of  the  hidage  preserved  in 

Domesday.     And  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  Henry  I  took, 

as  an  aid  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  three  shillings  on  Aids. 

each  hide^,  Henry  II,  on  a  like  occasion,  took  one  mark  on  the 

knight's    fee^.      Whatever  was   the   basis   of  rating,    all    the 

feudal  incidents   would   be   accounted    for   in  the   same  way, 

Henry  I  may  have  taken  an  aid  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's 

knighthood,  as  he  did  on  his  daughter's  marriage,  but  of  this 

there  is  no  record.     The  Pipe  Roll  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  Miscella- 

1         , .  ,.  •  1    n  •     •  neous  in- 

reign  contains  several  notices  of  sums  paid  for  permission  to  cidents. 

determine  suits  connected  with  land,  by  covenant  or  by  trial  by 

battle;    for  leave  to  marry,  to  avoid  answering  the  claim  of 

another  claimant,  for  cancelling  agreements  of  exchange,  and  for 

other  liberties  which  betray  the  existence  of  a  good  deal  of  legal 

oppression. 

The  forest  law,  which,  heavy  as  it  was  under  William  the 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  216  sq. :  e.  g.  under  Henry  H  Hugh  de  Chaucumb 
pays  £30  for  a  relief  for  six  knights'  fees.  But  the  sums  contimie  to  Vary 
occasionally  until  settled  by  Magna  Carta,  which  refers  to  the  system 
mentioned  above,  as  the  antiquum  relemum:  and  the  Dialogus  describes  the 
relief  of  a  baron  as  matter  ofspecial  arrangement  with  tT[ieV.va!^\  \^.\\.^.'v^« 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  317.  *  Madox,  HVat.  'Eii^^.^.  •^^^. 
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tactions     Cooqueror,  seems  to  have  reached  the  extreme  of  severity  and 
rest  law.     Cruelty  under  Henry  I,  was  also  made  a  source   of  revenue. 
The  fines  exacted  by  the  justices  under  this  system  form  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  accounts, 
le  of  Among  the  great  offices  of  the  household  which  appear  from 

****  the  Pipe  Roll  to  have  been  saleable  are  those  of  dapifer,  marshal, 
and  chancellor.  The  last-mentioned  officer  in  a.d.  1130  owes 
£3006  135.  ^d.  for  the  great  seal^;  the  office  of  treasurer  was 
bought  by  Bishop  Nigel  for  his  son  for  £400^.  Inferior  places 
in  the  legal  staff  are  also  sold.  In  Norfolk,  Benjamin  pays 
£4  55.  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown';  in 
Northumberland,  Uhtred  son  of  Waltheof  makes  a  pajrment 
for  the  grant  of  sac  and  soc,  and  a  similar  transaction  is  re- 
corded in  Suffolk*;  John  the  Marshal  pays  forty  marks  for  a 
mastership  in  the  Curia  Regis,  Humfrey  Bohun  four  hundred 
marks  to  be  dapifer  regis  ^ ;  Richard  Fitz-Alured  pays  .fifteen 
marks  that  he  may  sit  with  Ralph  Basset  on  the  king's  pleas 
in  Buckinghamshire^.  At  the  same  time  the  officers  of  the 
ancient  courts  are  found  purchasing  relief  from  their  respon- 
sibilities;  the  judices  and  juratorea  of  Yorkshire  pay  £100 
that  they  may  be  judges  and  jurors  no  longer,  anxious  no 
doubt  to  avoid  the  heavy  fines  exacted  from  them  either  for 
non-attendance  or  for  other  neglect  of  duty"^. 

08S  The  sum  accounted  for  in  the  single  Pipe  Roll  of  the  reiern 

lountof  ._.,_.  _,  ,,  .*^ 

3  revenue,  of  Henry  I,  mcluding  all  the  debts  and  other  gross  receipts, 

is  not  less  than  £66,000  for  the  year.  The  exhaustive  and 
orderly  character  of  the  roll  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
very  scanty  details  of  the  similar  accounts  at  the  beginning  of 
Henry  II's  reign,  when  the  whole  sum  accounted  for  is  not 
more  than  £22,000  :  and  this  fully  confirms  the  statements  of 
the  historians  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario, 
as  to  the  ruinous  state  into  which  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment had  fallen  under  Stephen. 

But   it    is    not   only   in    the    department    of  finance   that 

*  Boll  31  Henry  I,  p.  I40.  ^  Hist.  Ellens.,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  627. 

*  Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  91.  *  Ibid.  pp.  36,  98. 
^  Ibid.  p.  18.    Adam  de  Port  pays  £9  to  be  dapifer.     Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  p.  loi.  ^  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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this  most  important  record  illustrates  constitutional  history,  System  of 
and  we  must  refer  to  it  again  in  examining  the  framework 
of  the  Norman  judicature.  Before  doing  this  it  will  be  ne* 
cessary  to  recur  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  was  not  only 
the  general  record  of  the  royal  revenue,  but  the  rate-book  of 
valuation  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  The  formation  of 
this  record  afforded  a  precedent  for  a  rating  system  which  was 
of  no  small  importance  in  its  bearing  on  later  history  :  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  measure  taken  by  the  Con- 
queror, in  order  to  fix  and  make  available  to  the  utmost  his 
hold  upon  the  country,  should  be  the  first  step  in  a  continuous 
process  by  which  the  nation  arrived  ultimately  at  the  power 
of  taxing  itself,  and  thus  controlling  the  whole  framework  of 
the  constitution  and  the  whole  policy  of  government. 

The  Domesday  Survey  was  taken  by  officers  appointed  by  The  Domes- 
the  king,  who  visited  the  several  counties,  and  called  before 
them  all  those  persons  of  whom  in  ordinary  times  the  county 
court  was  composed.  Tradition  recorded  that,  when  the  Con- 
queror wished  to  confirm  the  national  laws,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  true  report  of  those  laws  he  summoned  to  his  court  twelve 
elected  representatives  of  each  shire  to  declare  upon  oath  the 
ancient  lawful  customs*.  A  similar  plan  was  now  adopted. 
The  king's  barons  exacted  an  oath  from  the  sheriff  and  all  Taken  by 
the  barons  and  Norman  landholders  of  the  shire ;  every  hundred 
appeared  also  by  sworn  representatives,  and  from  each  township 
the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  villeins  or  ceorls  ^.     On  the  der 

^  Hoveden,  ii.  218;  Select  Cliarters,  p.  78. 

*  *  Hie  subscribitur  inquisitio  terrarum,  quo  modo  barones  regis  in- 
quirunt,  videlicet  per  sacramentum  viceoomitis  scirae  et  omnium  baronum 
et  eorum  Francigenarum,  et  totius  centuriatus,  presbyteri,  praepositi, 
vi.  villanorum  uniuscujusque  villse.  Deinde  quomodo  vocatur  mansio ;  quia 
tenuit  eam  tempore  regis  Eadwardi,  quis  modo  tenets  quot  hidae,  quot 
carrucatae  in  dominio,  quot  hominum;  quot  villani,  quot  cotarii,  quot 
servi ;  quot  liberi  homines,  quot  sochemanni  ;  quantum  silvae^  quantum 
prati,  quot  pascuorum,  quot  molendina,  quot  piscinae ;  quailtum  est  ad- 
ditum  vel  ablatum  ;  quantum  valebat  totum  sunul,  et  quantum  modo ; 
quantum  ibi  quisque  liber  homo  vel  sochemannus  habuit  vel  habet.  Hoc 
totum  tripliciter,  scilicet  tempore  regis  Aedwardi  et  quando  rex  Willelmus 
dedit,  et  quomodo  sit  modo ;  et  si  potest  plus  haberi  quam  habeatur.'  Ely 
Domesday,  Dom.  iii.  497.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  the  commiBSLioiie.^cs^ 
the  title  of  justitiarii;  fol.  212. 
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position  or  verdict  of  these  jurors  was  drawn  up  the  report 
of  the  name  of  each  manor  or  township,  and  its  present  and 
late  holder;  its  extent  in  hides,  the  number  of  ploughs  for 
which  it  furnished  work;  the  number  of  homagers,  ceorls  or 
villeins,  cotters,  and  serfs ;  how  many  freemen,  how  many  soke- 
men ;  the  extent  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture ;  the  number 
of  mills  and  fisheries ;  the  increase  and  decrease  since  King 
Edward's  time ;  the  several  and  collective  values  of  every 
holding.  By  this  report  an  exhaustive  register  of  the  land  and 
its  capabilities  was  formed,  which  was  never  entirely  superseded ; 
for  although  the  feudal  taxation  was,  within  a  century  after, 
based  on  the-  knight's  fee  instead  of  the  hide,  much  of  the 
general  taxation  continued  to  be  assessed  on  the  hide,  and  the 
number  of  hides  which  the  knight's  fee  contained  being  known, 
the  number  of  knights'  fees  in  any  particular  holding  could  be 
easily  discovered.  Ranulf  Flambard,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis  informs 
lis,  attempted  to  reduce  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  hide 
from  the  English  to  the  Norman  computation,  and  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded the  measure  would  have  compelled  a  new  assessment  ^ ; 
but  as  Domesday  continued  to  be  the  ultimate  authority  for  the 
rating  of  the  country,  the  attempt,  if  it  were  ever  made,  must  be 
understood  to  have  failed.  But  the  changes  in  the  ownership 
of  land,  the  formation  of  new  forests,  and  bringing  of  old  wastes 
into  cultivation,  must  have  made  it  difficult  to  secure  a  fair 
apportionment  of  the  taxation ;  and  this  compelled  on  the  part 
of  the  Exchequer  proceedings  which  we  find  in  close  connexion 
with  the  provincial  administration  of  justice.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  anticipate  in  detail  what  must  be  repeated  under  the 
head  of  judicature :  it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  William  Kufus,  questions  of  assessment  were  referred 
by  the  crown  to  the  report  of  the  county  court,  and  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I  the  assessment  and  levying  of  taxation  seems 
to  have  formed  one  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  justices,  who, 
with  the  functions  if  not  with  the  name  of  itinerant  judges, 
transacted  the  local  business  of  the  Exchequer  in  each  shire  \ 
127.  So  intimate  is  the  connexion  of  judicature  with  finance 

'  See  above,  pp.  298,  30a,  348.  '  See  below,  p.  390, 
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Tinder  the  Norman  kings,  that  we  scarcely  need  the  comments  Boyayustice 
of  the  historians  to  guide  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  source  of 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  that  justice  was  administered 
at  all.  Such  no  doubt  was  the  principle  upon  which  Banulf 
riambard  and  his  master  acted.  A  deeper  and  more  states- 
manlike view  probably  influenced  Henry  I  and  his  great 
minister — the  belief  that  a  nation  in  which  justice  is  done  is 
safer  and  more  contented,  and  presents  therefore  an  easier 
and  richer  body  to  be  taxed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Henry  acted  on  any  higher  motive :  the  value  of  justice 
depended  in  his  eyes  very  much  on  the  amount  of  treasure 
with  which  it  supplied  him ;  and  accordingly  there  is  not  a 
single  fiscal  or  judicial  measure  of  his  reign  by  which  light 
is  not  thrown  both  on  the  Curia  Kegis  and  on  the  Exchequer. 

The  Curia  Kegis,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  judicature,  of  which  The  Curia 
the  Exchequer  was  the  financial  department  or  session,   was,  i^^i^ 
as  has  been  stated  already,  the  court  of  the  king  sitting  to 
administer  justice  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  ^ ;  those 
counsellors  being,  in  the  widest  acceptation,  the  whole  body  of 
tenants-in -chief,  but  in  the  more  limited  usage,  the  great  officers 
of  the  household  and  specially  appointed  judges.      The  great  The  three 
gatherings   of  the  national    council  may  be   regarded   as  full  courts, 
sessions  of  the  Curia  Regis,  or  the  Curia  Regis  as  a  perpetual 
committee  of  the  national  council,  but  there   is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  supreme  judicature  so  originated.     In  the 
more  general  meetings,  as  at  the  three  annual  placita,  the  king 
wore  his  crown,  and  consulted,  or  made  a  show  of  consulting,  his 
vassals  on  all  matters  of  state.    The  courts  in  the  king's  absence 
were  presided  over  by  the  chief  or  great  justiciar,  acting  *  ex 
praecepto  regis '  or  *  vice  sua ;  *  *  in  meo  loco,*  as  the  Conqueror 
expressed  it^.     The  other  persons  who  bear  the  title  of  justiciar, 

*  That  William  the  Conqueror  heard  causes  in  person  we  know  firom 
Lanfranc's  words  in  a  letter  (Ep.  19),  addressed  to  Herfast  bishop  of 
Elmham  :  *  Bex . . .  praecepit  ut  querimonia  de  clericis  abbatis  Balduini  . . . 
sopita  remaneret,  quo  ad  usque  ipsemet  ipsam  causam  audiret  vel  a  me  . .  • 
audiri  praeciperet.'  Down  to  the  reign  of  John  the  kings  occasionally 
administered  justice  in  person ;  Henry  II  very  frequently. 

^  Gneist's  conclusions  on  the  character  of  the  BupxeTCLQ  yvdL\c».\?QLT^  c>il^^^ 
Korman  reigns  are  aa  foJlowB : — Under  the  name  oi  ^^ie  CjXSSMai  "S^^"^  ^ 
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[uatioeB  of    the  ordinary  members,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  court,  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Exchequer ;    the  same  persons  who 
acted  as  barons  in  the  latter  acted  as  justices  in  the  former; 
the  fines  paid  or  remitted  in  the  Curia  were  recorded  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  writ  that  was  issued  in  the  one  chamber 
was  treated  by  the  other  as  being,  what  it  was  truly,  its  own 
laoeofthe  act.     The  great  officers  of  the  household  seem  to  have  acted 
hie  house-    in  the  business  of  the  Curia  Kegis,  simply  however  as  justices; 
we  have  no  record  that  apportions  to  them  the  definite  seats 
or  functions  which  they  held  in  the  Exchequer;  accordingly 
•  when  we  find  the  chancellor  or  chamberlain  sitting  in  judgment, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  cause  on  which  he  decides  is 
one  belonging  specially  to  the  chancery  or  the  chamber ;  he  is 
simply  a  member  of  the  king's  judicial  court. 
Jfienumber      "pjie  number    of  persons  who  filled  the  office  of  justice  or 
n»lL  baron  of  the  Exchequer  during  the  Norman  reigns  was  not  very 

large,  nor  are  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  court  to  one 
another  very  well  defined;  it  is  even  possible  that  a  close 
examination  of  existing  records  would  show  that  all  the  officers 
who  discharged  judicial  functions  were  members,  under  some 
other  title,  of  the  king's  household.  Roger  of  Salisbury  bore 
the  name  of  'justitiarius'  from  the  year  1107  to  his  death; 
but  there  are  several  other  justices  \  mentioned  both  in  records 

to  foe  understood  the  personal  judicature  of  the  king :  the  Curia  Regis 
does  not  consist  of  the  entire  community  of  tenants-in-chief,  for  as  yet' 
they  formed  no  distinct  body  or  corporation  ;  nor  of  a  definite  numb^ 
of  great  vassals,  for  there  was  as  yet  no  legal  line  drawn  between  great 
VBSsate  and  small ;  nor  of  a  definite  number  of  great  officials,  for  the  great 
officials  were  not  so  constituted  as  to  form  a  court  of  peers :  the  justice 
of  the  Curia,  which  was  not  administered  by  the  king  himself,  was  ad- 
ministered by  spedal  commissions,  not  by  a  standing  body  of  judges,  or 
by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Verwjit.  i.  232,  241-243.  This  is  an 
extreme  view,  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  idea  held  by  this  ^cetX 
jurist  of  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  tendency  of  English  writers 
has  been  to  ascribe  to  the  legal  institutions  of  the  period  greater  solidity 
and  definiteness  than  they  can  be  proved  to  have  possessed.  The  view 
which  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  the  text  and  in  the  Select  Charters, 
regarding  the  period  as  one  of  transition,  in  which  routine  was  gradually 
becoming  a  check  on  despotic  authority,  will  probably  not  commend  itself 
to  the  maintainers  of  either  view. 

^  Besides  the  question  of  the  chief  justiciarship,  treated  above,  the  title 
o/jUfltitia,  or  justitiarluB,  haa  ob&cunUea  of  vta  owu.    (j)  It  is  often  used 
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and  by  the   historians,  whose  position   seems  to   be   scarcely  Justices 
inferior  to  his  ^.     Ralph  Basset  appears  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  i. 
Henry  I  as  a  very  influential  judge  ^ ;  his  son  Richard  is  called 
by   Ordericus   Vitalis   and   Henry    of    Huntingdon    'capitalis 
justitiarius  ^*  even  during  the  life  of  Bishop  Roger;  and  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  who  was  the  king's  chamberlain  or  treasurer,  held 
pleas  in  a.d.  i  130  over  all  England  *.    The  Pipe  Roll  of  that  year 
furnishes  us  with  the  naifies  of  other  justices  :  pleas  were  held 
not  only  by  the  two .  Bassets  and  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  but  by 
William  of  Albini  the  Butler,  Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Walter 
Espec,  Miles  of  Gloucester  the  Constable,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Robert 
Arundel,  and  Walkelin  Visdeloup  ^.     Other  names  may  perhaps  i'?  ?^^^i* 
be  found  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen.     The  capitalis  ^' 

justitia  however  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  body  to  whom 
a  determinate  position  as  the  king's  representative  is  assigned 
in  formal  documents  •. 

The  Curia  Regis,  in  this  aspect,  was  the  machinery  through  Characterof 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  crown  was  exercised  in  that  Regis. 

in  a  very  general  way,  in  the  salutations  prefixed  to  charters,  *  comitibus 
et  baronibus  et  justitiarii:^  et  vicecomitibus ; '  in  which  it  seems  to  include, 
as  it  did  in  France,  all  landowners  who  possess  courts  of  their  own,  or 
are  qualified  to  act  as  judices  in  the  shire-moot.  See  Henry  I's  charter  to 
London,  Stephen's  charter,  and  the  Leges  Henrici  I,  §  29 ;  Select  Charters, 
pp.  102,  103,  113.  (2)  It  belongs  to  the  sheriffs,  who  are  called  by  John 
of  Salisbury  (Polycr.  v.  15)  jiistitiae  errarvtes,  and  to  whom  the  name 
justitia  in  the  8o*called  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seems  to  belong.  It 
is  probable  that  whilst  the  sheriff,  in  his  character  of  sheriff,  was  competent 
to  direct  the  customary  business  of  the  court,  it  was  in  that  of  jvstitia 
that  he  transacted  special  business  under  the  king's  writ.  Bracton,  1^4. 
(3)  It  is  specially  given  to  oflBcers  of  the  king's  court,  e.  g.  to  Miles  of 
Gloucester,  'baroni  et  justitiario  meo'  (Charter  of  Stephen,  Madox, 
p.  135)  ;  in  which  sense  it  seems  to  prove  that  hi^  position  was  one  of 
judicied  authority  as  well  as  ministerial.  (4)  To  the  chief  justice.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  gives  the  name  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
fol.  212,  who  are  called  harones  in  the  Survey  itself;  see  above,  p.  38.1;. 

^  See  the  remarks  on  the  development  of  the  chief  justiciarship,  above, 
p.  346.  Henry  I  tells  Anselm  that  he  has  ordered  the  justiciars  to  act 
by  his  advice.     (Epp.  Ans.  iv.  93.) 

*  Ord.  Vit.  vi.  10;  xi.  2  ;  C&on.  Abingdon,  ii.  170. 

5  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  26 ;  Hen.  Hunt,  de  Cont.  Mundi ;  Ang.  Sac.  11.  701. 

*  See  Hon.  Angl.  vi  218.     Pipe  Koll  31  Hen.  I,  passim. 
«  Ibid. 

*  See  the  charter  of  Henry  I  to  the  canons  of  Trinity,  Aldgate :  *  Efe 
prohibeo  super  forisfS»cturam  meam  quod  non  ■potvahXitvjLT  Sii  ^■wssX.wo^.  ^^ 
aliquo  tenemento  nisi  coram  me  vel  capitali  iuatitia  xa<bO.*     ^o^.  V  ^'^« 
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It  inherits     wide  sphere  of  legal  business  on  which,  in  its  now  complicated 

from  the       relations,  it  was  brought  to  bear.  That  business  consisted  largely 

sysfem.  and  of  causes  in  which  the  king's  interest  was  concerned,  or  which 

fi^the*     were  brought  up  by  way  of  appeal  when  the  powers  of  the 

onnan.      popular  courts  had  been  exhausted  or  had  failed  to  do  justice  ^, 

In  these  particulars  it  succeeded  to  the  royal  jurisdiction  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  kings.     It  was  also  a  tribunal  of  primary  resort  in 

cases  of  disputes  between  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  a 

feudal  court  in  which  were  arranged  the  quarrels  of  the  Norman 

lords,  who  were  too  strong  to  submit  to  the  simple  justice  of 

Its  growing  the  shire  and  hundred  ^.     It  was  however  more  than  this  :  the 

unportanoe 

as  a  resource  ancient  customaiT  process  of  the  local  courts,  with  that  strict 
tor  equity.  ,  •'  * 

maintenance  of  formalities  and  that  incapacity  for  regarding 
equitable  considerations  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
compurgation  and  ordeal,  was  now  becoming  antiquated.     As  a 
special  favour,  suits  were  brought  up  from  the  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  to  be  decided  by  such  new  methods  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  king  and  his  counsellors  might  invent;  and  from  the 
\  Curia  Regis  issued  the  writs  which  directed  inquiry  and  recog- 
I  nition  of  rights  as  to  land,  the  obligations  of  tenure,  the  legiti- 
Systemof  ^  macy  of  heirs,  and  the  enforcement  of  local  justice'.     These 
writs,  although  not  absolutely  unknown  in  England  before  the 
Conquest,  were  derived  no  doubt  in  their  Norman  form  from 

*  The  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I  does  not  expressly  mention  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Curia  Kegis,  but  it  is  probable  that  roost  of  the  entries  *  pro  recto 
terrae  suae'  and  the  like  refer  to  suits  in  which  a  writ  has  been  obtained 
from  the  court.  Cases  in  the  kin^s  court  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
will  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Battle,  p.  51  ;  in  the  Chronicle  of  Abing- 
don, ii.  182  ;  in  the  Cartulary  of  Gloucester,  i.  236;  in  Elmham,  ed.  Hard- 
wick,  pp.  355,  362,  366,  382.  *  Eic.  de  RuUos  debet  i.  marcam  auri  ut  juste 
tractetur  in  curia  domini  sui.*  Pipe  Roll,  p.  143.  *  Walterus  MaJtravers 
reddit  computum  de  20  marcis  argenti  ut  rex  juvet  eum  versus  Paganum 
Filium  Johannis.'  Ibid.  p.  1 24.  *Burgenses  de  Gloecestra  debent  30  marcaa 
argenti  si  pos^ent  recuperare  pecuniam  suam  per  justitiam  regis,  quae  ablata 
fuit  eis  in  Hibemia.'     Ibid.  p.  77. 

'  '  Et  si  amodo  exsurgat  placitum  de  divisione  terrarum,  si  est  intor 
barones  meos  dominicos,  tractetur  placitum  in  curia  mea  ;  et,  si  est  inter 
vavassores  duorum  dominorum,  tractetur  in  comitatu.'  Writ  of  Henry  I ; 
Select  Charters,  p.  99.  Such  a  trial  is  described  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I 
in  the  Cartulary  of  Gloucester,  i.  236 :  and  see  the  trial  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham ;  below,  p.  440.  • 

'  Writs  of  these  kinds  will  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  most  monastic 
cartularies :  e.g.  Chron.  Abii^on, u.  91,  ^^  %b^^ %\. 
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the  process  of  the  Karolingian  lawyers ;  they  were  the  expe-  Their  origin, 
dients  by  which  the  'jus  honorarium'  of  the  king,  as  fountain 
of  justice,  was  enabled  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  *jus  civile/ 
the  customary  proceedings  of  the  local  moots  ^. 

The  Curia  Regis  had  criminal  jurisdiction  also,  as  Ralph  Basset  Criminal 
proved  when  he  hanged  forty-four  thieves  at  Hundehoge  ^.     It 
was  in  fact  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  both  of  appeal  and,  where 
leave  was  obtained,  of  primary  recourse. 

But  it  was  also  a  ministry  of  justice,  before  which  the  whole  Review  of 

judicial  action  of  the  country  passed  in  review.     This  was  done  judicature. 

partly  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 

the  sheriffs  annually  rendered  their  accounts ;  but  partly  also  by 

direct  inspection.     The  provincial  judicature  was  brought  into 

immediate  connexion  with  the  central  judicature  by  journeys  of 

the  king's  judges.     We  have  seen  traces  of  this  arrangement  as 

early  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  may  have  been  acquainted  with 

the  system  in  use  under  the  Frank  emperors  *.    Edgar  and  Canute 

had  themselves  made  judicial  circuits ;  the  Conqueror's  choice 

of  the  three  great  cities  of  the  south  of  England  for  his  annual 

placita  brought  the  sense  of  royal  justice  home  to  the  country  at 

large.   But  Henry  I  went  a  step  further.    He  sent  the  officers  of  Circuits  of 

■n  111  X  -I  thejustices. 

the  Exchequer  through  the  country  to  assess  the  revenue*;  and 

dm'ing  his  reign  the  whole  kingdom  was  visited  by  justices,  officers 
of  the  Curia  E/Cgis,  not  perhaps  with  the  systematic  regularity 
enforced  by  his  grandson,  but  with  sufficient  order  to  prove  that 
he  saw  and  satisfied  the  want  of  such  an  expedient.  In  a.d.  i  130 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  the  chamberlain,  had  lately  visited  seventeen 
out  of  the  thirty-four  counties  of  which  the  accounts  are  preserved; 
Ralph  Basset  had  visited  seven ;  Richard  Basset  five ;  Eustace 
Fitz-John  and  Walter  Espec  had  held  pleas  in  the  northern 
counties ;  Miles  of  Gloucester  and  Pain  Fitz-John  in  the  west- 
midland  and  the  Welsh  March  ;    William  of  Albini,  Robert 

^  On  the  connexion  of  the  Norman  and  English  Brevia  with  the  Frankish 
Indiculi,  see  Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  pp.  76-84;  and  below,  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. 

'  Ohron.  Sax.  A.D.  11 24.  '  See  above,  p.  183. 

*  The  great  fiscal  iter  of  Henry  I's  reign  is  mentioned  iw  ^;^\ft  \SN5bJia'g5»i 
de  Scaccario,  i.  c.  7 :  jn  it  the  ferms  of  the  co\uidea  ^er^  ^^^^^ 
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Arundel  and  others,  in  the  forests  and  in  the  south-western  coun- 
ties ^.     It  is  probable  that  this  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
measure:  in  a.d.  1124  we  find  Kalph  Basset,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned,  holding  a  court  in  Leicestershire ;  Ordericus 
Vitalis  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  held  before  him  in  the  county 
court  of  Huntingdonshire  in  a.d.  iii5oriii6^     A  measure 
dictated  still  more  distinctly  by  this  policy  may  be  traced  in  the 
list  of  sheriflfs  for  a.d.  i  130.  Richard  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
a  judge  and  a  royal  chamberlain,  act  as  joint  sheriffs  in  no  less 
than  eleven  counties  :  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Miles  of  Gloucester, 
William  of  Pont  TArche  the  Treasurer,  are  also  sheriff  as  well 
as  justices  of  the  king's  court.     That  such  a  system  was  open  to 
much  abuse  is  self-evident ;  these  officers  sitting  as  judges  and 
barons  in  the  Exchequer  actually  audited  the  accounts  which 
they  presented  as  sheriffs;   but  they  were  under  the    strong 
control  of  the  king  and  Bishop  Roger ;  and  although  there  were 
scandals  no  doubt,  such  as  that  for  which  Geoffrey  de  Clinton 
was  tried  in  this  very  year  ^,  the  important  fact  remains  that  by 
these  means  the  king  and  justiciar  kept  in  their  hands  the  reins 
of  the  entire  judicial  administration.     The  justices  whilst  em- 
ployed in  provincial  work  sat  in  the  shire-moot ;  and  this  usage 
of  Henry  I,  with  the  series  of  similar  measures  initiated  by 
Henry  II,  forms  the  link  between  the  old  and  new  organisationB 
of  the  country,  by  which  that  concentration  of  local  machineiy 
was  produced,  out  of  which  the  representative  system   arose. 
The  parliament  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  concentration 
of  local  representation  in  and  with  the  national  council.     It  was 
no  small  step  in  that  direction  when  the  action  of  the  Curia 
Regis  was  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  that  of  the  shire- 
moot.     The  Norman  curia  met  the  Anglo-Saxon  gemot  in  the 
visitations  of  the  itinerant  justices. 

128.  We  thus  come  to  the  constitution  of  the  shire-moot.    In 


1  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I. 

^  '  Badulfo  autem  Basset  sedente  pro  tribunali,  congregatis  etiam  pro- 

vincialibus  universis  apud  Huntedoniam,  ut  mos  est  in  Anglia.*     OnL 

Vit.  vi.  10.     Ralph  may  have  been  sheriflf  of  Huntingdonshire  at  the  time, 

but  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  and  seems  to  have  acted  on  the 

aame  basiness  in  London  ahotWy  »S»t.  ^  ^^  ^Vw^^r^^q,  ^^i. 
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a  former  chapter  the  history  of  this  institution  has  been  traced  The  county 

,  courts, 

up  to  and  past  the  date  of  the  Conquest ;  and  it  has  already 

been  shown  how  in  the  inquest  which  preceded  the  Domesday 

Survey,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  the  record  of  Edward's 

laws,  the  means  of  gaining  information  which  it  aflforded  were 

utilised.     The  existence  of  the  shire-moot  through  the  reigns  of 

the  Conqueror  ^  and  William  Rufus  is  proved  by  the  existence 

of  writs  addressed,  as  in  the  preceding  reigns,  to  the  sheriffs  and 

other  leading  members  ^     There  is  in  existence  a  writ  directed 

by  William  Rufus  to  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  ordering 

him  to  call  together  his  shire  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  the 

monks  of  Ramsey  ^.     It  appears  from  the  very  charter  by  which  ^^^^®*  ^ 

Henry  I  orders  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  courts  that  they 

had  been  used  under  his  brother  for  the  purposes  of  extortion  *, 

and  the  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  description  of  Ranulf 

Flambard  as  '  driving  all  the  gemots'  throughout  all  England. 

From  the  year  1108  onwards  these  courts,  as  well  as  those  of 

the  hundred,  were  held  *  as  in  King  Edward's  days  and  not 

otherwise.'     The  lords  of  land  and  their  stewards  attended,  and 

from  each  township  the  reeve  and  four  men*,  and  the  parish 

^  *Eequiratur  handredus  et  comitatus  sicat  antecessores  nostri  statue- 
runt.'     L.  Will.  I;  Select  Charters,  p.  8i. 

^  *  Willem  king  gret  Willem  biscop  and  Swein  scirefen  and  alle  mine 
thegnes  on  Estsexen  freondlice.'  Mon.  Angl.  i.  301  ;  see  a  similar  writ  in 
favour  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  ibid.  i.  431. 

*  *  Rex  Willelmo  de  Cahannis,  salutem.  Praecipio  tibi  ut  facias  con  ve- 
nire sciram  de  Hamtona  et  judicio  ejus  cognosce/  &c.  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, clxxix. 

*  *  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  Samsoni  episcopo  et  Ursoni  de  Abetot,  et 
omnibus  baronibus  suis  Francis  et  Anglis  de  Wirecestresira,  salutem. 
Sciatis  quod  concede  et  praecipio  ut  amodo  comitatus  mei  et  hundreda  in 
illis  locis  et  eisdem  terminis  sedeant  sicut  sederunt  in  tempore  regis  Ead- 
wardi  et  non  aliter ;  ego  eoim  quando  voluero  faciam  ea  satis  summonera 
propter  mea  dominica  necessaria  ad  voluntatem  meam.'  Select  Charters, 
p.  99.  Compure  Leges  Henrici  I,  c.  vii.  §  i.  *  Sicut  an tiqua  fuerat  insti- 
tutione  formatum,  salutari  regis  imperio,  vera  nwper  est  recordatione 
formatum,  general!  a  comitatuum  placita  certis  locis  et  vicibus  et  diffinito 
tempore  per  singulas  Angliae  provincias  convenire  debere,  nee  ullis  ultra 
fatigationibus  agitari  nisi  propria  regis  necessitas  vel  commune  regni  com- 
modum  saepius  adjiciat.' 

''  *  Intersint  autem  episcopi,  comites,  vicedomini,  vicarii,  centenarii, 
aldermanni,  praefecti,  praepositi,  barones,  vavasores,  tungrevii,  et  ceteri 

terrarum  domini ^  uterque  (sc.  bare  et  dapifer)  necessario  desit, 

praepositus  et  quatucv  de  melioribus  villae  assint  pro  oimAVsv^  k^  \iQ\s£k.> 
natim  non  erunt  ad  placitum  submoniti.*    Ibid.  %\  1,  ^* 
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The  shire-     priest.     The  full  court  met  twice  a  year  under  the  sheriff  or  his 
moot.  J       i.         J 

deputy,  and  was  still  competent  to  declare  folk-right  in  every 

suit ;  the  pleas  of  the  crown  were  recorded  in  it  for  the  view  of 
the  Curia  Regis,  whether  reported  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Ex- 
chequer or  examined  by  the  justices  in  a  provincial  visit  ^.  It 
had  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  civil  jurisdiction  as  before,  although 
the  management  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  interference  by  royal  writ  on  the  other,  must  have  mate- 
rially affected  its  independence.  It  retained  however  all  its 
authority  in  matters  of  voluntary  jurisdiction,  witnessing  trans- 
fers of  land,  and  sanctioning  by  its  testimony  private  charters 
and  documents  of  all  sorts.  The  ancient  forms  were  also  in  use  ; 
witness,  compurgation,  and  ordeal ;  and  the  old  theory  that  in 
these  popular  courts  the  suitors  were  judges. 
^*jJ^o'  The  new  light  thrown  on  the  shire-moot,  by  the  increased 
number  of.  records,  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  par- 
ticulars of  custom,  now  for  the  first  time  discoverable,  are  new 
or  old.  The  composition  of  the  court  and  its  times  of  session 
are  however  clearly  ancient.  The  custom  of  interference  of 
the  crown  by  writ,  although  not  unprecedented^,  is,  as  a  custom, 
Trial  by  new'.  The  references  to  trial  by  battle,  which  now  become 
inquest  by  common,  show  that  the  Normans  had  introduced  that  custom  in 
its  legal  completeness.  But  the  most  important  novelty  is  the 
inquest  by  oath,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which 
forms  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  jury.  William 
the  Conqueror  directs  the  justiciars  on  one  occasion  to  assemble 
the  shire-moots  which  had  taken  part  in  a  suit  touching  the 
rights  of  Ely;  that  being  done,  there  were  to  be  chosen  a 
number  of  the  English  who  knew  the  state  of  the  disputed  lands 

*  *  Agantur  itaque  prime  debita  verae  Christianitatis  jura ;  secundo 
regis  placita ;  postremo  causae  singulorum  dignis  satisfactionibus  exple- 
antur  et  quoscunque  scyresmot  discordantes  inveniet,  vel  amore  congreget 
▼el  sequestret  judicio.'    Ibid. 

'  See  above,  p.  187. 

'  For  example ;  '  Henricus  rex  Angliae  Nigello  de  Oilli  et  Willelmo  vice- 

comiti  de  Oxeneforde  salutem.    Praecipio  vobis  ut  faciatis  abbati  de  Abben- 

dona  plenariam  rectitudinem  de  exciusa  sua/  &c.     Chron.  Abingd.  ii.  02. 

*  H.  rex  Angliae,  W.  vicecomiti  de  Oxeneforde,  salutem.   Fac  cito  et  sine 

morsk  pienam  justitiam  FariUo,*  &q.    IVnii. 


jury. 
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in  the  reign  of  Edward :  these  were  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  inquest  by 
,  ,  _  ,  swomjuron 

their  depositions  ;  and  action  was  to  be  taken  accordingly^.     A 

similar  writ  of  William  Rufus  to  the  sheriff  of  Northampton- 
shire, already  mentioned,  directs  a  like  proceeding  in  the  afiGEiird 
of  Ramsey ;  whilst  two  writs  of  William  the  Etheling  to  the 
sheriff  of  Kent  order,  and  direct  action  to  be  taken  upon,  the 
verdict  or  recognition  of  the  good  men  of  that  county  in  re- 
ference to  the  rights  of  S.  Augustine's^. 

The  employment  of  a  number  of  sworn  thegns  to  report  on  Question  as 

,  to  a  jury  of 

the  character  of  accused  persons,  which  has  been  traced  to  the  present- 
laws  of  Ethelred,  may  probably  have  continued  to  be  usual ;  and 
thus  the  growth  of  the  jury  in  criminal  matters  may  have  kept 
pace  with  its  development  in  civil  affairs.  But  of  this  we  have 
slight  evidence,  unless  the  session  of  Hundehoge,  where  the 
thegns  of  Himtingdonshire  acted  with  the  king's  justiciar,  may 

*  •  W.  rex  Anglorum  Lanfranco  archiepiscopo  et  Eogero  comiti  MoritoDii 
et  Gauffiido  Constantiensi  episcopo  salutem.  Mando  vobis  ct  praecipio  ut 
iterum  faciatis  congregari  omnes  scyras  quae  interfuerunt  placito  babito  de 
terns  ecclesiae  de  Hell,  antequam  mea  conjunx  in  Normanniam  novissime 
Teniret ;  cum  quibus  etiam  sint  de  baronibus  meis  qui  competenter  adesse 
poterunt,  et  praedicto  placito  interfuerunt  et  qui  terras  ejusdem  ecclesiae 
tenent.  Quibus  in  unum  congregatis  eligantur  plures  de  illis  Anglis  qui 
sciunt  quomodo  terrae  jacebant  praefatae  ecclesiae  die  qua  rex  Edwardus 
obiit,  et  quod  inde  dixerint  ibidem  jurando  testentur.'  Liber  Eliensis,  i« 
256.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  referred  to  by  Henry  I  as  final :  'Sicut 
dirationatum  fuit  in  tempore  patris  mei  apud  Keneteford,  coram  baronibus 
patris  mei  .  .  .  et  testimonio  plurium  syrarum.'     Mon.  Angl.  i.  482. 

'  •  "Willelmus  filius  regis  Willelmo  vicecomiti  de  Ghent  salutem.  Prae- 
cipio quod  praecipias  Hamonem  filium  Yitalis  et  probis  vicinis  Santwic  quoa 
Hamo  nominabit,  ut  dicant  veritatem  de  nave  abbatis  de  Sancto  Augustino, 
et,  si  navis  ilia  perrexit  per  mare  die  qua  rex  novissime  mare  transivit,  tunc 
praecipio  ut  modo  pergat  quousque  rex  in  Angliam  veniat  et  iterum  resaisi- 
atur  inde  abbas  praedictus.  Testibus  episcopo  Sarisb.  et  cancellario  apud 
Wodestoc.'  *  "W.  filius  regis  W.  vicecomiti  salutem.  Praecipio  quod  re- 
saisias  abbatem  de  Sancto  Augustino  de  nave  sua  sicut  ego  praecepi  per 
meum  aliud  breve  et  sicut  recognitum  fuit  per  probos  homines  comitatus, 
quod  inde  abbas  erat  saisitus  die  qua  rex  mare  novissime  transivit,  et  in 
pace  teneat,  et  hoc  sine  mora,  ne  inde  clamorem  amplius  audiam.  Teste 
cancellario  apud  Windesor.*  Palgrave,  Gonamonwealth,  clxxix. ;  Elmham« 
ed.  Hardwick,  pp.  353,  354 :  in  the  latter  place  these  acts  are  referred  to 
William  Bufus  during  his  father's  life ;  but  this  is  very  improbable.  The 
same  authority  furnishes  another  writ  of  the  same  sort ;  p.  356 :  *  Fac  re- 
cognosci  per  homines  hundredi  de  Middeltone  quas  consuetudines  Abbas  S. 
Augustini  habere  debet  in  villa  de  Newingtone.*  A  writ  of  Stephen  order* 
ing  restitution  to  the  church  of  S.  Martin,  London,  in  pursuance  of  a  like 
recognition,  'Sicut  recognitum  et  testificatum  fiiit  coraxsi  '^.n\^^2«ceaHa^sl 
hundredo  apud  Meldonam,'  is  printed  in  Madox,  'Foim\)A»x«  ^^3[^.  ^.  \^« 
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^^j"y>r8    "be  again  appealed  to.     But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 

if  the  shire-  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  shire-moot  was  now 
aoot.  ,  •' 

vested  m  persons  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  and  to  speak  the  truths     The  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I 
proves  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  judices  and  juratores. 
Whether  the  terms  are  equivalent ;  whether  they  merely  mean 
the  qualified  members  of  the  courts  from  whose  body  witnesses 
and  compurgators  must  be  chosen ;  whether  the  judices  were  a 
permanent  body  of  local  proprietors*,  and  the  juratores  a  selec- 
tion of  freemen  sworn  to  declare  the  truth  in  the  particular 
case ;  whether  the  judices  may  not  have  been  the  presenters  of 
the  criminals,  and  the  juratores  the  witnesses  in  the  civil  suits, 
it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  guess.     They  appear  however  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  *  minuti  homines,'  or  mean  men,  who 
were  likewise  bound  to  attend  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot, 
and  who  probably  did  not  possess  so  much  land  as  was  necessary 
to  qualify  a  man  for  acting  as  judge  in  a  suit  in  which  land  was 
in  question.     That  these  persons  were  very  numerous  is  certain 
from  the  very  large  fines  imposed  on  them  for  neglect  of  duty. 
In  Yorkshire  the  sheriff  accounts  for  thirty-one  marks  drawn 
from   nine  'judicatores   comitatus;'    and  for  336  marks  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  *  de  minutis  judicibus  et  juratoribus  comi- 
tatus;'  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  almost  immediately  after 
that  the  unfortunate  payers  have  undertaken  to  compound  for 
their  attendance :  '  The  judges  and  jurors  of  Yorkshire  owe  a 

'  The  promissory  oath,  such  as  that  taken  by  the  twelve  thegns  to  accuse 
no  one  wisely,  and  by  modern  jurymen  to  *  well  and  truly  try  and  true 
deliverance  make/  as  well  as  that  of  the  modem  witness,  differs  widely 
from  the  declaratory  oath  of  the  ancient  popular  courts,  which  was  confined 
to  the  affirmation  of  a  single  fact,  prescribed  by  the  judges  as  the  point  to 
be  proved,  or  to  the  confirmation  by  compurgators  of  the  oath  of  a  prin- 
cipal. The  observance  of  Uie  distinction  would  have  served  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  many  improbable  theories  of  the  origin  of  juries.  The  oath 
of  the  jury-inquest  was  a  promise  to  speak  the  truth,  *  Sacramentum  quod 
yerum  dicent'  (Assize  of  Clarendon),  or  *Quod  inde  veritatem  secundnm 
consdentiam  suam  manifestabunt'  (Const.  Clarendon). 

^  The  judices  in  the  county  court  are  described  in  the  Leges  Hen.  I, 

e.  Txir. :  *  Begis  judices  sunt  baiouea  coim.t&t\iB,  c\jii  liberas  in  eis  terras 

babeDt  per  quos  debent  causae  aVngviloTaTti  aXWrasi.  Yc^^^oiw^Cxcua  \x«Kji»av, 

riUani  vero  vel  cotoeti  vel  ierdmgv  ve\  cjoi  «vm\.  VS^^*  n€^  *m^^^  ^««s«a^ 

non  mmt  inter  legam  judices  uuxnetandi* 
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hundred  pounds  that  they  may  no  more  be  judges  or  jurors  ^'  Theiurom 
The  sheriff  of  Kent  accounts  for  £17  3*.  /^d,  from  the  jurors  of  of  the  shire- 
Kent)  and  another  sum  from  Sussex;  in  Essex,  £5  6«.  8c^.  is 
raised  from  the  *minuti  homines;'  in  Lincobishire,  seventy-four 
marks  and  a-half ;   in   Bedfordshire,  forty  shillings   from  the 
'jurafcores  et  minuti  homines;'  and  four  judges  of  the  isle  of 
Axholm  render  account  for  eight  marks  due  for  the  pleas  of 
William  of  Albini  ^.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  all  these 
fines  were   incurred  for  non-attendance,  and  that  they  prove 
either  the  dislike  of  the  freeholders  to  attend  the  court  of  the 
justice  itinerant,  or  a  serious  decline  in  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  county  courts.     But  this  does  not  affect  the  main  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  continuance  of  the  custom  of  employing  jurors 
to  transact  the  judicial  work. 

The  use  made  of  the  shire-moot  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Extortion 
money  may  account  for  the  reluctance  of  the  suitors  to  attend,  the  shiie- 
That  this  was  the  practice  is  clearly  shown  by  Henry's  writ 
for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  custom :  *  I  will  cause  those 
courts  to  be  summoned  when  I  will  for  my  own  sovereign 
necessities,  at  my  pleasure^;'  an  important  engagement  in- 
tended to  deprive  the  sheriffs  of  their  opportunities  of  wanton 
exaction,  but  to  secure  to  the  king  the  right  of  asking  for 

*  Kpe  Roll  Hen.  I,  pp.  27,  38.    The  entry  *  Judices  et  juratores  Ebora« 

l^re  debent  £ioo  ut  non  amplius  sint  judices  nee  juratores,'  ibid.  p.  34, 

is  sometimes  quoted  as  referring  to  Walter  Espec  and  Eustace  Fitz-John. 

^  is  however  not  the  case :  it  is  the  first  entry  among  the  accounts 

Micruisg  from  the  county  of  York  in  consequence  of  their  visitation.     The 

ttact  meaning  of  the  entry  is  uncertain:  Brunner  (Schwurgericht,  p.  355) 

Adduces  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  attempts  made  from  the  beginning  of 

fte  jury  system  to  escape  the  responsibility.    It  appears  to  me  rather  to 

tefier  to  the  old  system  which  was  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  jury 

^Htern,  and  to  be  a  sort  of  composition  for  the  fine  incurred  by  non- 

Ittendance  at  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot.     But  the  same  desire  to 

^oid  jury-work  appears  constantly  later  on,  when  fines  'pro  defectu  re- 

ftgnitionis'  ar&  frcM][uent.    To  the  scarcity  of  qualified  jurors  the  following 

Fusage  refers :  *  Si  opus  est,  licet  in  placitis  judicibus  qui  aderunt  respectare 

flacitum  ex  abundant!,  donee  senatores  absentes  interesse  possint,  vel  ipsi 

Judicium  inquisierint ;  nee  jure  cogendi  sunt  ad  jurandum  quod  neeciant 

Judicium  inde  ;'  i.  e.  in  qskbg^  in  which  at  the  county  court  there  is  not  a 

tOfficnent  number  of  qualified  judices  informed  on  the  particular  case,  the 

^ial  may  be  respited  until  either  they  have  informed  themselves,  or  the 

MMent  mtan  can  be  present.    Leges  Hen.  I,  c.  29. 

*  Pipe  Boll  Hen.  I,  pp.  65,  69,  118,  &c.  '  Above,  p.  393. 
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Pecuniary  or  taking  money  when  he  should  deem  it  necessary.  TJnfor- 
in  the  shire,  tunately  this  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  method 
of  raising  money  from  the  shire-moot^;  but  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  when  the  occasion  arose,  the  counties  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  not  by  the  sheriffs. 
The  same  writ  directs  that  suits  between  the  barons  of  the 
king's  demesne  for  the  division  of  land  are  to  be  decided  in  the 
Curia  Kegis ;  similar  suits  between  vassals,  *  vavassores,'  in  the 
county  court  and  by  trial  by  battle. 

rhe  hun-  Nearly  all  the  general  statements  made  about  the  shire-moot 

clred-xnoott 

are  true  also  of  the  hundred-moot.     This  also  is  restored  by 

Henry  I  as  it  was  in  King  Edward's  days  \  The  same  reluct- 
ance to  attend  is  proved  by  the  entry  of  penalties  on  the  Pipe 
Roll ;  the  sheriff  of  Sussex  accounts  for  102  marks  *  for  the 
pleas  of  Richard  Basset  from  the  minuti  homines  for  default  of 
the  hundred-moot;'  and  in  Middlesex  a  small  payment  of  the 
same  kind  is  entered  ^.  The  '  Leges  Henrici  1/  as  they  are  called, 
attest  the  existence  of  the  two  courts  of  the  hundred,  the  great 
one  for  view  of  frankpledge,  held  twice  a  year  under  the  sheriff, 
and  afterwards  called  the  great  court  of  the  hundred,  or  Sheriff^s 
tourn  and  leet* ;  and  the  lesser  court,  the  Curia  parva  Hundredi, 
held  every  three  weeks,  and  presided  over  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
hundred  ^ :  in  the  latter  the  chief  business  was  probably  the 
disputes  about  small  debts,  which  long  continued  to  furnish  its 
sole  employment". 

*  The  following  curious  writ  of  Henry  I  proves  both  the  formal  demand 
of  an  aid  from  the  barons  of  his  court  and  the  negotiation  of  the  parti- 
culars through  the  oflScers  of  the  Exchequer  :  *  H.  rex  Angliae,  R.  episcopo, 
et  Herberto  camerario  et  Hugoni  de  Bochelanda,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
clamo  quietas  y.  hidas  abbatis  Faricii  de  Abendona  de  eleemosyna  de 
Wrtha,  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  nominatim  de  isto  auxilio  quod  barones  mihi 
dederunt,  et  hoc  dico,  sicut  clamavi  quietas  eas  per  aliud  breve  meum  in 
omni  tempore.     Testibus/  &c.     Chron.  Abingd.  ii.  1 13. 

«  Above,  p.  393. 

'  Pipe  Roll  Hen.  I,  pp.  71,  151 ;  of.  pp.  28,  30,  56,  117,  143. 
^  LI.  Hen.  I,  c.  viii :  '  Bis  in  anno  conveniant  in  hundretum  suum  qui- 
cunque  liberi  .  .  ad  dinoscendum  inter  caetera  si  decaniae  plenae  sint.' 

*  LI.  Hen.  I,  c.  vii :  *  Hundreta  vel  wapentagia  duodecies  in  anno  con- 
gregari.' 

*  See  Eyton's  Shropshire,  xii.  168 ;  Viner's  Abridgment,  s.  v.  Court. 
Early  notices  of  transactions  in  the  court  of  the  hundred  will  be  found 

in  Madox,  Fonuulore  AngUcaxmm,  ]^.  \o. 
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129.  The  manorial  constitution,  which  is  the  lowest  form  of  ^®™»!i?- 

•     1.  .  1  .       .  .      .  rial  courts, 

judicial  organisation,  was  by  this  time  largely  if  not  completely 

developed.  The  manor  itself  was,  as  Ordericus  tells  us,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  ancient  township,  now  held  by  a  lord 
who  possessed  certain  judicial  rights  varying  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant  by  which  he  was  infeoffed.  Every  manor  Court-baron, 
had  a  court  baron,  the  ancient  gemot  of  the  township  ^,  in  which  tomary!1iiid 
by-laws  were  made  and  other  local  business  transacted,  and  b,^  ^ ' 
court  customary  in  which  the  business  of  the  villenage  was  des- 
patched. Those  manors  whose  lords  had  imder  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  possessed  sac  and  soc,  or  who  since  the  Conquest  had  had 
grants  in  which  those  terms  were  used,  had  also  a  court-leet,  or 
criminal  jurisdiction,  cut  out  as  it  were  from  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  hundred  ^,  and  excusing  the  suitors  who  attended 
it  from  going  to  the  court-leet  of  the  hundred^.  If  the 
lord  had  a  grant  of  view  of  frankpledge  also,  his  tenants  were 
released  from  attendance  at  the  sheriflTs  toum.  It  was  only 
the  great  baronial  jurisdictions,  which  were  almost  shires  in 
themselves,  that  freed  their  suitors  from  all  attendance  at  the 
popular  courts.   These  greater  jurisdictions,  liberties,  or  honours  *, 

'  The  tunscipesmot  occnrs  in  a  charter  granted  by  Richard  I  to  Wenlock 
Priory :  the  king  grants  that  all  the  prior*s  men,  tithes,  and  effects  shall  be 
quit  of  all  oppressions  and  exactions,  from  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot, 
from  pleas  and  plaints,  from  husteng,  portmanmot  (court  of  portreeve  in 
boroughs),  and  tunscipesmot.     Eyton,  Shropshire,  iii.  237. 

^  On  the  institution  of  the  court-leet,  see  Scriven  on  Copyholds ;  Gneist, 
Self-government,  i.  89,  loi,  sq.  Although  the  documentary  history  of  these 
courts  belongs  to  a  later  age,  there  can  be  little  risk  in  tracing  their  origin 
back  to  the  sac  and  soc  of  the  older  jurisdictions,  and  not  regarding  them 
as  mere  creations  of  Norman  feudalism.  If  they  had  been  so,  there  must 
have  been  some  evidence  of  their  creation  after  the  Conquest ;  but,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  language  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
documents  of  the  Norman  period  is  distinctly  borrowed  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  history  of  the  leet-jury,  which  might  throw  some  considerable 
light  on  the  early  development  of  the  jury  principle  in  England,  is  still  a 
desideratum.  It  may  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  that  if  the  manorial 
jurisdictions  had  been  created  in  the  feudal  period,  they  would  have  taken 
the  feudal  form ;  their  courts  would  have  been  courts  of  baronies,  not  of 
single  manors,  and  their  process  would  not  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  old  popular  courts,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is.  ^ 

^  See  above,  p.  398. 

*  The  honour  may  contain  several  manors  and  hold  one  court-day  for 
all,  but  the  several  manors  retain  their  separate  organisatioTi  MxA^et  *^  \  ^xA 
it  has  no  independent  orgi^nisation  irrespective  oi  t\i«Qi.     ^  JS\>(iQ£ra^^  ^scv 
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Liberties      the  growth  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  we  have  already 
*  traced,  were  multiplied  under  the  Norman  sovereigns  ^.     They 
presented  to  the  great  feudatories  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  and  making 
themselves  absolutely   supreme   among  their   dependents.     It 
tasked  accordingly  the  energies  of  the  national  courts  to  watch 
them  :  they  attracted  to  their  own  courts  the  poorer  freemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  hun- 
dred and  the  shire  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  crown; 
they  served  as  a  basis  for  the  judicial  tyranny  of  the  petty  cas- 
tellans, which  we  have  seen   break  out  into  anarchy  in  the 
wretched  times  of  Stephen ;  and  it  was  no  small  triumph  when 
Henry  II  forced  them  to  admit  his  itinerant  justices  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  them  ^,  although  the  proceeds  of  the  assizes  con- 
tinued no  doubt  to  increase  the  income  of  the  lords.     The  legal 
records  of  Henry  I's  reign  furnish  us  with  but  little  information 
respecting  either  the  smaller  jurisdictions  of  the  manor  or  the 
greater  ones  of  the  honour  or  liberty.    There  is  however  no 
doubt  that  the  same  principles  of  legal  procedure  were  used  in 
these  as  in  the  popular  courts ;  the  juratores  and  judices  were 
there  as  well  as  in  the  shire  and  the  hundred ;  compurgation 
and  ordeal ;  fines  for  non-attendance  ;  the  whole  accumulation 
of  ancient  custom  as  well  as  Norman  novelty.     They  were  in 
feet,  as  they  had  been   earlier,  public  jurisdictions  vested   in 
private  hands '  j  descending  hereditarily  in  connexion  with  the 

honour  consists  of  many  manors  and  there  is  for  all  the  manors  only  one 
court  held,  yet  are  they  quasi  several  and  distinct  courts.'  Scriven,  ii.  737; 
quoted  by  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  164. 

*  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hundreds  fell  more  especially  into  the  hands  of 
the  territorial  proprietors  ;  so  much  so,  that  before  the  end  of  the  period, 
perhaps  in  a  majority  of  cases,  these  courts  had  become  part  of  the  fief  of 
the  lord  whose  castle  or  manor-house  was  the  stronghold  of  the  neighbour- 
hood :  and,  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  hundreds  were  held  by  the 
monasteries ;  e.g.  Robert  d'Oilli  had  a  grant  of  the  hundred  outside  the 
Northgate  of  Oxford :  any  good  county  history  will  furnish  illustrationB. 
In  these  cases  the  "bailiff  of  the  hundred  was  nominated  by  the  lord  and 
presided  in  the  courts,  except  at  the  sheriff's  toum.  In  the  case  of  an 
honour  such  as  that  of  Peverell,  the  sheriff  was  excluded  even  firom  the 
toum.     Dep.  Keeper's  Report,  xvi.  app.  41. 

'  Assize  of  Clarendon,  Select  Charters,  p.  238. 

'  An  example  of  a  transaction  in  the  court  of  Bath  under  Bishop  John 
of  Tovaa  will  be  found  in  Madox,  HUt.  lixsh..  ^.  '{6.    The  bishop  sita  mHI^ 
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hereditary  estate,  and  only  recoverable  by  the  crown  either  by  The 
a  forcible  resumption  of  the  estate,  or  by  a  series  of  legal  enact- 
ments such  as  reduced  the  dangers  of  private  authority  by  increas- 
ing the  pressure  of  central  administration.  The  latter  process  was 
one  part  of  the  reforms  of  Henry  II,  but  the  former,  owing  to 
the  strangely  conservative  policy  of  the  kings,  was  very  seldom 

resorted  to.     When  a  great  barony  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  fell  Treatment 

of  escheftted 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  Honours. 

the  general  body  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  it  lay,  it  re- 
tained a  distinct  coiporate  existence  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
jurisdiction  which  it  had  possessed  before.  Under  the  title  of 
an  Honour,  it  either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  king  and 
was  farmed  like  a  shire  ^,  or  was  granted  out  again  to  another 
lord  as  a  hereditary  fief.  Whilst  it  remained  in  the  king^s  hands, 
the  fact  that  the  king  was  the  lord  of  the  Honour  did  not  raise 
the  immediate  tenants  of  the  barony  to  the  rank  of  tenants-in- 
chief,  or  entitle  the  crown  to  claim  from  them  the  rights  that  it 
claimed  from  such  tenants  ^.  It  was  therefore  separable  from 
the  estates  of  the  crown  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  was  not  made 

his  friends  and  barons.  A  letter  is  produced  from  the  regent  William,  son 
of  Henry  I,  directing  the  delivery  of  an  estate  to  a  person  who  has  in- 
herited it.  The  bishop  reads  the  letter,  and  asks  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  prior  of  Bath  states  the  claim  of  the  convent  on  the  land  in  question. 
A  discussion  follows,  *  variis  ab  alterutro  contradictionibus :'  the  bishop 
adjourns,  that  those  members  of  the  court  who  are  '  neither  advocates  nor 
'favourers  of  either  side'  may  have  time  for  consideration.  Having  delibe- 
rated, they  return  into  court,  and  one  of  them  delivers  the  sentence  : — the 
claimant  roust  produce  his  title-deeds  or  witnesses  ;  if  he  can  do  neither, 
he  must  be  heard  no  more.  He  makes  no  reply  ;  and  the  sentence  is 
approved  by  the  court ;  two  bishops,  three  archdeacons  with  many  clerks 
and  chaplains,  and  five  laymen,  probably  the  friends  And  barons  mentioned 
before ;  and  the  document  is  attested  by  twelve  witnesses.  A  writ  from 
the  king  confirms  the  decision  of  the  court,  directing  that  the  prior  and 
convent  shall  retain  the  land.  This  proceeding  is  certainly  more  like  that 
of  a  witenagemot  than  that  of  a  court  of  law,  but  it  is  recognised  by  the 
king  *  sicut  dirationaverunt  [monachi]  .  .  per  judicium  curiae  tuae.' 

^  So  the  Honour  of  Wallin^ford  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon;  and  those  of  Wallingford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne,  and  Lan- 
caster  in  Magna  Carta.  Some  of  these  were  set  apart  as  a  provision  for 
the  king's  ministers  :  e.g.  the  Honour  of  Berkhampstead  was  held  by  the 
chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  Honour  of  Peverell  long  retained 
a  separate  existence,  having  been  forfeited  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
Its  courts  were  only  abolished  by  the  statute  12  and  13  Victoria. 

^  Dialogue  de  Soaccario,  ii.  24;  Magna  Carta,  dxl.  i^. 

Dd 
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available  to  promote  the  uniformity  or  symmetry  of  the  provin- 
cial organisation. 
Demesne  of       130.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the  franchises  of  the  nobles  was 

the  crown.  .... 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  demesne  estates  of  the  crown,  the  profits 

of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  although  they  were  not 
in  all  cases  farmed  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
lay.  The  royal  estate  of  Windsor  was  accounted  for  in  the 
year  1130  by  William  de  Bocland,  who  was  steward  also  of 
several  other  royal  manors.  In  these  estates,  which,  when  they 
had  been  held  by  the  crown  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, bore  the  title  of  manors  of  ancient  demesne  ^,  very  much 
of  the  ancient  popular  process  had  been  preserved  without  any 
change ;  and  to  the  present  day  some  customs  are  maintained  in 
The  forests,  them  which  recall  the  most  primitive  institutions  ^  In  one 
great  division  however  of  the  royal  lands,  the  forests,  this  is 
not  the  case ;  although  the  forest  administration  itself  was  to  a 
certain  extent  modelled  upon  tlie  popular  system.  The  forests, 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  were 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  king ;  they  were 
outside  the  common  law  or  right  of  the  kingdom;  they  were 
not  liable  to  be  visited  by  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  Curia 
Regis,  but  by  special  commission  and  by  special  officials ;  they 
had  laws  and  customs  of  their  own,  and  these  were  drawn  up 
rather  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  beasts  of  chase  than  that  of  the 
king's  subjects  ^.  The  cruelty  of  the  forest  law  is  constantly 
ascribed  to   Henry  I*,  who   shared  with  William    Rufus  the 

^  '  A  manor  of  ancient  demesne  was  extra-hundredal ;  it  was  as  it  were 
a  hundred  in  itself,  owing  no  suit  nor  having  any  concei-n  in  other  hundred 
courts,  but  like  the  latter,  controlled  by  the  county  court  and  responsible 
to  the  king's  justiciars  in  many  matters,  but  chiefly  in  those  which  were 
connected  with  the  criminal  law,  and  came  under  the  class  called  Pleas  of 
the  Crown.'     Eyton,  Shropshire,  iii.  73,  74. 

*  See  above,  p.  107. 

*  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  1 1 :  *  Sane  forestarum  ratio,  poena  quoque  vel 
absolutio  delinquentium  in  eas,  sive  pecuniaria  fuerit  sive  corporalis,  seor- 
sum  ab  aliis  regni  judiciis  seceruitur  et  solius  regis  arbitrio  vel  cajuslibet 
funiliaris  ad  hoc  specialiter  deputati  subjicitur.  Legibus  quidem  propriis 
flubsistit,  quas  non  commun\Tegm.^\XTe,«>«idvol\iiitaxla  principis  institutione 
buhmx&s  dicunt,  adeo  \it  quod  pex  Xe^eia.  ^yaa  ^^>ft\.w\a.  ^vvaT>^^  x^ssbl  ^saAum 
absolute  8edjustumBec\ind\im\eg%mioT^%V.^e^v^^>^;^     v.       c      cw 

*  See  the  Assize  of  Woodstock,  \aaxx^d\>^  1&.^t«^  \\.n.\v^  x^Hs^t*"^^  ^^ 
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aaracter  of  bloody  ferocity  from  which  the  Conqueror,  Robert,  The  forest 

nd  Stephen  were   comparatively  free.      The   master   forester 

eems  to  have  been  independent  even  of  the  great  justiciar;  the 

forest  courts  were  separate  from  the  courts  of  the  shire,  although 

in  the  shires  in  which  there  were  royal  forests  the  same  persons 

wlio  were  bound  to  attend  the  shire-moot  were  forced  to  do  suit 

at  the  forest   courts  ^      The   constant   interference   and   irre-  Forest  op- 

sponsible  position   of  the  officers   contributed  greatly  to  the 

btred  with  which  the  forest  administration  was  viewed ;  and 

the  extent  of  land  absorbed  in  this  way  went  on  increasing 

imtil  the  reign  of  Stephen.     Henry  I  refused  to  surrender  the 

forests  which  his  father  and  brother  had  made ;  Stephen  pro- 

Dused  to  surrender  Henry's  forests,  but  either  failed  to  keep  his 

word,  or   allowed  the    people   to   believe  that  he  had  failed. 

The  first  forest  code  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11,  but  it  records 

fte  severities  of  his  grandfather,  and  its  report  is  borne  out  by 

fte  words  of  Ordericus  and  other  contemporaries  '. 

131.  A  more  important  feature  of  administrative  history  at  Growth  of 
ftis  period  is  the  growth  of  the  towns '.     This  has  been  traced 

•  _ 

^  a  former  chapter  down  to  the  date  of  the  Conquest.  We 
We  seen  that  they  were  originally  no  more  than  large  town- 
•tips  or  collections  of  townships,  whose  constitution  cannot  be 
4own  to  have  differed  from  the  general  type  of  the  ancient 
Ullage,  but  which  had  accumulated  rights  and  functions  answer- 

^Qnishments  under  the  forest  law  to  the  days  of  his  grandfather.  Select 
barters,  p.  150. 

^  Assize  of  Woodstock,  art.  11. 

'  On  the  number  and  position  of  the  forests,  see  Pearson's  Historical 
ICi^w,  pp.  44-48;  Ellis's  Intr.  i.  103-116.  *  The  royal  domains  consisted 
^  1422  manors,  30  chases,  781  parks,  and  67  forests;*  Gneist,  Yerwalt- 
iUgsrecht,  i.  190  (&om  Cowell?),  but  this  computation  does  not  apply  to 
he  Domesday  Survey,  or  even  to  the  Norman  period  with  any  strictness. 

*  The  fortified  towns  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  Canterbury,  Notting- 
•am.  York,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Chester,  Lincoln,  and 
'olchester.    The  customs  of  forty-one  cities  or  boroughs  are  either  given  :: 
H  detail  or  briefly  noticed.     Most  of  these  are  the  county  towns  of  the  •- 
tvsent  day.     In  the  laws  of  Athektan,  ii.  §  15,  2,  Canterbury,  Hochester,  ^  .^ 
■ondon,  Winchester,   Lewes,   Hastings,  Chichester,  Southampton,  Ware-  *•'• 
^m,  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  and  Exeter  are  particularly  mentioned  as      > 
^viog  moneyers ;  other  places  had  them  besides :  very  many  others  are 
i^ecified  in  Domesday,  and  still  more  are  discoverable  from  coins.     See 
iUifl,  Intr.  i.  174-177. 
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ing  more  strictly  to  those  of  the  hundred.  And  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  they  had  gained  such  importance  as  to  have  in 
many  cases  special  compositions  for  taxation,  and  tribunals  of 
their  own  ^.  With  the  exception  however  of  London,  no  town 
yet  shows  itself  to  have  arrived  at  anything  like  the  later  civic 
constitution ;  and  London  under  its  port-reeve  and  bishop,  the 
two  officers  who  seem  to  give  it  a  unity  and  identity  of  its  own, 
is  only  a  bundle  of  communities,  townships,  parishes,  and  lord- 
ships, of  which  each  has  its  own  constitution. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  chief  city  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  a  curiously  jealous  and  scanty  character  :  *  William 
the  king  greets  William  the  bishop  and  Gosfrith  the  port-reeve  *, 
and  all  the  burghers  within  London,  French  and  English,  friendly : 
and  I  do  you  to  wit  that  I  will  that  ye  twain  be  worthy  of  all 
the  law  that  ye  were  worthy  of  in  King  Edward's  day.  And  I 
will  that  every  child  be  his  fathers  heir  after  his  father's  day; 
and  I  will  not  endure  that  any  man  offer  any  wrong  to  you.  Grod 
keep  you  \*  Here  is  no  grant  of  corporate  privileges  ;  the  son 
may  succeed  to  his  father's  franchise,  but  there  is  no  corporate 
succession;  the  state  of  things  that  had  existed  in  King  Edward's 
day  is  guaranteed  and  no  more.  The  charter  of  Henry  I  shows 
a  marked  advance  *.  The  city  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  unity, 
although  that  unity  depends  on  hereditary  succession  only  :  it  is 

^  See  above,  pp.  94-96.  Oxford  paid  £20  and  six  sestaries  of  honey  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  ;  £60  at  the  Survey.  Stafford  paiJ  £9  at  the  former 
period;  Shrewsbury  £7  168.  8<l. ;  Norwich  £20  to  the  king,  jCio  to  the 
earl ;  at  Huntingdon  two-thirds  of  the  firma  burgi  were  paid  to  the  king, 
one-third  to  the  earl.     £llis,  Intr.  i.  190  sq. 

■  The  word  port  in  port-reeve  is  the  Latin  *  porta  *  (not  portus),  where 
the  markets  were  held,  and  although  used  for  the  city  generally  seems  to 
refer  to  it  specially  in  its  character  of  a  mart  or  city  of  merchants.  Thtf 
port-gerefa  at  Canterbury  had  a  close  connexion  with  the  *  ceapmanne 
gilde ;'  and  the  same  was  probably  the  case  in  London,  where  there  was 
a  cnihten-gilde,  the  estates  of  which  were  formed  into  the  ward  of 
Portsoken.  From  the  position  assigned  to  the  port-reeve  in  this  writ, 
which  answers  to  that  given  to  the  sheriff  in  ordinary  Arrits,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  a  royal  officer  who  stood  to  the  merchants  of  the  city 
in  the  relation  in  which  the  bishop  stood  to  the  clergy  :  and  if  he  were  ako 
the  head  of  the  guild  his  office  illustrates  very  well  the  combination  of 
voluntary  organisation  with  administrative  machinery  which  marks  the 
English  municipal  system  from  its  earliest  days. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  79. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  103,  104. 
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independent  of  county  organisation,  the  county  in  which  it  lies  Shire  con- 
is  itself  let  at  ferm  to  the  citizens  ;  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  London 
the  shires,  it  is  to  have  a  sheriff  of  its  own  and  a  justiciar :  as 
a  greater  privilege  still,  it  is  to  elect  its  own  sheriff  and  justiciar, 
and  to  be  open  to  no  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  its  own 
elected  officers.     The  citizens  are  not  to  be  called  before  any  Other  - 
court  outside  their  own  walls,  and  are  freed  from  Danegeld, 
from  scot  and  lot,  from  responsibility  for  the  murder-fine  and 
obligation  to  trial  by  battle  :  they  are  freed  from  toll  and  other 
duties  of  the  kind  throughout  all  England,  at  the  ports  as  well 
as  in  land.     They  are  to  possess  their  lands,  the  common  lands 
of  their  townships,  and  their  rights  of  coursing  in  Chilteni, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey.     Yet  with  all  this  no  new  incorporation 
is  bestowed  :  the  churches,  the  barons,  the  citizens,  retain  their 
ancient  customs  j  the  churches  their  sokens,  the  barons  their 
manors,  the  citizens  their  township  organisation,  and  possibly 
their  guilds.     The  municipal  unity  which  they  possess  is  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  the  county  and  hundred.     They  have  their  Their  moots, 
folk -moot,  answering  to  the  shire-moot  outside;  their  ward-moot 
answering  to  the   hundred   court;    their  hustings-court  every 
Monday,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens, although  later  lawyers  regarded  this  also  as  a  county  court. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  merchant-guild,  the  membership  of 
which  is  a  requisite  for  civic  magistracy.     No  guild  is  men- 
tioned at  all,  although  we  know  from  the  laws  of  Athelstan  that  London 
...  .         .  guilds, 

a  frith-gild  existed  in  London  in  his  days,  and  from  another 

charter  of  Henry  himself  that  there  was  a  *  cnihten-gild,'  or 
confraternity  of  citizens  which  had  possessed  its  own  lands  with 
sac  and  soc  and  other  customs  in  the  days  of  King  Edward. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  the  guilds  at  this  time, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  they  were  not  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  city,  which  clearly  was  organised  under  a  sheriff 
like  any  other  shire.  It  is  possible  that  this  charter  of  Henry  I 
conferred  a  new  constitution,  and  that  the  elective  sheriff  was 
a  substitute  for  the  ancient  port-gerefa;  whilst  the  English 
cnihten-gild,  with  which  the  port-gerefa  and  his  soken  are  closely 
connected,  was  dissolved,  to  reappear  perlaai^a  «A»  «k.  \aX&x  ^^x^sA 
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Biseofthe  in  the  form  of  the  merchant -guild  and  'communa.'  But  however 
and  craft-  this  may  have  heen,  before  the  end  of  the  reign  the  trade-guilds 
force  their  way  into  notice.  In  a.d.  i  i  30  Robert  the  son  of 
Lefstan  pays  for  the  guild  of  weavers  £i6  into  the  Exchequer. 
He  was  probably  the  alderman,  of  the  guild;  and  his  father 
Lefstan  seems  to  have  occupied  the  same  position  in  the 
cnihten-gild  ^.  But  the  importance  of  the  guild,  so  far  as  it  is 
illustrated  by  documents,  comes  into  prominence  almost  as  early 
in  tlie  provincial  towns  as  it  does  in  London,  and  requires  more 
special  mention  in  relation  to  them  ^. 
Constitution      Between  the  date  of  Henry's  charter  and  that  of  the  ffreat 

of  London         ,  ...  . 

in  1 130.  Pipe  Roll  some  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  city  must 
have  taken  place.  In  a.d.  i  i  30  there  were  four  sheriffs  or  vice- 
comites  who  jointly  account  for  the  ferm  of  London,  instead  of 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  charter ;  and  part  of  the  account  is 
rendered  by  a  chamberlain  of  the  city.  The  right  to  appoint 
the  sheriffs  has  been  somehow  withdrawn,  for  the  citizens  pay  a 
hundred  marks  of  silver  that  they  may  have  a  sheriff  of  their 
own  choice,  whilst  the  four  sheriffs  in  office  pay  two  marks  of 
gold  each  in  order  to  be  quit  of  it '.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
Danegeld,  but  instead  there  is  an  '  auxilium  civitatis '  amounting 
Jealousy  of  to  £i20.  These  facts  may  not  indeed  point  to  any  oppressive 
pendenceof  or  repressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  king,  but  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  great  dislike  of  the  guild  system  shown  by 
Henry  II  and  his  ministers,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  royal 
policy  to  encourage  municipal  independence  where  it  could  not 
be  made  directly  serviceable  to  the  humiliation  of  the  nobles  *. 

*  Pipe  Eoll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  144 :  *  Robertus  filius  Levestani  reddit  com- 
potum  de  £16  de  gilda  Telariorum  Londoniarum.'  In  the  charter  of 
Henry  I,  which  confirms  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  rights  of 
the  old  cnihten-gild,  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  be  held  as  they  were  *  tem- 
pore patris  mei  et  iratris  mei,  et  meo,  et  tempore  Leostani.'  Foedera, 
i.  II.  In  the  Pipe  Eoll,  Witso  the  son  of  Levestan  pays  half  a  mark  of 
gold  for  his  father's  office. 

*  See  below,  p.  412. 

'  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I,  pp.  143,  145,  148,  149. 

*  It  would  be  rash  to  introduce  into  the  text  a  mere  conjecture,  but  it  is 
impossi  bie  to  avoid  a  suBpicion  th&t  the  digai^^earanec  of  the  port-reeve, 
the  conversion  of  the  cnihten-giiVd  \ii\.o  8k  xeXx^wx^Xiwvaft^  wv^S)v\fcNsw\«t  ^%r- 

thul&ra  mentioned  above,  signify  a  cVv\c  TeNo\xA^o\v,'ecv^\iN&\«^  ^1  ^V\^ 
IB  hat,    but  which  might  accouat.  iox  \\i^  easx.^^'^  %xv^^^^  '^n^x.Xtj  ^ 
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Our  next  glimpse  of  the  state  of  London  is  in  the  reign  of  London 
Stephen,  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  chief  men  of  the  Stephen, 
city  were  allowed  to  join  the  small  body  of  barons  and  bishops 
who  elected  the  king.     To  Stephen  the  Londoners  were  for  the 
most  part  faithful,  although  Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  one  of 
them,  was  the  adviser  and  executor  of  the  policy  which  pre- 
vented the  succession  of  Eustace  and  secured  the  throne  to 
Henry  II  \      In   that    council    at  Winchester   by  which   the  The '  Cpm- 
empress  was  elected  to  be  lady  of  the  English,  the  citizens 
appeared  by  messengers  acting  on  behalf  of  the  coimaunio  ^,  a 
description  of  municipal  unity  which  suggests  that  the  com- 
munal idea  was  already  in  existence  as  a  basis  of  civic  organi- 
sation.    That  idea  was  fully  developed  in  the  next  reign,  but  in 
the  case  cited  the  word  may  possibly  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  folk-moot  which  had  been  recognised  in  Henry's  charter. 

During  the  Norman  period,  then,  London  appears  to  have  Ck)mpo8ite 
been  a  collection  of  small  communities,  manors,  parishes,  church-  the  consti- 
sokens,  and  guilds,  held  and  governed  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  London, 
manors    descending    by   inheritance,   the    church  jurisdictions 
exercised  under  the  bishop,  the  chapter,  and  the  monasteries ; 
and  the  guilds  administered  by  their  own  officers  and  adminis- 
tering their  own  property  :  as  holding  in  chief  of  the  king,  the 
lords  of  the  franchises,  the  prelates  of  the  churches,  and  even 
the  aldermen  of  the  guilds,  where  the  guilds  possessed  estates, 
might  bear  the  title  of  barons.     It  was  for  the  most  part  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  and  had  its  unity,  not  in  .the  municipal 
principle,    but   in   the   shire   system   common   to   the   rest   of 
England. 

The  growth  of  the  provincial  towns  is  more  distinctly  trace-  Provincial 

towns 

able.  We  have  in  a  fftrmer  chapter  seen  their  origin  in  the 
township  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  generally  in  the  dependent 
township  which  acquired  wealth  and  solidity  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  great  earl  or  bishop,  or  of  the  king  himself.  In 
the  time  of  the  Confessor,  as  represented  to  us  in  Domesday, 

citizens  to  Stephen,  and  the  struggle  for  the  e8tab\\a\vTSieii\.  oi  ^i^ife  Cotsixsi'sxoa* 
which  nmrka  the  reign  of  Bichard  I. 
'  Gerrase,  Cbron.  c.  li'jl. 
"  W,  Malmeab.  Hiat.  Nor.  iii.  §  46. 
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Boroughs  in  the  boroughs  had  obtained  a  clearly  recognised  status.  TKeir 
customs  are  recorded  as  fully  as  they  would  have  been  in  later 
times  by  charter;  their  constitution  is  set  before  us  as  by  its 
judicial  character  approaching  that  of  the  hundred  rather  than 
that  of  the  mere  township,  although  the  jurisdiction  is  manorial 
rather  than  civic  :  the  existence  of  guilds  is  likewise  recorded ; 
the  men  of  Dover  have  a  guild-hall,  and  there  are  guilds  pos- 
sessed of  land  at  Canterbury  ^. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  however,  that  of  jurisdiction, 
which  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest  is  almost  inseparable 
from  that  of  tenure.  In  some  of  the  Domesday  towns  the  sac 
and  soc  belongs,  as  in  Lincoln,  to  the  owners  of  manorial  estates 
which  are  united  within  the  walls  ^.  In  some  it  belongs  entirely 
to  the  king,  or  to  the  earl  or  bishop ' ;  and  in  some  it  is  divided 
between  the  crown,  the  bishop,  the  earl, — each  of  whom  may  be 
regarded  as  a  public  magistrate, — and  one  or  more  private  lords  *. 
In  all  these  cases,  unless  expressly  excluded  by  grant,  the  sheriff 
exercised  the  same  superintendence  over  the  towns  as  he  did 
over  the  country :  they  were  exempt  from  the  hundred  court, 
either  as  being  themselves  hundreds,  or  as  being  held  by  lords 
possessing  sac  and  soc,  but  they  were  not  exempt  from  the 
shire  administration.  The  sheriff  collected  from  them  the  rents 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  ferm,  and  watched  the  royal 
rights  in  their  courts  of  justice.  The  Norman  Conquest  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  towns,  save  this,  that  the  tenure  became 
a  more  prominent  feature  of  dependence  than  the  jurisdiotion. 
They  were  regarded  as  held  in  demesne  by  the  lords  who  had 
the  jurisdiction,  and  where  no  other  lord  claimed  it,  they  were 

*  *  Willelmus  filius  Goisfridi  iii.  [mansuras  habet]  in  quibus  erat  gihallft 
burgensium.'  Domesd.  i.  i.  In  Canterbury,  *Ip8i  quoque  burgenses 
habebant  de  rege  xxxiii.  acras  terrae  in  gilda  sua  ;'  *  habet  arcbiepiscopas 
xii.  burgenses  et  xxxii.  mansuras  quas  tenent  clerici  de  villa  in  gildam 
suam.'     Ibid.  pp.  2,  3. 

^  *  In  ipsa  civitate  erant  xii.  lagemanni,  id  est  habentes  sacam  et  socam.' 
Lincoln,  Domesd.  i.  336.  Besides  these  twelve,  several  other  great  pro- 
prietors had  their  halls  with  sac  and  soc. 

'  Sandwich  belongs  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Domead.  i.  3 ; 
Exeter  belongs  to  the  king;  Ibid.   100;  Warwick  to  the   earl  •   Madox 
Firma  Burgi,  p.  1 6,  where  many  other  cases  are  given. 

*  See  the  account  of  Leiceatex,  ^.  ^o^,\ifeVy«. 
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held  in  demesne  of  the  kinsf.     The  difference  between  the  towns  Towns  in 

,  royal 

thus  held  is  not  perhaps  very  great  until  the  age  of  charters  demesne. 

begins  :  then,  when  a  town  belongs  to  the  king,  it  has  a  royal 
charter ;  other  towns  have  charters  from  their  lords  which 
sometimes  express  the  consent  of  the  king  to  the  grant  of 
liberties.  Of  the  boroughs  which  possess  early  charters,  North- 
hampton is  in  the  king's  demesne  ^,  Beverley  in  that  of  the 
archbishop  of  York  *.  Leicester  early  in  the  twelfth  century  Leicester 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  held  by  the  king,  the  bishop  of  several 
Lincoln,  Simon  of  Senlis  who  represented  the  old  earls  of 
Mercia,  and  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil  the  sheriff  and  farmer  of  the 
king's  share '^.  Subsequently  Count  Robert  of  Meulan  got  all 
four  shares  into  his  own  hands,  and  left  the  town  as  a  borough 
in  demesne  to  the  earls  of  Leicester  his  descendants.  The  city  Position  of 
of  Winchester,  like  that  of  London,  scarcely  appears  in  Domes- 
day at  all  * ;  its  citizens  had  already,  it  would  seem,  something 
of  the  same  status  as  those  of  London :  their  support  was 
given  to  Stephen  at  his  election  in  the  same  way,  and  they 
shared  with  the  Londoners,  and  occasionally  disputed  with  them, 
the  privilege  of  service  in  the  kitchen  and  the  buttery  at  the 
coronations  ^     One  result  of  the  doctrine  of  tenure  in  the  case  Thfe  popn- 

.  .  lationof 

of  the  towns  was  to  leave  the  different  classes  of  men  in  the  towns 

answcFB  to 

same  condition  in  which  they  were  in  the  country:  the  bur- that  of  the 
gage  tenure  answers  to  the  socage  of  the  rural  manors,  and 
the  lowest  class  of  townsmen,  until  admitted  into  the  guild, 
is  on  an  exact  level  with  the  rustici  or  nativi,  the  class  into 
which  the  Normans  ultimately  threw' no  small  portion  of  the 
ceorls  and  villeins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  days. 

The  first  step  towards  a  separate  administration  and  distinct 
organisation  is,  as  usual,  one  connected  with  fiscal  arrangements. 
It  was  quite   natural   that  the  city  communities,   growing  in 


*  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  7.  *  Foedera,  i.  40. 

®  Ord.  Vlt.  xi.  2.  The  Leicester  charters,  a  most  interesting  series,  are 
translated  by  Thompson  in  his  book  on  EnglisJi  Municipal  History. 

*  *  [The  customs,  services,  and  charges  of]  London,  Winchest.er,  Abing- 
dcm,  and  a  few  others,  were  omitted  probably  on  account  of  charters  of 
immunity  previously  granted.'     Ellis^  Intr.  i.  190. 

^  Hoveden^  iiL  12,  248. 
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wealth  and  strong  in  social  unity,  should  wish  to  be  divided 
from  the  country  districts.     The  sheriff  was  answerable  to  the 
crown  for  a  certain  sum,  and  whatever  he  could  make  above 
that  sum  was  his  own  profit :  nothing  was  easier  than  to  exact 
the  whole  of  the  legal  sum  from  the  rich  burghers,  and  take 
for  himself  the  profits  of  the  shire ;  or  to  demand  such  sums 
as  he  pleased  of  either,  without  rendering  any  account.     The 
burghers  made  it  a  point  then  to  have  such  a  valuation  of  their 
town  as  would  show  what  was  really  due,  apart  from  the  profits 
of  the  shire ;  and  this  done,  they  would  pay  to  the  sheriff  no 
more,  except  as  a   free  gift  or  in  return  for  special  services. 
The  Domesday  Survey  accordingly  gives  the  profits  of  the  towns 
at  distinct  round  sums,  which  had  probably  been  long  before 
agreed  on.     The  next  point  gained  was  to  take  the  collection 
of  this  sum  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff;  which  was  done 
by  obtaining  from  the  crown  a  charter  letting  the  town  to  the 
burghers  at  a  fee  farm  rent  equal  to  the  sum  thus  deducted 
from  the  ferm  of  the  shire.     This  was  called  the  firma  hwrqi^  a 
rent  paid  to  the  crown  from  the  borough,  for  which  the  burghers 
were  responsible,  and  which  they  collected  amongst  themselves 
by  strict  apportionment  \ 
Who  bought      It  must  have  been  however  a  primary  question,  to  whom  could 

the  i^irma  iii  .. 

Burgis  such  a  charter  be  granted,  and  what  organisation  existed  among 
the  burghers  that  was  capable  of  entering  into  such  an  engage- 
ment. Various  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question :  some- 
times the  guild,  sometimes  the  leet  jury,  sometimes  the  germ  of  a 
corporation,  the  existence''of  which  is  somewhat  hastily  presumed, 
has  been  assumed  as  the  recipient  of  the  grant.  But  it  seems 
most  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  only  organisation  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  certain  evidence,  the  fully  qualified  members 
of  the  township  or  hundred  court  of  the  town,  as  already  con- 
stituted.    These  were  the  owners  of  land,  the  owners  of  houses, 

*  See  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  i8 ;  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  226  sq. ;  Brady  on 
Boroughs,  pp.  40  sq.;  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  104-110,  847—850;  Ver- 
wait.  i.  134  sq.  Tbe  arrangement  might  be  either  at  fee  &r]n  or  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  ^rma  twrgi  (totidem  verbis)  first  appears  in  Domesday 
in  the  case  of  Himtingdon  (see  above,  p.  404,  n.  i).  The  ferms  of 
Northampton,  Wallingford,  and  Colchester  are  specified  in  the  Pipe  Roll 
0/31  Henry  I.     Abundance  ot  \«k\i«t  «1l«.tql^\«^  -w'^Xwi  IwvtsA  Ul  Madoz. 
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shops,  or  gardens ;  the  burgage-tenants,  from  whose  burgages  the  The  tenants 
rent  was  originally  due,  and  from  which  it  must,  if  raised  legally,  were  the 
be  paid :  these  men  met  in  the  church-yard  or  town-hall  as  the  communitas 
men  of  the  township :  in  a  trading  town  they  would  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  guild,  and,  in  the  judicial  work  of  the  town,  they  were 
the  class  who  furnished  the  judices  and  juratores,  the  leet  jury  in 
fact,  when  that  jury  first  comes  to  light  \     Under  the  reeve,  the 
praepositus  as  the  Norman  lawyers  called  him,  there  was  already 
a  communitas  civitatis,  although  of  a  very  primitive  form. 

The    body    thus    recognised    speedily   discovered    its    own  Additional 
strength,  and  obtained  further  grants  of  perpetual  privileges,  purchased, 
or  purchased  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  them  :  the  city  of 
London  serving  as  the  standard  to  which  all  attempted  to  rise. 
In  A.D.  1 1 30  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  paid  200  marks  of  silver 
and  four  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  hold  their  city  of  the 
king  in  chief  ^ :  a  charter  would  probably  be  the  result  of  this 
payment,  or  at  all  events  the  bestowal  of  privileges  enumerated 
in  the  charter  of  Henry  II.     That  king  specifies,  as  one  of  the  Cases  of 
existing  rights  of  the  burghers  of  Lincoln,  that  they  had  a  and  Bever- 
merchant-guild  composed  of  the  men  of  the  city  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  county'.     The  charter  of  Archbishop  Thurstan 
to  Beverley  places  the  '  hans-hus '  or  guild-hall  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  privileges  conferred  on  his  men.     '  I  will  that  my 
men  of  Beverley  shall  have  their  hans-hus*,  that  they  may  there 

*  See  Gneist,  as  above  referred  to.  He  distinctly  regards  the  communa, 
the  origin  of  the  corporation,  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  firina  burgi 
with  the  leet  jurisdiction.  This  I  entirely  agree  with,  but  the  adjustment 
of  the  relation  of  these  two  elements  with  the  guild  presents  some  dif- 
ficulties iks  to  its  universal  applicability. 

^  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  T,  p.  114. 

'  *  Gildam  suam  mercatoriara  de  hominibus  civitafcis  et  de  aliis 
mercatoribus  comitatus,  sicut  11  lam  habuerunt  tempore  Edwardi,  Willelmi 
et  Henrici  regum  Angliae.'    Foed.  i.  40 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  159. 

*  The  *  bans,'  afterwards  such  a  name  of  power,  appears  first  in  England, 
later  in  Germany.  G.  L.  von  Manrer,  Stkdteverfassg.  ii.  254;  Sartorius, 
Urk.  Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  Hanse,  i.  73.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  guild, 
and  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  tax.  Sartorius,  i.  75,  76.  We  have 
liere  a  hans-hus  at  York  and  another  at  Beverley.  The  men  of  York  had 
in  the  time  of  John  their  guild  at  home  and  several  Kansas  both  in  England 
and  in  Normandy.  The  men  of  Dunwich  have  their  Kama  et  gilda  wier- 
catona  confirmed  by  the  same  king.  Select  Charters,  ^^.  'jxO'jj,  '>f>\.  "Vcl 
the  second  year  of  Henry  III  the  citizens  oi  B-ereloxd  "^wA  ^qt  «» OaaaN«rt% 
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treat  of  their  by-laws,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  S.  John,  and 
the  canons,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  township, 
freed  according  to  the  same  law  as  that  which  those  of  York 
have  in  their  hans-hus/  In  other  towns  the  guilds  were  already 
making  their  way :  the  Pipe  E-oll  records  payments  by  the 
weavers  of  Oxford  of  two  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  have 
their  guild;  the  shoemakers  pay  five  that  they  may  recover 
theirs;  the  weavers  of  Huntingdon  pay  forty  shillings;  those 
of  Lincoln  a  mark  of  gold  ^.  But  the  most  significant  indication 
of  growth  is  found  in  the  curious  payment  of  Thomas  of  York, 
the  son  of  Ulviet,  who  gives  the  king  a  coursing  dog  that 
he  may  be  alderman  of  the  merchant-guild  of  York  :  the  value 
of  a  coursing-dog  was  twenty  shillings^,  so  that  either  the  position 
was  an  unimportant  one,  or  Thomas's  hold  upon  it  so  strong 
as  made  the  king's  consent  a  matter  of  small  value.  There 
is  as  yet  no  indication  that  the  guild  aspires  to  modify  the 
constitution  of  the  city. 

The  origin  of  guilds,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  runs 
back  to  remote  antiquity.  The  simple  idea  of  a  confraternity 
united  for  the  discharge  of  common  or  mutual  good  ofiBces, 
supported  by  contributions  of  money  from  each  member  and 
celebrating  its  meetings  by  a  periodical  festival,  may  find 
parallels  in  any  civilised  nation  at  any  age  of  the  world.  The 
ancient  guild  is  simply  the  club  of  modern  manners  '.  In  Eng- 
land it  appears  early,  if  not  first  of  all,  in  a  religious  form,  and 

and  to  have  for  ever  a  merchant-guild,  with  a  hansa  and  other  liberties. 
Madox,  Hist.  £xch.  284.  There  was  a  hawia  also  at  Montgomery  (Eyton, 
Shropshire,  xi.  134);  at  Liverpool,  Wigan,  and  Preston  (Harland's 
Mamecestre,  i.  182,  198,  204). 

*  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I,  pp.  2,  5,  48,  109. 

a  Ibid.  pp.  34,  35. 

'  On  the  subject  of  guilds  see  an  essay  by  Brentano,  prefixed  to 
IZoulmin  Smith's  English  Ouilds,  which  condenses  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  Wilda  and  others.  The  rules  laid  down  by  Hincmar  for 
the  geldoniae  or  confratriae  of  his  time  show  that  they  were  identical 
with  the  religious  guilds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Tiie  later  history  of  one 
great  religious  guild  in  England  will  be  found  in  Davies's  York  Records, 
and  Skaife's  Corpus  Christi  Guild  of  York.  Gneist,  Self-government,  1.  110, 
Verwalt.  i.  139,  thinks  that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  guilds  by  modern  writers,  and  that  their  constitutional  importance 
was  much  less  in  England  than  on  the  Continent.  See  also  Robertson. 
iScotland,  &c.  i.  310^  311. 
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that  form  it  retained  throughout  the  middle  ages,  although  it  Guilds  of 
does  not  engross  the  name.  Three  of  these  religious  guilds  are  times, 
known  to  us  by  their  statutes,  which  date  from  the  early  years 
of  the  eleventh  century  ^.  At  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset  Orcy  grants  The  Abbots- 
a  guild-hall  as  property  to  the  guild,  in  honour  of  God  and 
"^S.  Peter,  and  lays  down  rules  for  the  members.  The  con- 
tributions are  to  be  in  wax,  bread,  wheat,  and  wood :  the  wax 
is  for  the  maintenance  of  lights  in  the  minster.  Pines  are 
ordered  for  the  neglect  of  duty,  for  offensive  words,  and  for 
bringing  more  than  the  due  number  of  guests  to  the  guild- 
feast.  The  only  specified  duty  is  that  of  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  dying,  and  attending  the  burial  and  praying 
for  the  souls  of  deceased  members  :  a  steward  and  '  feormeras,* 
or  caterers  for  the  feast,  are  the  only  officers  mentioned,  but 
there  are  two  classes  of  guild  brothers,  one  distinguished  by 
full  membership.  The  rules  of  the  Exeter  guild  ^  direct  three  The  Exeter 
annual  feasts,  with  masses  and  psalm-singing  for  quick  and 
dead ;  the  contributions  are  in  malt  and  honey :  the  fines  are 
for  neglect  of  the  feast  or  the  contribution,  and  for  offensiye 
words.  On  the  death  of  a  brother  an  additional  subscription 
of  fivepence  is  called  for ;  at  a  house-burning  one  penny ; 
and  there  is  a  provision  for  funeral  services.  The  second 
order  of  membership  appears  under  the  name  of  *  cniht.' 
In  these  two  cases  the  duties  of  the  members  are  purely  re- 
ligious, and  nowhere  concern  questions  of  law  or  police.  The 
statutes  of  the   thegns'  guild  at  Cambridge^  contain  similar 

^  The  .statutes  of  these  guilds  are  given  in  English  by  Kemble,  Saxons, 
i.  511-5T4.  Those  of  Abbotsbury  are  in  the  Cod.  Dipl.  dccccxlii;  and 
the  other  two  in  Hickes,  Dissert.  Epist.  pp.  20-22.  The  objects  of  the 
guilds  are  thus  stated  by  Hincmar :  *  In  omni  obsequio  religionis  conjun- 
gantur,  videlicet  in  oblatione,  in  luminaribus,  in  oblationibus  mutuis,  in 
exsequiis  defunctorum  in  eleemosynis  et  ceteris  pietatis  officiis;'  especially 
the  offering  of  candles  and  maintenance  of  lights.     Brentano,  p.  Ixxxi. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  512. 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  513.  The  thegns*  guild  naturally  calls  to  mind 
the  lagemanni  of  Cambridge  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  referred  to 
above,  p.  94.  The  heriot  of  the  Cambridge  lagemanni  was  eight  pounds, 
a  palfrey,  and  the  arms  of  a  knight.  They  were  certainly  thegns,  and  this 
guild  may  be  a  rudimentary  form  of  a  corporation ;  for  it  is  observable 
that  the  guild  brethren  make  some  rules  which,  vritViOM^i  \3aa  ^^  ^1  "vJaa 
magistrates,  they  would  find  it  very  dif&cult  to  etkiorce. 
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e  Cam-  provisions  :  there  are  directions  for  the  burial  of  members,  fines 
for  misgreeting  and  violence,  and  regulations  for  mutual  help 
in  difficulties.  But  there  is  much  more :  if  a  brother  be  robbed, 
the  guild  undertakes  to  exact  eight  pounds  from  the  thief; 
if  a  brother  slay  a  man  righteously,  the  guild  helps  to  pay  the 
wergild;  if  unrighteously,  he  bears  his  own  penalty;  if  one* 
slay  another,  he  must  redeem  his  place  as  a  guild-brother 
by  a  fine  of  eight  pounds ;  and  if  any  eat  and  drink  with  one 
who  has  slain  a  guild-brother,  he  pays  a  pound  or  clears  him- 
self by  compurgation.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this 
form  of  guild  had  legal  recognition :  the  law  of  Ethelred  pre- 
scribes a  fine  for  breach  of  *  peace  given  in  an  alehouse/  which 
apparently  refers  to  something  of  this  kind  *. 

le' frith-  The  Cambridge  statutes  thus  connect  the  religious  guild  with 
the  *  frith-gild,*  a  form  of  association  of  which,  although  it  is  of 
a  more  advanced  and  complex  character,  there  are  even  earlier 
documentary  traces.  The  provision  of  the  laws  of  Ini  and 
Alfred,  that  the  *  gegildan,'  or  guild-brethren,  of  the  kinless  man 
should  share  in  the  receipt  and  responsibility  of  the  wergild, 
may  possibly  be  referred  to  an  institution  of  the  sort  existing 
among  the  foreign  settlers  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Wessex': 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  denote  a  wide  extension  of  the  guild 
system  amongst  the  English,  but  no  further  light  can  now  be 

le  Judicia  thrown  upon  it.    Under  Athelstan  however  we  have  the  complete 

indoniae.  code  of  a  *  frith-gild'  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  may  be 
recognised  a  distinct  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities 
to  supplement  the  defective  execution  of  the  law  by  measures 
for  mutual  defence '.  It  is  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  and  reeves 
belonging  to  London,  and  confirmed  by  the  pledgfes  of  the 
*  frith-gegildas ; '  and,  if  it  be  indeed  the  act  of  a  voluntary 
association,  forms  a  curious  precedent  for  the  action  of  the 
Germanic  leagues  and  the  Castilian  hermandad  of  later  ages. 
By  this  statute  a  monthly  meeting  is  directed,  at  which  there 
is  to  be  'bytt-fylling*'  and  a  refection,  the  remains  of  which 

*  Ethelred,  iii.  i. 

*  Ini,  16,  21 ;  Alfred,  37,  28;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  587-589;  see  above,  p.  89. 
'  Athelstan,  vi.  §  i-i  2  :  *  Judicia  civitatis  Lundoniae/ 

'  The  byttfylling  is  iu  the  Xtataxi  \ex^0Ti  bucceUoruim  ixo/i^ldiot  the  fining 
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are  to  be  bestowed  in  abns  :  on  the  death  of  a  member  each  Social  and 

police 
brother  gives  a  loaf  and  sings,  or  pays  for  the  singing  of,  fifty  system  of 

1  rm  i»i  *•  nn  !••  -ii*    the  London 

psalms.     Thus  far  the  common  form  of  the  rehgious  guild  is  'frith-gad.* 

preserved.      The   other  articles   refer  to  the    enforcement   of 

mutual   defence :    each   member    pays   fourpence   for   common 

purposes,  towards  a  sort  of  insurance  fund  from  which   the 

guild  makes  good  the  losses  of  members ;  and  a  contribution 

of  a  shilling  towards  the  pursuit  of  the  thief.     The  members  Its  arrange- 

T  .      1       .  -  .  mentin 

are  arranged  m  bodies  of  ten,  one  of  whom  is  the  head-man ;  tens. 

tliese  again  are  classed  in  tens  under  a  common  leader,  who 
with  the  other  head-men  acts  as  treasurer  and  adviser  of  the 
hundred  members.  The  special  objects,  for  which  minute  di- 
rections are  given,  are  the  pursuit  and  conviction  of  thieves 
and  the  exacting  of  compensation,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law  which  Athelstan  and  the  witan  had  passed  at  Greatley 
and  Thundersfield.  It  is  improbable  that  any  institution  on 
so  large  a  scale  existed  in  any  other  town  than  London, 
although  the  Cambridge  statute  may  have  been  drawn  up  on 
the  same  model ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  connect  the  *  Cnihten- 
gild'  of  Henry's  reign  with  this  guild  in  particular,  although 
the  existence  of  the  one,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  *  cnihts'  of 
the  Exeter  guild,  irresistibly  suggests  the  mention  of  the  other. 

A  charter  of  the  reign  of  Edgar  mentions  three  *  geferscipas '  Guilds  at 
or  fraternities  existing  at  Canterbury^,  which  were  probably  bury, 
guilds,  and  one  of  which  may  be   the  priests'  guild  which  is 
recorded  in  Domesday  as  possessing  land,  another  the  *  ceap- 
manne  gilde '"! 

of  butts  or  vats :  whether  the  ale  brewed  at  one  meeting  was  drunk  at  the 
same,  or  at  the  next,  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  guild,  it  is  liard  to  say. 
No  contribution  of  malt  is  mentioned  in  these  statutes,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  of  Exeter.  The  Chronicle  of  Battle  mentions  four  guilds, 
adding  that  the  abbot  pays  to  each  the  regular  contribution  of  a  member 
'ad  cervisiam  faciendaiu/  and  has  a  poor  man  to  represent  him  and  drink 
his  share  at  each  meeting  ;  pp.  20,  21.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Ang.  Sac.  ii. 
397)  describes  the  guildhall  of  London  as  'Aula  publica  quae  a  potorum 
conventu  nomen  accepit.*     See  above,  p.  29,  note. 

*  Somner,  CanterbiuT^,  part  i.  p.  178,  describes  a  charter  of  Edgar  dated 
A.D.  956,  and  attested  by  Hlotbwig  the  port-reeve,  and  the  congregation  at 
Christ  Church,  and  the  congregation  at  S.  Augustine's,  and  the  three 
'  geferscipas  innan  burhwara  utan  burhwara  miccle  gemittaa.' 

^  Somner,  p.  179 ;  below,  p.  416, 
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The  The  third  form  of  guild,  the   merchant-guild,   '^ceapmaune 

guild:  gilde,'  or  hansa,  must   be   at   least  as   old   as  the    Conquest 

The  charters  of  the  twelfth  century  refer  to  the  gilda  mer- 
catoria  as  existing  in  king  Edward's  time  ^.  The  guild-hall  of 
the   men   of   Dover   is   not   likely   to   have   been    merely  the 

owning  meeting-place  of  a  private  religious  club^.  The  guilds  of 
Canterbury  possessed  messuages  and  lands  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey ;  and  the  *  ceapmanne-gild '  in  the  days  of 
Anselm  exchanged  eight  houses  with  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  each  party  conveying  the  right  of  sac  and  sec  as  they 

and  making  themselves  had  held  it^.  In  the  hans-hus  of  Beverley  and  York 
the  burghers  met  to  make  their  statutes,  the  by-laws  by  which 
they  regulated  the  trade  and  other  municipal  business  of  the  town 
which  did  not  fall  under  the  view  of  the  more  ancient  courts. 

a  supple-      A  merchant-guild  which  possessed  land,  exercised  jurisdiction, 

organisa-  and  enacted  by-laws,  must  have  already  assumed  the  character 
of  an  official  organisation,  supplementary  perhaps  in  the  first 
place  to  the  township  administration,  but  gradually  coalescing 
with  it.  Possibly  the  merchant-guild  may  have  sometimes  pur- 
chased the  firma  burgi.  For  in  the  great  mercantile  towns  all 
the  land  and  houses  would  be  held  by  merchants   and  their 

including  all  dependents :  from  the  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages 
over  the  sea  at  his  own  cost  and  so  thriven  to  thegn-right,  to 
the  mere  retailer,  every  one  who  was  in,  the  position  of  a  free- 
holder was  connected  with  trade,  every  one  who  would  have 
a  claim  on  public  office  or  magistracy  would  be  a  member  of  the 
guild*.  Further  still,  the  merchant-guilS  supplied  a  machinery 
of  enfranchisement;    the  villein,  the  nativus  of  the   Norman 

^  Charter  of  Lincoln,  Foedera,  i.  40;  Select  Charters,  p.  159. 

'  Domesday,  i.  i. 

'  The  document  is  given  entire  in  Somner ;  it  is  an  agreement  *  betwuz 
than  hirede  aet  Christescircean  and  than  cnihtan  on  Cantwareberig  of  cq>* 
manne  gilde ;'  and  it  is  attested  by  Calveal  the  *  portegerefa  and  thit  yldiata 
men  of  tham  heape.'  p.  1 79. 

*  The  charters  of  Henry  II  and  Richard  I  to  Winchester  are  granted  to 
the  citizens  of  the  merchant-guild ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  158,  257.  Wh^her 
this  means  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  in  the  guild,  or  that  thert 
were  others  dependent  on  the  bishop  who  were  not  in  the  guild,  can  only 
be  decided  by  local  records.  The  privileges  granted  are  much  tlie 
as  those  generally  bestowed  on  hurgea&et. 
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times,  who  could  obtain  admission  into  the  guild  and  was  un-  Enfranchis- 
claimed  by  his  lord  for  a  year  and  a  day  became  a  freeman  \  ^%Se!^^^ 
His  membership  was  allowed  to  give  him  that  status  which  gi^ 
otherwise  the  law  refused  to  landless  men. 

The  merchant-guild  contained  all  the  traders,  whether  or  no 
they  possessed  an  estate  of  land.     The  charters  of  Oxford  and  its  mono- 
other  towns  direct  that  no  one  shall  exercise  any  merchandise  teide. 
in  the  town  who  does  not  belong  to  the  merchant-guild  or 
cannot   plead  ancient   custom^.     Such   a  fraternity  would   of 
course  aim  at  engrossing  among  its  own  members  the  local 
authority :  they  would  furnish  the  great  majority,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  court-leet ;   they  would  be  the 
electors  of  the  reeve,  the  recipients  of  the  charters.     There  were  Craft-guiidsL 
craft-guilds  besides,  those  of  the  weavers  and  shoemakers  for 
instance ^  which  might  in  small  manufacturing  towns  aim  at 
the  same  position,  but  which  would  as  a  rule  content  themselves 
with  making  regulations  for  their  own  crafts  and  with  possessing 
property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  festivals.     The  fines 
paid  by  these  bodies  show  that  the  king  or  the  sheriff  viewed 
them  with  jealousy ;  the  confirmation  of  their  position  by  charter 
proves  that  they  were  originally  voluntary  associations  and  not 
the  creation  of  the  State.     The  right  of  the  merchant-guild  to  Relation 
exclude  firom  the  privileges  of  trading  all  who  were  not  members  merohant- 
of  its  own  body  seems  to  imply  necessarily  either  that  these  craft-  craft-guilda. 
guilds  originally  stood  in  a  filial  relation  to  it,  or  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  narrower  involved  also  the  membership  of  the  wider 
society.     The  struggles  between  the  patrician  burghers  of  the 
merchant-guild  and  the  plebeians  of  the  craft-guilds,  which  mark 
the  municipal  history  of  Q-ermany,  have  no  exact  parallel  in 

^  Customs  of  Newcastle,  Select  Charters,  p.  107 ;  charter  of  Lincoln,  ibid. 
159  ;  charter  of  Nottingham,  ibid.  159  ;  Glanvill,  De  Legibus,  v.  5,  ibid.  155. 

*  So  also  that  of  Montgomery ;  Ey ton's  Shropshire,  3d.  134  ;  and  that  of 
Chester;  Harland's  Mamecestre,  i.  189.  It  is  probable  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  of  the  essence  of  the  guild,  and  that  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
regulation  was  the  great  privilege  secured  by  the  confinnation  of  the 
guilds  by  charter.  The  same  e:Eclusive  rigfit  is  exercised,  ocoasionaUy  at 
least,  by  the  craft-guilds;  in  11 57  the  shoemakers  of  Magdeburg  ordained 
l^at  no  shoes  should  be  sold  in  the  city  except  by  members  of  their  guild 
or  by  their  licence.    G.  L.  Ton  Manrer,  Stadteveifassg.  it.  y^'i . 

^  Above,  p.  412.  -  . .    w 
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England,  although  there  are  traces  of  disputes  between  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  London  and  the  guild  of  weavers  in  the 
fourteenth  century  which  show  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
bodies  were  not  satisfactorily  determined^.  That  these  rela- 
tions were  created  by  a  separate  measure,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  several  guilds  at  Berwick^  coalesced  in  a  single 
merchant-guild,  is  scarcely  probable.  For  the  present  period 
however  the  existence  of  the  merchant -guild  and  its  prominence 
in  the  charters  are  nearly  all  the  data  that  we  possess.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  possession 
of  a  merchant-guild  had  become  the  sign  and  token  of  muni- 
cipal independence :  that  it  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the 
governing  body  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist. 
It  is  recognised  by  Glanvill  as  identical  with  the  communa  of 
the  privileged  towns',  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  later  age. 
Yet  the  merchant-guild  and  the  governing  body  of  the  town 
are  not  identical  in  idea ;  the  chief  of  the  guild  is  the  aldermaD, 
the  chief  of  the  magistracy  is  the  praepositus  or  reeve.  The 
merchant-guild  of  York  may  be  recognised,  but  the  communa  of 
London  is  watched  and  discouraged ;  the  formation  of  new  guilds 
without  autliorisation  is  punishable ;  they  are  adulterine  like  the 
adulterine  castles  of  the  barons ;  their  object  is  suspected  to  he 
not  the  maintenance  of  their  craft,  or  of  peace  or  religion,  but 
the  defeating  of  the  king's  rights.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Henry  II,  eighteen  adulterine  guilds  in  London  are  fined  in 
various  sums ;  amongst  these  are  the  goldsmiths,  the  butchers, 
and  the  pilgrims;  each  is  mentioned  as  having  its  own  alder- 
man*. The  offence  of  Ailwin  of  Gloucester'  and  of  Thomas 
*from  beyond  the  Ouse®'  at  York  was  probably  of  the  same 

*  Madox,  Finna  Burgi,  pp.  192  sq. 

*  Houard,  Trait^s,  ii.  467  ;  Smith,  English  Guilds,  pp.  338  sq.  •  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  i.  89. 

'  Glanvill,  De  Legibus,  v.  5. 

*  '  Admerciamenta  de  gildis  adulterinis.*    Madox,  Hist.  £xch   pp  300^ 

391-      ...    . 

'  *  Ailwinua  Merciarius  reddit  compotum  de  £100  pro  Communa.'  Bot 
Pip.  16  Henry  TI;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  391. 

^  *  Thomas  de  Ultrausa  reddit  computum  de  xx.  marcis  pro  Commimt 
quam  volebant  facere.'    Rot.  Pip.  22   Benry  H;   Madox,  Finna  Bnisi, 
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sort,  they  had  set  up  a  '  communa '  without  authority.     There  Illegal 
must  have  been  in  London,  and  in  a  less  number  in  York  and 
Winchester  also,  some  other  influential  men  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  whom  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  guilds 
would  necessarily  exclude  from  municipal  power :    these  con- 
tinued probably  to  hold  their  own  courts  as  lords  of  manors  or  Relation  of 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  from  the  ffii- 
whose  election  they  were  excluded ;  but  they  can  never  have  been  ^^^Snity. 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  popular  current :  the  great  men  of 
Lincoln  who   possessed   sac  and   soc   must   either  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  merchant-guild  or  have  been  bought  up  by  it 
before    Henry   II   recognised   it   by   charter ;    possibly   before 
Henry  I  sold  to  the   burghers   the   status   of  tenants-in-chief. 
But  doubtless  every  trading  town  had  its  own  special  history, 
and  made  its  own  special  sacrifices  for  unity  and  freedom.     In  The  growth 
London   the   struggle   lasted  the   longest  and  took  the   most  poration  of 
various  forms.     The  communa  there  did  not  obtain  legal  recog-  ^^^**"' 
nition  until  1191;  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II  that 
all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled  among  the  trade- 
guilds,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  election  of  the  city 
magistracies  was   transferred  from  the  representatives  of  the 
ward-moots  to  the  trading  companies^. 

The  history  of  this  feature  of  our  local  institutions  will  always  Political 
be  read  with  diflerent  feelings ;  whilst  municipal  independence  of  these 
has  in  many  cases  helped  the  cause  of  liberty,  it  has  in  others 
encroached  largely  on  wider  rights ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  guild,  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  infringe- 
ments on  the  ancient  rights  of  free  inhabitants,  as  one  out  of 
many  cases  in  which  an  organisation  originally  created  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  has  been  allowed  to  monopolise  their  rights 
and  to  usurp  the  functions  of  government*.  The  dislike  with 
which  the  communa  was  viewed  outside  the  towns  is  marked  by 
Richard  of  Devizes,  a  free-speaking  author,  who  famishes  some 

^  See  Dr.  Brentano's  Essay  in  Smith's  English  Guilds,  p.  cxi. 

*  That  this  was  the  case  with  the  French  communes  occ^ionally  may  be 
seen  by  the  charter  of  Philip  II,  withdrawing  the  privileges  of  fitampes  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  churches  and  knights  b^  ti^^^QTfiSSi;»Ki^\ 
Ordonnances  des  Bois,  xi.  2*j*j, 
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important  data  for  the  civic  history  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  I. 
The  communa  is  '  tumor  plebis,  timor  regis,  tepor  sacerdotiL' 

The  process  then  by  which  the  guilds  gained  their  municipal 
position  is  obscure;  and  it  was  not  completed  within  the 
Norman  period.  Its  history  can  scarcely  be  interpreted*without 
reference  to  the  development  of  town  organisation  which  was 
going  on  abroad.  In  France  the  communal  constitution  was 
during  this  period  encouraged,  although  not  very  heartily,  by 
Lewis  VI,  who  saw  in  it  one  means  of  fettering  the  action  of 
the  barons  and  bishops  and  securing  to  himself  the  support  of  a 
strong  portion  of  his  people*.  In  some  cases  the  commune  of 
France  is,  like  the  guild,  a  voluntary  association,  but  its  objects 
are  from  the  first  more  distinctly  political.  In  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  towns  had  risen  against  their  lonis  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  had  retained  the  fruits 
of  their  hard- won  victories*.  In  others,  they  possessed,  in  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  Karolingian  constitution,  some 
organisation  that  formed  a  basis  for  new  liberties.  The  great 
barters  of  number  of  charters  granted  in  the  twelfth  century'  shows  that 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  third  estate  was  in  full  sway  iii 
the  royal  councils,  and  the  king  by  ready  recognition  of  the 
popular  rights  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  to  an  extent 


*  Thierry  divides  the  municipalities  of  France  into  five  zones  or  regions : 
(i)  the  North,  the  home  of  the  sworn  commune,  comprismg  Picardy,  Artois, 
Flanders,  the  Isle  of  France,  Champagne,  and  Normandy ;  (2)  the  South, 
the  home  of  the  consular  forms,  dating  (by  a  bare  possibility)  from  RomnB 
times ;  (3)  Central  France,  where  the  administration  was  generally  in  tlM 
hands  of  a  pr^v6t,  and  the  constitution,  something  like  that  of  the  "RngHali 
unchartered  towns,  based  on  the  ancient  usage  in  the  rural  distriote; 
(4)  the  West,  comprising  Brittany  and  the  Poictevin  provinces ;  in  the 
former  the  parish  church  was  the  centre  of  administration,  and  the  system 
was  generally  parochial,  half  ecclesiastical  and  half  civil ;  in  the  latter 
sworn  communes  were  founded  on  the  model  of  Normandy;  (5)  the 
Eastern,  which  had  been  part  of  the  medieval  German  empire  and  shareJ 
the  general  history  of  the  German  municipalities.  Tableau  de  TAncieiiBe 
France  Municipale  ;  Hist,  du  Tiers  £tat,  ii.  42  sq. 

*  The  commune  of  le  Mans  appears  as  early  as  1072,  'facta  igitur  oon- 
spiratione  quam  communionem  vocabant ; '  Gesta  Pont.  Cenomann^  Ma- 
billon,  Analecta,  p.  308 ;  that  of  Cambray  dates  from  1076,  and  t^t  <^ 
Beauvais  from  1099.     Thierry,  Tiers  feat,  ii.  62. 

'  Many  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  Ordon.  des  Bois  ;  in  Baluze's  Miscel- 
lanea, vols.  iii.  iv.,  and  in  the  Recueil  des  Monuments  In^dits  de  F  Hist,  du 
Tiers  £tat,  ed.  by  Aug.  TVaetry.  ^e©  a\ao 'K.«>is\i\'fe,  *S«ij5«\a^  U.  pp.  531-544. 
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which  has  few  parallels  in  French  history.  The  French  charters  The  charac- 
are  in  both  style  and  substance  very  different  from  the  Emglish.  liberties. 
The  liberties  which  are  bestowed  are  for  the  most  part  the  same^y 
exemption  from  arbitrary  taxation^,  the  right  to  local  jurisdic- 
tion^, the  privilege  of  enfranchising  the  villein  who  has  been  for 
a  year  and  a  day  received  within  the  walls*,  and  the  power 
of  electing  the  officers^.  But  whilst  all  the  English  charters 
contain  a  confirmation  of  free  and  good  customs,  the  French  are 
filled  with  an  enumeration  of  bad  ones®.     The  English  recur  in  Contrasted 

,  .  11  J  with  those 

thought  to  a  tune  when,  m  tradition  at  least,  they  possessed  of  England, 
all  that  is  granted,  and  even  more ;  the  French  regard  only  the 
present  oppressions  from  which  they  are  to  be  delivered.  The 
English  have  an  ancient  local  constitution  the  members  of  which 
are  the  recipients  of  the  new  grant,  and  guilds  of  at  least 
sufficient  antiquity  to  render  their  confirmation  typical  of  the 

*  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  communal  charters  recall  the  early  guild 
customs  ;  e.  g.  the  direction  that  the  members  shall  not  abuse  one  another 
(Stabilimentum  Rothomagense,  Duchesne,  p.  1066)  ;  the  entrance  into  the 
body  is  efltected  by  a  payment  to  the  common  fund  (charter  of  Noyon, 
A.D.  1 191;  Baluze,  iii.  79). 

^  See  the  cliarter  of  Tours,  A  o.  1181 ;  Baluze,  iii.  80 :  Chaumant,  A.D. 
1182  ;  Ordonnances,  xi.  225.  In  the  latter  case  the  words  are,  *ut  omnes 
qui  in  eadem  permanebunt  Commuiiitate,  ab  omni  talliata,  injusta  eaptione, 
creditione  et  univeraa  irrationabiH  exactione,  cujuscunque  sint  homines, 
liberi  et  immunes  jure  perpetuo  permaneant.' 

*  Only  however  where  the  king's  own  right  of  demesne  was  clear ;  the 
commune  of  Beauvais  was  under  the  justice  of  the  bishop.  Ordonnance«, 
ici.  198.  The  privilege  of  not  being  called  to  plead  outside  the  town  is 
common;  e.g.  charter  of  Corbie,  Ordonn.  xi.  210. 

*  *  Si  quis  moram  fecerit  per  annum  et  diem  in  Communia  Senonensi  in 
pace  et  sine  juris  vetatione,  et  aliquis  postea  eum  requisierit  quod  sit  homo 
suus,  non  illi  de  eo  respond ebunt  jurati;*  Charter  of  Sens,  A.D.  1 189 ;  Ordonn. 
3i.  263.  The  privilege  was  not  peculiar  to  communes :  *  Quicunque  vero  in 
villam  venientes,  per  annum  et  diem  ibi  in  pace  manserint,  nee  per  regem, 
nee  per  praepotdtum  nee  per  monachum  justitiam  vetuerint,  ab  omni  jugo 
servitutis  deinceps  liberi  enint;'  Charter  of  the  vill  of  Seaus,  A.D.  1153 ; 
Ordonnances,  xi.  199.  Of.  the  charter  of  Voisines,  A.D.  1187  ;  ibid.  iv.  456. 
It  was  probably  an  understood  right,  which  required  limitation :  the  free 
rustic  who  wished  to  join  the  commune  of  S.  Biquier  had  to  resign  his  land 
to  his  lord;  Ordonn.  xi.  184.  Cf.  charter  of  Boye,  ibid.  233  ;  charter  of 
Bray,  ibid.  296.     The  parish  of  Lorris  has  the  enfranchising  clause  ;  ibid. 

p.   202. 

*  Charter  of  Tours ;  Baluze,  iii.  80 :  Beauvais ;  ibid.  81 :  Chateauneu^ 
A.D.  1 181;  Ordonn.  xi.  a2i. 

*  See  the  charter  of  Bourges,  A.D.  1145  ;    Ordonnances,  i  9:  tb3a.t.  ^ 
Orleans,  A.D.  1168 ;  ibid.  i.  15  :  that  of  Amiens',  ibid.  xV,  a^\\'5»^>a3.^^va..*^V- 
Beauvais,  A.D.  1115;  Ordoxmanoes,  xi.  177:  li8kOii,  a..t>.  \\^^\  ^\^.  "vV^» 
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he  French  freedom  now  guaranteed ;  the  French  commnnia  is  a  new  body 
which,  by  the  action  of  a  sworn  confederacy,  has  wrung  from  its 
oppressors  a  deliverance  from  hereditary  bondage*.  The  French 
charters  abound  in  saving  clauses  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
feudal  lords  which  the  grant  infringed,  or  setting  aside  those 
rights  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  alliance  between  king 
and  commune  against  their  common  foes.  In  the  English  charters 
there  are  no  signs  of  such  antagonism  as  marks  the  one  case, 
or  of  such  cautious  liberality  as  distinguishes  the  other.  The 
commune  lacks  too  the  ancient  element  of  festive,  religious,  or 

mtrasted     mercantile  association  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 

nKiish  the  guild.  The  idea  of  the  latter  is  English,  that  of  the  former 
is  French  or  Gallic.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  differences,  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  privileges  secured  by  these  charters 
seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  much  international  sympathy. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  English  were  not  unintelligible  to 
the  townsmen  of  Normandy ;  the  rising  freedom  of  the  German 
cities  roused  a  corresponding  ambition  in  the  towns  of  Flanders'; 
and  the  struggles  of  the  Italian  municipalities  awoke  the  energies 
of  the  cities  of  Provence.  All  took  different  ways  to  win  the 
same  liberties. 

own  life  of  The  town  life  of  Germany  presents  in  its  mercantile  develop- 
ment  a  closer  parallel  with  that  of  England,  but  there  is  not 
between  the  two  systems  the  direct  historical  connexion  which, 
through  the  long  union  of  the  Norman,  Angevin,  and  Poictevin 
inheritances  with  the  English  crown,  subsists  between  the  insti- 
tutions of  France  and  England.  The  German  hansa  may  have 
been  derived  from  England ;  the  communa  of  London  was 
certainly  derived  from  France.  Hence  for  points  of  common 
history  we  must  look  further  back,  to  the  township  and  the 
mark :  the  later  growth  of  German  city  life,  the  colonial 
character  of  the  great  Saxon  towns  with  their  artificial  patii- 

^  *  Universi  homineB  infra  murum  civitatis  et  in  suburbio  oommonuiteiy 
in  cujusconque  terra  maneant,  communiam  jurabunt/  Charter  of  Beaavais, 
A.D.  1182;  Baluze,  Misc.  ill.  80:  charter  of  Compiegne,  a.d.  1 1 53;  ibid, 
p.  83  :  of  Soissons,  a.d.  1181 ;  ibid.  p.  79. 

'  See  the  Flemish  charters  in  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  528  sq.  In  that  of 
&  Qmer  the  gwldi  has  au  \mpot\aa\.  ^Aaaq. 
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ciate  and  strict  caste  system,  the  independent  mercantile  com-  Varieties  of 

i,,T^,  .  TT^  .,.  .11.  civic  consti- 

munities  of  the  Rhine  and  Franconia^  the  impenal  history  of  tutions 
Worms,  Cologne,  and  Frankfort,  the  mercantile  principalities 
of  Augsburg  and  Niiremberg,  have,  if  some  slight  coincidences 
in  London  history  be  excepted,  no  parallels  in  England.  The  cities 
of  Spain  again,  whilst  they  unite  in  one  form  or  other  most  of 
the  elements  existing  separately  elsewhere, — the  colonial  charac- 
ter of  the  Saxon,  the  communal  spirit  of  the  French,  the  mer- 
cantile association  of  the  English  town  system, — are  in  the 
details  of  their  historical  growth  far  removed  from  the  condi- 
tions of  English  society ;  and  they  are,  it  must  be  added,  too  little 
illustrated  by  accessible  documentary  history  to  furnish  either  a 
parallel  or  a  contrast.     The  Italian  towns  have  a  distinct  de-  Italian 

.        /  .  .  towns. 

velopment  of  their  own,  rather  owing  it  is  true  to  their  external 
relations  than  to  any  peculiar  element  inherent  in  their  institu- 
tions, but  sufficiently  marked  to  make  us  set  them  aside  in  a 
view  so  general  as  that  to  which  we  must  limit  ourselves.  Great 
in  mercantile  enterprise,  great  in  political  ambition,  centres  of 
life  and  progress,  they  were  no  integral  part  of  the  system  in 
which  they  were  imbedded :  they  were,  whether  bound  to  or  in 
league  against  imperial  power,  practically  independent  of  any 
higher  authority  than  their  own ;  and  by  their  jealousies,  enmities, 
and  ambitions,  they  constituted  themselves  political  unities,  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  too  proud  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
general  interest  of  the  peoples  among  which  they  were  placed, 
destined  by  their  very  temper  and  circumstances  to  a  short  and 
brilliant  career,  but  allowed  to  claim  a  very  slight  share  in  the 
benefits,  for  the  winning  of  which  their  own  history  had  been 
both  a  guiding  and  a  warning  light. 

The  communa  of  London,  and  of  those  other  English  towns  Relics  of 

...  .1  ,  .       .  older  sys- 

which  in  the  twelfth  century  aimed  at  such  a  constitution,  was  terns  sunrin 

the  old  English  guild  in  a  new  French  garb  :  it  was  the  ancient  modem  cor 

association,  but  directed  to  the  attainment  of  municipal  rather 

than  mercantile  privileges :  like  the  French  communia,  it  was 

united   and   sustained   by  the   oaths  of  its   members   and   of 

those  whom  it  could  compel  to  support  it.     The  major  wad. 

the  jurati,  the  mayor  and  jurats,  were  t\\e  ix^sae^o^  ^^.  *^b^ 
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Tlie  mayor,   communa,  as  the  alderman  and  brethren  constituted  the  ^ild,  and 
and  ooum'     the  reeve  and  good-men  the  magistracy  of  the  township.  And  the 
system  which  resulted  from  the  combination  of  these  elements, 
the  history  of  which  lies  outside  our  present  period  and  scope, 
testifies  to  their  existence  in  a  continued  life  of  their  own. 
London,  and  the  municipal  system  generally,  has  in  the  mayor 
a  relic  of  the  communal  idea,  in  the  alderman  the  representa- 
tive of  the  guild,  and  in  the  councillors  of  the  wards  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  rights  of  the  most  ancient  township  system.     The 
jurati  of  the  commune,  the  brethren  of  the  guild,  the  reeve  of 
the  ward,  have  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  taken  forms  in 
which  they  can  scarcely  be  identified. 
Chartered         Although  the  importance  of  this  rising  element  of  English 
numerous  in  life  is  suflSciently  great  to  justify  the  place  that  we  have  here 
period.         given  it,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  the  period  befeve 
us  it  was  very  widely  diffused.    The  English  municipalities  wew 
neither  numerous,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  London,  in  pos- 
session of  much  political  power :  their  liberties  took  the  form  of 
immunities   and  exemptions,  rather  than  of  substantial   influ- 
ences :  they  were  freed  from  the  exactions  of  the  Bhenfib,  but 
not  empowered  to  take  a  representative  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  county;   they  were  enabled  to  try  their  owb 
prisoners,  to  oust  strange  jurisdictions,  to  raise  their  taxes  in 
their  own  way,  but  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction  outside  their 
walls,  or  to  raise  their  voice  in  granting  or  refusing  a  contriba- 
tion  to  the  wants  of  the  State.     Even  their  charters  winre  le- 
ceived  with  misgiving,  they  were  purchased  with   solid   gold, 
and  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  redeemed  in  the  form  of  oon* 
Their  firmation  from  each  successive  king.     Still  the  history  ©f  the 

tinuoua.        twelfth  century  is  one  of  distinct  and  uniform  progress. 
Points  <rf  The  close  of  the  Norman  period  saw  the  English  towns  thus 

ment.  far  advanced,  and  aiming  at  further  growth.     They  had  seeored 


the  firma  burgi,  and  freed  themselves  from  the  pecuniary 
tions  of  the  sheriffs ;  they  had  obtained  a  recognition  by  chartsr 
of  their  free  customs,  that  is  of  the  special  rules  of  looal  ad-^ 
ministration   which   they   had    immemorially  observed :    th«r 
constitution  was  still  tlisAi  oi  \Jci!^  \>Qi^iv&\i\^  ^ud  the  hondnd, 
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but  the  relief  from  the  financial  administration  of  the  sheriff  Advantages 

really 

had  suggested  the  possibility  of  liberation  from  his  judicial  ^^^^  ^^ 
administration  also.  The  guilds  were  operating  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  a  stronger  cohesion  among  the  townsmen ;  they  gathered 
frequently  in  their  drinking^halls,  and  drew  up  their  own  regu- 
lations for  the  management  of  trade;  their  leading  men  pos- 
sessed the  ancient  burgages  on  which  the  king's  dues  were 
payable,  and  this  was  enough  to  entitle  them  to  such  social  power 
as  was  left  in  local  hands ;  they  possessed,  if  not  the  sole  right  to 
trade,  something  very  like  a  monopoly  of  all  mercantile  dealingsi, 
and  a  claim  to  immunity  from  tolls  throughout  the  shire  or  the 
realm,  and  in  some  cases  even  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  king. 
Accordingly  the  membership  of  the  guild  is  indispensable  to 
the  full  and  perfect  status  of  the  burgher.  Some,  if  not  all  the 
towns  so  privileged,  could  confer  freedom  on  the  villein  by 
allowing  him  to  stay,  for  a  year  and  a  day  within  their  walls,  or 
enrolling  him  in  their  guild :  the  most  offensive  of  the  services 
demanded  from  tenants  of  demesne  land  were  remitted  to  them. 
They  could  still  be  tallaged,  taxed  at  the  will  of  the  king,  but 
so  could  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Except  through  the  agency  of 
their  own  magistrates  they  could  not  be  forced  by  a  stranger 
to  appear  in  the  courts  of  law.  Diversities  of  custom  there 
doubtless  were,  but  in  all  this  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
towards  liberty.  How  well  the  towns  repaid  the  confidence 
shown  by  the  kings  in  the  gift  of  these  privileges  appears  in 
the  history  of  Henry  II  and  his  sons. 

The  example  set  by  the  sovereign  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  Towns  in  th 
that  were  under  his  direct  control  was  followed  by  the  lords  mesne  lordj 
who  held  boroughs  in  demesne.     The  earl  of  Leicester  chartered 
his  town  *,  and  the  earl  of  Chester  the  boroughs  of  the  palatine 

*  Thompson,  Municipal  Antiquities,  pp.  29,  39,  41,  44,  &c.  The  history 
of  Leicester  supplies  a  story  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  new  liber- 
ties were  obtained.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  trial  by  battle,  the 
men  of  Leicester,  in  or  about  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  petitioned  the  •arl 
that  they  might  have  a  body  of  twenty-four  men  chosen  out  of  their  own 
number  to  decide  all  pleas ;  and  they  promise  to  pay  3d.  yearly  for  each 
house  in  the  EUgh-street  that  had  a  gable :  these  twenty*four  were  th« 
jurors  of  the  portman-mote ;  a  court  which  appeara  m  aoni^  cv>^tekfiic  wsr^-Wb,- 
tions  in  the  north,  and  answen  to  the  oourtAeet,  ox  \sii|^<i!CLJdfi>\.    ^^?ta&  ^iXbtj 
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earldom ;  Durham  received  its  privileges  from  the  bishop,  and 
the  great  prelates  whose  rights  excluded  the  interference  of 
sheriff  and  shire-moot  were  able  to  bestow  on  their  towns  privi- 
leges scarcely  less  extensive  than  those  given  by  the  crown. 

Jnchartered  But  there  were  other  town  communities  outside  all  these  classes, 
depending  on  mesne  lords  who  were  without  the  power  of 
granting  immunities,  or  depending  on  the  crown  but  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  charters.  These  subsisted  under  the  ancient 
township  or  manorial  system,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period  were  distinguished  only  by  external  features  from  the 
rural  communities.  From  this  class  sprang  the  largest  part  of 
the  market  towns  of  the  present  day :  the  privilege  of  havii^ 
a  market  was  not  grudged  by  the  rulers  whose  revenues  it 
helped  to  swell;  and  once  established,  the  market  involved 
a  humble  machinery  of  police  and  magistracy,  which  gave  to 
the  place,  otherwise  undistinguished  from  the  villages  around  it» 
some  semblance  of  municipal  constitution. 

132.  The  history  of  that  extensive  portion  of  the  population 
which  lay  outside  the  classes  thus  accoimted  for,  is,  during  the 
Norman  period,  extremely  obscure.  The  man  who  had* no 
political  rights,  and  very  little  power  of  asserting  his  sodal 
rights,  who  held  his  cottage  and  garden  at  the  will  of  a  master 
who  could  oppress  him  if  he  could  not  remove  him,  and  could 
claim  without  rewarding  his  services, — who  had  no  rights  against 
his  master,  and  who  could  only  assert  such  rights  as  he  had 

Phe  rusticus  through  the  agency  of  his  master, — the  rtisticiis,  the  ncUivus,  the 
servViS, — ^fell  only  occasionally  within  the  view  of  the  writer  who 
chronicled  great  events,  and  then  but  to  add  an  insignificant 
feature  to  his  picture.  The  villein  possessed  no  title-deeds,  by 
the  evidence  of  which  his  rights  were  attested ;  he  carried  his 
troubles  to  no  court  that  was  skilled  enough  to  record  its  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  only  by  a  glimpse  here  and  there  that  we  are 
enabled  to  detect  his  existence  ;  and  the  glimpses  are  too  un- 
certain to  furnish  a  clue  by  which  his  history  can  be  traced. 

is  found  in  an  inquest  of  39  Hen.  Ill,  which,  I  fear,  is  not  good  auihoritj. 
Compare,  however,  the  charters  printed  in  Harhmd's  Mameoestre,  i.  183, 
183,  188,  195, 198,  199,  where  important  illustrations  are  given  from  tba 
constitutions  of  CbeBter,  Pxeatoiv,li\Ne;r^c)oV\Asifi»s^T^«did  Saiford. 
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Yet  when  he  reappears,  as  he  does  in  the  thirteenth  and  four-  Depression 

into  servi- 
teenth  centuries,  he  bears  marks  of  a  history  on  which  sometude. 

conjectures  must  be  hazarded.     Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  system 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  estimating  his  position :    it  is  one  of 

depression  but  not  of  helplessness  :  when  he  comes  before  us  in 

the  reign  of  Eichard  II  his  condition  is  one  which  suggests  that 

the  three  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Conquest  have 

been  for  him  centuries  of  continuous  decline. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  recognised,  as  we  have  seen^  a  class  of  Anglo-teon 

,  servitude. 

serfs,  or  theows,  who  were  the  mere  chattels  of  their  master.  The 
landless  man,  on  the  contrary,  was  free  in  all  personal  relations, 
although  he  must  have  a  surety  or  a  patron,  to  answer  for  his 
forthcoming,  or  to  assert  his  rights  in  all  matters  of  which  the 
law  took  cognisance.  The  landless  man  might  settle  on  the  land 
of  another,  or  take  service  in  his  household;  he  might  act  as 
a  hired  labourer,  or  as  a  small  rent-paying  tenant ;  he  might  be 
attached  hereditarily  to  his  master,  or  to  the  land  that  his 
master  owned.  And  the  lowest  class  of  landowner,  that  is,  the 
ceorl  who  possessed  a  little  alod  of  his  own,  had  often,  perhaps 
generally,  found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  would  defend  his  rights  and  dis- 
charge his  public  services  in  consideration  of  a  rent  paid  or  labour 
given,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence.  The  barons  who  took 
the  Domesday  Survey  recognised  the  existence  of  all  these  classes,  Servitiwte  in 
and  of  distinctions  among  them  much  more  minute  than  can  be 
interpreted  at  the  present  day  ^.     That  record  attests  the  exist- 

^  Above,  pp.  78,  79. 

^  Ellis,  Intr.  ii.  511  sq.,  gives  the  following  numbers :  bordarii,  82,119;  f 
cotarii,  50(54;   coscets,    1749;    servi,    25,150;    villani,    108,407;   besides  I       Yr  ^ 
small  numbers  of  SfFerent  classes  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same  heads.  I         J  'T 
The  distinctions  among  these  classes  are  generally  based  on  the  variety 
of  services  to  which  they  were  liable  or  the  extent  of  the   land  they 
were  allowed  to  hold ;  but  local  customs  dififered,  and  the  warning,  *  Videat 
qui  scyram  tenet,  ut  semper  sciat  quae  sit  antiqua  terrarum  institutio  vel 
populi  consuetude,'  was  very  necessary.   Bectitudines,  in  the  Ancient  Laws, 
ed.  Thorpe,  p.  186.     Explanations  of  most  of  the  terms  will  be  found  in  the 
Kectitudines  Singularum  Personarum;  in  Green  well's  edition  of  Boldon 
Buke,  pp.  1  sq. ;  in  Bobertson's  Scotland  under  her.Early  Kings,  ii.  158  sq.; 
in  Hale's  Domesday  of  S.  Paul's,  and  Keg^ster  of  Worcester ;  in  Pearson's 
Early  and  Middle  Ages,  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  and  ElUa'^  V^i^.T<i^^^Si^ass\5L\s^ 
Domesday.        \^,,    ^    -^,5^ ,     ;^;.^^"V 
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ence  of  more  than  25,000  servi,  who  must  be  understood  to  be, 
at  the  highest  estimate  of  their  condition,  landless  labourers; 
over  82,000  bordarii  j  nearly  7000  cotarii  and  cotseti,  whose 
names  seem  to  denote  the  possession  of  land  or  houses  held  by 
service  of  labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce;  and  nearly  110,000 
villani.  Above  these  were  the  liberi  homines  and  sokemanni, 
who  seem  to  represent  the  medieval  and  modem  freeholds. 
Viilenaffein  The  villani  of  Domesday  are  no  doubt  the  ceorls  of  the  pre- 

Domesday.  ^  ^  "^  ^     ^ 

ceding  period,  the  men  of  the  township,  the  settled  cultivators 
of  the  land,  who  in  a  perfectly  free  state  of  society  were  the 
owners  of  the  soil  they  tilled,  but  under  the  complicated  system 
of  rights  and  duties  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  had  become  dependent  on  a  lord,  and  now  under  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  idea  were  regarded  as  his  customary 
tenants;  irremoveable  cultivators,  who  had  no  proof  of  thar 
onheiSf^  title  but  the  evidence  of  their  fellow  ceorls.  For  two.  centuries 
after  the  Conquest  the  villani  are  to  be  traced  in  the  possessioB 
of  rights  both  social  and  to  a  certain  extent  political :  their 
oaths  are  taken  in  the  compilation  of  Domesday,  their  repre- 
sentatives attend  the  hundred-moot  and  shire-moot ;  they  are 
spoken  of  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  a  distinct  order  of  so- 
ciety, who,  although  despicable  for  ignorance  and  coarseness  \ 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  comforts,  and  whose  immii' 
nities  from  the  dangers  of  a  warlike  life  compensated  for  the 
somewhat  unreasoning  contempt  with  which  they  were  viewed 
by  clerk  and  knight.  During  this  time  the  villein  could  assert 
his  rights  against  every  oppressor  but  his  master ;  and  even 
against  his  master  the  law  gave  him  a  standing-ground  if  he  could 
make  his  complaint  known  to  those  who  had  the  will  to  ntaiih 
tain  it.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  knight 
practically  declined  to  recognise  the  minute  distinctions  of  Anglo- 
Tendency  Saxon  dependence,  and  that  the  tendency  of  both  law  and  sodtl 
towards         _       , 

depression,    habit  was  to  throw  into  the  class  of  nativi  or  bom  villeins  the 
whole  of  the  population  described  in  Domesday  under  the  headB 

^  e.g.  'Servi  veio, Q^\oavoc8ffa\i*TVi?^AQiQ^^,wvci%\^  et  dag«Mi«i 

in  artibus  eis  indebWia  euMtwft  QiOTi\.e\i^N«v\.,i^Qftv  ^i^.  «^««v\.-*.^^,^ 
abundent  divitiis  .  .  .  ^e^am^mX.  «ao^  ^  e^oTB^«i^a  ^«tHv  ,  .  :    ^  -      - 
If ugiB  Curialiuxa,  p.  9. 
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>f  servi,  bordarii,  and  villani  ^  Not  but  that,  if  it  came  to  a  Lena  statiui 
[aestion  of  law^  the  local  witnesses  might  m  each  case  draw 
k  distinction  as  to  the, status  of  the  villein  concerned  ;  the  testi- 
Dony  of  the  township  or  the  hundred  might  prove  that  this 
nan  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had  never  been  free, 
faiB  from  a  bought  slave,  this  from  a  commended  ceorl ;  but 
.he  law  administered  by  Norman  jurists  classed  nativi  and  vil- 
ani  together  ^ :  the  nativus  could  not  be  made  a  knight  or  a 
dei^L  without  the  leave  of  his  master,  or  without  formal  emanci* 
^on ;  the  villanus,  with  his  sequela,  his  service,  and  his 
pffogeny,  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  deed  of  sale  or  gift 
bhat  alienated  the  land  on  which  he  had  been  settled  for  ages  ^ : 
&e  villein  could  not  leave  his  home,  for  by  so  doing  his  lord 
lost  his  services.  It  is  true  that  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
ihe  land  is  far  too  wide  for  its  inhabitants,  and  in  which  accord- 
ingly the  wages  of  labour  may  be  said  to  be  paid  in  land,  such  a 
State  of  dependence  may  be  compatible  with  much  personal 
Qomfort  and  some  social  ambition  ;  but  it  is  in  itself  a  degraded 
position,  and  has  a  tendency  to  still  further  degradation.  Inci- 
dfflitally  however  it  is  probable  that  the  influx  of  Norman  ideas 
bdped  to  raise  the  lowest  rank  of  dependents  ;  for  although  the 
firee  ceorl  becomes  the  villein,  the  servus  or  theow  disappears 
idtogether.  Not  to  anticipate  here  the  further  conclusions  which 
feltOl  lie  far  ahead  of  us,  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  Norman 

^  In  one  entry  on  the  Pipe  Boll  of  Henry  I  they  seem  to  be  treated  as  part 
if  &e  stock  npon  an  estate  :  '  Restoldus  debet  £239  158.  2d.  numero,  pro 
d^ectu  comitatus,  videlicet  in  annona,  et  domibus,  et  grangiis,  et  molen- 
fiuiis,  et  piscariis,  et  villanis,  et  bordariis,  et  buris  et  bubulcis  et  foeno.'  p.  2. 

*  The  fifth  book  of  Glanvill  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  villenage,  or 
tile  sfatus  of  the  nativus :  '  Omnia  catalla  cujuslibet  nativi  ita  inteUi- 
Mator  esse  in  potestate  domini  sui  qnod  propriis  denariis  suis  versus 
AoBiinum  snum  a  viilenagio  se  redimere  non  poterit ;  si  quis  vero  extra- 
IM118  eum  ad  liberandum  emeret  suis  numrais,  posset  quidem  perpetuo 
^Vkbos  dominum  saum  qui  eum  vendiderat  se  in  statu  libertatis  tueri.*  ch.  5. 
*  Ascriptitii  qui  villani  dicuntur,  quibus  non  est  liberum  obstantibus  quidem 
Jflninis  suis  a  sui  status  conditione  discedere.'  Dialogus  de  Scaccario, 
1. 10.  The  chattels  of  the  ascriptitii  might  be  sold  to  pay  their  lord's  debts, 
Inrt  not  until  all  his  own  saleable  property  had  been  sold ;  and  in  case  of  a 
mtage,  those  of  the  knights  holding  under  a  defaulting  lord  might  be  sold 
pMt  w«l  as  those  of  the  villein.     Ibid.  ii.  14. 

'  Bee  examples  in  Madox,  Formulare  Anglicanum,  pp.  416  bc\.   Koiv^ 
liowever  of  the  document  ^liere  given  belong  distinctly  to  the  l^oxmaixv 
idgiiB. 
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Advantflees  kings  such  slight  indications  as  we  possess  of  the  state  of  the 
in  the  Nor-  villeins  show  them  to  have  been  in  possession  of  considerable 
social  privileges.  They  were  safe  in  the  possession  of  their 
homes  ;  they  had  a  remedy  against  the  vi(jlence  of  their  mastersi; 
they  could,  if  they  chose  to  renounce  their  holdings  and  take 
refuge  in  a  town,  become  members  of  the  guild,  and  there,  when 
unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  obtain  the  fiill  rights  of  free  men; 
they  could  obtain  manumission  by  the  intervention  of  the  Church, 
which  always  proclaimed  the  liberation  of  the  villein  to  be  a 
work  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  master.  But  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  manumission  was  a  material  benefit,  if  thereby  the 
newly  enfranchised  man  lost  his  title  to  be  maintained  on  his 
lord's  land,  and  must  forthwith  look  for  new  service  or  throw 
himself  on  the  chances  of  war  or  trade.  Under  a  fairly  good 
lord,  under  a  monastery  or  a  college,  the  villein  enjoyed  immu- 
nities and  security  that  might  be  envied  by  his  superiors ;  he 
had  a  ready  tribunal  for  his  wrongs,  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  his  village  ;  he  might  with  a  little  contrivance  redeem  his 
children  and  start  them  in  a  higher  state  of  life.  His  lord  had  a 
peremptory  claim  on  his  earnings,  but  his  lord  had  a  lord  whose 
claims  on  him  were  as  irresistible  if  not  as  legally  binding.  He 
His  dis-        was  excluded  from  iuries  and  assizes  touchinff  property,  but  by 

abilities  not     .    ^  .        ,    "^  i.       ,    ^  ,         .  ,        ..  "^    .        . 

disadvan-      that  exemption  he  was   freed  from   the  nsk  of   engaging  m 

him.  quarrels  in  which  he  would  be  crushed  without  pity  by  the  moie 

powerful  neighbour  against  whom  he  might  have  to  testify.    If 

he  was  without  political  rights,  so  were  also  the  great  majority 

of  his  superiors. 

The  few  laws  of  the  Norman  period  do  not  much  affect  the 
villein.  The  manumitting  clause  of  the  Conqueror's  charter,  as 
commonly  received,  is  the  interpolation  of  a  later  age  * :  it  is 

*  *  Alnredus  de  Cheaffeword  reddit  compotum  de  40*.  pro  rustioo  verbe* 
rato.'  This  must  have  been  his  own  rusticua,  for  an  assault  on  imotiMr 
man's  vilU  in  would  not  have  been  reported  in  the  royal  accounta.  Pqie 
Roll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  55. 

*  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  p.  213 :  'Si  qui  vero  velit  servnm  bmxod.  liberaa 
facere,  tiadat  enm  viceeomiti  per  roanum  dexteram  in  pleno  comitati, 
quietum  ilium  clamare  debet  a  jugo  servitutis  suae  per  manumissionem,  et 
ostendat  ei  liberas  vias  et  tradnt  illi  libera  arma,  scilicet  lanoesm  el 
^ladium,  deinde  liber  bomo  ef&citMT,* 
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only  by  a  bold  inference  that  we  can  arenie  from  the  words  of  Legal 
,         /  -  „  _    ,  ,         .,,  .  .1.1  notices  of 

the  charter  of  Henry  I  that  the  villeins  came  within  the  pro-  the  villein. 

vision  that  the  barons  should  treat  their  men  as  the  king  treated 
the  barons  ^.  The  enfranchising  power  of  the  borough  or  the 
guild  may  be  inferred,  but  cannot  be  proved.  The  restriction 
imposed  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  on  the  ordination  of 
the  rustics  seems  to  imply  ^hat  the  practice  had  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  was  liable  to  be  abused*.  The  exclusion  of  the 
villani,  cotseti,  and  ferdingi,  of  mean  and  poor  persons,  from  the 
judicial  duties  of  the  shire-moot,  was  a  measure  which  common 
prudence  and  policy  alike  must  have  dictated^.  It  may  how- 
ever be  doubted  whether  the  word  villani  had  during  the  twelfth 
century  fully  acquired  the  meaning  of  servitude  which  was 
attached  to  it  by  the  later  lawyers. 

133.  The  military  system  of  the  Normans,  so  far  as  it  is  con-  Military 

,  .      system, 

nected  with  their  doctrine  of  tenure,  need  not  be  further  dis- 
cussed here.  We  have  seen  that  the  distribution  of  the  land 
into  knights*  fees  was  a  gradual  work,  which  was  not  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  When  therefore  Ordericus  Vitalis 
describes  the  regular  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom  as  consisting  of 
sixty  thousand  knights,  to  whom  a  proper  provision  in  land  had  Knights* 
been  assigned  by  the  Conqueror,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  stating  an 
inference  drawn  from  some  calculations  which  we  do  not  possess, 
or,  as  seems  probable,  it  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Domesday  Survey*.     The  apparently  inexplicable  diversities  in 

^  Above,  p.  306. 

*  *  Filii  rusticorum  non  debent  ordinari  absque  a.ssensu  domini  de  cujus 
terra  nati  dignoscuntur.'     Const.  16  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  134. 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  396,  note  2.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31 
Henry  II  are  several  cases  of  amercements  imposed  for  placing  rustici  on 
juries  and  assizes.     Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  379. 

*  It  is  certain  that  even  the  officials  of  the  Exchequer  had  no  certain 
computation  of  the  number  of  knights*  fees.  Alexander  Swerford,  the 
original  compiler  of  the  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarii,  who  wrote  in  1230,  tells  us 
that  Longchamp  when  Chancellor  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ascertain  it : 
•  Illud  commune  verbum  in  ore  singulorum  tunc  temporis  divulgatum 
fatuum  reputans  et  mirabile,  quod  in  regni  conqnisitione  dux  Normannorum 
Rex  Willelmus  servitia  xxxii.  millia  roilitum  infeodavit.*  (Hunter,  Three 
Catalogues,  p.  13.)  Stephen  Segrave  however,  the  minister  of  Henry  III, 
reckoned  32,000  as  the  number.  (Ann.  Burton,  p.  367.)  The  calculation, 
of  Higden  in  the  Polychronicon,  lib.  i.  c.  49,  makea  tVi^  ^\vcAft  xojws^^t 
60,01  5j  of  which  28,015  are  held  by  the  retg\o\ia*,  >a\3L\i  aaV^  TEis^^fc^ 'Osv^ 
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Difficulty  of  the  computation  of  the  acreage  of  the  hide,  the  variation  of  the 
bion.  numbers  of  hides  contained  in  the  knight's  fee,  and  the  fiict  that 

the  system  of  assessment  by  knights'  fees  furnishes  no  real  due 
to  the  number  of  warriors  actually  producible,  are  suffici^t 
reason  for  not  hazarding  a  conjectural  estimate.  The  numbff 
of  knights  who  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  onoe  was  by 
no  means  large;  the  whole  number  furnished  by  the  tenants- 
in-chief  from  the  ten  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  Avon 
was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  Niger,  only  2047  *  •  *"id  these 
counties  probably  contained  a  fourth  part  of  the  population. 
The  official  computation,  on  which  the  scutage  was  levied, 
reckoned  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  32,000 
knights'  fees,  but  the  amount  of  money  actually  raised  hj 
Henry  IT  on  this  account,  in  any  single  year,  was  very  fiur  from 
)bli«ition    commensurate.    The  exact  oblication  of  the  knight's  service  was 

»f  military  , 

ervice.  to  furnish  a  fully-armed  horseman  to  serve  at  his  own  expense  for 
forty  days  in  the  year.  This  service  was  not  in  practice  limited 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  which  the  estate  lay;  the 
Norman  knights  served  the  Norman  king  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  nor  did  the  question  of  foreign  service  arise  during  thiB 
period  of  our  history.  The  baron  led  his  own  knights  under  his 
own  banner,  the  host  was  arranged  by  the  constable  or  marshal 
Jnionofthe  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  king :  the  knights  who  held 
inder  the  less  than  baronial  fees  under  the  crown  appeared  with  the  rest 
of  the  forces  of  the  shires  under  the  command  of  the  sheriflb. 
The  infantry  must  have  been  furnished  almost  entirely  by  the 
more  ancient  fyrd  system,  or  by  mercenaries.  It  is  however 
improbable  that  anything  like  a  regular  force  of  infantry  wae 
maintained  by  the  Norman  kings.      It  was  enough,  after  the 

parish  churches  45,002  in  number,  his  calculation  is  only  a  contrivance  to 
reconcile  the  60,000  of  Ordericus  with  the  32,000  of  popular  opinion.  From 
Higden  the  statement  is  taken  by  the  author  of  the  chronicle  called 
EuTogium  (vol.  ii.  p.  154),  &om  which  work  it  was  taken  by  a  hoet  d 
copyists  :  Selden  in  his  notes  on  Fortescue  quotes  it  from  the  Euloginm. 

^  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  375  ;  ii.  209,  496,  497.  Mr.  Pwr* 
son's  conjecture  that  the  number  of  32,000  really  applied  to  the  hides,  and 
that  the  knights'  fees,  calculated  at  five  hides  each,  would  be  6400,  is 
ingenious  ;  but  the  statement,  wherever  it  is  made,  is  distinctly  referred  to 
the  knight's  fees  only,  and  the  absurd  computation  of  the  paruh  chvidiei 
sbowB  that  it  was  a  mere  guew. 
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pacification  of  the  country  by  the  Conqueror,  that  a  force  of  Obligation 
knights  should  be  kept  together  for  such  hurried  expeditions  on  service, 
the  Welsh  or  Scottish  borders  as  received  the  name  of  wars. 
The  like  body  accompanied  the  king  in  his  visits  to  Normandy. 
Where  more  was  required,  as  was  the  case  in  the  struggles  of  the 
early  years  of  Henry  I,  recourse  was  had  to  the  native  popu- 
lation.    Every  free  man  was  sworn,  under  the  injunction  of  the 
Conqueror,  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  king,  his  lands  and 
his  honour,  within  England  and  without^:  nor  was  any  fixed' 
period  for  such  service  defined  by  the  law;  although  custom 
must  have  restricted  the  demand  for  it  to  cases  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  imperilled  by  invasion,  and  must  have  limited  its 
duration  according  to  the  provisicm  made  by  the  county  for  the 
force  it  furnished.     Tlie  oath  thus  taken  must  have  legalised 
the  employment  of  English  troops  for  the  war  in  Maine  in  1073, 
and  the  summons  issued  by  William  Eufus  to  the  English, 
in  obedience  to  which   20,000  foot-soldiers  were  furnished  for 
war  in  Normandy  ^.     Each  of  these  received  from  the .  shire  a  Provision 
sura  of  ten  shillings,  which,  compared  with  the  twenty  shillings  shire  for  the 
which  in  the  county  of  Berks  were  paid  towards  the  expenses  of 
each  knight  for  two   months',  may  perhaps   imply  that  two 
months  was  the  customary  period  of  service.     On  these  terms 
then  it  is  probable  that  the  English  forces  which  assisted  Henry 
in  the  humiliation  of  Bx)bert  of  Belesme  were  collected;  and 
although  the  long  peace  which  followed  gave  but  few  oppor-  Action  of 
tunities  for  the  king  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation,     ^^^^^"^ 
the  invasion  of  the  north  by  King  David  in  1138  found  the 
Yorkshiremen  still  mindful  of  their  duty  and  capable  of  dis- 
charging it  successfully  *. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  the  Norman  wars  of  Mercenary 
Henry  I,  and  for  the  partisan  warfare  which  desolated  England 
under  Stephen,  mercenaries  were  largely  employed.     In  1085 
the  Conqueror's  army  raised  for  the  defence  against  Canute  of 
Denmark  was  composed  of  '  solidarii  *,'  footmen  and  archers 

*  Select  Charters^  p.  80.  •  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1094. 

^  Above,  p.  117,  note  a.        *  Bicbard  of  He^am,  ed.  TwyadscL,  ^.  V^x^ 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1085. 
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collected  from  all  parts  of  France  and  Brittany  ;  and  after  the 
first  Crusade  the  hosts  of  veteran  adventurers  who  survived 
their  pilgrimage  were  at  the  disposal  of  Henry  I.  The  mer- 
cenaiies  drawn  by  him  from  Flanders  gave  Stephen  and  Matilda 
a  precedent  for  a  practice  which  to  a  great  extent  indeed 
economised  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  native  English,  but  yet 
was  productive  of  much  misery  and  great  irritation.  The 
rapacity  of  the  Flemings  created  in  the  people  an  intense  feeling 
of  hatred,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  provisions  of  the  reform 
carried  out  by  Henry  H  was  the  expulsion  of  these  plunderers. 
The  fact  that  each  of  these  three  sources  of  military  strength, 
the  feudal  array,  the  national  militia,  and  the  mercenary  com- 
panies, was  available  on  both  sides  the  channel,  placed  a  very 
powerful  engine  of  warfare  in  the  king's  hands ;  and  we  shall 
•see  as  we  proceed  that  among  the  very  first  steps  towards  a 
reorganisation  of  the  national  unity  were  measures  which  for- 
bade the  introduction  of  mercenaries  into  England,  a  growii^ 
reluctance,  culminating  in  a  positive  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  tenants  to  fight  the  king's  battles  abroad,  and  the  actual 
cessation  of  any  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  English  firee 
population  for  foreign  warfare. 

134.  This  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Norman  sovereigns, 
whilst  it  furnishes  but  a  broken  outline  of  their  administratiTe 
system  in  general,  suggests  questions  which  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  answer.  How  far  was  the  machinery,  the  recorded 
facts  of  which  have  been  here  given,  the  national  system  of  the 
Normans  in  their  earlier  seats  1  how  far  was  it  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  English  institutions  into  Norman  forms  1  how  far  was  it 
the  result  of  a  combination  which  forced  both  elements  into  new 
developments]  What  was  purely  Norman,  what  was  pnrelj 
English,  what  was  new  1  The  opinions  of  lawyers  and  historians 
have  widely  differed  on  this  point ;  and  the  differences  seem  ii 
many  cases  traceable  rather  to  the  mental  constitution  than  to  J 
the  political  or  national  prepossessions  of  the  writers.  One 
authority  insists  on  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  every  insti- 
tution the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  by  date ;  another 
refuses  to  reeogniae  t\ie  ^om\A&  ^'!d<&t^\\&^  of  a  custom  before  it 
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appears  definitely  in  contemporary  records  :  this  writer  regards  Variety  of 
f  i»  •  •  i»     1         1     opinions. 

tlie  common  features  of  two  systems  as  positive  proofs  that  the 
one  is  derived  from  the  other ;  that  refuses  to  receive  any  amount 
of  analogy  as  proof  of  historical  connexion.  The  result  has 
been  on  the  one  hand  to  treat  the  Norman  system  of  govern- 
ment as  an  entire  novelty,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  its 
influences  to  the  merest  and  most  superficial  shades  of  change. 
The  view  that  has  been  taken  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book  has  recognised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  permanence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  under  each  head  of  the  present 
chapter  have  been  noted  the  features  of  the  Norman  reigns 
which  appeared  really  strange  to  the  older  rule.  In  the  policy  idea  of  this 
of  the  Conqueror  we  have  traced  the  existence  of  an  idea  of 
combination,  of  dovetailing  or  welding  together  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative framework  of  the  two  races.  In  taxation  the  Dane- 
geld  is  distinctly  English,  the  feudal  aid  is  as  distinctly  Norman  : 
William  maintained  both.  In  legal  procedure  the  hundred- 
moot  and  the  shire-moot  are  English,  the  custom  of  trial  by 
battle  is  Norman ;  in  military  organisation  the  fyrd  is  Anglo* 
Saxon,  the  knight-service  is  Norman :   in  each  t5ase  the  Con-* 

queror  introduced  the  one  without  abolishing  the  other.     This  Principle 
^  ^  ^  ^  °  ^      ofcombi- 

principle  was  dictated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  necessity  nation, 
of  providing  institutions  for  two  distinct  nationalities,  and 
was  perpetuated  as  the  nationalities  coalesced,  because  it  fur- 
nished the  king  with  a  power  of  holding  the  balance  of  the 
kingdom  with  a  firm  purpose  of  strong  government.  Just  as 
the  nationalities  combined  to  produce  one  nation  strengthened 
in  character  and  polity  by  the  union,  so  the  combination  of  the 
institutions  produced  a  new  growth  in  which,  whilst  much  that 
is  old  can  be  detected,  there  is  much  else  that  could  not  have 
existed  but  for  the  combination.  Tlie  increase  of  official  records 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11  and  his  sons  enables  us  to  trace  this 
influence  more  accurately  as  we  advance.  But  there  are  some 
points  which  demand  notice  at  our  present  stage  of  inquiry. 

We  have  regarded  the  leading  principle  of  the  system  of 
the  Conquest  to  be  the  combination  of  the  strongest  ^ax^ 
of  the  Norman  system  with  the   etronge^  "^wc^  ^i  ^^  <i"N^. 

P  f  2 
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Origin  of      English  system ;   the  maintenance  of  the  local  and  provincial 
Regis  and     machinery  of  the  latter  with  the  central  and  sovereign  autho- 
rity characteristic  of  the  former.     The  most  important  parts 
of  the  centralising  system  of  the  Norman  kings  are  the  Curia 
Regis  and  Exchequer;   and  here  the  most  opposite   opinions 
have  been  put  forth  for  many  years  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Normwi,       The  Curia  Regis  has  been  regarded  as  the  simple  reproduc- 
mereiythe    tion  in  conquered  England  of  the  Curia  Ducis  of  Normandy S 
despotism?   which  again  was  a  reproduction  of  the  court  of  the  Karoling 
kings   of  the  West  Franks   as   it   existed  under  Charles  the 
Simple  when  he  bestowed  Normandy  on  Rollo.     From  another 
point  of  view  it  is  represented  merely  as  the  English  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the   small  witenagemot  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  which   has   under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideas 
sustained   a  change   rather  nominal   than   constitutional,  and 
which  gradually  tends  to  devolve  upon  the  king  and  liis  more 
immediate  household  the  central  administration   of  justice  in 
cases  calling  for  such  administration.     From  another  point  the 
whole  central  administration  is  viewed  as  the  operation  of  the 
personal  omnipotence  of  the  king  as  conqueror  and  supreme 
Element  of   administrator  ^.     Each  of  these  theories  contains  a  fireat  truth : 

truth  in  .  ,  .        ,      *^ 

each  theory,  the  Norman  kings  were  despotic  in  fact ;  their  highest  attempts 
at  organised  government  advance  in  the  direction  of  law  no 
further  than  that  stage  which  has  been  more  than  once  described 
as  the  stage  of  routine.  The  system  of  routine  by  which  they 
worked  was  primarily  the  system  on  which  they  had  governed 
Normandy ;  the  court  of  the  duke  was  reproduced  in  principle, 
as  it  was  in  the  persons  who  constituted  it,  in  the  court  of  the 
king.  The  English  administrative  system  was  also  so  far  ad- 
vanced under  Edward  the  Confessor  that  thQ  transformation  of 
the  ancient  witenagemot  into  the  great  court  and  council  was, — 
after  the  great  change  of  actors  caused  by  the  substitution  of 
Norman  for  native  lords  and  prelates, — possible  without  any  still 
more  violent  innovation.  But  there  are  other  facts  to  he  con- 
sidered besides  theoma  coiicw^d  d  'prton.     We  possess  a  large 


'  Bnrnner.  in  the  "EulateVvxms  ^w  ^>k^x«^^t^V^^^  ^5^a^\^^,S^aw^  ^ 
dorfs  Encyciopadie.  "  ^^^^^^^ .^^\^^.-^.x.  ^.8.^ 
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stock  of  Anglo-Saxon  records :  laws  and  charters  which  shed  a  Scantitiess 

,  ,  of  Norman 

^eat  deal  of  broken  light  on  every  department  of  the  life  of  our  records. 
forefathers.     The  constitutional  history  of  Normandy,  and  the 
legal  history  of  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  of  which  Normandy 
was  a  nominal  province,  is  during  the  century  and  a  half  that 
intervenes  between  the  extinction  of  the  Karolingian  power 
and  the   reign  of  Lewis  VI  illustrated   only  in  a  very  slight 
d^ree  by  fragments  of  legislation  and  scattered  charters.     The 
most  ancient  text-books  of  Norman  law  are  later  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  II,  both  in  composition  and  in  materials '.     No  one 
at  the  present  day  would  contend  that  the  legal  reforms  of 
Henry  II  were  drawn  from  the  Grand  Costumier  of  Normandy, 
any  more  than  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  lessons  of  his 
great-uncle  King  David  of  Scotland.     Yet  it  would  be  almost  Difficulty  o( 
as  rash  to  maintain  that  the  similarities  of  Norman  and  later  connexion  0 
English  law  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  fact  that  both  were  Karpiingrian 
developed  under  the  force  of  Henry  I  and  under  the  genius  of 
Henry  II.     If,  again,  we  ascribe  to  Norman  sources  all  that  is 
Karolingian  in  the  measures  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings, 
we  are  underrating  the    probable    and    almost    demonstrable 
influence  which  the  association  of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty  with 
the  Karoling,  Saxon,  and  Franconian  courts  must  have  pro- 
duced on  native  custom.      Under  the  circumstances  it  might 
seem  almost  the  safest  plan  to  abstain  &om  attempting  a  cou" 
elusion.     But  this  is  scarcely  possible. 

^  Brunner,  in  an  Excursus  contained  in  his  work,  Das  Anglonorman- 
liische  Erbfolgesystem,  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  existing  origines  of 
Norman  law.  These  are  to  be  found  in  two  books  :  (I)  Statuta  et  consue- 
tadines  Normanniae,  printed  in  French  by  Marnier  in  his  £tablissements 
et  Cot^tumes,  Assises  et  Arrets  de  TExchiquier  de  Normandie  (Paris, 
1839);  A"d  in  Latin  by  Warnkonig  in  the  Staats-  und  Itechts-Geschichte, 
vol.  ii.  This  compilation,  as  Brunner  shows^  contains  two  works,  (a)  a 
Tractatus  de  brevibus  et  recognitionibus,  drawn  up  soon  after  1 2 1 8  ;  and 
(0)  a  Tr^  ancienne  coOtume  de  Normandie,  which  belongs  to  the  justiciar- 
«hip  of  William  Fitz-Ralph,  about  1 190—1200.  (II)  Tlie  second  book  is 
the  Grand  Cotltumier  of  Normandy,  the  older  form  of  which  appears  to  be 
tibe  Latin  Somma  de  legibus  consuetudinum  Normanniae,  which  is  found 
in  J.  P.  de  Ludewig's  Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum,  vol.  vii.  pp.  1 49-4 18. 
^  date  of  this  work,  which  Brunner  shows  to  be  an  original  composition, 
sad  not  founded  on  the  preceding,  as  Warnkonig  and  Marnier  sup^o^ed, 
&IIb  between  1 270  and  1^75.  Brunner'a  arguments  on  the  ln.qvxes\.'\)^  Smt^ 
tte  iaken  £wd  obartera  of  much  earlier  date. 
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Growth  of  The  reffular  action  of  the  central  power  of  the  kinfirdom 
g^f  becomes  known  to  us,  as  we  have  seen.  fi«t  in  the  procSngs 
vidin  of  the  Exchequer.     The  English  Exchequer  appears  first  early 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  I :  the  Norman  Exchequer  appears  first 
under  Henry  II.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  determine 
whether  it  was  originally  given  to  the  court  in  England  or  in 
Normandy.  The  method  of  accounting  in  the  English  Ex- 
chequer is  based  on  the  English  coinage,  that  of  the  Norman 
on  the  French:  both  England  and  Normandy  must  have  had 
fiscal  audits  long  before  the  Conquest ;  the  systems  of  account, 
almost  all  the  processes  of  the  two  courts,  are  diflferent.  Yet  the 
results  have  necessarily  a  resemblance ;  the  officers  of  the  one 
were  occasionally  trained  in  the  work  of  the  other,  and  when 
reforms  were  needed  in  the  one,  a  change  of  administrators  was 
easy  :  the  Treasury  of  Caen  could  lend  an  abbot  to  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Westminster,  or  the  Exchequer  of  Westminster 
The  two  could  lend  a  baron  to  revise  the  accounts  of  Caen.  The  same 
grow  wde  exigencies,  so  long  as  the  rulers  of  England  and  Normandy 
were  the  same,  would  be  met  by  much  the  same  measures. 
There  is  no  evidence  but  that  of  tradition  for  deriving  the 
English  Exchequer  from  Normandy:  there  is  far  more  ante- 
cedent probability  that  whatever  the  Norman  Exchequer  has 
in  common  with  the  English  was  derived  from  the  latter.  Yet 
the  English  Exchequer  was  organised  by  Norman  ministers: 
the  Domesday  Survey  was  carried  out  by  Normans  :  Hanolf 
Flambard  and  Roger  of  Salisbury  were  both  natives  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen.  If  there  is  no  Norman  roll  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  there  is  but  one  English  roll :  in  the  latter 
case  all  but  one  have  perished,  so  that  no  one  can  safely 
maintain  that  in  the  former  case  none  ever  existed.  Yet  the 
time  at  which  the  English  fiscal  system  was  developed,  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus  and  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  I, 
the  two  countries  were  not  under  the  same  ruler. 
Prolmble  The  conclusion  seems  to  depend  on  a  balance  of  probabilities : 

it  is  most  probable  tba\.  m  boWv  ^wrafcdfts  there  was  a  fiscal 
court  or  audit,  tlaat  t\ie  \rwo  ^ex^  ^e^^w^^  ^ao.^  \s^t^  VS^ 
oi^nised  under  the  same  svx^^xmX.^^^^^^^.  «^^  ^"«^  Tasw^\^^^ 
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borrowed  from  the  other  :  but  there  is  no  historical  proof,  and  Name  of 

,..,  .  --  Exchequer. 

no  historical  necessity  to  assume  that  the  one  was  an  onshoot 
or  a  transplantation  of  the  other.     The  importance  of  the  name 
is  only  secondary;    it   matters   little  whether   the   chequered 
doth  were  first  used  at  Westminster  or  at  Caen.     It  appears 
only  in  those  countries  which  are  connected  with  Normandy 
after  the  Conquest  and  with  the  Norman  kings  of  England, 
so  that  from  this  point  of  viqw  the  English  origin  seems  most 
probable.     The  existence  of  a  Sicilian  Exchequer  is  accounted 
for  on  one  hypothesis  as  well  as  on  the  other ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Wiscards,  so  far  as  it  was  Norman  at  all,  was 
&amed   on   the   precedent   of  the   Norman   administration   of 
England,  and  was  carried  out  in  some  measure  by  ministers 
of  English  birth  \ 

The  history  of  the  Curia  Eegis,  in  its  judicial  aspect,  is,  as  Growth  of 
we  have  seen,  even  more  complicated.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  Curia 
beard  causes  in  person  :  the  judgment  of  the  king  was  the  last 
resort  of  the  litigant  who  had  failed  to  obtain  justice  in  the 
hundred  and  the  shire.  He  had  also  a  court  in  which  the 
disputes  of  his  immediate  dependents  were  settled,  the  '  thening- 
manna-gemot,'  the  existence  of  which  is  proved,  but  no  more 
than  its  existence  ^.  The  Norman  duke  had  his  feudal  court  of 
vassals  like  every  other  feudal  lord,  and  a  tribunal  of  supreme 
judicature  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  personally  identical 
with  the  court  of  vassals.  The  royal  judicature  in  England  was 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  exercised 
cidier  by  the  king  or  justiciar  in  person  on  the  great  festivals, 
or  by  special  commission  in  the  shire-moot.  The  question  then 
is  this.  Was  the  Curia  Regis  as  developed  under  Henry  I  the 
Curia  Ducis  of  Normandy  ?  or  'was  it  the  king  himself  acting 
as  judge  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan  or  a  portion  of  them  ? 
or  was  it  not  rather  a  tribunal  in  a  stage  of  growth,  springing 
from  a  combination  of  the  two  older  systems,  and  tending  to 
become  something  very  diflFerent  from  either  1 
The  report  of  the  court  held  on  Bishop  William  of  S.  Cari- 


*  See  above,  p.  350,  note  2. 
'  Ibid.  p.  186,  note  3. 
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Trial  of  the.  leph,  after  the  rebellion  of  1088*.  supplies  us  with  conyinciiig 

bishop  of  -^  I.       1  rrn^ 

Durham  in    proof  that  the  last  is  the  true  account  of  the  matter.     The 

the  Cuna  ,  , 

R«giB.  bishop  had  acted  traitorously,  and  the  king's  officers  had  seized 

his  estates ;  he  demanded  restitution ;  the  king  insisted  that 
he  should  purge  himself  of  his  treason.  The  bishop  pleaded 
his  right  to  be  tried  as  a  bishop,  but  offered  to  defend  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  broken  his  oath  of  fealty.  The 
parties  met  at  Salisbury,  where  all  the  bishops,  earls,  barons; 
and  royal  officers  assembled.  Lanfranc  refused  to  listen  to  the 
bishop's  plea,  and  he  was  appealed  of  treason  by  Hugh  de 
Beaumont  on  the  king's  part.  After  much  deliberation,  every 
stage  of  which  is  recorded,  the  bishop  still  insisting  on  his 
right*,  Lanfranc  declares  that  he  must  first  answer  the  king^s 
demand:  *We  are  not  judging  you  in  the  matter  of  your 
bishopric  but  of  your  fee,  and  so  we  judged  the  bishc^  of 
Bayeux  before  the  king's  father  concerning  his  fee;  nor  did 
the  king  in  that  plea  call  him  bishop,  but  brother  and  eari*.' 
The  bishop  struggles  against  this  and  appeals  to  Rome.  Hie 
court  then  deliberates  on  the  sentence,  which  is  finally  pro- 
nounced by  Hugh  de  Beaumont,  in  the  name  of  the  king's  court 
and  the  barons  * :  as  the  bishop  will  not  answer  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  he  forfeits  his  fee.  The  record  is  drawn 
up  by  a  friend  of  the  bishop,  and  is  very  long ;  but  these  details 

^  '  De  injusta  vezatlone  Willelmi  episcopi  priini ' :  printed  first  by  iBedfotd 
in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  pp.  343-375 ;  ud 
afterwards  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  pp.  244-250. 

'  At  one  point  the  bishop  of  Durham  is  sent  out  of  court  whikft  the 
barons  deliberate  whether  he  should  be  restored  to  his  possessioiis  or 
acquit  himself  to  the  king  first.  The  archbishop  of  York  states  the  nsnlt 
of  the  consultation  :  *  Domine  episcope,  dominus  noster  archiepisoobm  dt 
regis  Curia  vobis  judicat  quod  rectitudinem  regi  facere  debeatis  aateqoam 
de  vestro  feodo  revestiat.*    Bedford,  p.  359. 

'  '  Nos  non  de  episcopio,  sed  de  tuo  te  feodo  judicamus,  et  hoc  modo 
judicavimus  Bajocensem  episcopum  ante  patrem  hujus  regis  de  feodo  vno; 
nee  rex  vocabat  eum  episcopum  in  placito  illo,  sed  fratrem  et  comitaD.' 
Ibid.  p.  361. 

*  *  Domine  episcope,  regis  curia  et  barones  isti  vobis  pro  justo  judicanti 

quando  sibi  yds  respondere  non  vultis  de  hiis  de  quibus  vos  per  me  ap- 

peliavit,  sed  de  placito  b\xo  \Tm\a.\Ka  «vaa.'^Q\siW£v,^^4  -^qr  feodum  vestniB 

jnde  forisfacitis.'    The  \)\s\io^  ^erona^  \  l^w^  wcv«^«r^\  ^^^  ^V  ^»s«d^«i 

mei  parati  aumus  iueicium  TiO^\.t>Mxi  m  Xuwi  cva^a.  ^^^txaaa^     >^dA.  v 
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re  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was 
teld  was  the  witenagemot  acting  as  a  feudal  court  of  peers. 

The  Curia  Regis  of  Henry  I  was  a  regulated  and  modified  Develop- 
brm  of  that  of  William  Rufus,  as  that  of  Henry  II  was  an  Curia  Regis 
organised  development  of  that  of  Henry  I.     The  trial  of  Henry  Henry  L 
>f  Essex  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  that  of  Robert 
)f  Belesme  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  are  links  in  a  series  which 
proves  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  earliest  and  latest  forms. 

But  although  we  may  assert  an  English  element  in  the  Curia  ^/^'cJ^ 
Regis,   and   confidently  deny  its   exclusively   Norman   origin,  ^^^  ™ 
it  must  be  granted  that  very  much  of  the  new  forms  of  pro-  especially 

°  1.  •'  ^  ^  *         the  system 

cess  was  foreign.     Whether  Lanfranc  brought  it  from  Pavia,  or  of  wnts. 
Villiam  inherited  it  from  the  Norman  dukes,  we  can  scarcely 
on  existing  evidence  decide.     Lanfranc  had  been  an  eminent 
lawyer^  before  he  became  a  monk,  and  his  Norman  home  at 
Caen  was  the  central  seat  of  the  ducal  administration.     How- 
ever they  were  introduced,  the  great  development  of  the  system 
of  writs,  and  especially  the  custom  of  inquest  by  sworn  re- 
cognitors, are  features   of  Norman  jurisprudence  which   must 
be  traced  ultimately  to   Karolingian  usage.      The  provincial 
visitations  of  the  royal  judges,  which  under  Henry  II  grow  into 
a  regular  system  of  judicial  eyres,  are  less  certainly  Norman. 
They  may  be  of  Karolingian  origin  as  an  expedient  of  govern-  Itinerant 
ment;  but  the  historical   connexion   between   the  judges   of  of  Prank 
Henry  I  and  those  of  Charles  the  Great  may  be  traced  perhaps 
with  as  much  probability  on  English  as  on  Norman  ground ". 

^  'Nam,  ut  fertur,  pater  ejus  de  ordine  illorum  qui  jura  et  leges  civitatis 
Mei'vabant  fuit/  Vita  Lanirand,  0.  i.  '  Saecularium  legum  peritiam  ad 
pilnae  suae  morem  intentione  laica  fervidus  edidicit.  Adolescentulus 
ontor  veteranos  adversantes  in  actionibus  causanim  frequenter  praeci- 
pitavit,  torrente  facundia  apposite  dicendo  senes  superavit.  In  ipsa  aetate 
Mntentias  promere  statuit  quas  gratanter  jurisperiti,  aut  judices  aut 
paetores  civitatis,  acceptabant.'     Ord.  Yit.  iv.  c.  6. 

'  Lappenberg,  ed.  Thorpe,  iii.  p.  4.  The  argument  of  Brunner  (Schwur- 
S^iicht,  pp.  152  sq.)  for  the  priority  of  the  itinerant  justices  of  Normandy 
fo  those  of  England  will  scarcely  be  regarded  as  convincing.  The  reference 
to  the  'Ancient  Custom  of  Normandy,'  which  belongs  to  the  last  decade 
of  the  twelfth  century,  for  proof  that  once  or  twice  a  year  three  or  four 
'Vorn  barons  or  knights  held  assizes  in  each  Norman  viscounty  at  tu 
Mod  earlier  than  the  judicial  reibrms  of  Henry  II,  is  unsatisSaAXiOT^  Vn 
^  extreme/  and  the  documentary  examplea  are  of  atill  later  daAiQ*    TVl<^t^ 
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Itinerant      If  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald  include  the  territory 
under  which  was  afterwards  Normandy  in  the  plan  for  the  operation 

of  the  imperial  missi,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  a  measure 
of  the  same  sort  was  taken  in  England  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Alfred.  But  in  this  point  as  well  as  in  the  others  it  seems 
far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  similar  circumstances  sug- 
gested similar  institutions,  than  that  the  latter  were  historically 
connected.  The  judicial  visitations  of  the  judges  of  Henry  I 
were  really  rather   circuits  of  the  royal  officers  than   special 

and  under    commissions.     The  special  commissions  of  the  Norman  period, 

the  I^omuin 

kings.  such  as  was  the  trihunal  at  Pennenden,  already  more  than  once 

referred  to,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  attempts  to   combine  the 
inquisitorial  process  of  the  Norman  Curia  with  the  local  ma- 
chinery of  the  Anglo-Saxon  shire. 
New  nomen-      Much  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  Norman  system  is  of  course 

clatureof  .  "  ,  .     , 

the  Norman  French  :   and  the  influence  of  the   nomenclature  in  modifviDg 

period,  not  ,        , 

a  conclusive  the  character  of  the  offices  and  processes  which  it  denotes  must 

an[ument  ... 

of  Norman  always  be  allowed  for.  The  terms  justiciar,  account^  feoffment^ 
amercement,  forfeiture,  tallage,  homage,  chattels,  assize,  seisin, 
summons,  and  innumerable  others  are  derived  from  the  Norman 
usage  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  records ;  and  the  Latin  of  the 
Norman  charters  is  not  the  Latin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charter8^ 
The  story  that  William  the  Conqueror  forbade  the  use  of  the 
native  tongue  in  the  courts  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  the  fourteenth-century  schoolman  on  which  it  rests, 
is  no  doubt  a  fabrication  * ;  the  popular  courts  transacted  their 

is  the  strongest  probability  that  Henry  II  was  as  great  a  legal  innovator 
in  Normandy  as  he  was  in  England.  Brunner's  use  of  this  argument 
does  not  however  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  convincin||r  authonty 
of  the  main  argument  of  his  book,  which  proves  the  descent  of  the  Nonnan 
and  English  Inquest  by  Jury  from  the  Karoiingian  Inquisitio, 

^  See  the  argument  of  Madox  for  the  Norman  origin  of  the  Bzobequer ; 
Hist.  Exch.  p.  127. 

*  'Narrant  historiae  quod  cum  Willelmus  dux  Normannorum  regnum 
Angliae  conquisivisset,  deliberavit  quomodo  linguani  Saxonioam  posert 
destruere,  et  Angliam,  et  Norinanniam  in  idiomate  concordare ;  et  ideo 
ordinavit  quod  nullus  in  curia  regis  placitaret  nisi  in  Gallico,  et  itenim 
quod  puer  quilibet  ponendus  ad  litteras  addisceret  Gallicam  et  per  GaUicMi 
Latinam,  quae  duo  usqae  hodie  observantur/  Robert  Holkot  (ob.  1349)1 
in  his  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  lect.  xi. ;  cited  by  Selden  in  his  notei 
on  Fortescue.  See  too  Fortescue,  de  Laudibus,  &c.,  ch.  48.  The  aathoritj 
of  the  pseudo-Ingulf  ia  YfOTtYileaa. 
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business    in  English,   and    the    kings    issued    their    charters  The  lan. 
in  English  as  well  as  Latin.     Eichard  I  is  the  first  king  of  ^S^ro- 
whom  no  English  document  is  preserved*,  and  our  first  French 
record  belongs  to  the  reign  of  John.     But  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  the  writs  and  other  legal  records  must  have  been 
kept  in  Latin,  as  those  of  the  Exchequer  certainly  were.     The 
question  then,  so  far  as  it  is  of  significance  at  all,  concerns  the 
thing  rather  than  the  name  :  it  will  be  found  on  careful  exami- 
nation that  very  many  of  the  Norman-Latin  names  are  merely 
translations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  not  into  the  corresponding 
dialectic  forms,  but  into  the  forms  which  represented  the  ideas 
which  to  the  Norman  mind  th^y  most  nearly  resembled.     The  Norman 
Norman  translated  the  word  shire,  not  by  sectio  or  even  pro-  of  English 

iifli*nfiii 

vincia,  but  by  comitatus ;  the  word  scir-gerefa,  not  by  praepositus 
provinciae,  but  by  vicecomes ;  the  gemot  is  far  more  frequently 
the  curia  than  the  conventus ;  the  misericordia  and  amercement 
have  their  exact  correlatives  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.     The  Novelties 
proper  feudal  terminology  stands  on  a  different  footing :  the  oath  terminology, 
of  fealty  in  Norman  law  was  different  in  matter  and  form  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hyld-ath ;  the  heriot  was  not  the  relief ;  the 
tallage  rested  on  a  different  principle  from  the  Danegeld ;  yet, 
under  the  combining  process  that  w,as  necessary  to  the  Norman 
king,  the  one  might  be  prudently  taken  to  represent  the  other, 
the   obligation  and  the   burden  being   much  the  same   under 
either    name.      The    analogy   of    the    changes   introduced   by  Analogy  of 
S.  Osmund  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  may  suffice  to  show  law. 
how  greatly,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  such  inno- 
vations  are   magnified  in  the  popular  estimation  :    the   mere 
revision  of  the  service-books  is  represented  as  the  introduction 
of  a  new  rite ;  the  institution  of  a  newcantus  provokes  a  mo- 
nastic revolution.    The  fact,  however,  that  the  Norman  influences 
introduced  at  the  Conquest  are  so  liable  to  be  exaggerated  if 
they  are  judged  on  a  superficial  view,  must  not  lead  us  to 

*  The  English  grants  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II  to  Canterbury  are  still 
preserved.     See  Mon.  Angl.  i.  1 1 1 ;  MS.  Lambeth,  1 2 1 2  ;  Hickes,  The- 
saurus, praef.  p.  xvi.    The  first  French  Record  is  Si  c\iax\.«t  ^1  '\.'W^  'aJ^ 
Stephen  Langton,  preserved  on  the  Charter  KoWa,  p.  109^ 
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Transitional  Underrate  them.  They  were  strong  and  penetrating  rather  than 
the  period,  ostentatiously  prominent.  The  careful  study  of  the  institutions 
of  this  period  reveals  the  fact  that  not  only  in  England  hut  in 
Normandy  it  was  a  season  of  growth  and  transition  ;  and  it  is 
far  more  consonant  with  historical  prohahility  to  suppose  that 
the  development  of  two  states  so  closely  connected  proceeded, 
if  not  by  the  same,  still  by  equal  steps,  than  that  the  one 
borrowed  its  whole  polity  from  the  other :  for  that  England  in 
the  twelfth  century  continued  to  borrow  from  Normandy  the 
system  of  the  tenth,  whilst  Normandy  remained  stationary, 
neither  developing  her  own  nor  imitating  her  neighbour's 
growth,  seems  altogether  inconceivable.  The  absence  of  records 
throws  us  back  upon  hypothesis,  but  no  sound  criticism  will 
allow  us  to  see  in  the  Norman  Coiitumier  of  the  thirteentli 
century  the  model  of  the  legal  measures  taken  in  England  by 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sona 
Comparison       The  conclusion  that  is  suggested  by  the  survey  of  the  admi- 

of  constitu-       .  .  /.i.i  1 

tionaiwith    nistrative  machmery  of  the  period  corresponds  almost  exactly 

political  ,  ,       ,  ... 

history.  with  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  political  history.  The  royal 
policy  is  a  policy  of  combination,  whereby  the  strongest  and 
safest  elements  in  two  nations  were  so  united  as  to  support  one 
sovereign  and  irresponsible  lord ;  the  alliance  between  the  kii^ 
and  the  English  is  reflected  in  the  measures  taken  to  strengthen 
the  Curia  Regis  and  to  protect  the  popular  courts.  It  is  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  amalgamation ;  a  process  which  Henry  I 
probably  never  contemplated  as  possible,  but  which  Stephen's 
reign  with  all  its  troubles  helped  to  begin,  and  which  that  of 
Henry  II  made  practically  safe.  The  age  of  routine  dependent 
on  the  will  of  a  despot  passes  by  almost  perceptible  stages  into 
the  age  of  law  secured  by  the  organisation  of  a  people  which  b«s 
begun  at  last  to  realise  its  unity  and  identity. 
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135.  General  features  of  the  period. — 136.  Henry  II,  his  character  and 
training.  — 137.  His  accession  and  first  measures. — 138.  The  years 
1158-1163.— 139.  The  contest  with  Becket.— 140.  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon. — 141.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon. — 142.  The  year  1170. 
—143.  The  years  1171-1173.— 144.  The  rebelHon  of  1173-4.— 145. 
Reforms  after  the  rebellion. — 146.  Latter  years  of  Henry  II. — 147. 
Summary  of  the  reign. — 148.  Eichard  I. — 149.  William  Longchamp. 
— 150.  Administration  of  Walter  of  Coutances  and  Hubert  Waiter. 
— 151.  Accession  of  John. — 152.  Loss  of  Normandy. — 153.  Quarrel 
with  the  Church. — 154.  Quarrel  with  the  barons. — 155.  The  Great 
Charter. 

135.    The  sixty  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen  Genena 
comprise  a  period  of  English  history  which  has  a  special  im-  the  reigns 
portance.      It  is  a  period  of  constant  growth,  although   theaichwdf    * 
gi'owth  is  far  from  being  regular  or  uniform.     The  chain  of  *°     ^  ^ 
events  that  connects  the  peace  of  Wallingford  and  the  charter 
of  E,unnymede  is  traceable  link  by  link.     The  nation  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  is  scarcely  conscious  of  its  unity,  is 
able,  at  the  end  of  it,  to  state  its  claims  to  civil  liberty  and  self- 
government   as   a   coherent   organised   society.      Norman   and 
Englishman  are  now  one,  with  a  far  more  real  identity  than  was 
produced  by  joint  ownership  of  the  land  or  joint  subjection  to 
one  sovereign.     England  has  been  enabled,  by  the  fortunate 
incapacity  of  John,  to  cut  herself  free  from  Normandy;  and  the 
division  of  interest  between  the  two  races  has  ceased.     The 
royal  power  has  curbed  the  feudal  spirit  and  reduced  the  system 
to  its  proper  insignificance.     The  royal  power  having  reached 
its   climax,  has   forced   on   the   people  trained   under   it  tha 
knowledge  that  it  in  its  turn  must  be  curbed,  wi<^.  ^^^»  '*^^'^ 
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Growth  of    have  the  strength  to  curb  it.     The  church,  the  baronage,  and 
power  the  people  have  found  by  different  ways  their  true  and  common 

peopiQ,  interest.  This  has  not  been  done  without  struggles  that  have 
seemed  at  certain  times  to  be  internecine.  The  people,  the 
baronage,  and  the  church  have  been  severally  crushed,  reformed, 
revived,  and  reorganised.  More  than  once  the  balance  of  forces 
has  been  readjusted.  The  crown  has  humbled  the  baronage  with 
the  help  of  the  people,  and  the  church  with  the  help  of  the 
baronage.  Each  in  turn  has  been  made  to  strengthen  the  royal 
power,  and  has  been  taught  in  the  process  to  know  its  own 
strength.  By  law  the  people  have  been  raised  from  the  dust, 
the  baronage  forced  to  obedience,  the  clergy  deprived  of  the 
immunities  that  were  destroying  their  national  character  and 
who  thereby  counteracting  their  spiritual  work.  The  three  estates,  trained 
own  in  and  by  royal  law,  have  learned  how  law  can  be  applied  to  the 

very  power  that  forced  the  lesson  upon  them.  What  the  king 
has  reformed  and  reorganised  in  order  to  gain  a  firm  and  real 
basis  for  his  own  power,  has  discovered  its  own  strength  and 
the  strength  of  law,  and  has  determined  to  give  its  service  and 
sacrifices  no  longer  without  conditions.  The  history  is  to  he 
worked  out  in  some  detail. 

Henry  II  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  kings  who  have  left 
on  the  constitution  indelible  marks  of  their  own  individuality. 
What  he  reorganised  Edward  I  defined  and  completed.  The 
Tudor  policy,  which  is  impersonated  in  Henry  VIII,  tested  to 
the  utmost  the  soundness  of  the  fabric  :  the  constitution  stood 
the  shock,  and  the  Stewarts  paid  the  cost  of  the  experiment 
Each  of  the  three  sovereigns  had  a  strong  idiosyncrasy,  and 
in  each  case  the  state  of  things  on  which  he  acted  was  such 
as  to  make  the  impression  of  personal  character  distinct  and 
permanent. 

136.  Henry  II  at  his  accession  found  the  kingdom  in  a  state 
of  dissolution  :  his  only  advantage  was  the  absolute  exhaustion 
of  all  the  forces  which  had  produced  that  dissolution.  The  task 
before  him  was  one  which  might  have  appalled  an  experienced 
legislator,  and  Henry  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  did  not  succeed  to  \ii^  \\Ai^x\tw\ce  of  a  band  of  vetenn 
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counsellors ;   the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  work  were  the 
survivors  of  the  race  that  had  caused  the  anarchy.     He  was  His  cha- 
a   young    man,   of  keen    bright    intellect,   patient,    laborious,  earlier, 
methodical ;  ambitious  within  certain  well-defined  limits,  tena- 
cious of  power,  ingenious  even  to  minuteness  in  expedients, 
prompt  and  energetic  in  execution;  at  once  unscrupulous  and 

cautious.     These  characteristics  mark  also  the  later  stages  of  and  later 

develop- 

his  career,  even  when,  disappointed  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  ment 

mortified  in  his  tenderest  affections,  he  gave  way  to  violent 

passion  and  degrading  licence;   for  his  private  vices  made  no 

mark  on  his  public  career,  and  he  continued  to  the  last  a  most 

industrious,  active,  and  business-like  king.  There  was  nothing  in 

him  of  the  hero,  and  of  the  patriot  scarcely  more  than  an  almost 

instinctive  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his  people,  a  knowledge 

which  can  scarcely  ever  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  sympathy. 

Thus  much  all  the  historians  who  have  described  him  join  in 

allowing;  although  they  form  very  different  estimates  of  his 

merit  as  a  ruler,  and  of  the  objects  of  his  policy.     These  objects  His  political 

aims 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  the  consolidation  of  his  power, — in 

England,  the  strengthening  and  equalising  of  the  royal  adminis- 
tration, on  the  Continent  the  retention  and  thorough  union  of  the 
numerous  and  variously  constituted  provinces  which  by  marriage 
or  inheritance  had  come  into  his  hands.  The  English  nation 
may  gratefully  recognise  his  merit  as  a  ruler  in  the  vastness  of 
the  benefits  that  resulted  from  the  labours  even  of  a  selfish  life, 

Henry  II  was  bom  at  Le  Mans  on  the  5th  of  March,  1133  s  He  was  bom 
when  his  grandfather  was  despairing  of  an  heir.  "When  quite 
an  infant,  he  received  the  fealty  and  homage  of  the  barons  as 
their  future  king.  He  was  the  child  of  parents  singularly  ill-  His  parents, 
matched :  his  father  was  of  the  weak,  unprincipled,  and  impulsive 
type  into  which  the  strong  and  astute  nature  of  the  Angevin 
house  sank  in  its  lowest  development;  his  mother  a  Norman  lady 
who  had  all  the  strong  characteristics  of  her  race,  and  had  too 
early  exchanged  the  religious  training  which  would  have  curbed 
them  for  the  position  of  the   spoiled  child-wife  of  the  cold- 

'  Chron.  Andegavense,  in  Labbe's  Bibliotheca  Man\i%m\»\j(srsxsi^V  VV*\  \ 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  lib.  x.  c.  i.    B.  de  Monte,  A..x>.  11  ^V 
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^i^e  blooded  despotic  emperor.     As  empress  she  bad  enjoyed  the 

Matilda.       power  and  splendour  of  her  position  too  heartily  to  endure  the 

rule   of  a   husband  so  personally  insignificant  as   GeofiErey  of 

Anjou,  or  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  policy  which  would 

have  been  desperate  but  for  the  craft  and  energy  of  Bobert 

of  Gloucester.     Yet  in  spite  of  her  imperious  behaviour  and 

her  want  of  self-control,  Matilda  was  a  woman  of  considerable 

ability ;  in  her  old  age  she  was  a  safe  and  sagacious  counsellor ; 

and   some  part  at  least  of  her  son's  education  must  be  put 

Henry         to  her  credit.     Henry  was  brought  to  England  when  he  was 

England  in   eight  years  old  to  be  trained  in  arms^ ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 

comes  duke  was  knighted  by  his  great-uncle  David  of  Scotland*  :  in  i  i(;i  he 

in  iis\t  and  ^       «=»  •'  o  ^  %j 

king  inn  54.  received  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  soon  after  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  county  of  Anjou;  the  next  year  he  married 
Eleanor,  and  added  Poictou  and  Guienne  to  his  dominions ;  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  undertook  the  recovery  of  England,  brought 
Stephen,  partly  by  war  and  partly  by  negotiation,  to  terms  which 
insured  his  own  succession,  and  in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
pacification  succeeded  to  the  English  throne. 
He  could  An  education  so  disturbed  and  so  curtailed  can  hardly  have 

had  much  contained  much  legal  or  constitutional  teaching,  and  Henry's  own 
tion  before  peculiar  genius  for  such  lore  could  scarcely  have  been  as  yet  de- 
sion.  veloped ;  but,  by  the  urgency  with  which  he  forced  Stephen  to 

take  in  hand  the  necessary  reforms,  he  showed  at  least  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  the  task,  even  if  we  may  not 
venture  to  ascribe  to  him  an  actual  share  in  the  draught  of  the 
scheme  of  reform.  That  Henry  acquired  at  the  Scottish  court  any 
real  acquaintance  with  the  principles  or  forms  of  legal  know- 
ledge, that  in  his  titular  oflBce  of  seneschal  of  France  '  he  really 
discharged  any  duties  of  a  judicial  character,  or  that  he  acted  as 
justiciar  in  England  during  the  latter  years  of  Stephen,  are 
theories  alike  improbable,  and  indeed  opposed  to  historical  evi- 
dence.    The  court  of  King  David  might  have  furnished  training 

*  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  §  70. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  226. 

'  The  count  of  Anjou  was  hereditary  seneschal  of  France ;  K.  de  Monte, 
A.D.  1177  ;  but  the  office  was  almost  always  executed  by  a  deputy.  Ginl* 
dus  Cambrensis  menlaanB  Oeo&e^  »a  ^Tift^\i«jL,^^\\iafc.Frinc.  lib.  iii.  o.  38. 
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for  either  a  warrior  or  a  monk,  but  not  for  a  lawyer  or  a  con- 
stitutional king ;  in  France  Henry  had  scarcely  spent  more  time 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  business  of  his^  succession  and 
marriage ;  and  in  England  he  had  remained  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  pacification.  He  had  in  his  wife  and  mother  two  Henry's 
counsellors  of  ability  and  experience,  but  his  own  genius  for  counsellow. 
government  must  have  been  innate;  and  next  to  his  genius  the 
most  important  element  in  the  creation  of  his  characteristic 
policy  must  be  look'ed  for  in  his  choice  of  advisers.  Of  these 
the  first  must  have  been  Earl  Ranulf  of  Chester,  with  whom  a» 
duke  of  Normandy  he  had  made  a  close  alliance  in  11 52,  but 
who  died  before  his  accession ;  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Robert  de 
Beaumont,  Archbishop  Theobald  who  had  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  empress  throughout  the  later  years  of 
the  struggle.  Bishop  Henry  of  "Winchester,  and  Nigel  of  Ely 
who  represented  the  family  and  the  official  training  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury  the  justiciar  of  Henry  I.  In  a  subordinate  capacity  was 
Thomas  Becket  of  London,  the  pupil  of  Theobald  and  future 
archbishop  and  martyr,  and  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  had  charge  of 
the  castle  of  Windsor  and  the  Tower  of  London  at  the  peace  ^, 
who  had  possibly  acted  as  justiciar  during  the  last  year  of 
Stephen,  and  who  filled  the  office  for  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  Henry's  reign.  None  of  these,  except  Nigel  and  Thomas,  had 
as  yet  given  great  proofs  of  administrative  skill ;  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  had  the  fairest  opportunity,  had  made  the 
most  signal  failure.  There  must  have  been  in  Henry  himself  some 
gift  that  called  forth  or  detected  the  ability  of  his  servants. 

137.  Stephen  died  on  the  2f;th  of  October,  1154,  and  Henry  Inter- 

0  .  regnumaftei 

landed  in  England  on  the  8th  of  December  ^.  Nothing  can  show  Stephen*8 

more  clearly  the  exhaustion  of  society  than  the  feet  that  the 

interregnum  of  two  months  was  peaceful.   Archbishop  Theobald 

seems  to  have  taken  the  helm  of  state,  and  notwithstanding  the 

*  Foedera,  i.  18.  The  Tower  of  London  and  Windsor  Castle  were  pecu« 
liarly  in  the  custody  of  the  justiciar ;  and  he  also  signed  the  royal  writs,  as 
we  find  Richard  de  Lucy  signing  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  The  charter 
of  Stephen  however,  in  which  he  is  addressed  as  justiciar,  does  not  ivacie«r« 
sarily  imply  that  he  was  chief  justiciar.     Madox,  EormxxVdXQ  Kx^.^.  \^« 

*  Gervase,  cc.  1375,  1376. 

og 
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presence  of  Stephen's  mercenary  troops,  which  were  yet  undis- 

CoroTiation    missed,  no  man  laid  hands  on  his  neighbour  ^.    After  receiving 

enry.      ^^^  fealty  of  the  chief  barons  at  Winchester  the  duke  of  Normandy 

hastened  to  London,  where  he  was  elected  and  *  crowned  on 

the  1 9th  of  December,  and  issued  a  charter  of  liberties  as  brief 

His  charter,  and  comprehensive  as  that  of  Stephen  had  been.     He  grants  and 

confirms  all  the  gifts,  liberties,  and  customs  that  his  grandfather 

had  granted,  promises  the  abolition  of  all  evil  customs  that  he 

had  abolished,  and  enjoins  that  the  church,  his  earls,  barons, 

and  all  his  men,  shall  have  and  hold,  freely  and  quietly,  well,  in 

peace  and  wholly,  of  him  and  his  heirs,  to  them  and  their  hein, 

all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  that  King  Henry  I  had  granted 

and  secured  by  his  charter  ^.     The  reference  to  the  charter  of 

Henry  is  as  marked  as  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Stephen. 

The  charter  is  attested  by  Kichard  de  Lucy,  who  therefore  was 

The  probably  in  the  office  of  justiciar.     On  Christmas  Day  the  king 

baniahecL      held  his  court  at  Bermondsey,  and  having  debated  with  the 

barons  on  the  measures  necessary  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 

directed  the  expulsion  of  the  mercenaries  and  the  demolition  of 

the  adulterine  castles  *.  "William  of  Ypres  consequently  departed 

with  his  Fleming  soldiers,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortified 

Restoration  houses  was  speedily  begun.     The  bishop  of  Ely  was  recalled  to 

Exchequer,   the  Exchequer^;  Thomas  Becket  was  made  chancellor  ®,  and  the 

official  dignity  of  the  court  was  replaced  on  its  old  footing. 

Whether  at  this  assembly  new  sheriffs  were  appointed,  or  thit 

measure  had  been  already  taken  before  Stephen's  death,  ifl  na- 

certain  ;  the  persons  who  are  found  in  the  office,  sa  soon  as  Ae 

regular  Exchequer  accounts  furnish  us  with  authentic  nane^ 

are  generally  barons  of  great  local  importance.     In  Devonshirt 

*  Gervase,  c.  1375. 

'  '  Ab  oninibus  electns«est  ;*  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1154. 

^  Statutes  of  the  realm,  Charters,  p.  4  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  128. 

^  *  In  nativitate  Domini  tenuit  rex  curiam  suam  apud  Beremundeieilf 
ubi  cum  princlpibus  suis  de  statu  regni  et  pace  reformanda  tractuis,  f^ 
posuit  animo  alienigenas  gentes  de  regno  propellere  et  munitioiicwi 
pessimas  pertotam  Angliam  solotenus  dissipare.*  Gervase,  c  1377;  B.^ 
Monte,  A.D.  1 155. 

*  DialogUB  de  Scauccwclo,  Prol.  i.  c.  8. 

*  Gervaae,   c.  liTJi  «fca^«a  ^^^»  Ttiwasaa  '«««a  made  chanoellor  •*  ■•■ 
accession. 
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and  Wiltshire  the  earls  of  the  county,  and  in  Herefordshire  the  The  new 
claimant  of  the  earldom,  appear  as  sheriffs ;  Richard  de  Lucy 
accounts  for  Essex  and  Hertfordshire ;  but  as  a  rule  the  sherifis 
Beem  to  be  persons  of  local  importance  only,  and  chosen  from 
what  may  be  called  the  second  rank  of  the  baronage.     The  earls  Dispiaoe- 

•^  ...  .  .  mentoftne 

must  have  felt  that  they  were  in  a  critical  position ;  Henry  was  new  earls, 
bound  to  annul  the  titular  creations  of  Stephen,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  certain  within  what  limits  the  promise  would  be  con- 
Bkrued\  We  have  no  record  of  actual  displacement ;  some  at 
|cast  of  the  fiscal  earls  retained  their  dignity ;  the  earldoms  of 
Bedford,  Somerset,  York,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  drop  out 
of  the  list ;  those  of  Essex  and  Wilts  remain.  Some  had  already 
Daade  their  peace  with  the  king;  some,  like  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
obtained  a  new  charter  for  their  dignity  :  this  part  of  the 
social  reconstruction  was  despatched  without  much  complaint, 
or  difficulty  ^ 

Not  so  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  work.     The  great  Resumption 
Bobles  were  not  unwilling  to  see  the  humiliation  of  their  smaller  dem^e. 
neighbours,  but  very  loath  to  surrender  the  royal  demesne,  and 
e^ially  the  castles  that  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  by 
two  contending  parties^.     The  command  of  the  king  was 


* '  Rex  Henricns  coepit  revocare  in  jus  proprium  urbes,  castella, 
^iBas  quae  ad  coronam  regni  pertinebant,  castella  noviter  facta  destruendo, 
«t  expellendo  de  regno  maxime  Flandrenses,  et  deponendo  quosdain  imagi- 
"UrioB  et  pseudo-comites  quibus  rex  Stephanus  omnia  pene  ad  fiscum  perti- 
^Hsk  minus  caute  distribuerat.'  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155.  The  earldon^ 
<tfKent,  assigned  on  insufficient  authority  to  William  of  Ypres.came  to  an 
Jjd  on  his  departure  ;  and  the  earldom  of  York  is  heard  of  no  more  until 
'Richard  I  bestowed  it  on  his  nephew  0th  o.  The  earl  of  Hereford,  Roger, 
ged  in  the  first  year  of  Henry,  after  having  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
«8  earldom ;  but  his  brother  Walter  did  not  succeed ;  it  was  however  = 
{ben  to  his  great-grandson  Henry  de  Bohun  many  years  after.  Of  the  ^ 
i^ldoms  of  Bedford  and  Somerset  no  more  is  heard. 

^  *  The  following  passage  of  the  Polycraticus  probably  refers  to  the  tran- 
iQnt  character  of  the  new  dignities,  although  some  of  the  persons  mentioned 
^  it  were  not  of  Stephen's  promoting  :  '  Ubi  sunt,  ut  de  domesticis  loquar, 
"^fridns,  Milo,  Ranulfus,  Alanus,  Simon,  G-illebertus,  non  tarn  comites 
^grni  qaam  hostes  publici  ?  Ubl  WUlelmus  Sarisberiensis  ?'  John  Salisb. 
**^ycr.  viii.  21. 

•  The  right  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  "garrison  the  castles  of  the 
Ktons  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  Henry's  exercise  of  the  right  is 
|(  important  illustration  of  his  action  on  this  occasion.     In  1 161  he  occu* 
'^  and  garrisoned  the  castles  of  the  count  of  Moulan  and  ot\ieif^  \  m  \\^^ 
^OBC  of  the  001221^  ofPontbieu  and  Alen9on  ;  in  1165  lie  &eVLed\\i&  <saA>QL«iib 
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summary  and  comprehensive;   the  royal  estates,  by  whatever 
charters  of  the  late  king  they  were  conferred,  must  be  restored; 
Resumption  the  royal  castles,  however  obtained,  must  be  surrendered.  Charters 
***  ^*     were  produced  and  services  pleaded  in  vain  ^.     A  very  few  only 
were  able  to  offer  any  real  resistance.     This  came,  as  might  be 
ResiBtanoe    expected,  from  both  sides.     The  count  of  Aumdle,  who  had  won 
baronsT^    the  battle  of  the  Standard,  who  was  a  near  kinsman  of  both  kings, 
had  been  generally  faithful  to  Stephen,  and  was  almost  sove- 
reign of  the  north,  declined  to  surrender  Scarborough.     Koger  erf 
Hereford  the  son  of  Miles,  who  had  been  one  of  the  great  sup- 
porters of  the  empress,  fortified  the  castles  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cester against  the  king.     Hugh  Mortimer,  who  since  the  fell  of 
the  house  of  Montgomery  had  been  the  most  powerful  man  on  the 
Welsh  march,  prepared  for  open  revolt.     The  Scots  too  showed 
no   readiness   in   restoring  Northumberland  and    Cumberland, 
which  King  David  had  undertaken  to  hold  in  trust  for  Henry. 
Se^t^^      The  king  lost  no  time  in  negotiation ;  in  January  1 155  he 
in  ^^ss*        went  northwards,  and  compelled  the  count  of  Aum^e  to  sat- 
render  Scarborough  ^ :    on  his  return  he  visited   Nottingham, 
where  the  news  of  his  approach  frightened  into  a  monastery  the 
great  baron  of  the  Peak,  William  Peverell,  who  had  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  poison  the  earl  of  Chester  '.     Early  in  March 
Henry  was  again  in  London,  where  he  held  a  great  council,  re- 
newed the  general  peace,  and  confirmed  the  old  customs  *,  but 
declared  his  intention  of  extinguishing  every  element  of  disorder 

of  the  Lusignans  in  Poictou,  and  those  of  the  Leonois  in  Brittany  in  iiyi. 
He  also  in  11 71  resumed  the  ducal  demesnes  which  had  been  alieniUed 
since  the  death  of  Henry  I.     See  E.  de  Monte  under  these  dates. 

*  W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  2. 

*  W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  3  ;  Grervase,  c  1377. 

*  Grervase,  c.  1377  ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155.  William  PeverelVs  crime 
had  been  committed  and  his  punishment  determined  on  long  before  tiii& 
Henry  had  promised  his  fiefs  to  the  earl  of  Chester,  in  case  of  his  proved 
guilt,  in  1 152,  in  which  year  the  earl  died.     Foedera,  i.  16. 

*  *  In  sequenti  Quadragesima  congregavit  generale  concilium  apud  Lm- 
doniam  et  renovavit  pacem  et  leges  et  consuetudines  per  Angliam  ab  aoti* 
qais  temporibus  constitutas.'  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  7 2*  *  Convocatis  oniTeriW 
fere  regni  primoribus  coepit  rex  rationem  ponere  cum  eis  qui  adhuo  teat- 
bant  praesidia  regii  juris  ;  erat  enim  fixa  in  animo  ipsius  sententia  omneB 
rebel tionum  materiam  exstiryare  et  suspicionum  causas  submoTera.' 
dfenrafle,  c.  1377. 
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and  of  bringing  the  contumacious  barons  to  account.    The  mani-  He  reduces 
festo  was  no  sooner  issued  than  it  was  enforced ;  the  terrors  of  iiereford 
the  king's  approach  wrought  wonders  ;  before  the  middle  of  the 
month  Roger  of  Hereford  had  made  his  formal  submission  ^,  and 
Hugh  Mortimer,  with  his  three  castles  of  "Wigmore,  Cleobury, 
and  Bridgnorth,  alone  held  out.     Before  proceeding  against  him  Oaths  taken 
Henry  held  another  great  assembly,  on  April  10,  at  Wallingford  ^, 
where  he  exacted  the  oaths  of  the  bishops  and  barons  to  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son  William,  and  in  case  of  his  death  to  Henry 
his  second  son.     The  subjugation  of  the  border  proved  no  easy 
task.     Bridgnorth,  which  had  been  fortified  fifty  years  before  by 
Robert  of  Belesme,  taxed  the  skill  of  the  royal  forces,  and  Henry 
was  obliged  to  call  out  the  whole  military  power  of  England 
before  it  was  brought  to  submission  '.    Hugh  Mortimer  made  his  Submission 
peace  in  July  *.    Before  the  end  of  his  first  year  Henry  had  thus  Mortimer, 
disarmed  the  feudal  party,  restored  the  regular  administration 
of  the  country,  banished  the  mercenaries,  destroyed  the  castles, 
and  showed  an  intention  of  ruling  through  the  means,  if  not 
under  the  control,  of  his  national  council.    In  September  he  held  Proposed 
another  council  at  Winchester,  in  which  he  discussed  the  project  Ireland, 
of  conquering  Ireland  as  a  provision  for  his  brother  William  of 
Anjou  **,  and  he  wound  up  the  business  of  the  year  by  a  solemn 
gathering  at  Westminster  at  Christmas*.     The  history  of  the 
year  furnishes  abundant  illustration  of  the  energy  and  capacity 
of  a  king  of  two-and-twenty. 

The  year  11 56  was  spent  by  Henry  on  the  Continent.     He  Expedition 
was  accompanied   by  his  chancellor  Becket,  who  had  already  "S0> 
become  his  most  intimate  friend  and  most  influential  adviser '. 
The  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  secure  Normandy  and 
to  bring  to  submission  the  king's  brother  Greoflfrey,  who  had 

*  March  13th.   Grervase,  c.  1378. 

^  '  Factus  est  conventus  generalis  praesulum  et  principum  totius  Angliae 
apud  Walingefordiam.*     Gervase,  c.  1378;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155. 
'  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  75  ;  R.  de  Monte,  A.D.  1 155. 

*  '  Mense  Julio,  nonis  ejusdem  ;*  R.  de  Monte. 

*  The  empress  objected  and  the  design  was  given  up  for  the  present. 
R.  de  Monte. 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  p.  76. 
'  Gervase,  c.  1378. 
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claims  on  Anjou  under  his  father's  will  whicli  Henry  denied. 
England  was  left  under  the  management  of  the  justiciars.  The 
year  is  marked  by  no  event  of  importance,  but  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  first  of  an  unbroken  series  of  Exchequer  Holls,  from 
which  we  learn  much  as  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  adminis- 

Eevenueof  trative  system.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  the  second  year  of  Henry  II* 
exhibits  the  account  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1156: 
no  sheriff  appears  for  the  northern  counties,  which  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scots ;  the  diminished  amount  of  revenue  shows 
that  the  treasury  was  but  slowly  recovering  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  last  reign,  not  more  than  £22,000  being  raised  in  the 
gross  from  the  whole  kingdom.  A  general  visitation  of  the 
country  had  not  been  yet  attempted,  but  the  constable,  Hemy 
of  Essex,  had  heard  pleas  in  eight  of  the  southern  counties,  in 
two  of  them,  Essex  and  Kent,  in  company  with  the  chancellor, 
who  for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  character  of  a  judge.  The 
general  taxation  is  of  much  the  same  sort  as  in  the  roll  of 
Henry  I,  but  the  term  scutage,  now  first  employed,  indicates 
that  the  assessment  of  the  knights'  fees  was  coming  into  use;  and 
as  it  is  mainly  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  baronies  that  the  Wfflfd 
occurs,  it  follows  that  the  liability  of  these  estates  to  the  public 
duties  was  not  confined  to  military  defence.  The  practice  was^ 
as  we  learn  from  John  of  Salisbury,  opposed  by  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald ^,  but  it  was  perhaps  advised  by  the  chancellor,  who  did  not 
until  a  much  later  period  betray  any  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  clerical  immunities. 

Henry'^acts  138.  Henry  returned  to  England  on  the  7th  of  April,  1157, 
and  immediately  found  his  hands  full  of  work.  Some  few  of  the 
royal  castles  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
barons  who  were  half  trusted,  in  order  perhaps  to  avoid  pro- 
voking them  to  rebel.  The  son  of  the  late  king,  William  count 
of  Mortain,  "Warenne  and  Surrey,  whose  rights  had  been  secured 
at  the  peace,  now  placed  in  the  king's  hands  all  the  castles  that 

*  Printed  by  Hunter  with  the  Rolls  of  the  3rd  and  4th  years,  in  1844. 

^  John  of  Salisbury  (ep.  1 28)  mentions  this  scutage  as  levied  to  9^f^^ 
Henry  to  make  war  on  his  brother  :  *  Verum  interim  scutagium  i«initteR 
non  potest,  et  a  quibusdam  exactionibus  abstinere,  quoniam  fratris  sntift 
male  sarta  neqmdqMauL  cout  * 
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he  possessed  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  received  in 
return  the  patrimony  of  his  father  and  mother  ^.  Hugh  Bigod,  Restoration 
the  veteran  intriguer,  who  had  yet  again  to  signalise  himself  as  a  northern 
rebel,  surrendered  his  castles  ^ ;  and  king  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
restored  the  northern  counties.  The  king  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
S.  Edmunds,  where  he  wore  his  crown  on  "Whitsunday  and  held 
a  great  court  ^ ;  and  directly  after  began  to  prepare  for  his  first 
expedition  to  Wales.  In  contemplation  of  this  undertaking  he 
assembled  the  whole  baronage  at  Northampton  on  the  19th  of 
July* ;  and  having  received  the  ambassadors  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  and  done  some  legal  business,  he  proceeded  into  the  west. 
The  force  necessary  for  the  expedition  was  raised  by  an  arrange-  Expedition 
ment  new  at  least  in  England — every  two  knights  joined  to 
furnish  a  third ;  so  that  a  third  of  the  whole  body  took  part 
in  the  expedition  ^.  The  war  was  short,  and  not  brilliant.  The 
constable,  Henry  of  Essex,  was  charged  with  cowardice  in  letting 
fall  the  royal  standard ;  and  the  king  returned,  scarcely  claiming 
the  fame  of  victory,  to  meet  the  king  of  Scots  in  the  Peak  *.  In 
that  meeting  it  is  probable  that  the  findl  surrender  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland  was  made,  and  Malcolm  received,  as 
the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  Waltheof, 
the  county  of  Huntingdon.  Henry  wore  his  crown  that  Coronation 
Christmas  at  Lincoln,  not  however  venturing  into  the  cathe- 
dral, for  this  was  forbidden  by  a  superstition  already  of  old 
standing,  but  attending  mass  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Wigford  ^. 
The  year  is  not  marked  as  one  of  great  judicial  activity. 

Six  months  of  11 58  were  spent  in  England;  at  Easter  the  The  year 
king  wore  his  crown  at  Worcester  ^     In  the  summer  he  went 

^  R.  de  Monte,  l-D.  1157. 

2  Ibid. 

^  Chron.  de  Bello,  pp.  84,  85  ;  Pipe  Roll,  p.  107. 

^  '  Convocati  sunt  ad  eum  praesules  et  principes  regni,  abbates  nonnulli, 
aliique  inferioris  ordinis  personae.'  Grervase,  cc.  1378,  1380;  Radewic, 
ap.  Urstis.  p.  3*25. 

?  *  Circa  festivitatem  S.  Johannis  Baptistae  rex  Henricus  praeparavit 
maximam  expeditionem  ita  ut  duo  milites  de  tota  Anglia  tertium  pararent 
ad  oppriinendum  Gualenses  terra  et  mari.'     R.  de  Monte,  A.D.  1157* 

•  Pipe  Roll,  pp.  90,  152  ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1157. 

^  Pipe  Roll,  p.  136  ;  W,  Newb.  ii.  c.  9 ;  Hoveden,  i.  216. 

•  Hoveden,  i.  216;  Pipe  Roll,  p.  175. 
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into  Cumberlancl,  where  he  knighted  William  of  Warenne  on 

xpedition    Midsummer  Day  ^  :  and  in  August  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
>  France  in  .  .  . 

'5«-  secured  the  inheritance  of  his  brother  Geoffrey  who  was  just 

dead,  and  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  eon  with  a 
daughter  of  Lewis  VII.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  betrothed  his 
second  son  Richard  to  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Barcelona, 
and  formed  a  plan  for  enforcing  the  claim  of  his  wife  on  the 
county  of  Toulouse  \ 

Henry's  foreign  wars  affect  our  subject  only  as  being  tihe 
causes  which  prompted  some  of  those  financial  measures  which 

he  war  of  illustrate  his  genius  for  organisation.  And  amongst  them  the 
war  of  Toulouse  is  perhaps  the  most  important :  for  it  is  the 
epoch  at  which  the  institution  ol^  scutage,  as  a  pecuniary  com- 
mutation for  personal  service  in  the  host,  is  fixed  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  lawyers  and  historians.  The  king's  position  wi« 
a  somewhat  difficult  one.  It  was  scarcely  fair  to  call  on  tiie 
military  tenants  of  England  and  Normandy  to  fight  as  a  matt^ 
of  duty  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  estates  of  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine.  The  English  baronage  might  indeed  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  signalising  themselves  before  so  splendid  a  king 
and  in  a  new  land ;  but  not  so  the  bulk  of  the  knightly  forte. 
Still  less  could  the  national  force  of  the  country  be  armed  in 
such  a  cause.  Henry  was  willing  to  fight  with  niercenarie& 
if  England  and  Normandy  would  provide  him  with  the  funds : 
such  a  force  would  be  far  more  manageable  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  less  dangerous  when  it  was  over.  A  precedent  wa« 
found  in  the  ancient  fyrdwite,  the  fine  paid  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
warrior  who  failed  to  follow  his  king  to  the  field  '.  But  instead 
of  being  a  punishment,  it  was  now  regarded  as  a  privilege  ;  those 
tenants  of  the  crown  who  did  not  choose  to  go  to  war,  paid  a 
tax  of  two  marks  on  the  knight's  fee  *.     With  this,  and  a  very 

*  R.  de  Monte;  Hoveden,  i.  216;  Chron.  Mailros.  p.  168  ;  Pipe  Roll 
pp.  119,  175. 

*  R.  de  Monte,  A.D.  11 58,  11 59. 
'  Above,  p.  190. 

*  A  scutage  of  two  -mATka  ox\  \.\iei  Va:A.^\.*%  fee  is  accounted  for  in  the 
Rolls  of  the  fifth  year.  A^ccoxdAii^  \o  KXa^&sww^et  ^ni^s^ox^^  ^Qs^fe  vsotibAT  of 
the  Liber  Ruber,  it  was  iox  an.  ©iL^e^\\:\o\i  \.o^«^«a.\^^^«v,^S2!ai«.,^taL^. 

p.  436 :  but  no  such  expedition  ^^  m^^e.    ^ex^^^,  ^.^-^^.^bs^^^i^Sto. 
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accumulation  of  treasure  from  other  sources,  amounting,  Expedition 

°   to  TonlouM 
ding  to  the  contemporary  writers,  to  £180,000,  Henry  1159- 

rtook  the  suhjugation  of  Toulouse.     The  whole  court  ac- 

ftnied  him :  the  king  of  Scots,  the  first  of  the  tenants-in- 

,  William   of  Boulogne,  son   of  the   late  king,  and  the 

cellor  Becket,  are  especially  mentioned.     The  expedition 

I  for  three  months,  and,  although  marked  by  some  brilliant 

►its,  was   unsuccessful.      Henry   did   not    take   Toulouse, 

ugh  he  reduced  most  of  the  territory  to  submission.     He 

i  not  bear  arms  against  Lewis  VII  \  who  was  his  feudal 

exacted  £180,000  by  way  of  scutage  from  England  this  year.  The 
1  impossible,  and  is  probably  made  by  multiplying  the  supposed  number 
ghts'  fees  (60,000)  by  the  sum  of  sixty  shilUngs,  which  was  the  amount 
.  on  the  knight's  fee  in  Normandy.  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1159.  But 
liUings  are  Angevin,  i.  e.  worth  one-fourth  of  the  English ;  and  the 
ts'  fees  were  very  far  from  being  60,000.  See  above,  p-  43  a.  Becket's 
eg  alleged  that  he  advised  the  impost^  and  his  friends  regarded  his 
^aent  troubles  as  a  judgment  on  that  account.  See  Gilbert  Foliot, 
14 ;  Job.  Salisb.  ep.  145.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  character  of 
Jutage.  John  of  ^isbury  says  :  *  Tolosam  bello  aggressurus,  omnibus 
i  antiquum  morem  et  debitam  libertatem  indixit  ecclesiis,  ut  pro 
io  ejus  satraparum  suorum  conferrent  in  censum/  ep.  145  :  he  regards 
umcellor  as  accountable  for  it. 

^bert  de  Monte  simply  says,  '  urbem  tamen  Tolosam  noluit  obsidere, 
ms  honorem  Ludovico.'  The  Draco  Normannicus  gives  more  details, 
I  are  worthy  of  note : — 

*  Rex  velut  orator  legiones  convocat,  adsunt 
Et  regni  proceres,  militiaeque  duces. 

*  *  «  * 
Orditur,  narrat,  confirmat,  sicque  refutat, 

Claudit,  et  ex  istis  quatuor  ilia  regit ; 
J    An  dominum  regem  clausum  subvertat  et  urbem, 
^       An  vivum  capiat,  consul  et  ipsa  mat ; 
*   Urgeat  an  clausps  muris  ad  deditionem, 
^       Exspectet  potius  banc  sine  rege  capi  ? 

*  *  *  « 
Consulit  inde  duces,  quaerit,  deliberat,  ex  his 

Quatuor  utilius  quid  sibi  quidve  suis. 
Quidlibet  ex  primis  tribus  his  vis  militis  audax 

Expetit,  hortatur,  id  feritate  cupit. 
Ingenium  procerum  simul  experientia  rerum 

Ut  quartum  teneat  consulit  illud  agat. 
Regibus  Angloinim  facinus  miserabile  regem 

Frangere  Francorum,  deditione  premi. 
Clausis  parcendum  pietatem  solvere  victis 

Urbem  ne  repleat  planctibus,  igne,  nece. 
Consilio  procerum  rex  regi  parcit  et  urbi. 

Pars  patriae  fiierat  jamque  subacta  sibi.* 

Lib.i.  c.  11. 
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lord,  and  with  whom  he  was  at  peace,  although  Lewis  was 
actively  supporting  the  count  of  Toulouse  against  him,  and 
the  Norman  lords  were  fighting  on  their  own  border.  Tlig 
war  was  however  followed  by  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kings, 
which  detained  Henry  at  a  distance  from  England  nntil  the 
month  of  January,  1 163. 

During  this  long  period  the  country  was  administered  by  the 
justices,  the  queen  or  the  young  Henry  occasionally  presiding  in 
the  court  or  at  the  councils  :  the  rolls  of  account  show  that  the 
business  of  justice  and  taxation  went  on  without  difficulties,  and 
the  historians  detail  little  more  than  the  succession  of  bishops 
and  abbots.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  election  of 
the  chancellor  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  justiciar,  in  May  1162  ;  the  electors  on  this 
occasion  being  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This  event  closes 
the  ministerial  career  of  Becket,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  which  serves  to  mark  off  one  period  of  his  political 
activity. 

Up  to  this  time  his  labours  had  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
work  of  restoration.  The  scheme  adopted  at  Wallingford  had 
been  carried  out  strictly :  the  castles  had  been  demolished  or 
taken  into  the  royal  hands,  the  mercenaries  dismissed,  the  fiscal 
earldoms  abolished;  the  royal  estates  had  been  as  far  as  was 
possible  restored  to  cultivation,  farmhouses  and  palaces  had  alike 
been  rebuilt  ^ ;  the  courts  of  justice  had  been  in  full  activity, 
and  severe  sentences  had  everywhere  been  executed  upon  the 
malefactors  who  had  enjoyed  impunity  for  many  years  :  in  par 
ticular  the  coiners  of  false  or  debased  money  had  been  rigidly 
punished.  The  institution  of  scutage  had  shown  that  the  king 
needed  an  increased  revenue,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  raise  it; 
and  the  measures  taken  for  levying  a  force  against  the  Welsh 
in  1 157,  and  for  the  war  of  Toulouse,  showed  that,  young  as 


*  R.  de  Monte  marks  the  year  1161  as  a  period  of  bailding.  Among 
other  erections, '  domum  leprosorum  juxta  Cadomum  mirabilem  aedificavit : 
aulam  et  cameras  ante  t\xiT\tQ.  'R.o^.VicyaM*.^  Tk\\Nil.omiiius  renovavit,  et  non 

solum  in  Normanuia  aed  eWMft.  Vn.  t^^tvq  ^w^Mja^  ^«M5a.\,xv  Kss^^a^taiuAe. 

comitatu  Andegaviae,  Ceiioma.ivmaft,^>rco^«Qav,  «^\^^.\sa«i»ssM».T«^ 

vel  nova  aedificavit,  ve\  velexa.  emei^da.N\\.. 
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Henry  was,  he  had  a  plan  and  policy  of  his  own.  Nothing  Disarmiiig 
in  &ct  could  have  been  wiser  than  to  disarm  that  feudal  party, 
party  from  which  he  had  most  to  fear,  by  accepting  their 
money  instead  of  leaning  on  their  armed  support.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  during  these  years  Henry  showed  no  signs  of 
that  ingenuity  in  the  development  of  legal  institutions  which 
especially  marks  the  next  period  of  the  reign.  William  of  New- 
burgh  mentions,  among  his  very  first  acts,  the  careful  provision 
made  for  provincial  as  well  as   for  central  judicature  ^     We  improvo- 

1         _  ,  ,  ments  in 

learn  from  the  lives  of  S.  Thomas  that  the  chancellor  himself  judicial 

,  a  procedure. 

vas  constantly  employed  in  hearing  causes  ,  and  so  great  was 

the  interest  which  Henry  took  in  such  matters  that,  on  one 
occasion  during  the  constant  litigation  in  which  the  abbey  of 
Battle  was  involved,  the  ordinary  form  of  charter  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  emergency,  the  king  himself  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment required  ^     It  is  almost  certain  then  that  some  part  of 
the  legal  reforms  of  the  reign  had  been  set  on  foot  already, 
although  the  text  of  no  formal  document  of  the  kind  is  now 
^tant.    The  references  made  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
to  the  system  of  recognitions  and  juries  of  presentment,  seem  to 
Jttstify  us  in  inferring  that,  whether  or  no  these  customs  are 
rightly  described  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  there  is 
the  utmost  probability  that  they  had  been  recognised  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  II,  although  not  in  the  complete  form  which  was  given 
them  in  his  later  acts.     In  Normandy  he  had  been  active  in  the  Similar 
ftme  way.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 1 60,  having  held  his  Normandy. 
Christmas   court   at  Falaise,   he   had   ordained   that  no  dean 
Aould  accuse  any  man  without  the  evidence  of  neighbours  who 
here  a  good  character ;  and  that  in  the  treatment  of  all  causes, 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts  at  their  monthly  courts 

.  *  '  Ordinatisque  in  cunctis  regui  finibus  juris  et  legum  ministris  qui  vel 
^proborum  audaciam  coercerent,  vel  interpellantibus  secundum  causarum 
*^>«rita  justitiam  exhiberent ....  Quoties  autem,  judicibus  mollius  agentibus, 
^vincialium  qu^imoniis  pulsabatur,  provisionis  regiae  remedium  adhi- 
M)at.'    W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  i. 

'  Boger  of  Pontigny,  Vita  S.  Thorn,  (ed.  Giles),  i.  loa. 

'  Chron,  de  BeUo,  p.  16$. 
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AW  should  determine  notbing  without  the  witness  of  the  neighbours, 

B  rms.  (  gJJQ^](J  (Jq  injustice  to  no  man,  inflict  nothing  to  the  prejudice 
of  any,  should  maintain  the  peace,  and  punish  all  robbers  sum- 
marily; and  that  the  churches  should  enjoy  their  own  in  peace  \' 
It  is  improbable  that  England  should  not  have  felt  the  same 
innovating  policy ;  but  in  the  absence  of  distinct  record  it  can- 
not be  proved.  And  accordingly  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  that  any  of  the  known  reforms  of  the  reign  were  the 
work  of  the  chancellor,  whose  influence  during  these  early  years 
was  supreme  with  the  king, 
lie  year  139.  As  soon  however  as  Henry  returned  to  England  after 

*  ^'  five  years*  absence,  tn  January  1 163,  he  began  to  apply  to  public 

business  even  more  zealously  than  before.  Early  in  March  he 
is  found  in  council,  hearing  the  wearisome  cause  of  Kichard 
de  Anesty,  at  London  ^ ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  at  "Windsor, 
he  presided  at  the  trial  in  which  Henry  of  Essex  the  Constable 
was  appealed  for  treason  by  Robert  de  Montfort,  and  havii^ 
been  defeated  in  trial  by  battle,  forfeited  his  great  inheritance'. 
After  a  hurried  expedition  into  Wales,  he  was  on  the  ist  of 
July  at  Woodstock,  where  the  king  of  Scots  and  the  princes 
and  lords  of  Wales  did  homage  to  the  heir,  and  where  the 
king's  first  great  trouble,  the  quarrel  with  Becket,  began* 
ieciS7°'  This  famous  person,  who  had  been  selected  by  Archbishop 
Theobald  as  the  fittest  adviser  of  the  young  king,  was  endowed 
with  many  brilliant  and  serviceable  gifts.  He  was  an  able  man 
of  business,  versatile,  politic ;  liberal  even  to  magniEcence ;  wdl 
skilled  in  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  deficient  in  the  accom- 

^  B.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1160  ;  Bouquet,  xiii.  304.  '  Bex  Anglonun  Henrieai 
ad  Natale  Domini  fuit  apud  Falesiam  et  leges  instituit  ut  Dallas  decanoi 
aiiquam  personam  accusaret  sine  testimonio  vicinorum  circum  manentiim 
qui  bonae  vitae  fama  laudabiles  haberentur.  De  causis  similiter  qaomm- 
libet  ventilandis  instituit  ut,  cum  judices  singularum  provinciarum  sinffob 
mensibus  ad  minus  simul  convenirent,  sine  testimonio  vicinoram  t^^Ml 
judicarent,  injuriam  nemini  facerent,  praejudicium  non  irrogarent.  iMoea 
tenerent,  latrones  cunctos  statim  punirent,  quaeque  quiete  tenerent  ftfclffliy 
sua  jura  possiderent.* 

»  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  xxii. 

'  Ibid. ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1163.  See  also  the  Ghronide  of  Joodinof 
Brakelond  (ed.  Camden  Soc.  pp.  50-52). 

*  B.  Diceto,  c.  556. 
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plisbments  of  either  clerk  or  knight.     His  singular  career  illus-  Becket  a  re- 

trates  at  once  the  state  of  the  clergy  at  the  time  and  his  own  manof  thre< 

schools 
power  of  adapting  himself,  apparently  with  a  good  conscience, 

to  each  of  the  three  great  schools  of  public  life  in  turn.     The 
clergy  of  the  Norman  reigns  may  be   arranged  x  under  three 
classes :  there  is  the  man  of  the  thoroughly  secular  type,  like 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  a  minister  of  state  and  a  statesman,  who  has 
received  high  preferment  in  the  Church  as  a  reward  for  official 
services ;  there  is  the  professional  ecclesiastic,  like  Henry  of 
'  Winchester,  who  looks  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  primarily, 
whotje  public  course  is  dictated  by  regard  for  clerical  objects, 
who  aims  at  a  mediatorial  position  in  the  conflicts  of  the  State, 
and  who  has  close  relations  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  centre 
at  Rome ;  and  there  is,  thirdly,  the  man  who,  not  less  patriotic 
than  the  first  and  not  less  ecclesiastical  than  tbe  second,  acts 
on  and  lives  up  to  higher  principles  of  action,  and  seeks  as  first 
and  last  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  glory  of  God.    This  last  class 
is  represented  to  some  extent  by  Anselm ;  it  is  not  numerous, 
and  in  an  age  of  monastic  sanctity  and  pretension  is  especially 
exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  false  brethren,  such  as  the  fanatic  who 
is  ambitious  of  martyrdom,  or  the  hypocrite  who  will  endure  the 
risks  of  persecution  provided  he  obtains  the  honour  of  popu- 
larity.    Thomas  Becket   lived  through  all  three   phases,   and 
friends  and  enemies  to  the  present  day  debate  to  which  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  last  class  his  life  and  death  assign  him. 
His  promotion  to  Canterbury  put  an  end  to  the  first  act  of  his 
career.     Until   then   he  had   been  the  chancellor,  the  lawyer, 
judge,  financier,  captain,  and  secretary  of  state.      Now  he  be- 
came the  primate,  the  champion  of  the  clergy,  the  agent  or 
patron  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  probably  had  persuaded  Henry  to 
recognise ;  the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  his  Church  and  of  his 
own  constitutional  position  as  first  independent  adviser  of  the    . 

Crown.    The  date  at  which  he  resigned  the  chancellorship  is  un-  His  aliena- 

-        ,  tionfromtliQ 

certain,  but  it  seems  clear  that,  before  Henry's  return  from  France,  king. 

he  had  made  himself  enemies  among  his  foimer  associates  by 

demanding  from  them  restitution  of  estates  belonging  to  the  «ft.^ 

of  Canterbury  which,  as  he  maintained,  t\iey  \i^W  uTi^^^'^ «» ^>2^ 
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by  otherwise  asserting  the  temporal  claims  of  his  see  *.  Henry 
was  no  doubt  hurt  by  the  resignation  of  the  chancellor,  but  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  find  his  late  minister  placing  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  opposition  which  had  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  last  hund^-ed  years.  Anselm's  quarrels  arose  from  spiritual 
questions.     Those  of  Thomas  began  on  a  purely  secular  point 

The  account  given  by  the  contemporary  writers  of  this  first 
dispute  is  very  obscure  :  it  concerned  however  some  qnestion  of 
taxation  in  which  the  king  was  anxious  to  make  a  change  bene- 
ficial to  the  royal  revenue.  Every  hide  of  land,  we  are  told', 
paid  to  the  sheriff  two  shillings  annually,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  in  the  administration  and  defence  of  the  shire.  This 
sum  the  king  wished  to  have  enrolled  as  part  of  the  royal 
revenue,  intending  probably  to  reduce,  as  he  afterwards  did,  the 
power  of  the  sheriffs,  or  to  remunerate  them  from  some  other 
fund.  A  tax  so  described  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else 
than  the  Danegeld,  which  was  an  impost  of  two  shillings  on  the 
hide,  and  was  collected  by  the  sheriffs,  being  possibly  compounded 
for  at  a  certain  rate,  and  paid  by  them  into  the  Exchequer.  As  the 
Danegeld  from  this  very  year  1163  ceases  to  appear  as  a  distinct 
item  of  account  in  the  Pipe  Kolls,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
necting the  two  ideas,  even  if  we  may  not  identify  them.  Whether 
the  king's  object  in  making  this  proposition  was  to  collect  the 
Danegeld  in  its  fiiU  amount,  putting  an  end  to  the  noniinal  assefls- 
ment  which  had  been  long  in  use,  and  so  depriving  the  sheniG& 
of  such  profit  as  they  made  from  it,  or  whether  he  had  some  other 
end  in  view,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine ;  and  consequentlj 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  position  taken  by  the  archbishop. 
'  We  will  not,'  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  '  my  lord  king,  saving 
your  good  displeasure,  give  this  money  as  revenue ;  but  if  the 
sheriffs  and  servants  and  ministers  of  the  shires  will  perform 
their  duties  as  they  should,  and  maintain  and  defend  our  de- 
pendants, we  will  not  be  behindhand  in  contributing  to  their  aid.' 
The  king  in  anger  answered,  *  By  the  eyes  of  God,  it  shall  he 


*  Grervase,  c.  1384. 

•  Grim,  Vita  S.  Thorn.  \.  ii  \  E^^ex  of  Pontigny,  i.  1 13  j  Gamier  p.  65; 
Will.  Cantuar.  ii.  5. 
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given  as  revenue,  and  it  shall  be  entered  in  the  king's  accounts ;  Beckefs 
and  you  have  no  right  to  contradict ;  no  man  wishes  to  oppress  to  the  king 
your  men  against  your  will/     Becket  replied,  '  My  lord  king,  by  of  taxation, 
the  reverence  of  the  eyes  by  which  you  have  sworn,  it  shall  not 
be  given  from  my  land,  and  from  the  rights  of  the  Church  not  a 
penny  \'    We  are  not  told  further  of  the  immediate  result :  but 
Danegeld  appears  for  the  last  time  under  that  name  in  the 
accounts  of  the  year ;  and  the  king  and  his  minister  never  met 
again  as  friends.     This  is,  however  the  details  may  be  under- 
stood, the  first  case  of  any  opposition  to  the  king's  will  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  which  is  recorded  in  our  national  history; 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  formally  at  least,  successful. 

Three  months  after,  in  October,  in  the  council  of  Westminster,  Council  of 

.  West- 

a  fresh  constitutional  quarrel  broke  out.     Ever  since  the  Con-  minster. 

queror  had  divided  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  of  justice, 

the  treatment  of  criminal  clerks  had  been  a  matter  of  difficulty ; 

the  lay  tribunals  were  prevented  by  the  ecclesiastical  ones  from 

enforcing  justice,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ones  were  able  only  to 

inflict  spiritual  penalties.    The  reasonable  compromise  which  had  Dispute 

been  propounded  by  the  Conqueror  himself,  in  the  injunction  that  criminous 

the  lay  officials  should  enforce  the  judgments  of  the  bishops^, 

had   been  rendered  inefficacious  by  the  jealousies  of  the  two 

estates ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  grossly  criminal 

acts  of  clerks  escaped  unpunished,  and  gross  criminals  eluded 

the  penalty  of  their  crimes  by  declaring  themselves  clerks.     The 

fact  that  the  king  took  up  the  question  at  this  moment  seems 

to  show  that  he  was   already  undertaking  the  reform  of  the 

criminal  law  which  he  carried  into  effect  three  years  after.    He 

proposed  that  the  anomalous  state  of  things  should  cease ;  that 

clerical  criminals  should  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 

country;  if  they  were  convicted  or  confessed,  they  should  be 

degraded  by  the  bishops  and  delivered  over  to  the  executioners 

for  condign  punishment'.    Becket  resisted ;  it  was  sufficient  that 

the   criminal   should   he   degraded ;    if  he   offended  again,   he 

^  Grim,  i.  22. 
^  See  above,  p.  283. 

^  Hoveden,  i.  219;  Gervase,  c.  1384;  Gnm,  \.  12  ac^.\ 'R,.^qis5«w5^'^>^« 
115  sq. ;  Anon.  Lambeth,  ii.  88. 
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offended  as  a  layman,  and  the  king  might  take  him ;  but  the  first 
punishment  was  sufficient  for  the  first  offence.  The  king  on  the 
same  occasion  complained  heavily  of  the  exactions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  proposed  to  the  assembled  bishops  that  they 
should  promise  to  abide  by  the  customs  which  regulated  those 
courts  and  rights  of  the  clergy  generally,  as  they  had  been  allowed 
in  the  days  of  his  grandfather.  The  archbishop  saw  that  to 
concede  this  unreservedly  would  be  to  place  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  at  the  king's  mercy  :  he  prevailed  on  the  bishops  to  assent 
*  saving  their  order,'  and  the  king,  irritated  by  the  opposition, 
left  the  assembly  in  anger.  Immediately  after  he  ordered  the 
archbishop  to  resign  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkhampsted 
which  had  been  committed  to  him  as  chancellor*. 

After  two  or  three  unsatisfactory  interviews  with  Becket,  the 
king  called  together  at  Clarendon,  in  January  1 1 64,  the  whole 
body  of  the  bishops  and  barons^.  Again  the  archbishop  was 
bidden  to  accejDt  the  customs  in  use  under  Henry  I ;  and  again 
he  declined  doing  anything  unconditionally.  Then  the  king 
ordered  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  having  been 
first  ascertained  by  recognition.  The  recognitors,  according  to 
the  formal  record,  were  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
and  most  noble  and  ancient  men  of  the  kingdom ;  according  to 
the  archbishop,  Eichard  de  Lucy  the  justiciar  and  Jocelin  de 
BailleuP,  a  French  lawyer  of  whom  little  else  is  known,  were 
the  real  authors  of  the  document,  which  was  presented  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  and  which  has  become  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  *  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.' 

140.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  are  sixteen  in  number  and 
purport  to  be,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  production,  a  codi- 
fication of  the  usages  of  Henry  I  on  the  disputed  points.  They 
concern  questions  of  advowson  and  presentation,  churches  in 
the  king's  gift,  the  trials  of  clerks,  the  security  to  be  taken  of 


*  Herbert  of  BosLam,  iii.  iii.     He  had  held  them  since  1 156  and  pro- 
bably from  his  first  appointment  as  chancellor.     Pipe  Roll  2  Hen*.  II 

*  *  Ex  maudato  regis,  concurrentibus  episcopis  et  proceribus.*     R.  I>i< 


Dioetc 


c.  536.   Cf.  Gervase,  c.  1385  ;  •  generale  concilium  ;'  W.  Fitz-Stephen, i  lis- 
*  Robertson,  Becket,  p.  9'|. 
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the  excommunicated,  the  trials  of  laymen  for  spiritual  offences,  Contents  of 

.       .  -  .       1  •  /.    1      T  i»  XI        1  theCJonsti-i 

the  excommunication  of  tenants-in-chief,  the  licence  of  the  clergy  tutions. 
to  go  abroad,  ecclesiastical  appeals  which  are  not  to  go  further 
than  the  archbishop  without  the  consent  of  the  king;  questions 
of  the  title  to  ecclesiastical  estates,  the  baronial  duties  of  the 
prelates,  the  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  the  right  of  the 
king  to  the  goods  of  felons  deposited  under  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  and  the  ordination  of  villeins^.     Such  of  these  as 
are  of  importance  to  our  subject  may  be  discussed  elsewhere  :  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  notice  that,  while  some  of  the  Constitu- 
tions only  state  in   legal  form  the  customs  which   had   been 
adopted  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  others  of  them  seem  to 
be  developments  or  expansions  of  such  customs  in  forms  and 
with  applications  that  belong  to  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
the  law.     The  baronial  status  of  the  bishops  is  unreservedly  Their  im- 
asserted,  the  existence   of  the  Curia  Kegis  as   a  tribunal   ofSiustr^ttng 
regular  resort,  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  sit  with  the  other  of  hS^^ 
barons  in  the  Curia  until  a  question  of  blood  occurs,  the  use  of  the^retorm^ 
juries  of  twelve  men  of  the  vicinity  for  criminal  causes  and  for  °    ^' 
recognition  of  claims  to  land,  all  these  are  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  the  jurisprudence  of  which  they  were  a  part  was 
known  to  the  country  at  large.     Accordingly,  the  institution  of 
the  Great  Assize — the  edict  by  which  the  king  empowered  the 
litigant  who  wished  to  avoid  the  trial  by  battle  to  obtain  a  re- 
cognition of  his  right  by  inquest  of  jury — must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  reign  :  and  the  use 
of  the  jury  of  accusation,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Laws  of 
Ethelred  but  only  indistinctly  traceable  later,  must  have  been 
revived  before  the  year  1164.     And  if  this  be  so,  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  assume  a  character  which  the  party  state- 
ments of  Becket's  biographers  have  not  allowed  them.     They 
are  no  mere  engine  of  tyranny,  or  secular  spite  against  a  church- 
man :  they  are  really  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  administrative 
reform,  by  which  the  debateable  ground  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  common 

^  Gervase,  cc.  1386, 1387;  Select  OhaTVieTa,^i^.  \'i<^-\'iV 
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?he  Consti-  justice,  and  the  lawlessness  arising  from  professional  jealousies 

Sarendon    abolished.     That  they  were  really  this,  and  not  an  occasional 

jeneral*  ^    weapon  of  controversy,  may  be  further  inferred  from  the  rapidity 

°^®'       with  which  they  were  drawn  up,  the  completeness  of  their  form, 

and  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  storm  that  followed,  they 

formed  the  groundwork  of  the  later  customary  practice  in  all 

such  matters. 

Beckot's  To  Becket  however  and  his  followers  they  presented  them- 

'eception  of  .  .  , 

;hem.  selves  in  no  such  light.     The  archbishop  had  come   the  year 

before  from  the  council  of  Tours  ^  in  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
of  which  the  council  at  Woodstock  saw  the  first  evidence.  He 
best, of  all  men  must  have  known  the  beneficial  effects  which 
the  kingdom  at  large  had  experienced  from  the  king^s  legal 
measures.  Yet  he  declared  them  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  of  the  clergy.  At  last,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
brethren,  whom  the  king's  threats  had  frightened,  he  declared 
his  acceptance  of  the  Constitutions  :  but  with  so  much  reluctance 
and  with  so  many  circumstances  on  which  no  consistent  tes- 
timony is  attainable,  that  the  impression  given  at  the  time  was 
that  he  was  temporising,  if  not  dealing  deceitfully.  He  sent 
immediately  to  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  pope,  as  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  the  Church  ^. 

From  this  moment  the  intrigues  of  the  archbishop's  enemies, 
intrigues  for  which  his  own  conduct  had  given  the  opportunity, 
although  it  afforded  no  justification,  left  him  no  rest.  In  vain 
he  appealed  to  the  king :  Henry  was'  too  deeply  wounded  to 
forgive,  and  was  too  much  determined  on  his  own  policy  of 
reform  to  think  of  yielding;  and  the  courtiers  were  resolved 
that  no  reconciliation  should  take  place.  In  the  following 
October  a  council  was  called  at  Northampton',  to  which  the 

*  May  19,  1 163.     Gervase,  c.  1384. 

^  Robertson,  Becket,  pp.  101-103. 

'  '  Convenerunt  illuc  episcopi,  comites,  barones  totius  regni,  mandalo 
regis  urgente.*  E.  Die.  c.  537.  'Solemne  statuens  oelebrare  oondUuB. 
omnes  qui  de  rege  tenerent  in  oapite  mandari  fecit ;  citatas  est  et  areU* 
episcopus.*  Grim,  i.  39.  *  Generale  concilium.'  W.  Fitz-Steph.  L  a  18.  •EpI- 
scopes  et  abbates,  comites  etiam  et  proceres,  et  omnes  officialed  suos,  omnc*' 
que  omnino  qui  a\icvi)\is  e&aeiit  aMctorltatis  vel  nominis.'  Roger  of  PontigBj. 
i.  132. 
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archbishop  was  summoned,  not,  as  was  the  custom,  by  the  first  Council  of 
summons  issued  specially  to  him  as  the  first  counsellor  of  the  ton^Odbo^f 
crown,  but  by  a  common  summons  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  "  ^* 
Kent  and  ordering  him  to  cite  the  archbishop  to  answer  the 
claims  of  John  the  Marshal^.     At  that  council  his  ruin  was 
completed  :  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  king's  demand  that  he 
should  produce  the  accounts  of  the  chancery,  and  by  the  charges 
of  his  enemies.    In  despair  of  justice,  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  in  the  Becket  goes 
new  ambition  of  finishing  the  third  phase  of  his  career  by  exile 
or  martyrdom,  he  fled  from  Northampton  and  soon  after  took 
refuge  in  France,  where,  partly  by  threats  of  spiritual  punish- 
ment, partly  by  intrigues,  and  partly  by  invoking  the  legal 
interference  of  a  pope  who  had  little  sympathy  with  his  suffer- 
ings, he  conducted  a  struggle  which  fills  the  chronicles  of  the 
next  six  years. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  this  time  Henry  also  was  absent  Henry's 
from  England.  He  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Normandy  in  1165,  1 164-1 166. 
and  on  his  return  made  his  third  expedition  to  Wales.  Early 
in  1 1 66  he  held  a  council  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford  ^,  and  a  great 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  baronage  at  Clarendon^.  He  had 
just  negotiated  a  marriage  for  his  eldest  daughter  with  Henry 
the  Lion  duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  now  in  close  alliance  with 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  was  supposed  to  be  intending  to  join 
the  party  of  the  antipope.  Harassed  by  the  attacks  of  Becket, 
in  want  of  money  for  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  invited  by  the 
emperor  to  join  the  schismatic  party,  committed  to  it  by  his  own 
envoys,  and  drawn  back  from  such  a  gross  mistake  by  Earl  Robert 
of  Leicester  the  justiciar,  who  refused  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the 


to  1 160  or  J 
evidence  of  I 


*  W.  Fitz-Stephen,  i.  320. 

*  R.  Diceto,  c.  539  ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  (ed.  Luard),  p.  49  ;  W.  Newb.  iL 
c.  13.    This  council  is  sometimes  misdated,  as  if  it  belonged 
1 161.     But  the  king  was  abroad  in  those  years,  and  the  direct 
Kalph  de  Diceto  is  amply  sufficient  to  fix  the  year. 

^  This  assembly  is  mentioned  by  Grim,  and  Roger  of  Pontigny,  as  one  in 
which  an  oath  was  exacted  from  the  bishops  that  they  would  not  appeal  to 
the  pope.  Vit.  S.  Thom.  i.  55,  156.  The  Pipe  Rolls  for  the  year  mention 
the  king's  residence  at  Clarendon,  and  give  several  payments  made  for  wine, 
carriage,  fish,  etc. ;  as  well  as  for  wax  to  seal  the  summonses,  for  the  conduct 
of  approvers,  and  for  the  wages  of  tiae  summonera.  ^^  "^^i^^^S^X*/^ 
pref.  Ixi. 

Hh  2 
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archbishop  of  Cologne  when  acting  as  the  imperial  aniba8sador\ 
he  Assize    Henry  showed  himself  still  the  master  of  the  situation.     It  is 

fClaren-  ,  , 

on,  1 1 66.  to  this  period  that  we  owe  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which  re- 
modelled the  proyincial  administration  of  justice,  and  liie  valu- 
able series  of  documents  which  are  contained  in  the  Black  Book 
of  the  Exchequer,  Immediately  after  the  council  of  Clarendon 
the  king  went  to  France,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Brittany  and  in  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  Becket 
until  March,  11 70.  In  these  years  he  lost  some  of  his  oldest 
counsellors;  the  empress  and  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  in  11 67, 
Earl  Kobert  of  Leicester  in  ii68,  and  Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  in 

he  king      1 1 60.  He  had  however  now  gained  sufficient  experience  in  a&irs 

looses  new        ,      .     ,  «  ,  .        .    .  . 

linisters.  to  be  independent  of  his  mmisters — ^he  never  again  submitted  to 
the  advice  of  a  friend  such  as  Becket  had  been  ;  and  in  the 
family  of  the  old  ministers  of  the  Exchequer  he  found  a  number 
of  trained  clerks  who,  without  aspiring  to  influential  places  in 
the  government,  were  skilful  and  experienced  in  every  depart- 
ment of  ministerial  work.  Bishop  Nigel  had  left  a  son  for 
^vhom  he  had  purchased  the  reversion  of  his  own  office  of 
treasurer,  Richard  Fitz-Neal,  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  afterwards  bishop  of  London.  Another  of  his  clerks, 
probably  a  kinsman,  earned  an  unhappy  notoriety  during  the 
Becket  quarrel  as  Richard  of  Ilchester  ^ :  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
summate skill  in  diplomacy  as  well  as  finance,  acted  as  justiciar 
of  Normandy,  and  was  constantly  employed  as  a  justice  and 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  at  home.  The  office  of  chancellor  was 
not  filled  up  during  Becket's  life,  John  of  Oxford,  another  of  his 
personal  opponents,  acting  as  protonotary,  vice-chancellor  or 
keeper  of  the  seal.  The  office  of  justiciar  was  retained  by 
Richard  de  Lucy,  whose  fidelity  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  his 

^  R.  Diceto,  c.  539. 

'  Bichard  of  Ilchester  was  a  writer  or  clerk  in  the  Curia  and  Ezcheqncr 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II ;  Pipe  Roll,  pp.  30,  31, 98.  He 
became  archdeacon  of  Poictiers  before  11 64,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
WincheBter  in  11 74.  His  illegitimate  son,  Herbert  bishop  of  Salisbiuy. 
was  called  Pauper  or  le  Poor^  a  name  which  belonged  pecnliaiiy  to  the 
family  of  Boger  of  Salisbury  the  justiciar.  So  that  it  is  most  probable  that 
Bichard  was  a  kmamaii  oi  Nigel,  vrhoae  son,  the  bishop  of  London,  spesks 
oi  him  with  great  respect.  m\.\ieT>\a^»^a&^e^^^^w\a. 
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devotion  to  th«  memory  of  Becket  ^,  and  his  frank  determination, 
where  he  could,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  nation,  earned  him  the 
honourable  title  of  Richard  de  Lucy  the  Loyal  ^, 

141.  The  credit  of  having  drawn  up  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  *  The  Assize 
must  be  divided  between  the  king  and  his  advisers.     Whether  don. 
or  no  it  owes  some  part  of  its  importance  to  the  loss  of  the 
legal  enactments  that  had  preceded  it,  it  is  the  most  important 
document  of  the  nature  of  law,  or  edict,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  Conquest;    and  whether  it  be  regarded  in  its  bearing  on 
legal  history,  or  in  its  ultimate  constitutional  results,  it  has  the 
greatest  interest.     The  council  in  which  it  was  passed  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  barons  of  all  England;  Becket  however  was  not  present, 
and  the  assembly  probably,  among  its  minor  acts,  issued  some 
sentence  against  him  and  his  relations.     The  Assize  however 
contains  no  mention  of  him.      It  is  arranged  in  twenty-two  Its  contents 
articles,  which  were  furnished  to  the  judges  about  to  make  a 
general  provincial  visitation*.     Of  these  the  first  six  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  presentment  of  criminals  to  the  courts 
of  the  justices  or  the  sheriff  is  henceforth  to  be  made.     Inquest  The  jury  of 
is  to  be  held,  and  juries  of  twelve  men  of  the  hundred,  and  four  ment. 
men  of  the  township,  are  to  present  all  persons  accused  of  felony 
by  public  report ;  these  are  to  go  to  the  ordeal,  and  to  fare  as 
that  test  may  determine.      By  the  other  articles  all  men  are 

*  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Lesnes  in  Kent  in  honour  of  the  martyr^ 
and  became  a  canon  there  after  his  resignation.  Ben.  Pet.  i.  238 ;  Men. 
Angl.  vi.  456. 

"  Jordan  Fantoame  (ed.  Michel),  p.  70. 

^  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  long  known  only  through  the  Assize 
of  Northampton,  published  ten  years  later:  it  was  first  printed  by  Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  clxvi-clxxi.  It  will  be  found,  edited 
from  a  better  MS.,  in  Select  Charters,  pp.  134-139 ;  also  in  my  edition  of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  vol.  ii.  app.  pp.  cxlix-cliv ;  Hoveden,  ii.  cii-cv, 
248-252.  It  has  not  unnaturally  been  confused  with  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon;  and  even  Gervase,  who  was  a  contemporary,  describes  the 
Assize  of  Northampton  as  a  reenactment  of  the  act  of  Clarendon :  '  Pro 
cujus  exsecrandis  institutis  beatus  martyr  Thomas  Cantuariensis  usque 
in  septennium  exulavit.'  c.  1433.  The  Assize  and  the  Constitutions  have 
nothing  in  common. 

*  This  assize  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii. 
c.   10:  as  *  arctior  assisa  quam  rex  propter  sceleratoa  CQV^aXVo(x^\^    ^^^^ 
'  Kegia  constitutio  quae  est  pro  bono  pacis.*  lV>\d. 
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tides  of    directed  to  attend  the  county  courts,  and  to  join,  if  required,  in 
?de?the     these  presentments^ ;  no  franchise  is  to  exclude  the  justices, and 


isize. 


no  one  may  entertain  a  stranger  for  whom  he  will  not  be 
responsible  before  them ;  an  acknowledgment  made  hefore  the 
hundred  court  cannot  be  withdrawn  before  the  justiciar  * ;  eyen 
the  result  of  the  ordeal  is  not  to  save  from  banishment  the  man 
of  bad  character  who  has  been  presented  by  the  inquest ;  one 
sheriff  is  to  assist  another  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  fugitives. 
The  sessions  of  the  justices  are  to  be  held  in  full  county  court 
Two  curious  articles  touching  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the 
State  follow;  no  convent  or  college  is  to  receive  any  of  the 
mean  people  into  their  body  without  good  testimony  as  to 
character,  and  the  heretics  condemned  at  the  recent  council  d 
Oxford  are  to  be  treated  as  outlaws.  The  Assize  is  to  hold  good 
so  long  as  the  king  shall  please. 
8  import-  In  this  document  we  may  observe  several  marks  of  the 
gal  monu-  permanence  of  the  old  common  law  of  the  country.  Not  only 
18  the  agency  of  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot — the  fonr 
best  men  of  the  township,  and  the  lord  with  his  steward — apj^ed 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  edict,  but  the  very  language  of  the 
ancient  laws  touching  strangers  and  fugitive  felons  is  repeated'. 
The  inquest  itself  may  be  native  or  Norman,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  he 
carried  out.  In  the  article  which  directs  the  admission  of  the 
justices  into  every  franchise  may  be  detected  one  sign  of  the 
anti-feudal  policy  which  the  king  had  all  his  life  to  nnainf.i>iTi 
^  f^^^^^  The  visitation  was  carried  out  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
idiciaieyre.  n66 ;  two  justices,  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Bichard  de  Lacy) 
travelled  over  the  whole  country*,  and  the  proceeds  of  thdr 
investigations  swell  the  accounts  of  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  year  to 
an  unusual  size.      The  enormous  receipts  under  the  heads  of 

^  'Homines  de  Tiohesoura  debent  v.  marcas  quia  noluenmt  jumt 
assisam  regis.'     Pipe  Roll  of  1166. 

^  Compare  this  with  Glanvill,  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  It  seems  to  be  the  fint 
mention  of  the  distinction  of  a  court  of  record  from  one  not  of  Te(M>rd. 

'  Compare  with  the  clause  about  strangers,  the  Laws  of  Eldwaid  thiB 
Confessor,  c.  23 ;  Canute,  sec.  28 ;  William  I,  i.  48 ;  Henry  I,  8,  §  5. 

*  In  eighteen  counties  assizes  were  held  by  Richard  de  Luoy  who  wif 
accompauied  by  the  eatV  oi  "Eaaex  m  «,«veii\fe«vx  wj^.  ^1\^i^  ^"omber. 
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placita  ^,  the  chattels  of  those  who  failed  in  the  ordeal  ^,  fines  Strict  en- 
exacted  from  the  men  who  refused  to  swear  under  the  king's 
assize  ^,  the  goods  of  those  hung  under  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  *, 
the  expenses  of  the  gaols  which  the  Assize  ordered  to  be  built  or 
to  be  put  in  good  repair  ^,  mark  the  accounts  of  this  and  several 
succeeding  years.  These  entries,  which  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing with  them  in  the  rolls  of  the  earlier  years,  seem  to  suggest 
the  conclusion  that  the  act  from  which  they  resulted  was  really 
a  great  measure  of  innovation;  an  attempt  to  invigorate  the 
local  administration  of  justice,  and  the  initiative  measure  of  9, 
newly-developed  principle  of  judicial  process ;  a  distinct  step 
forwards  in  the  policy  of  bringing  the  royal  jurisdiction  injbp 
close  connexion  with  the  popular  courts,  and  thus  training  the 
nation  to  the  concentration  of  the  powers  of  the  people  in 
the  representative  parliaments  of  later  ages. 

The   immediate   results    of  the  Assize  were   by   no   means  Subsequent 

,  ,  measures  of 

transient  :  the  visitation  of  1166  was  followed  by  an  itinerant  provincial 

Jurisdiction, 
survey  of  the  forests  in  1167,  and  in  11 68  by  a  thorough  circuit 

of  the  shires  *,  held  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  mainly  for 

the  purpose  of  collecting  the  aid  which  Henry  demanded  for  the 

marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 

discussion  of  this  aid  took  place  in  the  council  of  Clarendon  in 

1 166^,  for  Henry  was  not  in  England  between  that  date  and  the 

time  when  the  money  was  collected;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was 

taken  as  a  matter  of  course  under  the  recognised  feudal  principle 

*  Some  extracts  will  be  found  in  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  235,  2$6. 

^  '  De  catallis  fugitivorum  et  eoyum  qui  perierunt  in  judicio  aquae.' 
Roll  of  II 66  :  this  entry  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  counties. 

*  See  above,  p.  469  :  cf.  p.  387  above. 

^  *  De  catallis  fugitivorum  et  suspensorum  per  assisam  de  Clarendon.' 
Roll  of  1169. 

^  The  expenses  of  gaols  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridge, Sarum,  Malmesbury^  Aylesbuiy,  and  Oxford  are  accounted  for  iui 
the  Roll  of  1 166. 

®  Alan  de  NeviU  held  the  forest  courts  in  116  7;  in  1168  the  barons 
who  took  the  aid  were  Richard  of  Ilchester,  Reginald  of  Warenne,  William 
Basset,  and  Guy  the  dean  of  Waltham ;  besides  these,  Richard  de  Lucy 
acted  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  Henry  Fitz-Gerold  in  Kent,  and 
William  Fitz- John  in  Dorset  and  Somerset.     Roll  of  1 168. 

"^  The  purchase  of  a  hutch,  *  Una  huchia  ad  custodiendas  cartas  baronum 
de  militibus*  (Roll  of  Ii66),  would  seem  to  fix  the  date  of  tha  dawssassuiak 
preserved  in  the  Liber  Niger  ;  Madox,  Hiat.  "ExcYi.  \oo. 
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lie  aid  of  in  such  cases.  The  assessment  was  one  mark  on  the  knight's  fee^; 
and  the  number  of  knights'  fees  on  which  it  was  assessed  was 
certified  by  the  landholders  themselves.  The  collection  of  the 
money  occupied  the  barons  for  two  years  ^,  and^  as  appears 
from  the  action  of  the  next  year,  did  not  satisfy  the  king^  whilst 
it  called  forth  great  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  peopla  The 
visitation  of  the  barons  was  used  for  judicial  as  well  as  financial 
purposes,  the  sheriffs  had  great  opportimities  of  enforcing  justice 
as  well  as  of  making  perquisites,  and  the  exaction  following  so 
close  on  the  severe  assize  of  n66  led  men  not  unreasonably  to 
regard  the  mechanism  employed  for  the  repression  of  crime  as 
one  of  a  series  of  expedients  for  increasing  the  receipts  of  the 
Complaints  Exchequer.  The  murmurs  of  the  people  reached  the  king  in 
«opie.         Normandy ;  and  he  had  by  this  time  other  reasons  for  paying  a 

visit  to  England. 
*«>poeaJ  to  142.  He  was  now  thoroughly  weary  of  the  Becket  controversy, 
leir,  in  1 1 70.  and  the  pertinacious  underhand  hostility  of  Lewis  VII.  He 
had  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Bretons  to  submit  to  QeoSie^ 
his  third  son,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  heiress  of  Count 
Conan ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  his  son  Hemy  the 
right  to  govern  England  as  viceroy  or  sharer  in  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  which  could  be  conferred  only  by  the  rite  of  coronatioiL 
With  this  object  in  view  he  returned  in  March,  11 70,  and  held  a 
great  court  at  Easter  at  Windsor,  and  another  immediately  after 
nquest  of  at  London.  In  this  second  assembly,  which  coincided  probablT 
with  the  Easter  session  of  the  Exchequer,  he,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary act  of  authority,  removed  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  king- 
dom from  their  offices,  and  issued  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
their  receipts,  which  was  to  report  to  him  on  the  1 4th  of  June 
the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  of  the  younger  Henry  *.  The 
commission  of  inquiry,  the  text  of  which  is  extant  contains 
thirteen  articles,  which  specify  both  the  matters  to  be  investi- 
gated and  the  particular  method  by  which  the  information  is  to 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  398. 

'  The  same  officers  acted  as  in  1168,  with  the  addition  of  John  Camin. 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Gervase  of  Comhell. 
•  Bened.  Pet.  i.  5. 
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be  obtained.     The  barons  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  are  to  take  iJse  of  the 

iurv. 
the  oaths  of  all  the  barons,  knights,  and  freeholders  of  each 

county,  and  to  receive  their  evidence — as  to  the  receipts  of  the 
sheriffs  and  the  whole  staff  of  their  servants,  of  the  bishops  and 
the  whole  host  of  their  temporal  officers,  of  all  the  special 
administrators  of  the  royal  demesne,  of  the  itinerant  officers  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  all  others  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  touching  the  public  money :  in  particular,  inquiry  is  to  be  Articles  of 
made  into  the  execution  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  whether  it 
had  been  justly  carried  out,  and  whether  the  officers  employed 
in  it  had  taken  bribes  or  hush-money ;  into  the  collection  of  the 
aid  pur  fille  marier,  and  into  the  pr6fits  of  the  forests :  a  supple- 
mentary article  directs  inquiry  into  the  cases  in  which  homage 
due  to  the  king  and  his  son  has  not  been  paid  ^.  The  great 
amount  of  business  which  thus  accrued  could  not  be  dispatched 
in  so  short  a  time  by  the  same  staff  of  officers ;  the  inquest  was 
taken  by  twelve  *  Barons  errant,'  clerk  and  lay,  in  the  counties 
nearest  London,  and  by  similar  large  commissions  in  the  more 
distant  shires;  they  were  probably  composed  mainly  of  the 
baronage  of  the  district,  who  would  naturally  scrutinise  with 
some  jealousy  the  proceedings  of  both  the  sheriffs  and  the 
judges^.  The  result  was  apparently  the  acquittal  of  the  officials:  Removal  of 
whether  or  no  this  was  obtained  by  purchase ',  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  them,  but  the  sheriffs  were  not  re- 
stored to  their  sheriffdoms,  and  had  no  further  opportunity  given 
them  of  making  their  office  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  wealth 

^  Gervase,  c.  141  o;  Bened.  Pet.  ii.  clvi  sq. ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  140  sq. 
On  the  points  of  likeness  between  this  document  and  the  Instructions  given 
to  the  Karolingian  Missi,  see  below,  chap.  xiii.  p.  613. 

^  Gervase  gives  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  Middlesex,  Berkshire,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  Bedford : — ^the 
abbots  of  S.  Augustine's  and  Chertsey ;  the  earl  of  Clare,  William  of 
Avranches,  Manasser  of  Dammartin,  Ceroid  Fitz-Ralph,  Gilbert  de  Pinkeni, 
William  Fitz-Helton,  William  Fitz-Neal.  WiUiam  Fitz-Martin,  Ralph  of 
the  Hospital,  and  Ralph  de  Dene.  In  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire 
Walter  de  Insula  and  Eustace  Fitz-Stephen  acted  *  de  Inquisitione  Vice- 
comitum  Angliae.'    Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  97. 

^  William  Basset,  who  had  been  sheriff  of  Leicestershire,  owed  in  the 
1 9th  year  of  Henry  II  1  cx>  marks  *  pro  fine  quern  fecit  cum  rege  de  ^uro^tA. 
facta  super  eum  de  Inquisitione  Vicecomitum  A.Tig;\\ay&.*     '^^qhil^  'S^nsS^. 
Exch.  p.  97. 
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and  position^.  Henry  placed  in  their  vacant  magistracies  ike 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  whom  he  knew  and  trusted ;  adopting 
in  this  respect  the  plan  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  used  his 
judges  for  sheriffs,  although  he  avoided  throwing  too  many  d 
the  counties  into  any  single  hand:  the  Curia  Regis  and  the 
shire  thus  are  brought  together  closer  than  ever,  whilst  a  blow 
is  struck  at  the  local  influence  of  the  feudal  lords. 

The  Whitsuntide  of  1170  was  however  marked  by  a  more 
critical  event  than  the  inquest  of  sheriffs.  The  heir  wai 
crowned  as  Henry  III;  the  ceremony  was  performed  not  by 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  but  by  Roger  of  York,  and  the  wife 
of  the  young  king  was  not  crowned  with  him.  This  act,  which 
was  intended  by  Henry  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  power,  was  a 
most  unfortunate  mistake.  He  had,  not  unnaturally,  supposed 
that  it  would  strengthen  the  supreme  authority  to  have  in  each 
division  of  his  dominions  a  sufficient  representative  of  royd 
majesty  ^ :  he  found  that  he  had  placed  a  dangerous  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  an  undutiful  son  :  the  minor  irregularities  of  the 
coronation-day  roused  his  enemies  to  frenzy;  Thomas  Becket 
asserted  that  the  rights  of  Canterbury,  of  the  English  Churd), 
of  Christianity  itself,  were  outraged  by  Archbishop  Bagel's 
intrusion ;  and  Lewis  VII,  hurt  at  the  neglect  of  his  daughter, 
and  backed  by  the  support  of  the  family  of  Champagne,  who 
combined  careful  orthodoxy  with  intense  hatred  of  the  hoiue 
of  Anjou,  urged  the  pope  to  put  the  kingdom  under  interdict 
Before  these  invitations  took  effect,  Henry,  alarmed  as  he  mighl 
well  be,  hastened  into  France,  reconciled  his  long  quarrel  with 
the  archbishop,  and  authorised  his  return.  Becket  returned  in 
December,  excommunicated  the  opposing  bishops,  provoked  the 
king  to  utter  his  angry  and  hasty  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  and 
expiated  his  imprudent  and  unchristian  violence  by  a  cmd 
death,  on  the  29th  of  December,  11 70. 

^  The  Chronicle  of  Benedict,  i.  5,  says  that  some  of  the  sheriffi  woe 
shortly  after  replaced ;  but  an  examination  of  the  lists  of  the  sherifb,  girci 
in  the  thirtieth  Keport  of  the  Deputy-Keeper,  shows  that  it  was  done  in 
very  few  cases,  and  that  none  of  the  sheri^  now  removed  were  emplovc^ 
again,  except  those  who  were  members  of  the  Curia  Regis,  as  Baiiolf 
Glanvill  and  William  Basset. 

*  Benedict,!.  132. 
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He  was  at  once  hailed  as  a  martyr  by  Lewis  VII  and  the  He  is  hailed 

^         ./  as  a  martyr, 

count  of  Champagne;    the  monks  of  Canterbury  were  ready 

to  accept  him  as  their  patron  saint  after  death,  although  they 

had  cared  little  about  him  during  his  life  :  the  tide  of  miracle 

began  to  flow  immediately,  and  with  it  the  tide  of  treason  and 

disaflfection  around  the  person  of  the  king. 

143.  Henry's  anger  and  horror  at  the  murder  of  the  arch-  Hemyap- 
bishop — an    act   which    showed   in   its   perpetrators   not   only  absolution, 
great    brutality,   but    a    profound    disregard    for    the    king's 
reputation  and  for  the  public  safety — urged  him  to  apply  at 

once  in  self-defence  to  Rome.     That  done,  he  must  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  hostile  legation  which  had  been  dispatched 
to  Normandy.     He  collected  his  forces  in  the  duchy,  crossed  He  visits 
to  England  in  August,  1171,  and  thence  to  Ireland,  where  he  1171. 
remained,  receiving  the  homages  of  the  bishops  and  princes  of 
that  divided  country,  until  he  heard  that  the  legates  who  were 
sent  to  absolve  him  had  arrived  in  Normandy.     This  was  in  His  absolu- 
March,  1172.     On  receiving  the  news  he  returned  as  rapidly  1 172. 
as  he  had  come,  made  his  submission  to  the  papal  representa- 
tives, clearing  himself  by  oath  of  all  complicity  in  the  death 
of  Becket,  renouncing  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  swear-  Repeated 
ing   adhesion   to   Alexander   III   against   the   antipope.      The  1173.* 
submission  was  completed  at  Avranches  in  September  ^     As  Second 
one  portion  of  the  pacification,  the  younger  Henry  was  crowned  of  the  heir 
a  second  time,  on  this  occasion  in  company  with  his  wife,  at       •    »      • 
Winchester  instead  of  Westminster,  and  by  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  instead  of  the  archbishop  of  York*.     The  long  storm 
seemed  to  have  ended  in  a  profound  calm.     The  king  found 
time  to  demand  a  scutage  from  those  barons  who  had  not  joined 
him  in  his  Irish  expedition ',  and  set  to  work  with  characteristic 
elasticity  on  a  scheme  for  a  marriage  of  his  youngest  son  John 
with  the  heiress  of  Maurienne. 

144.  But  the  momentary  quiet  was  preparatory  to  the  real  B«bellion. 

*  See  Benedict,  i.  31,  32  ;  Hoveden,  ii.  35-39. 

^  Bened.  i.  31.     The  queen  was  anointed  as  well  as  crowned  :  the  young 
king  was  crowned  only. 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  438  :  'Be  scutagio  militum.  ci^\  wnrsi  ^\^TNiS!iX» 
in  Hiberniam  uec  denarios  nee  milites  pro  se  imserviivV.? 
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■auaesofthe  burst  of  the  storm,  which  had  been  long  gathering  in  regions 
173.  far  more  dangerous  to  Henry's  power  than  the  council-chamber 

of  the  pope.  The  long  strain  of  the  Becket  quarrel  had  worn 
out  his  patience,  and  the  humiliation  which  attended  the  visit 
of  the  legates  placed  him  before  his  barons  in  a  position  whicli 
no  English  sovereign  had  yet  filled.  He  had  become  irritable 
and  exacting,  had  alienated  his  wife,  and  failed  to  secure  tbe 
love  of  his  children.  His  very  measures  of  reform  had  arrayed 
against  him  the  many  whose  interests  were  affected  by  his  reformF. 
A  conspiracy  against  his  life,  contrived  by  Adam  de  Port,  was 
discovered^.  The  feudal  spirit  was  ready  for  its  opportunitj, 
which  Lewis  VII  was  eager  to  make.  The  old  men  who  re- 
membered Stephen's  time  were  passing  away,  and  the  youug 
ones  were  looking  forward  to  the  rule  of  a  new  gen^^tion. 
The  Maurienne  negotiation  was  the  spark  that  set  the  mass 
Phe  young  of  disaffection  in  flame.  The  king's  proposition,  that  a  proper 
Fohnapro-  provision  should  be  made  for  John,  was  opposed  by  his  eldest 
son:  he  demanded  a  substantive  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  government;  he  would  have  England  or  Kormandy  to 
himself,  or  at  least  some  territory  of  his  own  where  he  and 
his  wife  might  be  a  real  king  and  queen'.  That  he  was 
prompted  by  Lewis  VII  and  encouraged  by  promises  of  tbe 
lords  of  Normandy,  England,  and  Anjou,  the  bistorian  of  the 
time  distinctly  asserts ' ;  and  the  result  gives  some  probabilitj 
to  the  statement,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  in  England 
an  actual  conspiracy  of  any  wide  extent  was  on  foot.  At 
Midlent,  1173,  the  young  Henry  fled  from  his  father,  and  went 
Leaj^e  at  once  to  Lewis.  The  king  immediately  suspected  treason, 
^^  IL  and  set  the  castles  of  Normandy  in  a  condition  of  defence.  Ko 
time  was  lost  on  either  side.  Lewis  called  a  council  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  assist  the  yoimg  king  to  dethrone 
his  father,  and  found  a  ready  assent  from  the  counts  of  Flandot, 
Boulogne,  and  Blois :  the  king  of  Scots,  his  brother  David. 
and  Hugh  Bigod  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  also  undertook  to  support 
him,  and   received  the   promise   of  extensive  bonours   to  be 

^  Adam  would  not  stand  his  trial,  and  was  outlawed,  but  restoivd  a  fcv 
years  after ;  Bened. \.  ^^5.   Re  \o\xi^  tUe  irebela  in  1 1 73 ;  J.  fVuitosme^  p.  fc 
*  Bened.  i.  41.  *  \^VL.^^. 
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bestowed  if  the  rebellion  were  successful  ^  Each  of  the  allies  Henry's  ' 
bad  a  different  ground  of  offence :  the  count  of  Boulogne  had  France, 
a  claim  on  Mortain — he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen, 
and  Henry  had  tried  to  purchase  his  rights  over  the  Norman 
county;  the  counts  of  Blois  and  Flanders,  besides  their  ancestral 
hatred  to  Normandy  and  their  pious  indignation  on  behalf 
of  the  martyr,  had  each  his  own  private  grudge;  Henry  had 
spared  no  man's  interest  in  his  determination  to  'round  off  his 
territorial  boundaries. 

The  war  broke  out  in  June ;  and  the  news  of  the  invasion  Outbreak  of 
of  Normandy  provoked  an  immediate   rebellion  in  England.  1173.  * 

The  English  earls  had  watched  with  disgust  Henry's  pro- 
gressive measures  for  the  extinction  of  feudal  power.  Their 
castles  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  franchises  invaded, 
their  military  service  exacted  or  money  taken  in  commutation : 
every  advantage  that  the  feudal  obligation  gave  to  the  king 
he  had  used,  but  he  had  allowed  them  no  liberty  of  tyranny 
in  return.  The  most  influential  amongst  them  had  still  very  Henry's 
great  interests  in  Normandy :  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  the  EnglwicL " 
great  fief  of  Breteuil ;  the  earl  of  Chester  was  hereditary  viscount 
of  Avranches  and  Bayeux ;  William  of  Aumale,  the  son  of  that 
Stephen  who  had  been  set  up  as  a  competitor  against  William 
E-ufus,  had  both  his  loi-dship  of  Holderness  and  his  great 
Norman  county.  Others  had  the  fancied  wrongs  of  a  century 
to  avenge ;  the  Bigods  and  the  Mowbrays,  who  had  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  earlier  feudatories,  longed  to  realise  their  strength 
and  consolidate  their  local  power ;  the  king  of  Scots,  William 
the  Lion,  and  his  brother  David  united  the  grudges  of  jealous 
neighbourhood  with  those  of  national  dislike  and  feudal  dis- 
content.     The   English   rebellion    comprised    nearly   all    that  The  English 


war  was  a 


portion  of  the  baronage  which  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  rebellion 
Conquest  and  the  ancient  Norman  spirit.     It  was  a  Norman  Normans, 
rebellion  on  English  soil.     They  hated  Henry  as  count  of  Anjou 
not  less  heartily  than  they  feared  him  as  king  of  England. 

*  Bened.  i.  44,  45;   Jordan  Fantosme  (Surtees  Society),  pp.  a-6,  15. 
The  latter  writer,  who  was  a  contemporary,  describes  a  debate  held  Vs^ 
the  king  of  Scots  before  engaging  war  in  *  sun.  plemet  ^MVemsroX.^  «jcl  ^«^ 
use  of  the  word ;  p.  14* 
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War  in  The  war  of  1 1 7^  beffan  in  France.     The  count  of  Flanders 

France. 

invaded  Normandy  from  the  north,  and  took  Aum^e  and  its 
count,  too  easily  for  the  credit  of  the  latter;  Lewis  invaded 
it  from  the  south-east,  and  besieged  Verneuil;  the  earl  of 
Henri's  Chester  at  the  same  time  raised  Brittany  in  revolt.  Heniy, 
who  had  an  army  of  10,000  Braban§on  mercenaries  in  bis  pay^ 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Verneuil,  and  drove  Lewis  out  of 
the  country :  he  then  moved  with  the  utmost  rapidity  on 
Brittany,  and  took  the  earl  of  Chester,  with  a  host  of  Breton 
nobles,  prisoners  at  Dol.  This  energetic  defence  induced  Lewis 
and  the  disobedient  sons  to  propose  peace;  but  in  the  intervals 
of  negotiation  Henry  made  the  best  use  of  his  time ;  he  brought 
Vendome  to  submission,  and  had  completely  humbled  his 
enemies  before  Christmas. 
War  in  In  England   the   struggle  began  later,  and  wsjs  practically 

decided  without  the  king's  personal  intervention.     The  govem- 
The  feithftd  ment  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Bichard  de  Lucy :  of  the  great 
earls,  William  de  Mandeville  of  Essex  was  faithful;    so  also 
were  William  of  Arundel  the  husband  of  Queen  Adeliza,  Re- 
ginald of  Cornwall  the  king's  uncle,  and  Hamelin  of  Warenne 
the  king's  brother ;  so  too  were  Strongbow  the  conqueror  of 
Ireland,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Northamp- 
ton, but  these  earls  were  by  no  means  a  match  in  power  or 
position  for  those  of  Chester,  Leicester,  and  Derby  ^.     The  earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  cousin,  tried  to  avoid  taking  part  in 
the  struggle.     All  the  bishops  on  both  sides  the  water  were 
feiithful,  except  Arnulf  of  Lisieux  and  Hugh  of  Durham,  who 
Proceedings  tried  to  temporise'.     Two  of  the  faithful  earls,  those  of  Essex 
justiciar       and  Arundel,  were  with  the  king  in  France ;  and  the  defence 
mi  1 73.        q£  ^YiQ  country  fell  chiefly  on  the  justiciar,  who,  on  hearing 
that  the  war  had  broken  out  in  Normandy,  determined  to  strike 
the  first  blow.     In  July,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  ComwaH 
he  besieged  Leicester,  where  the  ofiicers  of  the  earl  had  set 
up  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  burned  the  town,  but  fidled 

^  Benedict,  i.  51.* 

^  The  list  of  the  king's  supporters  is  given  in  one  of  the  MSS.  ef 
Benedict  (vol.  i.  p.  51). 
^  Jord.  Fantosme,  pp.  a6,  *i^. 
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to  take  the  castle.  Leaving  a  force  to  continue  the  siege,  the  War  in  the 
justiciar,  this  time  in  company  with  Humfrey  Bohun  the  con- 
stable, advanced  on  Berwick,  where  they  were  detained  until 
September,  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  with  his  wife  and  a 
large  force  of  Flemings  landed  in  Norfolk,. and  was  welcomed 
by  Huffh  Biffod.     On  this  news  the  justiciar  hastened  south-  Capture  of 

•^  °  °     ,  .   ,  •'  the  earl  of 

wards  and,  having  been  joined  by  the  earls  of  Cornwall  and  Leicester. 
Arundel,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  earl  and  countess  at 
Fomham,  where  more  than  10,000  of  the  Flemish  mercenaries 
were  slain.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  now 
had  in  his  own  hands  the  two  of  his  enemies  who  were  most 
dangerous  to  him  ^. 

The  contest  however  was  not  over.     Early  in  1174  the  king  Invasion  of 
of  Scots  invaded  Northumberland,  sent  his  brother  David  to  1174. 
the  relief  of  Leicester,  and  reduced  the  border  fortresses  one 
by  one  to  surrender.     Koger  de  Mowbray  who  held  the  castles 
of  Thirsk,  Malessart,  and  Axholm,  and  the  earl  of  Ferrers  who 
had  fortified  Tutbury  and  Dufl&eld,  co-operated  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester's  knights  and  with  Hugh  Bigod,  who  was  ravaging  Conduct  of 
his  own  county  with  another  Flemish  army.      Norwich  and 
Nottingham  were  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  Northampton,  in 
spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  townsmen,  was  plundered^. 
The  justiciar  was  detained  in  middle  England,  apparently  un- 
certain against  which  of  the  enemies  he  should  march  first', 
and  employed  himself  in  besieging  Huntingdon :  he  could  not 
leave  the  country  unsettled  behind   him;    the   king  of  Scots 
might  be  in  Northumberland,  but  the  younger  Henry  and  Philip  Threatened 
of  Flanders  with  a  great  fleet  were  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  at  fh)m 
Graveliues ;  the  king  had  his  hands  full  in  Poictou ;  the  count 
of  Bar  had  landed  with  mercenaries  at  Hartlepool,  and  it  was 
uncertain  which   side  the  great   Hugh   de   Puiset,   bishop   of 
Durham  and  the  most  magnificent   lord   of  the  whole  north 
country,  was  about  to  take  *. 

In  this  great  emergency  the  victory  of  the  royal  party  was 

^  Benedict,  i.  58-62  ;  Jordan  Fantosme,  pp.  45-50. 

*  J.  Fantosme,  pp.  53  sq.  *  IbiOi.  '^^.  -^J^,  \o. 

*  Benedict,  J.  64,  6^, 
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Fideiityof  secured  by  the  fidelity  of  the  people.  The  barons  of  Yorkshire 
shiremen.  and  the  whole  force  of  the  county  rallied  round  the  sheriff, 
Robert  Stuteville ;  Archbishop  Roger  sent  his  vassals  under  his 
constable,  Robert  de  Thilli;  Ranulf  Glanvill,  William  de  Vescy, 
Capture  of  and  Bernard  of  Balliol  brought  up  their  knights;  and  the 
Scots.  assembled  army  overtook  King  William  at  Alnwick,  took  him 

by  surprise,  and  captured  him  with  the  leading  men   of  his 
Prowess  of    court.     In  Lincolnshire,  Geoffrey,  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
ei^t  of  °^*  bishop-elect  of  Lincoln,  collected  the  army  of  the  shire  and  took 
^"^  "*       Axholm ;  he  then  marched  into  Yorkshire,  where,  his  force  in- 
creasing as  he  proceeded,  he  captured  the  other  castles  of  the 
Arrival  of     Mowbrays^.     In  the  meantime  the  king  himself  had  arrived. 
Aug.  7, 1174.  Immediately  on  landing  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  day  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  cap- 
tured :  at  the  head  of  his  Brabau^ons  he  hastened  to  London, 
and  thence   to   Huntingdon,   which   surrendered  immediately. 
From  Huntingdon  he  moved  against  Hugh  Bigod,  in  whom  now 
Submission  the  rebellion  centred.     The  veteran  conspirator  saw  that  the 
'  contest  was  hopeless ;  without  a  battle  he  made  his  submission 
to  the  king  at  Seleham,  and  surrendered  his  castles  :  a  week 
after  the  bishop  of  Durham  arrived,  and  by  a  like  submiBsion 
and  surrender  obtained  permission  for  his  nephew,   the  count 
of  Bar,  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  his  forces :  the  same  day 
the  constables  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,   Roger  Mowbray  and 
the  Earl  Ferrers,  surrendered  their  fortresses,  and  the  struggle 
was  over  in  England.     The  king  returned  hastily   to  relieve 
Rouen  which  his  son  was  besieging,  but  his  short  stay  had  been 
enough  to  prove  that  the  opportunity  of  his  enemies  was  over. 

Peace,  Peace  was  made  in  September  ^. 

Sept.  30.  .  ^      , 

The  importance  of  this  struggle,  the  last  which  the  feudal 
baronage  undertook  in  arms  against  the  royal  power,  may 
excuse  some  amount  of  detail^.  The  result  in  France  may 
testify  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Henry  :  the  result  in  England 

*  Benedict,  i.  65-69.  *  Ibid.  72-79. 

'  *  Seignurs,  en  la  meie  fei,  merveille  est  mult  grant 
Pur  quei  11  suen  demeine  le  vunt  si  demenant, 
Le  plus  honurable  e  le  plus  conquerant 
Que  fust  en  nul^e  \>eiTQ  l|^^n&\<^  \i«c&'^<c^^^asl\) 
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testifies  chiefly  to  the  constitutional  hold  which  he  had  obtained  The  result  ol 

1      /NT        1  T  1  *^®  struggle 

on  the  body  of  the  nation,  on  the  Church,  and  on  the  newer,  lefes  to  be 

thoroughly  Norman,  portion  of  the  baronage.  The  great  earls  chiefly  to 
had  indeed  conducted  their  revolt  as  if  they  had  never  intended  nessofthe' 
to  be  successful.  They  had  had  no  settled  plan,  no  watchword,  people, 
no  cry  by  which  they  could  attract  the  people.  Tliey  trod  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  rebel  earls  under  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I,  and  they  shared  in  their  evil  fortune,  more  happy  than 
they  in  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  more  politic  and  more 
merciful  conqueror.  The  bishops  had  stood  firmly  on  the  king's 
side,  with  the  exception  of  Hugh  de  Puiset,  whose  temporising 
policy  bad  redounded  to  his  own  confusion.  The  free  men  of 
town  and  country  had  been  faithful  at  a  great  cost.  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  and  Northampton  had  paid  dearly  for  their  fidelity, 
for  the  earls,  where  they  had  the  power,  burned  and  ravaged 
the  towns  with  twofold  satisfaction.  The  shires  had  contributed 
their  force  willingly,  and  had  done  good  work.  The  baronage 
which  had  sprung  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  from 
the  families  promoted  and  enriched  by  Henry  I,  which  in  many 
cases  were  free  from  the  influence  of  Norman  connexion, — pos- 
sessing no  Norman  lands,  and  unaffected  by  Norman  preposses- 
sions, which  was  learning  the  benefit  of  law  and  social  security, 
and  being  amalgamated  day  by  day  in  sympathy  and  hopes  with 
the  bulk  of  the  English  people, — the  baronage  too  had  shown 
both  faith  and  gratitude.  The  administration  itself,  the  justiciar 
and  his  subordinates,  had  proved  equal  to  the  strain  :  there  was 
no  treason  among  the  ministers ;  and  if  they  had  shown  some 
symptoms  of  weakness,  it  was  owing  to  the  sudden  and  be- 
wildering character  of  the  revolt. 

Henry's  victory  was  so  complete  that  he  could  afford  to  be  Henry's 
generous  ^ ;   he  saw  that  his   true  policy  was  not  to  revenge 
himself  by  executions  and  confiscations,  but,  whilst  he  turned 

Fors  sulement  li  reis  Charle,  ki  poest^  fud  grant 
Par  les  dudze  cumpaignuns  Olivier  e  Rodlant.* 

JOBDAN  FaNTOSME,  p.  6. 

^  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  c.  2  :  '  Contra  numerosam  hostium  multitu- 
dinem  solius  Divinae  gratiae  magnitudo  subvenit,  et  quasi  pugnante  pro 
86  Domino,  sic  in  brevi  pene  rebelles  omnes  obtinuit  xjA.  Vsii^fe  VsxNKsm^ 
quain  prius,  ex  eo  quo  infinuari  debuit,  con&rmaxetMX  m  xe^o 
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Politic         his  enemies  into  friends  by  his  mercy,  to  disarm  them  effec- 

cl6II16IlCV 

tually.  He  kept  a  tight  hand  on  their  castles,  many  of  which 
he  dismantled  ^ ;  he  probably  exacted  considerable  sums  by  way 
of  ransom ;  but  he  shed  no  blood  and  seized  no  inheritances. 

145.  He  took  further  advantage  of  his  practical  supremacy 
in  the  country  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  organisation  which  he 
had  begun ;  and  one  result  of  the  rebellion  was  his  more  con- 
Henry  stays  tinuous  residence  in  England.     After  his  return  from  France 

in  England     ,  , 

during  1 1 75  in  1 1 75  he  stayed  two  whole  years  in  the  country;  holding 
constant  councils  and  enforcing  fresh  measures  of  consolidation. 
He  had  now  filled  up  the  episcopal  sees  that  had  been  vacant 
since  the  Becket  quarrel;  Richard  of  Ilchester  and  John  of 
Oxford  had  become  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Norwich :  the 
chancellorship,  which  had  long  been  in  abeyance  or  in  com- 
mission, was  given  to  Ralph  de  Warneville,  treasurer  of  York, 
who  lived  in  Normandy  and  discharged  his  duties  by  means 
of  a  vice-chancellor,  Walter  of  Coutances^.  The  reality  of  the 
king's  reconciliation  with  the  Church  was  exhibited  by  his 
attendance  with  his  son  at  an  ecclesiastical  council  held  by 
the  new  archbishop,  Richard  of  Dover,  at  Westminster,  the 
week  after  his  arrival,  in  May  11 75.  That  Whitsuntide  he 
held  his  royal  court  at  Reading^,  where  he  compelled  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and  showed  his 
consciousness  of  his  own  strength  by  severely  enforcing  the 
forest- law  against  the  barons.  After  a  conference  with  the  Welsh 
princes  at  Gloucester*,  in  which  he  forced  them  and  the  border 

.  .  .  Tarn  enormia  sceleris  incentoribus '  inaudita  pepercit  misericordia,  ut 
eorum  pauci  rerum  suarum,  nulli  vero  status  sui  vel  corporum  dispendis 
sustinerent.' 

^  Will.  Newb.  ii.  c.  38.  The  series  of  measures  touching  the  castle* 
runs  over  several  years.  Orders  were  given  for  dismantling  them  imme- 
diately after  the  war;  R.  Diceto,  c.  585  ;  these  were  carried  out  in  11 76; 
Bened.  i.  121,  124,  126  (see  below,  pp.  484,  485):  on  the  restoration 
of  the  earls  in  1 177  their  castles  were  still  retained  in  the  kiog^s 
hands  (Bened.  i.  134,  135).  The  same  year  all  the  royal  castles  in  & 
north  changed  their  officers  (Bened.  i.  160),  and  shortly  after  (ibid.  i. 
178)  the  council  advised  the  king  to  keep  in  hand  those  of  the  bisbop 
of  Durham. 

^  R.  Die.  c.  567.    B.e  "^eVOi  \^  ^^^  'S-'^'^'V' ,  ^\v«tk>  >iJckfc  ^x^  ^ave  it  to  his  sod 

Geoflfrey.  . 

»  'Curiam  etfeatMmTegvvrai:    ^eTieA.\.^\,'>.'i. 
*  •  Magnum  tenuerunt  conci^xxm  «^^^eL  C^\o^x^^^^x^s«s..    ^^W^x.  ^-i. 
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3arons  to  swear  peace,  he  held  a  great  council  at  Woodstock  \  C!ouncas  of 
^here  he  filled  up  the  vacant  abbacies,  and  issued  an  edict  by 
iirhich  the  persons  who  had  been  lately  in  arms  against  him  S^^^i^ 
«rere  forbidden  to  come  to  court  without  a  summons ;  no  one 
was  to  remain  at  the  court  between  sunset  and  sunrise  without 
permission ;  and  no  one  on  this  side  the  Severn  was  to  wear 
irms  as  a  part  of  his  ordinary  habit ;  men  had  gone  about  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  sharp  knives  too  long  ^.     Thence  he  went  at  Lichfield, 
bo  Lichfield,  where  he  hanged  four  knights  for  the  murder  of 
ft  forester  :  thence  to  Nottingham,  where  he  held  a  great  visita-  at  Notting- 
tion  of  the  forests,  and,  notwithstanding  the  expostulation  of 
the  justiciar,  exacted  large  sums  as  fines  for  the  waste  of  the 
vert  and  venison,  which  he  had  himself  during  the  war  autho- 
rised his  supporters  to  destroy^.     This  conduct,  which  was  in 
itself  unjustifiable,  was  probably  provoked  by  the  extravagance 
with  which  the  permission  had  been  used.     He  next  went  to  at  York. 
Tork,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Scots  and  the  homage 
promised  by  the  king  at  the  peace  of  Falaise.     In  October  he  at  Windsor, 
held  a  great  council  at  Windsor  *,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Connaught.     Immediately  after  Christmas  he  called  ^"^j^  °' 
a  great   council   at   Northampton,  in  which   he   renewed   and  hampton. 
amplified  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  ^. 
The  state  of  the  kingdom  since  the  death  of  Becket  had  been  internal 

ftflnriiTii  s  * 

80  unsettled,  that   the   measures  which  the   inquest  into   the  tration. 
Conduct  of  the  sherifis  was  intended  to  promote   must  neces- 
sarily have  been  suspended  :   but  the  administration  had  not 
for  one  moment  been  disturbed  in  its  ordinary  course.     The  Taxes  of 
king  had  exacted  the  scutage  for  the  Irish  expedition  in  1172,  1173. 
^  in  1173  six  detachments  of  Exchequer  officers  had  taken 
stallage  throughout  the* country,  and  held  courts  of  justice  at 

*  *  Magnum  coram  praedictis  regibus  celebravenmt  [episcopi]  concilium.' 
^ned.  i.  93. 

'  Ibid. :  *  In  ipso  autem  concilio  praecepit  rex  publico  edicto/  &c. 
'  Ibid.  p.  94. 

*  Ibid.  p.  10 1 :  'Congre^atis  apud  Windesbovers  .  . .  arcbiepiscopo  Can-? 
*^en8i  et  episcopis  Angliae  et  comitibus  et  baronibus  terrae  suae.* 

* '  Magnum  concilium  de  statutis  regni.'     Bened.  1.  107.     '  Coram.  «^\- 
^*opi8,  comitibua,  baronibus,  miJit/bus  et  aliis  homimbua  ama*     R.TiV^i^^^ 
^588. 

I  i  2 
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Visitation  the  same  time  ^.  The  next  year,  a  year  of  war,  left  no  time  for 
judicial  business,  but  in  11 75  the  shires  were  visited  by  justices 
again.  Each  year's  account  presents  a  different  arrangement  of 
circuits  or  a  different  staff  of  judges.  The  Assize  of  Northampton 
placed  this  jurisdiction  on  a  more  permanent  footing. 

Assize  of  The  Assize  of  Northampton  was  issued  in  January,  1176*, 

iiampton.  and  formed,  like  that  of  Clarendon,  a  body  of  instructions  for 
the  itinerant  justices.  It  contains  thirteen  articles,  many  of  them 
marked  by  a  severity  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the 
character  of  the  earlier  document,  but  which  was  no  doubt 
called  for  by  the  condition  in  which  the  country  had  been  left 

New  in-        by  the  late  war.     The  punishment  of  felons  is  made  more  cruel 

structions  of  .  t  i  •  /. 

the  itinerant  than  before :   strmffent  measures  are  directed  ai]^ainst  fuffitives 
justices.  '  o  to  & 

and  outlaws,  and  the  manner  of  presenting  the  report  of  the 
inquest  is  defined  in  nearly  the  same  language.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  commission  of  11 70  is  traceable  ;  the  sheriffs  are 
not  now  associated  with  the  justices  as  the  persons  to  whom  the 
report  is  to  be  made,  and  a  particular  inquiry  is  ordered  into 

Political  the  receipts  of  the  king's  bailiffs.  Other  articles  have  special 
reference  to  the  recent  rebellion ;  every  man,  be  he  earl,  baron, 
knight,  freeholder,  or  villein,  is  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  or  to 
be  arrested  as  the  king's  enemy;  the  castles,  the  destruction 
of  which  had  been  ordered,  are  to  be  really  destroyed;  and 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  king  as  to  the  performance  of  the 

Civil  juris-  duty  of  castle-guard  by  those  who  are  liable  to  it.  Nor  was 
the  visitation  confined  to  criminal  jurisdiction ;  the  judges  were 
to  take  recognitions  of  novel  disseisin,  and  to  hear  every  sort 
of  plea  that  was  cognisable  under  royal  writ  touching  fiefs  of 
half  a  knight's  fee  or  less.  In  their  fiscal  capacity  they  were  to 
examine  into  the  escheats,  wardships,  crown  lands,  and  churches. 
The  fourth  article  directs  that,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  free- 
holder, the  rights  of  his  family,  his  will  and  his  debts,  are  to  be 
provided  for  before  the  relief  is  paid  to  his  lord  :  and  that  ques- 
tions arising  as  to  the  nature  of  his  tenure  are  to  be  decided  bv 
a  recognition  of  twelve  men.     This  clause  is  probably  the  text 

^  Pipe  Rolls  of  the  aevexaX  yeai^  \  Msvdox.,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  84  sq. 
^  Bened.  i.  107  sq.  *,  B-ovedeiv,  Si.  ^9  ^«\..  *,  ^\^vi\.^\\as\«t^^^'^,  \^^  sq. 
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of  the  law  on  which  the  assize  of  Mort  d^anceater  as  a  part  of  Division  of 
the  regular  process  was  founded.  The  execution  of  the  assize  into  six 
of  Northampton  was  committed  to  six  detachments,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  judges  ^ ;  to  each  detachment  a  cluster  of  coun- 
ties or  circuit  was  assigned :  of  the  eighteen  judges,  eight  were 
barons  acting  as  sheriffs  at  the  time,  and  in  most  cases  one  of 
the  three  was  sheriff  of  one  of  the  counties  in  his  circuit.  The 
lists  of  sheriffs  show  a  considerable  change  of  officials  in  the 
year  following  the  assize,  with  the  marked  result  of  throwing 
the  sheriffdom  more  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  court. 

The  years  11 76  and  1177  were  occupied  with  constant  coun-  Councils  of 
cils,  in  which  all  sorts  of  business  were  transacted  :  the  disputes  1177. 
between  the  two  archbishops  furnished  occupation  for  more 
than  one  ^ ;  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  with  the  king 
of  Sicily  was  considered  in  another  ^ ;  in  a  great  council  at 
Winchester,  on  Michaelmas-day,  11 76,  the  king  took  all  the 
castles  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  not  even  sparing  those 
of  the  faithful  Richard  de  Lucy*;  and  in  a  court  held  at 
Westminster,  November  1 2  ^  he  received  the  ambassadors  of 
both  emperors,  and  several  minor  princes.  In  1177,  as  in  11 76, 
Northampton  was  the  place  chosen  for  the  January  council  * ; 
in  a  court  held  in  February  at  Winchester,  the  king  directed  Inquest  into 

I'eceints 

a  new  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  the  royal  bailiffs,  and  issued 
summonses  for  a  general  feudal  levy  "^ ;  at  the  beginning  of  Lent 

^  The  names  of  the  judges  are  given  in  the  Chronicle  of  Benedict, 
i.  107,  108. 

^  There  was  a  council  of  clergy,  March  14,  at  Westminster  to  meet  the 
Koman  legate;  there  the  two  archbishops  quarrelled;  on  the  15th  of 
August  a  council  of  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  met  to  settle  the  strife ; 
Bened.  i.  112,  Ii8. 

^  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  ambassadors  Henry  called  together  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  earld,  and  sapientiores  of  the  kingdom  on  the  25th  of 
May ;  the  subject  was  discussed  and  '  habito  tractatu  communi '  the  pro- 
posal was  accepted.    R.  Diceto,  c.  590  ;  Bened.  i.  116. 

*  Bened.  i.  124;  R.  Diceto,  c.  594. 

*  R.  Diceto,  c.  595. 

*  *  Magnum  celebravit  concilium  cum  episcopis,  comitibns  et  baronibus 
suis.'     Bened.  i.  132. 

■^  The  sheriffs  were  to  report  at  the  Easter  Exchequer :  *  Praeterea  ibidem 
per  consilia  familiarium  suorum  mandavit  omnibus  comitibus  et  baroi:db\\.^ 
et  militibus  regni  qui  de  eo  in  capite  tenebaivt,  (\vio^  otcoda  oocafistfscifc^ 
remota  essent  bene  pai^ati  equis  et  armis  apud  XtOiidoim:&  m  QCi\»;srs&  OvasissL 
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Spanish        a  great  assembly  was  held  in  London,  in  which  Henry  arbitrated 
XI 77.  between  the  kings  of  Castille  and  Navarre  with  the  advice  of 

his  court  ^ ;  in  May,  the  king  held  a  council  at  Geddington  to 
treat  *  of  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  realm,'  and  another  at 
Oxford  to  witness  the  nomination  of  John  as  king  of  Ireland, 
and  the  partition  of  that  country  among  the  barons  who  had 
Feudal  levy  joined  in  the  adventure  of  the  conquest  '^,     The  next  month  at 

fi)r  an  6x>  * 

pedition  Winchester  all  the  tenants-in-chief  were  called  together  to  hear 
the  king's  purpose  of  going  to  Normandy,  and  to  prepare  to 
accompany  him^.  A  great  expedition  was  contemplated,  but 
the  necessity  for  war  was  averted  for  the  time,  and  the  forces 
returned  home,  spared  from  the  danger  of  affording  a  precedent 
for  foreign  service  in  time  to  come.  But  although  the  army 
was  not  needed  in  Normandy  the  king's  presence  was  indis- 

Henry  pensable,  and  in  August  he  left  England  for  a  year ;    during 

which  the  country  enjoyed  profound  quiet. 

He  returns  He  returned  in  the  following  July,  and,  as  usual,  signalised 
his  presence  by  some  energetic  reforms.  This  time  his  zeal 
took  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  the  Curia  Regis.  He  had  heard 
that  the  measures  of  the  justices  had  been  oppressive,  that 
their  number  was  far  too  great:  eighteen  judges  are  said  by 
the  chronicler  to  have  been  acting  at  once  :  possibly  the  eighteen 

His  changes  who  had  gone  on  circuit  in  1176.    Without  actually  dismissing 

Regis.  ^"^  these,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  chose  five  of  his 
own  immediate  servants,  two  clerks  and  three  laymen,  before 
whom  he  ordered  all  the  complaints  of  his  people  to  be  brought, 

Paschae  secuturi  eum  inde  in  Normanniam  et  moraturi  secum  per  nnum 
annum  in  partibus  transmarinis  ad  custamentum  eorum.*     Bened.  i.  138. 

*  *Mandayit  archiepiscoins,  episcopis,  comitibus  et  baronibus  totitu 
Angliae  quod  assent  ad  eum  apud  Lundonias  Dominica  proxiraa  post 
caput  jejunii ;  habiturus  enim  erat  illorum  consilia  de  quodani  judicio 
faciendo  inter  duos  reges  Hispaniae.*  Bened.  i.  139.  'Venerunt  tot 
abbates,  tot  decani,  tot  archidiaconi  quot  sub  nuraero  non  cadebant.  Vene- 
runt  etiam  illuc  comites  et  barones  regni  quorum  non  est  numerua.' 
Ibid.  145.  *Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  et  episcopi  Angliae  qui  aderant 
et  comites  et  barones  regni  .  .  .  adjudicaverunt.*  Ibid.  151. 

^  Bened.  i.  160,  162. 

'  *  Venerunt  etiam  illuc  ad  eum  comites  et  barones  et  milites  regni  siii 
per  summonitionem  suam.  .  .  Congregatis  itaque  omnibus  in  urbe  "Win- 
toniae  rex  per  consilium  eorum  transfretationem  suam  distulit.*  Bened. 
i.  178.  The  king  himself  sailed  August  17 ;  Bened.  i.  190;  and  retamed 
July  15,  1178  ;  ibid.  207. 
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reserving  the  harder  cases  for  his  own  hearing  as  before,  and  The  germ  oi 
decided  with  the  counsel  of  the   wise  ^.     In  this  measure  is  BenchTMid 
traced  the  foundation  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a  sepa-  if  "he 
rate  committee  of  the  Curia  Regis ;  whilst  the  power  of  hearing   °^"^    ' 
appeals,  as  now  reserved  to  the  king,  marks  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  the  judicial  system  out  of  which  the 
equitable  and  appellate  jurisdictions  sprang.     The   immediate 
effect  of  this  measure  is  uncertain,  for  the  two  following  years 
produced  greater  changes,  both  personal  and  official. 

Soon  after  Easter,  1 1 7  9,  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  had  been  Bichard  de 
chief  justiciar  for  twenty-five  years,  and  who  had  been  faithful  uwJ^JT  ^ 
to  the  king  and  just  to  the  people  during  the  whole  time,  re- 
signed his  office  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lesnes,  which 
he  had  founded  ^.     Henry  took  advantage  of  the  event  to  re-  Newdivisioi 
model  the  provincial  administration  :  in  a  great  council  held  at  bution  of ' 
Windsor,  setting  aside  the  arrangement  of  six  circuits  so  lately  work, 
devised,   he  divided    England   into   four  districts.  East,  West, 
Midland,  and  North.    To  each  of  these  five  judges  were  assigned 
one  bishop,  one  or  two  chaplains  or  clerks,  and  three  or  four 
la3Tnen.     The  northern  circuit  had  no  bishop,  but  six  judges, 
one  of  whom  was  Ranulf  Glanvill.     Of  the  whole  body  only 
eight  had  been  before  employed   in  a  judicial  capacity :    and 
most  of  the  new  justices  are  traceable  as  succeeding  in  process 
of  time   to  sheriffdoms   and   other   high    office'.     The   report 
of  the    commission  was    made   to   the   king   in   August,   but 
tlie   accounts   appear  in   the  roll  of  1180.     Ralph  de  Diceto 
explains  the  measure  as  an  attempt  on  the  king's  part  to  use 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Norwich,  and  Ely  as  checks  on  the  Three 
lay  officials,  or  at  least  so  to  blend  lay  and  clerical  influences  in  among  the 
the  arrangement,  as  to  secure  equitable  treatment  for  the  liti- 
gants *.     The  expedient  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  successful : 
it  was  not  repeated ;   Ranulf  Glanvill,  the  great  lawyer,  was 
almost  immediately  after  appointed  to  the  place  which  Richard 

^  Bened.  i.  207.    See  below,  p.  601. 

^  Bened.  i.  238.  'Tunc  rex  congregatis  episcopis  et  comitibus  et  pro- 
ceribus  regni  .  .  .  coinmuni  eorum  concilio,  coram  rege  filio  suo  divisit  ua. 
quatuor  partes  Angliam.*     Ibid. 

3  Bened.  i.  238,  239.  *  "R.  ■D\Qfe\.o,  w,  ^^1  ^^- 
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de  Lucy  had  held  ^,  and  under  his  administration  the  king's  long 
and  varied  experiments  came  to  an  end.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  an  inventive  or  adaptative  genius 
for  legal  proceedings,  he  came  up  to  his  master's  ideal  of  a  good 

judge. 

146.  The  remaining  years  of  Henry  furnish  little  that  is 
of  constitutional  importance.  He  paid  during  the  time  four 
long  visits  ^  to  England,  and  on  each  occasion  left  the  impress 
of  his  presence.  In  1180  he  ordered  a  new  coinage,  the  second 
coinage  of  the  reign ;  for  the  promise  made  at  the  treaty  of 
Wallingford  had  been  redeemed  inII58^  In  1181  he  issued 
the  Assize  of  Arms,  by  which  he  directed  the  whole  of  the  firee- 
men  of  the  country  to  provide  themselves  with  armour  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  and  the  inquiry  by  oath  of  legal  juries 
to  determine  the  liability  of  each*.     The  same  year  he  made 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  215. 

^  The  dates  are  as  follows  : — In  April,  1 180,  the  king  went  to  Normandy ; 
he  returned  July  27,  1181.  He  left  a.gain  March  3,  1182;  returning 
June  10,  1184.  He  left  again  April  16,  1185,  and  returned  April  37, 
1 186.  Leaving  next  February  17,  1187,  he  returned  January  30,  1188. 
His  final  departure  from  England  took  place  July  10,  1188,  and  he  died 
July  6,  1 189. 

^  See  above,  p.  334.  The  offences  of  the  coiners  had  called  forth  some 
very  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  Henry  I,  who  by  his  charter  had 
promised  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  coinage.  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
(Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34)  mentions  the  depreciation  of  the  coin  as  an  act  of 
Stephen,  and  the  private  coinage  of  the  barons  was  one  of  the  pomts  noted 
by  William  of  Newburgh  at  the  same  period  (above,  p.  328).  BEemrT  kid 
very  early  taken  measures  to  restore  the  coin  to  its  due  weight,  and  kftd 
ordered  a  conamon  coinage  for  the  whole  country  to  be  struck,  which  alone 
was  to  be  taken  at  the  Exchequer  ;  Dialogus  i.  c.  3.  In  the  Pipe  BoO 
of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  are  some  notices  of  the  punishment  of 
fraudulent  money ers ;  but  the  first  mention  of  the  *  commutatio  monetee* 
is  in  1 158.  The  new  coinage  of  11 80  was  received  by  the  people  witii 
suspicion  (W.  Newb.  iii.  c.  5)  ;  but  the  severe  measures  against  liie 
money  ers  were  again  necessary.  An  assize  was  issued  by  which  the 
payment  of  the  old  coin  was  declared  unlawful  after  Martinmas,  and  the 
new  coinage,  struck  under  the  management  of  Philip  Aymar,  a  native  of 
Touraine,  was  thus  forced  into  circulation.  Unluckily  Philip  was  iwoA 
conniving  at  the  frauds  of  the  moneyers ;  the  minor  ofiEenden  wen 
punished,  but  he  was  pardoned,  and  escaped  to  France.  Ralph  Niger 
lays  the  blame  on  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  *  Bel^; 
himself  corrupted  by  Archbishop  Kichard,  he  suffered  the  coin  to  be 
corrupted,  and  nevertheless  hanged  the  corrupters  of  it ;'  Ralph  ^iger  (ed. 
Anstruther),  p.  168.  Cf.  R.  Diceto,  c.  611  ;  Gervase,  c.  1457;  Madox, 
Hist.  Exch.  189  sq.  •,  Beiied\c\i,  \\.  ^\%£.  ^^.  c\-civ. 

*  Benedict,  i.  27S  sq^.  { ia.oNedei\,  \v.  ^^\  \  ^^^^\»^3oaa»wR^^^,\t^i49. 
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his   son   Geoffrey   chancellor.      In   11 84   he   promulgated   the  Assize  of  the 
Assize  of  Woodstock,  a  code  of  forest  ordinances,  which  were  1184. 
very  stringent,  but  somewhat  less  inhuman  than  the  customs  of 
his  grandfather*.     In  11 86  he  filled  up  the  vacant  churches, 
objecting  in  a  significant  way  to  the  election  of  the  officers  of 
his  court  to  the  bishoprics,  and  thus  delaying  the  promotion 
of  Richard  the  Treasurer,  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  Herbert  the  Poor, 
and  other  rising  men  '^,     The  same  year  he  assembled  an  army  gcutage  of 
for  an  expedition  to  Galloway,  but  at  Carlisle  he  received  the  J^^^"^"^"^ 
homage  of  the  rebellious  lords,  and  returned  home,  taking  a 
scutage  of  his  barons  ^.     In  11 8  8,  after  the  shock  of  the  capture  gaiadin  1 
of  Jerusalem,   he   obtained   fi'om  a  great  national  council   at  1,88.^"^' 
Geddington*  a   promise  of  a  tithe  to  be  contributed  towards 
the  Crusade,  for  the  assessment  and    collection  of  which  his 
favourite  plan   of  inquest  by  jury  was  again  employed.     But 
although  these  acts  have  an  importance  of  their  own,  the  real 
interest  of  this  period  of  Henry's  life  lies  outside  of  England, 

*  Benedict,  i.  32.1,  324  ;  Hoveden,  ii.  243  ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  149-152. 
^  Benedict,  i.  346 :  *  Rex  . . .  electioni  de  illis  factae  consentire  noluit, 

respondens  illos  satis  divites  esse,  et  se  de   caetero   nunquam  daturum 
episcopatum  alicui  pro  amore,  vel  consanguinitate,  vel  consilio,  vel  prece, 
vel  pretio,  sed  illis  quos  elegerit  sibi  Dominus/ 
^  Benedict,  i.  348  ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  441. 

*  *  Convocatis  archiepiscopo  et  episcopis  et  comitibus'et  baronibus  regni.' 
Benedict,  ii.  33.  The  ordinance  is  in  Benedict,  ii.  30 ;  Hoveden,  ii.  335  ; 
Select  Charters,  pp.  152,  153.  The  councils  of  the  later  years  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  above  notes,  were  as  follows  : — 

In  1 184,  Ranulf  Glanvill  held  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  pope's 
demand  of  an  aid  from  the  clergy;  Bened.  i.  311.  The  king  returned 
to  England  on  the  loth  of  June,  and  held  a  council  with  the  bishops  and 
monks,  at  Reading,  Aug.  5  ;  at  Windsor,  Oct.  23  ;  and  at  London,  Dec.  2  : 
R.  Diceto,  c.  619. 

Tn  1 185,  the  king  held  a  council  of  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  barons 
on  the  17th  of  March,  at  Clerkenwell,  to  discuss  a  crusade  ;  Bened.  i.  336; 
R.  Diceto,  c.  626.  At  the  Easter  court  he  knighted  John,  and  gave 
the  county  of  Huntingdon  to  the  king  of  Scots.  On  April  16  he  went 
abroad. 

In  1 186,  having  returned  April  27,  he  met  the  bishops  and  clergy  at 
Eynsham,  May  25  ;  the  council,  which  was  held  for  the  election  of  bishops, 
sat  for  eight  days;  R.  Diceto,  631;  and  a  similar  assembly  was  held  at 
Marlborough,  Sept.  14.  At  Christmas,  at  Guildford,  a  very  solemn  court 
was  held,  and  the  grand-serjeanties  usual  at  the  coronations  were  per« 
formed ;  Bened.  ii.  3. 

In  1 187,  on  Feb.  17,  the  king  went  abroad  ;  he  returned  Jan.  50,  ii&S, 

In  1188,  on  Feb.  11,  ho  held  the  council  at  GedOan^^Ti  \  Q»TL^i^Ci^  V5?0a.^ 
July  he  went  abroad,  and  ne7er  returned. 
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War  in         in  his  Contest  with  his  disobedient  sons  and   King  Philip  of 

Prance.  -rv.  i  ii-ni-ii 

France.      During   these  struggles  the  English  baronage,  as  a 
rule,  was  faithful  :*  but  had  the  great  earls   even  wished   to 
renew  their  pretensions,  they  were  too  tightly  bound  by  the 
Changes       royal  policy  of  precaution  or  by  personal  gratitude.      Hugh 
earls.  Bigod  had  closed  his  uneasy  career  in  1 1 7  7  :  the  earl  of  Chester 

had  been  restored  to  the  royal  favour  and  made  useful  in 
Ireland  the  same  year;  he  died  in  ii8i :  the  earl  of  Leicester 
had  recovered  his  estates,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles, 
in  1 1 77,  and  continued  faithful;  although,  when  the  young 
king  rebelled  in  1183,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  imprison 
him  as  well  as  his  wife^,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief:  and 
the  same  precaution  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  others :  Roger  Mowbray  went  on  crusade  in 
1186. 
Bebeiiion  of  There  is  no  trace  of  any  sympathy  felt  in  England  for  the 
sons  in  1183.  revolt  of  the  king's  sons  in  11 83;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
such  feeling,  the  short  duration  of  the  struggle,  which  closed 
at  the  death  of  the  young  king  in  June,  would  have  prevented 
its  manifestation :  but  the  war  was  really  confined  to  the 
Poictevin  provinces.  The  rebellious  son,  on  whom  much  empty 
sentiment  has  been  wasted,  was  a  showy  and  ambitious  man, 
possessed  of  popular  accomplishments,  and  professing  sympathy 
with  the  baronial  party  which  his  father  was  constantly  em- 
Character  of  ployed  in  repressing  ^.  He  had  some  gifts  that  his  father 
Henry.  wanted,  or  did  not  take  the  pains  to  exhibit;  and  either  bj 
these,  or  as  a  result  of  his  father's  unpopularity,  won  from 
the  annalists  of  the  time  the  character  of  a  popular  favourite. 
His  conduct  however  was  that  of  an  unprincipled,  ungrate- 
ful  son,   a   faithless   brother,    and   a   contemptible   politician; 

^  Bened.  i.  294.  The  importance  of  the  countess,  who  is  ahnost  alwajs 
mentioned  as  present  where  her  husband  was,  is  worth  notice.  She  was 
Petronilla,  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Grantmesnil.  The  earl's  mother 
was  daughter  of  Balph  Guader,  by  the  daughter  of  William  Fitz-Osbem : 
he  and  his  wife  thus  represented  three  families  which  attributed  their 
downfall  to  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons. 

^  This  appears  especially  in  Aquitaine,  where  he  was  regarded  m  a 
martyr,  and  where  it  was  said  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 
Bee  the  extracts  from  the  eenxioii  of  Thomas  AgneUus,  in  Hoveden,  ii 
pre£  p.  Ivii. 
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« 

he  was  in  fact  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  of 
his  mother,  or  of  the  feudal  party  in  England,  Normandy, 
and  Aquitaine. 

The  contest  with  Eichard,  which  occupied  the  last  year  of  ^"ietn^c 
the  king's   life,   was  watched   by  the   English  with  even  less  during  the 
anxiety;  for  they  had  little  fear  of  the  issue,  and  knew  very  troubles, 
little  about  Richard.     The  sudden,  profound,  and  fatal  discomfi- 
ture of  the  king  took  the  nation,  as  it  took  the  whole  western 
world,  by  surprise  *. 

The  internal  administration  of  these  years  was  regular  and  Judicial  ai 

,      .  .  ,  financial 

peaceful.  Year  after  year  the  judicial  and  financial  officers  progress, 
make  their  circuits  and  produce  their  accounts :  both  judicial 
and  financial  receipts  accumulate;  and  the  gross  income  of 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  reached  the  sum  of  £48,000^.  Ranulf 
Glanvill  also  during  this  time  drew  up  or  superintended  the 
composition  of  the  Liber  de  Legibus  Angliae,  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  Curia  Regis  in  its  earliest  form  depends  : 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  belongs  the  Dialogus  de  Scacca/rio 
of  Richard  Fitz-NeaP,  and  the  recension  of  the  English  laws 
which  also  is  ascribed  to  Glanvill*.  It  is  possible  that  all 
three  works'^  were  drawn  up  at  the  king's  command,  to  put 
on  record  the  methods  of  proceeding  which  had  depended  too 
much  hitherto  on  oral  and  hereditary  tradition. 

Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  11 89,  having  to  the  last  Henry's 
week  of  his  life  refused  to  allow  to  Richard  the  recognition 
of  the  barons  as  his  successor,  and  possibly,  in  his  irritable  and 
exhausted  condition,  nursing  some  idea  of  disposing  of  his  king- 
dom, as  the  Conqueror  had  done,  in  favour  of  his  younger  son  ®. 

^  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  lix-lxxii. 

^  Pipe  Roll  of  the  ist  of  Richard  I,  i.  e.  the  year  ending  at  Michaeknas, 
1189  ;  a  month  after  Richard's  coronation. 

^  It  was  begun  in  1176,  but  contains  notices  of  events  as  late  as  1 178. 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  218  sq. 

^  The  Dialogus  is  dedicated  to  the  king :  *  Rex  illustris,  mundanorum 
principum  maxime.*     Praef.  :  Select  Charters,  p.  161. 

®  The  story  of  Giraldus  (De  Inst.  Pr.  lib.  iii.  c.  2),  that  he  intended  to 
annul  his  marriage  with  Meaner  and  exclude  all  her  children  from  the 
succession,  is  no  doubt  a  fabrication  :  the  same  writer  attributes  to  Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey  the  thought  of  surviving  his  brothers,  and  putting  m  ^ 
claim  to  the  throne  notwithstanding  his  illegltimsycy.  (^  .Qs^iNSn.^,  ks^%. 
Sac.  ii.  383.) 
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The   discovery    of  John's    treachery   rendered    this    of  course 
impossible,  and  that  discovery  broke  his  heart. 
Summary  of       147.    The    examination   of  the    administrative    measures  of 
reign.  Henry  in  the  order  of  their  adoption,  is  necessary   to   enable 

us  to  realise  at  once  the  development  of  his  policy,  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  compelled  it.  Nor,  although  in  the 
investigation  much  detail  is  needed  which  at  first  sight  seems 
irrelevant  to  the  later  or  to  the  more  essential  history  of  the 
Constitution,  is  the  minute  inquiry  to  be  set  aside  as  superfluous. 
Henry  II  was,  it  is  true,  far  more  than  an  inventor  of  legal 
forms  or  of  the  machinery  of  taxation.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  politicians  of  his  time ;  a  man  of  such  wide  influence, 
great  estates,  and  numerous  connexions,  that  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  England  during  the  middle  ages  may  be 
traced  directly  and  distinctly  to  the  results  of  his  alliances  and 
His  great-     his  enmities.      He  was  regarded  by  the  Emperor   Frederick* 

ness  on  the  .  ...  .  . 

Continent,    by  the  kings  of  Spain  and   Sicily,  by  the  rising  republics  of 

Lombardy,  by  the  half-savage  dynasts  of  Norway,  and  by  the 

fainting  realm  of  Palestine  as  a  friend  and  patron  to  be  secured 

at  any  cost.     He  refused  the  crowns  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily; 

he  refused  to  recognise  the  antipope  at  a  moment  when  the 

whole  influence  of  the  papacy  was  being  employed  to  embarrass 

and  distress  him.     His  career  is  full  of  romantic  episodes,  and 

of  really  great  physical  exploits. 

^\  ^. .        Yet  the  consent  of  the  historians  of  the  time  makes  him, 

tinguished    £rgt  and  foremost,  a  legislator  and  administrator.    Ralph  Niger, 

latorwidad-his  enemy  ^,  tells  how  year  after  year  he  wore  out  men's  patience 

^  *Nactus  autem  regnum  Anglorum  servos,  spurios,  caligatos,  cabili, 
mensae,  regno  praefecit  et  ex  iis  quaestores,  praetores,  proconsules,  tri- 
bunos,  municipes,  forestarios  super  provincias  constituit :  illustres  igno- 
miniis  oneratos,  sed  caeteris  rebus  vacuos,  patrimoniis  omnino  privavit 
vel  subdole  portionibus  detractis  decrustando  sensim  adnihilavit.  Ex 
cubiculariis  et  aulae  nugatoribus  episcopos,  abbates,  factos  auctoritate 
propria  ad  officium  apparitorum  revocavit,  et  quein  praesulem  crearat  a 
praeside,  in  praesidatum  recreavit  ex  praesule. . . .  Nulli  infra  metas  forestae 
habitant!  in  lucis  propriis  aut  virgas  colligendi,  aut  sylvestria  et  invia  in 
agriculturam  agendi,  potestatem  concessit  sine  forestariis.  Legem  qnoqne 
de  forestis  inauditam  dedit,  qua  delicti  alieni  immunes  perpetuo  miile- 
tabuntur. . . .  lUustribus  uxores  dncere,  filias  nuptui  dare,  praeter  regis 
conscientiam  inbibv\it  et  trawsgreHKoreB  tano^uam  reos  laesae  majestatis 
punivit.    Haeredes  omiiivxm.  c^xxo^  «i.nm%  svjcvxa  «^\.\i\««.\.  ^\.  Qji\  %S.\sv«abigeiidft 
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with  his  annual  assizes ;  how  he  set  up  an  upstart  nobility ; 
how  he  abolished  the  ancient  laws,  set  aside  charters,  overthrew 
municipalities,  thirsted  for  gold,  overwhelmed  all  society  with 
his  scutages,  his  recognitions,  and  such  like.  Ralph  de  Diceto 
explains  how  necessary  a  constant  adaptation  and  readjustment 
of  means  was  to  secure  in  any  degree  the  pure  administration 
of  justice,  and  lauds  the  promptness  with  which  he  discarded 
unsatisfactory  measures  to  make  way  for  new  experiments*. 
William  of  New  burgh  ^  and  Peter  of  Blois  ^  praise  him  for  the 

Anglia  constanter  adsistebant,  cognates  quoque  suos  quasi  aspides  exosos 
habuit.  .. .  Nullo  quaestu  satiatus,  abolitis  legibus  antiquis,  singulis  annis 
novas  leges  quas  assisas  vocavit  edidit.  Danegeldum  avitum  innovavit. . . . 
Corruptus  a  Ricardo  archiepiscopo  monetam  corrumpi  perraisit,  comiptores 
tandem  suspendio  decedere  compellens.  Avibus  coeli,  piscibus  fluminum, 
bestiis  terrae  unmunitatem  dedit  et  sata  pauperum  loca  pascuae  fecit. 
Causam  fidei  laesae  et  advocationis  ecclesiarum  in  curia  decidi  constituit. 
Tributarius  exteris,  in  domesticos  praedo,  scutagiis,  recognitionibus  et 
variis  angariarum  alluvionibus  fere  onines  depress! t.  Omne  jus  poli  jure 
fori  demutavit.  Scripta  authentica  omnium  enervavit,  libei-tatibus  omnium 
insidians,  quasi  e  specula,  solotenus  egit  innoxiorum  municipia.  Filias 
raiserae  conditionis,  corruptas  et  oppressas,  copulans  clarissimis,  haeredes 
omnes  mechanicos  creavifc.  .  .  .  Haereditates  retinuit  aut  vendidit.  ...  In 
causis  differendis  cavillantissimus  ut  saepe  jus  venderet.*  R.  Niger  (ed. 
Anstruther),  pp.  167-169. 

^  *  Rex  pater  Anglorum  his  plurimum  quaerens  prodesse  qui  minimum 
possunt  .  .  .  de  communi  salute  magis  et  magis  sollicitus  .  .  .  intentissimus 
ad  justitiam  singulis  exhibendum  .  .  .  animum  a  proposito  non  immutans 
circa  personas  mutabiles  immutabilem  semper  saepe  mutavit  sententiam.' 
R.  Die.  c.  605  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  125. 

^  *Fuit  enim  in  illo  regni  fastigio  tuendae  et  fovendae  pacis  publicae 
studiosissimus,  in  portando  gladium  ad  vindictam  malefactorum.  . .  NuUum 
grave  regno  Anglorum  vel  terris  suis  transmarinis  onus  unquam  imposuit 
.  .  .  tributum  more  aliorum  principum  .  .  .  ecclesiis  .  .  .  nunquam  indixit.* 
W.  Newb.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  See  too  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  lib.  vi. 
c.  18. 

*  *Non  enim  sicut  alii  reges  in  palatio  suo  jacet,  sed  per  provincias 
currens  explorat  facta  omnium,  illos  potissimum  judicans  quos  constituit 
judices  aliorum.  Nemo  est  argutior  in  consiliis,  in  eloquio  torrentior. .  .  . 
Quoties  enim  potest  a  curis  et  soUicitudinibus  respirare,  secreta  se  occupat 
lectione  aut  in  cuneo  clericorum  aliquem  modum  quaestionis  laborat 
evolvere.  .  .  .  Apud  dominum  regem  Anglorum  quotidiana  ejus  schola  est, 
litteratissimorum  conversatiojugisetdiscussio  quaestionum.  .  .  .  Rex  noster 
pacificus,  victoriosus  in  bellis,  gloriosus  in  pace,  super  omnia  hujus  m\mdi 
desiderabilia  zelatur  et  procurat  pacem  populi  sui.  . .  .  Nullus  mansuetior 
est  afflictis,  nullus  affabilior  pauperibns,  nullus  importabilior  est  superbis ; 
quadam  enim  divinitatis  imagine  semper  studuit  opprimere  fastuosos,  op- 
presses erigere  et  adversus  superbiae  tumorem  continuas  persecutiones  et 
exitiaies  molestias  suscitare.  .  .'  Pet.  Bias.  Epp.  (ed.  Busaeus),  ei^.  4^. 
Gimldus  Cambrensis,  like  Ralph  Niger,  takea  the  op^o«v\ie  Vve^ii  \  '•^wev^ 
enim  et  ab  initio  et  usque  ad  finem  nubUitaUs  op^xeaaox,  yaa  ^^  \ssNfMN»5ss>, 
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?i8  politic    very  measures  that  Ralph  Niger  condemns :  his  exactions  were 

government.  . 

far  less  than  those  of  his  successors ;  he  was  most  careful  of  tiie 

public  peace;  he  bore  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doers, but  to  the  peace  of  the  good;  he  conserved  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  churches;    he  never  imposed   any  heavy 
tax  on  either  England  or  his  continental  estates,  or  grieved  the 
Church  with  undue  exactions :  his  legal  activity  was  especially 
meritorious  after  the  storm  of  anarchy  which  preceded.     In 
every   description   of  his  character   the  same    features   recur, 
whether  as  matters  of  laudation  or  of  abuse. 
Jowfarwas      The  question  already   asked  recurs,  How   many  of  the  ia- 
>riKinal        novating  expedients  of  his  policy  were  his  own  %     Some  parte 
of  it  bear  a  startling  resemblance  to  the  legislation  of  the  Frank 
emperors,  his  institution  of  scutage,  his  assize  of  arms,  his  inquest 
of  sheriffs,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  jury  which  he  developed 
and  adapted  to  so  many  different  sorts  of  business. — almost  all 
that  is  distinctive  of  his  genius  is  formed  upon  Karolingian 
models,  the  very  existence  of  which  within  the   circle  of  his 
studies  or  of  his  experience  we  are  at  a  loss  to   account  for. 
General        It  is  probable  that  international  studies  in  the  universities  had 

•evival  of  . 

egal study,   attained  already  an  important  place;    that  the  revived  study 
of  the  Roman  law  ^  had  invited  men  to  the  more  comprehensive 

fasque  nefasque  pro  coTnmodo  pensans'  (De  Inst.  Pr.  ii.  c.  3)  ;  *acer  in 
indomitos,  clemens  in  subactos,  durus  in  domesticos,  effusus  in  extraneos : 
largus  in  publico,  parens  in  private.  .  .  .  Auctor  pacis  diligentissimns  et 
observator  .  .  .  humilitatis  amator  et  superbiae  calcator  .  .  .  zelo  justitiae 
sed  non  ex  E^ientia  regni  sacerdotiique  jura  conjungens  vel  confondeos 
potius.  .  .*  (Ibid.  c.  29.) 

^  '  Magister  Vacarius  gente  Longobardus,  vir  honestus  et  juris  peritns, 
cum  leges  Komanas  anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  11 49  in  Anglia  dis- 
ci pulos  doceret,  et  multi  tarn  divites  quam  pauperes  ad  eum  diftcendi 
confluerent,  suggestione  pauperum  de  Codice  et  Digesta  excerptcis  novem 
libros  composuit  qui  sufficiunt  ad  omnes  legum  lites  quae  in  scholia  fre* 
quentari  solent  decidendas.  si  quis  eos  perfecte  noverit/  R.  de  Monte, 
A.D.  1 149. — *Tunc  leges  et  causidici  in  Angliam  primo  vocati  sunt  qaomm 
primus  erat  magister  Vacarius.  Hie  in  Oxenfordia  legem  docoit.*  6e^ 
vase,  c.  1665.  He  was  silenced  by  Stephen:  *Rex  quidam  Angliae 
Stepiianus  allatis  legibus  Italiae  in  Angliam  publico  edicto  prohibuit' 
Boger  Bacon,  Opus  Minus  (cited  by  Selden  in  his  notes  on  Fortescae, 
p.  39)  ;  *  tempore  regis  Stephani  a  regno  jussae  sunt  leges  Homanae  qoM 
in  Britanniam  domus  venerabilis  patris  Theobaldi  Britanniarum  primati^ 
asciverat ;  ne  quis  etiam  libros  retineret  edicto  regio  prohibitum  est  et 
Vacario  nostro  indict\im  aWe-ntlvvm;'  John  Salisb.  Polycr.  viii.  c.  as. 
GJaovill's  pre£Ebce  to  Mb^ooVl  on.  ^\ie  \a.'7?*  Sa  ^%\Xft^  SjKscv^jJaa  \\^sititot0f 
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examination  of  neighbouring  jurisprudence.  But  whilst  the  Roman  law 
Roman  law  met  with  a  cold  reception  in  England,  and  whilst  in  England, 
the  minutiae  of  feudal  legislation  as  it  was  then  growing  up 
gained  admission  only  at  a  later  period,  and  were  under  Henry 
repressed  rather  than  encouraged,  we  here  and  there  come  across 
glimpses  of  the  imperial  system  which  had  died  out  on  the 
soil  from  which  it  sprang.  The  illustration  of  this  phaeno- 
menon  will  come  in  its  own  place. 

148.  Richard  had  no  opposition  to  fear  in  any  of  his  father's  Accession  of 
dominions,  and  he  was  already  in  possession  of  his  mother's 
inheritance  ;  but  he  had  to  make  terms  with  Philip  his  late  ally, 
who  from  the  moment  of  his  succession  saw  in  him  only  his 
father's  son  and  his  own  hereditary  enemy.  In  England  the 
public  peace  was  maintained  by  the  queen,  who,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  justiciar,  put  forth  a  proclamation  in  her 
own  name  directing  the  release  of  prisoners  and  claiming  the 
allegiance  of  the  whole  nation  for  her  son^.  The  archbishop, 
who  had  been  in  France  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  was 
sent  home  to  prepare  for  the  coronation.     As  soon  as  Richard  He  is  in- 

vestied  as 

had  concluded  his  treaty  with  Philip,  and  received  investiture  duke,  and 

as  duke  of  Normandy,  he  crossed  over  to  England.     From  his  England. 

first  arrival  it  was  clear  that  his  mind  was  set  upon  the  Crusade, 

and  his  whole  policy  directed  to  the  providing  of  funds  and 

making  the  necessary  provision  for  the  kingdom  during  his  own 

absence.     He   began  by  seizing   his   father's   treasures,  which 

amounted  to  a  fabulous  sum  ^ :  he  called  Ranulf  Glanvill  to  a  Gto^^^ 

,  .  .  displaced. 

strict  account,  and  imprisoned  him  until  he  had  paid  a  heavy 
ransom'  and  resigned  the  justiciarship ;  he  disposed  in  marriage 

of  Justioian  ;  many  extracts  from  the  civil  and  canon  law  are  found  in 
the  so-called  Leges  Henrici  Primi ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  the  procedure  of  the  Roman  civil  law  had  become  well  known  by 
the  English  canonists,  although  its  influence  was  not  allowed  much  to 
affect  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom.  See  the  case  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  drawn  up  by  a  civilian,  in  Epistolae  Cantuarienses,  pp. 
520  sq. 

*  Bened.  ii.  74,  75. 

^  More  than  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Bened.  ii.  77  ;  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  marks,  Hoveden,  iii.  8  :  the  former  estimate  seems 
much  too  high  and  the  latter  too  low. 

^  R.  Devizes,  p.  7.    According  to  this  writer,  G\aaV\\\.  ^^iJA  ^  t^s^sksov  <^\ 
£15,000. 
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of  most  of  the   royal  wards,  and   in   a  magnificent  progress 
through   the   west   of  England  wiled  away   the    three   weeks 
which    intervened    between    his    landing   and    the    coronation. 
The  latter  event  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  September,  in  such 
splendour  and  minute  formality  as  to  form  a  precedent  for  all 
subsequent  ceremonies  of  the  sort.     But  although  every  detail 
of  the  ancient  rite  was  preserved  and  amplified, — ^the  crowning 
and  anointing,  the  solemn  oath  of  the  king  and  the   consequent 
homage  and  fealty  of  bishops  and  barons, — whilst  the  form  of 
election,  although  not  specially  mentioned  by  the  historians,  was 
no  doubt  performed ;  no  charter  of  liberties  was  issued,  as  had 
been  done  at  the  last  three  coronations.     Richard  was  frankly 
accepted  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  barons  as  his  father's 
heir ;  nor  was  there  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  ajiy  attempt 
made  by  any  one  in  the  kingdom,  except  John,  to  overthrow, 
either  in  name  or  in  substance,  his  royal  authority.      After  the 
coronation  he  continued  his  royal  progress,  visiting  the  most 
famous   English  sanctuaries.     On  the   i6th  of  September  he 
brought  together  a  great  council  at  Pipewell  in  Northampton- 
shire ^  where  he  gave  away  the  vacant  bishoprics,  appointed  a 
new  ministry,  and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
charters  of  confirmation.     Shortly  after  he  changed  the  sheriff 
in  almost  every  county^.     The  acquisition  of  treasure  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  object  of  these  measures  ;  for  although  the 
offices  were  transferred  to  different  holders,  the  same  persons 
remain   in  authority.     Richard  had  no  desire  to  disgrace  his 
father's  friends,  and  had  very  few  of  his  own  to   supply  their 
places.     He  stayed  two  months  longer  in  the  country,  and  after 
selling  to  the  Scots  their  freedom  from  the  obligation  which  his 
father  had  extorted,  left  for  Palestine  on  the  nth  of  December. 
Richard  was  not  at  this  period  of  his  life  an  accomplished 
politician.     He  had  two  distinct  objects  to  provide  for  before 
he  went — the  maintenance  of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
in  faithful  hands,  and  the  securing  of  his  brother  John  in  his 


^  Bened.  ii.  85. 

^  R.  Devizes,  p.  8  ;  Bened.  ii.  90. 
nation  of  GlanvVIl  at  t\i\a  \)om\*. 


The  latter  historian  places  the 
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reluctant  allegiance.     The  means  lie  took  for  these  ends  were 

inadequate.     John  was  indulged  with   a   considerable   ffiffc  ofHisprovi- 
^  .  ,     °  .        °  sionfor 

revenue  and  authority :  besides  the  great  Gloucester  inheritance  John, 
which  he  received  with  his  wife,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  so 
many  counties  and  royal  honours  as  seriously  to  impoverish  the 
crown  \  while  the  only  restraint  imposed  ^on  him  was  the 
retention  of  some  of  his  castles  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  an  oath  by  which  he  undertook  to  absent  himself  for 
three  years  from  England.  From  this  oath  John  was  released 
before  Eichard  left  France ;  but  his  ambition  was  further  tanta- 
lised by  the  recognition  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  as  heir  to  Eichard. 
The  king  seems  to  have  trusted  mainly  to  his  mother's  influence 
to  keep  his  brother  out  of  mischief     The  other  object  was  to  be 

provided  for  by  the  choice  of  ministers.     A  chancellor  the  king  The  new 

ministry, 
had  already  found  in  William  Longchamp,  a  clerk  of  Norman 

extraction,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  brother  Geoffrey, 
and  whom  he  promoted  at  Pipewell  to  the  see  of  Ely.     The 
justiciar  ship  was  bestowed  on  William  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex  William 
and  count  of  Aumale,  who  had  been  unswervingly  faithful  to 
Henry;  a  share  of  the  power,  probably  the  administration  of 
the  northern  counties,  being  reserved  for  Hugh  de  Puiset,  the 
aged  bishop  of  Durham.    The  arrangement  however  was  broken 
up  by  the  death  of  the  earl  soon  after  his  appointment,  and 
England    was    left   nominally   in    charge   of   Bishop    Hugh^,  j^Jtf® 
although  the  chancellor  and  several  of  the  justices  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  colleagues.    The  bishop  of  Durham  had  paid 
heavily  for  his  honours  :  he  had  bought  the  justiciarship  and 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland' ;  the  chancellor  too  had  paid 
for  the  chancery  £3,000*,  although  he  was  the  king's  most 

^  He  had  the  county  of  Mortain  in  Normandy,  the  honour  of  the  earldom 
of  Gloucester,  the  castles  and  honours  of  Marlborough,  Lancaster,  Ludgers- 
hall,  the  Peak,  and  Bolsover ;  the  town  and  honour  of  Nottingham,  and 
the  honours  of  Wallingford  and  Tickhill  without  the  castles  ;  the  counties 
of  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall.     See  Hoveden,  iii.  pref. 

p.  XXV. 

^  Bened.  ii.  loi. 

'  He  gave  2,000  marks  for  the  county;  and  for  the  justiciarship  a  large 
sum  which  is  described  in  Benedict  (ii.  91)  as  1,000  marks ;  but  Kichard 
of  Devizes  fixes  the  whole  sum  wrung  from  him  at  £10,000;  \».%» 

*  Eeginald  the  Lombard  had  bidden  £4,000.    'E..T>eV\Le'&,'^.<)i 
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trusted  friend.  Scarcely  however  had  E.ichard  left  England 
when  the  two  hishops  quarrelled  at  the  Exchequer.  Both  had 
recourse  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  and  in  March  a  new  appoint- 
ment was  made ;  William  Longchamp  hecame  chief  justiciar, 
and  to  Bishop  Hugh  the  jurisdiction  of  the  north  was  again 
entrusted  ^.  But  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  England  he  was 
arrested  hy  his  colleague,  no  doubt  under  the  king's  orders,  and 
kept  in  forced  retirement  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  chancellor 
was  maintained*. 

149.  Longchamp  was  now  both  justiciar  and  chancellor:  in 
the  June  following  he  was  made  papal  legate  ^,  and^  as  the  artjh- 
hishop  of  Canterbury  had  gone  on  crusade,  whilst  Geoflreyof 
York,  the  king's  half-brother,  was  unconsecrated  and  in  disgrace, 
he  was  supreme  in  both  Church  and  State.  He  took  full  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunities,  lived  in  pomp  and  luxury,  obtained 
great  wardships  and  rich  marriages  for  his  relations,  sold  judicial 
sentences,  exacted  money  by  every  possible  title  from  eveiy 
possible  payer,  and  offended  both  the  baronage  and  his  own 
colleagues  in  the  government.  But  he  was  faithful  to  his 
master;  and  his  public  policy,  as  distinct  from  his^ersonal  be- 
haviour, was  intelligent  and  energetic.  His  rule  ke^t  the  king- 
dom in  peace  so  long  as  Eleanor,  whether  in  France  or  in 
England,  was  able  to  keep  John  in  order.  On  her  departure 
to  Italy,  whither  she  had  to  convey  Richard's  betrothed  wife, 
John  took  the  opportunity  of  overthrowing  his  brother's  minif- 
ter  and  securing  to  himself  a  prospect  of  constitutional  succession 
to  the  defeat  of  the  pretensions  of  Arthur. 

In  the  spring  of  1191  Longchamp  was  attempting  to  get 
into  the  king's  hands  some  of  the  castles*  whose  owners  or 
governors  he  suspected  of  treason :  one  of  these,  Q-erard  Cam- 


*  Bened.  ii.  106. 

'  Bened.  ii.  109,  no  ;  B.  Diceto,  c.  655.  The  king  gave  him  fall  powen 
by  letter  dated  at  Bayonne,  June  6 :  *  Mandamus  vobis  et  praeeipimiii 
quod  sicut  de  nobis  consulitis  et  sicut  vos  ipsos  et  omnia  vestra  diligiftiii 
sitis  omnino  intendentes  dilecto  et  fideli  cancellario  nostro  Elyensi  ofHseop* 
super  omnibus  quae  ad  nos  spectant,  et  pro  ipso  faciatis  sicut  pro  nobiamet 
ipsis  £ftceretis,  de  omnibus  quae  vobis  ex  parte  nostra  dizerit.* 

*  R.  Diceto,  c.  655. 

*  Gloucester  (R.  Denizes,  ^.  \'i^,^VgaiOT^  i^oA,^,  ^aV 
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ville,  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  was  a  friend  of  John,  who  took 
up  arms  in  his  favour.  Twice  during  the  summer  war  seemed  Civil  war 
imminent :  but  as  Richard  had  already  been  mformed  of  the 
unpopularity  of  his  representative,  and  as  the  barons  and  prelates 
cared  little  for  either  John  or  Longchamp,  the  actual  use  of 
force  was  avoided,  and  means  were  taken^  by  arbitration,  of  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  between  the  two^.  Before  the 
second  occasion  however  presented  itself,  the  king's  envoy,  Walter 
of  Coutances,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  had  arrived  from  Messina 
with  mysterious  instructions,  to  act  on  the  king's  part  as  cir- 
cumstances should  dictate.     He  took  a  share  in  the  second  truce  ^S^^ce  at 

Winchester, 

which  was  concluded  at  Winchester  in  July,  and  which  placed  July  1191. 
the  principal  royal  castles  in  the  hands  of  safe  men,  bishops  and 
barons,  who  were  all  inclined  to  support  Richard's  authority, 
although  they  differed  as  to  the  policy  of  securing  John's  suc- 
cession.    In    September  however  a   new  difficulty  arose  :  the 
archbishop  of  York  returned  from  Tours,  where  he  had  been 
consecrated,  alleging  that  he  as  well  as  John  had  been  released 
from  his  oath  to  stay  away  from  England.     Immediately  on  Arrest  of 
landing  he  was  arrested  by  Longchamp's  order,  and  treated  with  Geoffrey, 
unnecessary  ignominy.     He  at  once  appealed  to  John,  who  on 
this  occasion  found  the  sympathy  of  the  barons  and  bishops  on 
his  side.    The  chancellor,  speedily  discovering  his  error,  disavowed 
the  action  of  his  servants  and  released  Geoffi^y,  but  he  had 
given  his  enemies  their  opportunity.     A  council  of  the  barons^  to^ba^°^ 
was  called  at  London,  and  John  laid  the  case  before  them :  a 
conference  was  proposed  near  Windsor,  but  the  chancellor  failed 
to    present    himself.      Excommunicated    by   the  bishops   and 
deserted  by  his  colleagues,  he  hastened  to  London  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Tower.     John,  who  was  now  triumphant,  brought  LonRchami 
together  a  great  council  at  S.  Paul's  ^,  and  there,  before  the  Oct.  8. 
barons,  bishops,  and  citizens  of  London,  accused  Longchamp. 

m 

^  On  the  sequence  of  these  events  see  Hoveden,  ill.  pref.  pp.  Iviii.  sq. 
The  first  truce  was  arranged  April  35,  1191,  at  Winchester,  before  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen  arrived  ;  the  second,  in  which  he  took  part,  on  the 
28th  of  July. 

*  Bened.  ii.  212. 

'  *  Fere  omnes  episcopi  et  comites  et  barones  Axig^OiA,  ^\.  cw^^YwxAssKsa^ 
cum  illis.'    Bened.  ii.  213. 

K  k  2 
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PheArch-     Then  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  produced  a  commission  signed 
Rouen         by  Richard  at  Messina  in  the  preceding  February,  appointing 
iustidapship.  him  supreme  justiciar,  with  William  Marshall,  Geoflfrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  Hugh  Bardulf,  and  William  Briwere  as  coadjutors  \     The 
nomination  was  welcomed  with  delight ;   the    archbishop  had 
been  vice-chancellor  to  Henry  II,  and  was  known  to  be  an 
honest  man  of  business,  with  no  ambition  to  be   a  statesman. 
John  was  hailed  as  summus  rector  totius  regni,  but  he  saw  him- 
self deprived  of  the  fruit  of  his  victory  over  the  chancellor,  and 
Flight  of      acquiesced  for  a  time  with  a  good  grace.    Longchamp,  after  a 
'  protest  somewhat  more  dignified  than  was  to  be  expected,  sur- 
rendered his  castles,  and  was  allowed  to  escape  to  the  Continent, 
where  he   excommunicated  his  enemies  and  intri^ed  for  his 
return.     He  contrived  to  purchase  the  consent  of  John  and 
Eleanor,  but  was  repelled  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  baronage ^ 
who  were  alike  disinclined  to  submit  to  his  dictation  and  to 
Return  of     afford  John  a  new  opportunity.     Eleanor  soon  after  returned 
Feb.  nga.     to  England,  and,  although  constantly  harassed  by  the  underhand 
conduct  of  Philip  and  by  the  treachery  of  John,  she  contrived  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  until  the  news  of  Richard's 
capture  reached  her  in  February  1193. 
Constitu-  The  deposition  of  Longchamp,  although  it  scarcely  merits  the 

portance  of  constitutional  importance  which  is  sometimes  given  to  it,  has  a 
certain  significance.  It  shows  the  hold  which  legal  system  had 
on  the  barons ;  irregular  as  was  the  proceeding  of  John,  and 
inexplicable  as  was  the  policy  of  the  archbishop  of  Itouen,  the 
assembly  at  S.  Paul's  acted  as  a  council  of  the  kingdom,  heard 
the  charges  brought  against  the  minister,  and  defined  the  terms 
of  his  submission ;  debated  on  and  determined  in  favour  of  the 
archbishop's  nomination.  Their  action  was  in  substance  uncon- 
stitutional ;  there  was  as  yet  neither  law  nor  custom  that  gave 
them  a  voice  in  the  appointment  or  deposition  of  the  justiciar, 
nor  could  they  even  assemble  constitutionally  without  a  sum- 
mons, which  the  existing  justiciar   would  never  have  issued. 

^  Bened.  ii.  213;  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  p.  Ixi.  p.  96;  R.  Diceto,  c.  659; 
Gir.  Camb.  V.  Galfr.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  396. 
^  Bened.  ii.  259,  257  •,  B.."De;VYL^ft>^.  vi- 
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Yet  they  acted  on  that  critical  principle  which  more  than  once 
in  our  later  history  has  been  called  into  play,  where  con- 
stitutional safeguards  have  proved  insufficient  to  secure  the 
national  welfare ;  and  the  result  justified  their  boldness :  they 
acted  as  if  in  substance,  though  not  in  strict  form,  they  repre- 
sented the  nation  itself. 

150.  The    government   of  Walter   of  Coutances   subsisted,  P^^^'^' 
although  with  some  difficulty,  during  the  rebellion  of  John  in  Bouen  just 
1 193  and  the  rigorous  measures  taken  for  the  raising  the  king's 
ransom, — being  sustained  by  the  presence  of  Eleanor,  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  barons,  and  the  general  good-will  of  the  nation. 
The  ransom,  as  one  of  the  three  9rdinary  feudal  aids,  scarcely  Bansom  of 
required  from  the  national  council  more  than  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  liability ;  but  the  amount  was  too  great  to  be  raised 
by  a  mere  scutage  on  knights*  fees.      The  sum  required  was 
£100,000;    double  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  ^.     The 
national  assent  was  taken  for  granted ;  and  the  justiciars  pro- 
pounded a  somewhat  complicated  scheme  :  an  aid  was  taken  on  Means  take 
the  principle  of  scutage,  twenty  shillings  on  the  knight's  fee ;  it  was  the  money, 
supplemented  by  a  tallage,  hidage,  and  carucage,  which  brought 
under  contribution  the  rest  of  the  land  of  the  country  :  the  wool 
of  the  Gilbertines  and  Cistercians  was  also  demanded,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  churches,  their  plate  and  jewels  :  but  the  heaviest 
impost  was  the  exaction  of  one-fourth  of  revenue  or  goods  from 
every  person  in  the  realm,  a  most  important  and  dangerous 
precedent,  although  justified  on  this  occasion  by  the  greatness  of 
the  necessity.     The  result  proved  inadequate,  although  sufficient 

*  A  meeting  was  held  at  Oxford  on  the  28th  of  February,  11 93; 
messengers  were  sent  in  April  &om  the  king  to  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  clerks,  and  freeholders,  asking  for  an  aid,  but  not 
specifying  the  amount  required.  The  same  month  the  king  wrote  to  his 
mother  and  the  justices,  saying  that  the  sum  required  was  70,000  marks ; 
thereupon  the  queen  and  justices,  by  a  public  edict,  ordered  the  payment 
of  a  fourth  of  moveables,  a  scutage  of  208.  on  the  knight's  fee,  and  the  sei2iure 
of  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  treasures  of  the  churches.  The 
sima  ultimately  fixed  was  150,000  marks.  Hoveden,  iii.  208-217.  See 
Hoveden,  iv.  pref.  pp.  Ixxxii-lxxxv  ;  W.  Newb.  iv.  c.  38.  Ralph  de  Diceto 
says  that  the  arrangement  for  raising  the  money  *  statutum  est  communi 
assensu,'  c.  670 ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  deliberatlwv  \xv 
the  national  council,  nor  is  there  any  distinct  ptooi  ^i\ia.\i  sviOa.  ^xt  ^^"^eoi^ 
was  held.    But  the  chronicles  are  not  very  fall  on  t\iQ  ^\]i>y\«c\». 
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Hubert        money  was  raised  to  secure  the  release  of  the  kincc.      But  before 

Walter  ,  ,  . 

justiciar.  this  was  done  the  .archbishop  of  Rouen  resigned  the  justiciar- 
ship,  being  succeeded  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, at  Christmas  1193^ 

Previous  Hubert  Walter  was  an  old  servant  of  the  court,  the  nephew 

career  of 

Hubert.  and  pupil  of  Ranulf  Glanvill,  and  a  constant  attendant  on 
Henry  II.  Richard  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  given 
him  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and  had  taken  him  with  him  to 
Palestine,  where  he  exhibited  the  due  admixture  of  religious 
zeal,  charity,  and  prowess  that  befitted  the  prelate  on  pilgrimage. 
He  had   acted   as   chaplain,  as   captain,  as   treasurer,  and  as 

ambassador.     On  the  failure  of  the  crusade  Hubert  had  led  back 

« 

the  English  army,  had  visited  his  master  in  captivity,  had  been 
sent  home  by  him  to  raise  the  ransom,  and  to  be  made  arch- 
bishop.    He  had  proved  his  right  to  Richard's  confidence  by 
the  energy  he  had  shown  in  the  cause ;  and  his  appointment  as 
His  ^ctoT  justiciar  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  complete  victory 
Feb.  1 194.      over  John,  whose  rebellion  on  the  news  of  Richard's  release  he 
quelled  by  the  prompt  use  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  arms : 
in  one  week  he  obtained  from  the  clergy  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  from  the  assembled  barons  a  declaration  of  out- 
lawry against  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the 
castles  when  Richard  landed. 
Richard's  Richard's  second  visit  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  first 

flecoud  visit 

to  England    It  was  occupied  mainly  with  attempts  to  raise  still  more  money; 
an  object  easily  made  consistent  with  a  show  of  judicial  severity 
Great  ^-^d  a  politic  caution  against  the  treachery  of  John,      After 

NoSfng-  *^6  surrender  of  the  last  of  John's  castles,  a  great  court  and 
council  was  held  at  Nottingham,  attended  by  the  queen  mother, 
both  the  archbishops,  and  several  bishops  and  earls*.  The 
business  lasted  four  days,  from  the  30th  of  March  to  the  2nd 
of  April.  On  the  first  day  Richard  removed  the  sherifis  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  put  up  the  offices  for  sale. 
Yorkshire  fell  to  Archbishop  Geoffrey,  whose  bid  of  an  imme- 
diate payment  of  3,000  marks  and  100  marks  of  increment 

*  R.  Diceto,  c.  671. 

*  Hovedeu,  ui.  140  w^.;  ^!(^«^  C*ixM\«t^,  Yft,  "^N^^w^. 
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was  accepted  in  preferenqe  to  the  lower  offer  of  the  chancellor,  Sale  of 

who  proposed  1,500   marks  for  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 

Northamptonshire,  with   an   annual   increment  of  100  marks 

from  each.     On  the  second  day  the  king  demanded  from  hi?  Jphnand 

court  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against  his  brother  John,  and  sentenced. 

Hugh  of  Nunant  bishop  of  Coventry,  who  had  been  his  chief 

adviser.     The  court  determined  that  they  should  be  summoned ; 

and  in  case  of  their  non-appearance  within  forty  days,  John,  was 

to  be  banished,  and  Hugh  to  be  tried  as  a  bishop  by  the  bishops, 

and  as  a  sheriff  by  the  lay  judges.     The  third  day,  the  ist  of  Financial 

April,  was  devoted  to  finance  :    Richard  asked  for  a  carucage, — 

two  shillings  on  each  carucate  of  land, — a  third  part  of  the  service 

of  the  knights,  and  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians.     For  the  latter 

item  he  accepted  a  pecuniary  fine.      On  the  last  day  of  the  Accusation 

council   he   devoted  himself  to  hearing  the  complaints  made  bishop 

-^  1,.;  /.-rri  1        ,^     Geoflfrey  anc 

agamst  his  brother  woflrey  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  to  the  Ge»tird 

trial  of  Gerard  Camville.     The  archbishop  refused  to  answer, 

and  Gerard,  after  Bummarily  denying  the  charges  laid  against 

him,  gave  security  for  a  trial  by  battle.     The  king  before  the 

assembly  broke  up  announced  his  intention  of  being  crowned  at 

Winchester  oh  the  Sunday  after  Easter.     The  political  meaning 

of  the  several  measures  taken  on  this  occasion  is  probably  this  : 

Kichard  recognised  distinctly  the  fidelity  of  the  chancellor,  and 

thought  it  necessary  to  displace  all  the  officers  who  had  shown 

any  sympathy  with  John.    But  he  was  not  prepared  to  continue 

to  Longchamp  the  confidence  which  he  by  his  imprudence  had 

so  dangerously  abused.      The   sheriffs,  as   we   learn  from  the  Removal  of 

Rolls  ^,  were   nearly  all  displaced ;  and  in   particular  William 

Briwere,  Hugh  Bardulf,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  William  Marshall, 

Gilbert  Pipard,  and  others  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 

the  removal  of  Longchamp,  were  transferred  to  other  counties, 

as  if  the  king,  although  he  could  not  dispense  with  their  services, 

wished  to  show  his  disapproval  of  their  conduct  in  the  matter. 

Richard  however  was  never  vindictive,  and  would  condone  any 

injury  for  a  substantial  fine. 


*  Thirtieth  Report  of  the  Deputy-'Keepet  oi  ^^'B.^OiQJt^. 
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Bichard's  His  second  coronation  was  understood  to  have  an  important 

second  .  -i  •  •   .        •      r>i 

coronation,  significance.  He  had  by  nis  captivity  m  Grermany,  if  not,  aa 
was  alleged,  by  a  formal  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  the  emperor  to  receive  it  again  as  a  fief,  impaired  or  com- 
promised his  dignity  as  a  crowned  king^.  The  Winchester 
coronation  was  not  intended  to  be  a  reconsecration,  but  a 
solemn  assertion  that  the  royal  dignity  had*  undergone  no 
diminution.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  was  not  repeated,  nor 
was  the  imposition  of  the  crown  a  part  of  the  public  rite. 
Kichard  went  in  procession  from  his  chamber  to  the  cathedral, 
and  there  received  the  archbishop's  blessing*.  The  occasion 
resembles  the  crown-wearing  festivals  of  the  Norman  kings,  and 
was  a  revival  of  the  custom  which  had  not  been  observed  since 
Henry  II  wore  his  crown  at  Worcester  in  1158.  The  few 
remaining  days  of  the  king's  stay  in  England  were  occupied 
in  arranging  the  quarrel    of  the   chancellor  with  Archbishop 

Negotiations  Geoffrey,  and  in  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Scots.      Hugh  de 

King  of        Puiset  surrendered  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  Williun 
Scots.  _  ,  . 

the  Lion  offered  the  king   15,000   marks  for  the  successioa 

Eichard  would  have  accepted  the  bid,  but  would  not  surrender 

the  castles,  and  this  disgraceful  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground'. 

Richard        On  the  1 2th  of  May  the  king  sailed  for  Normandy,  where  he 

land,  and  IS  was  almost  immediately  reconciled  with  John,  and  soon  after 
reconciled  ^  .  «vv*x  €uvw 

with  John,  restored  to  him  the  county  of  Mortain,  the  earldom  of  Glouoesto', 
and  the  honour  of  Eye,  giving  him  a  pension  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  Angevin  in  lieu  of  his  other  estates  and  dignities*.  No 
more  is  heard  from  this  time  of  Arthur's  rights  as  heir  to  the 
crown ;  the  immediate  danger  of  Eichard's  death  was  over,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  might  have  children.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  reign,  those  persons  whose  rivalry  con- 
stitutes the  interest  of  the  early  years  fall  into  insignificance; 
Eiichard  himself  and  his  chancellor  leave  the  kingdom  to  return 
no  more;  Hugh  de  Puiset   dies  shortly  after;  the  archbishop 


*  See  the  next  chapter  of  this  work,  p.  561. 

*  See  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  138;  Gervaae,  1586,  1587.     Hoveden^  iii  347. 
^  Ibid.  249.  *  Ibid.  386. 
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of  Rouen  returns  to  his  province ;  John  intrigues  in  secret ;  and  Temporary 

Archbishop  Geofirey,  whose   calamities  fill  the   annals  of  the 

time,  scarcely  comes  as  yet  within  the  ken  of  constitutional 

history. 

The  kingdom  was  practically  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  Adrnmistara 

under  the  rule  of  Hubert  Walter,  who  became  papal  legate  in  Hubert 

1 1 95,  and  acted  as  justiciar  until  1198.     The  period,  as  might 

be  expected  from  the  character  and  training  of  the  minister, 

was  devoted  mainly  to  the  expansion  and  modification  of  the 

plans  by  which  Henry  II  had  extended  at  once  the  profits  and 

the  operations  of  justice.     The  constant  appeals  of  Richard  for 

money  gave  the  archbishop  constant  opportunities  of  developing 

the  machinery  by  which  money  could  be  procured,  with  as  little 

oppression  and  as  much  benefit  to  the  State  as  were  compatible 

with  the  incessant  demand  ^.     Immediately  after  the  king's  de-  ^®  ^*®'  °' 

parture  a  visitation  by  the  justices  was  held  in  September  1194, 

under  a  commission  of  the  most  extensive  character.     By  the  Articles  of 

the  Iter. 

articles  of  this  *  iter  ^ '  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  is  defined ;  four  knights  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  county 
court,  these  are  to  select  on  oath  two  knights  from  each  hundred, 
and  these  two,  also  on  oath,  are  to  add  by  co-optation  ten  more 
for  the  jury  of  the  hundred ;  along  list  of  pleas  of  the  Crown  and 
other  agenda  of  the  judges  is  furnished,  which  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  all  occasions  of  quarrel  and  complaint  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign.  The  sheriffs  are  forbidden  to  act  as 
justices  in  their  own  shires ;  the  election  of  officers  to  keep  the 
pleas  of  the  Crown,  which  is  ordered  by  another  article,  is  the 
origin  of  the  office  of  coroner,  another  limitation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  sheriffs.  The  justices  are  empowered  to  hear 
recognitions  by  great  assize,  where  lands  are  concerned  up  to 
the  amount  of  five  pounds  of  annual  value  :  the  Jews  and  their 

^  Ralph  of  Coggeshale  says  of  him  :  *  Cmdelia  edicta  in  quantum  potuit 
repressit  et  delenivit,  afiSictorum  miseratus  calamitatem  et  exactoriam 
detestans  servitutem ;'  p.  162. 

^  Hoveden,  iii.  262-267 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  250-255  ;  Gervase,  c.  1588, 
1590.     Gervase  gives  an  account  of  the  session  of  iheBQ  justitiarii  errantea 
at  Canterbury:   they  were  Oger  Fitz-Oger,  Geoffrey  of  Sundiidge^  %»&. 
Hugh  of  Dudington ;  Henry  of  Comhell  was  the  «k\i«tSSL    'ISViS^  Xaris^'S^-^a^ 
under  the  Assize  of  Clarendon. 
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persecutors,  the  dead  crusaders,  the  friends,  debts  and  malversa- 
Feudaland   tions  of  John  are  to  be  brought  into  account.     Inquiry  is  to 
articles  of     be  made  into  the  king's  feudal  claims,  wards,  escheats,  ferms, 
and  churches  :  and  the  financial  work  of  the  judges  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  exaction  of  a  tallage  from  all  cities,  boroughS) 
and  demesnes  of  the  king.     It  was  further   intended  that  a 
general  inquest  into  the  conduct  and  receipts  of  the  sheri&, 
such  as  had  taken  place  in  1170,  should  form  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  the  archbishop,  thinking  the  work  of  the  judges  suflB- 
cient  already,  cancelled  for  the  time  that  article  of  the  commis- 
importanoe  sion.     This  visitation,  which  comprehends  almost  all  the  points 

of  this  Iter.      rj««ij.«»  _■  i,'i.  ixt.  t 

01  administrative  importance  which  mark  the  preceding  reign, 
constitutes  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  principles  of 
election  and  representation.  The  choice  of  the  coroner,  and 
the  form  prescribed  for  the  election  of  the  grand  jury,  whether 
this  act  originated  them  or  merely  marked  their  growth,  are 
phaenomena  of  no  small  significance. 
Oppressive        Whilst  this  measure  was  in  contemplation  Eichard  was  busily 

acts  of 

Richard.       employed  in  his  French  provinces  in  forcing  his  baili£i  9sA 
other  officers  to  account  for  their  receipts  and  to  redeem  thar 

His  new       offices.     Amongst  other  oppressive  acts  he  took  the  seal  firom 

seal. 

his  unscrupulous  but  faithful  chancellor,  and,  having  ordered 

a  new  one  to  be  made,  proclaimed  the  nullity  of  all  charters 

Licences  for  which   had  been  sealed  with  the  old  one  \      He    also   issued 

tourna- 
ments,        licences  for  the  holding  of  tournaments,  which  were  expected 

to  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue.     One  act  of  justice  was 

however  done;   the  chalices  of  the  churches  which  had  sur- 

^  Hoveden,  iii.  267 ;  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  162.  Richard's  first  seal  was 
lost  when  the  vice-chancellor  was  drowned  between  Rhodes  and  Cyprw 
in  1190  ;  but  it  was  recovered  with  his  dead  body.  The  seal  that  was  nov 
broken  must  have  been  the  one  which  the  chancellor  had  used  during  tiie 
king's  absence.  Richard  however,  when  he  was  at  Messina,  had  allowed 
his  seal  to  be  set  to  various  grants  for  which  he  took  money,  but  which  he 
never  intended  to  confirm.  Therefore  probably  he  founa  it  convoiieiit 
now  to  have  a  new  seal  in  lieu  of  both  the  former  ones,  although  he  threv 
the  blame  of  the  transactions  annulled  upon  the  chancellor.  The  im- 
portance of  the  seal  is  already  very  great.  Archbishop  Greoffirey  wn 
credibly  accused  of  sealing  writs  with  the  seal  of  Henry  H  after  the 
king's  death. 
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rendered  their  plate  for  the  royal  ransom  were  replaced  by  the 
king's  special  command  *. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  peace  and  consequent  activity.  Proceedings 
The  tallage  of  11 9.4  was  followed  by  a  scutage  in  119^,  levied  year  1 195. 
on  those  tenants-in-chief  who  had  not  accompanied  the  king  to 
Normandy.    This  is  the  second  scutage  of  the  reign;  the  first  was 
taken  in  the  king's  first  year  on  the  pretence  of  an  expedition 
to  Wales  ^.     The  justiciar,  immediately  on  the  reception  of  his  Hubert  at 

York  as 

legatine  commission,  in  June,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  held  justiciar  anc 

leflsate* 

a  great  court  of  the  most  ample  description  for  four  days.  On  June  ia-15. 
the  first  he  directed  his  servants  to  hear  pleas  of  the  Crown  and 
assizes,  whilst  he  himself  and  his  officials  held  a  spiritual  court 
and  heard  pleas  of  Christianity;  on  the  second  he  acted  as 
legate  and  visited  S.  Mary's  abbey ;  on  the  third  and  fourth  he 
held  a  provincial  council,  which  passed  fifteen  important  eccle- 
siastical canons  ^.  One  document  of  interest  was  issued  the  The  oath  of 
same  year ;  a  proclamation  of  an  oath  of  the  peace,  which  was 
to  be  taken  by  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen.  They  swore, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  Canute,  not  to  be  thieves  or  robbers, 
or  receivers  of  such,  and  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  pursuing  the  thief 
when  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  *.  The  enforcement  of  the  edict 
was  committed  to  knights  assigned  for  the  purpose ;  this  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  office  of  conservator  of  the  peace,  out 
of  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  the  existing  functions  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  were  developed ;  and  the  record  thus 
forms  an  interesting  link  of  connexion  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence  and  modem  usage. 

The  steady  judicial  and  financial  pressure  had  its  usual  eflfect.  Eflfect  of 

.  .  .  pecuniary 

The  archbishop  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  he  offended  exactions, 
the  people.     He  had  constant  difficulties  with  his  subordinates, 
and  the  Church,  which  should  have  been  his  especial  care,  was 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  290. 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  444.  The  tax  raised  on  the  knight^s  fee  for 
the  king's  ransom  was  caUed  an  aid,  and  not  a  scutage :  a  proof  that  the 
latter  tenu  was  now  restricted  to  the  payment  made  in  commutation  of 
service. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  293-398  ;  Gervase,  1589 ;  W.  Newb.  v.  c.  I3. 

*  See  the  Laws  of  Canute,  ii.  21 ;  Hoveden,  m.  199*,  ^js^^cX,  CSb3MJ^«»<» 
pp.  355,  256,  and  p.  206,  above. 
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[n  tended      disturbed  by  quarrels  which  he  had  not  time  to  attend  to. 
ntoffie        Early  in  1196,  Richard,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  inquiry 
Vustrated^'   which  he  had  directed  in  1 194  to  be  made  into  the  receipts  of 
the  royal  officers,  sent  over  two  of  his  confidential  servants, 
Philip  of  Poictiers  the  bishop-elect  of  Durham,  and  the  abbot  of 
Caen,  to  conduct  the  investigation  ^.     The  purpose  was  defeated 
by  the  death  of  the  abbot,  but  the  archbishop  seems  to  have 
^bert        regarded  the  mission  as  a  sign  of  the  king's  distrust.    He  offered 
resign.         to  resign  the  justiciarship;  and  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  accept  the  offer :  but  before  the  resignation  was 
completed  he  saw  reason  to  withdraw  it,  and,  having  represented 
to  the  king  the  enormous  sums  which  had  been  raised  during 
his  administration,  continued  two  years  longer  in  office  ^  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  discontent  felt  by  the  poorer  citizens 
of  London  at  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were  collected  broke 
Riot  of         into  open  revolt.     William  Fitz-Osbert,  who  was  an  old  cru- 
Fitz-dsbert.  sader  and  apparently  a  hot-headed  politician,  took  the  lead  in 
the   rising.     The   poorer  citizens   complained   that  the  whole 
burden  fell  upon  them  :  the  tallages  were  collected  by  poll,  *per 
capita ;'  William  insisted  that  they  should  be  assessed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  of  the  payers.     Unfortunately  for  the 
citizens,  their  leader  by  his  violence  brought  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  archbishop,  and  having  fallen  a  victim  in 
the  strife,  was  regarded  by  the  one  party  as  a  felon  and  by  the 
other  as  a  martyr  ^,     We  do  not  learn  that  the  Londoners  re- 
ceived any  benefit  from  the  outbreak.     The  monks  of  Canter- 
bury however,  who  hated  the  archbishop,  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood  of  the  rioter  had  been  shed  at  the  command 
of  the  justiciar  in  their  peculiar  church  of  S.  Mary  le  Bow,  and 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  5 ;  W.  Newb.  v.  c.  19. 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  12,  13. 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  5  ;  R.  Diceto,  c.  691 ;  W.  Newb.  v.  c.  ao ;  Gernae.  c 
1591.  Hoveden,  unless  he  is  speaking  ironically,  applauds  the  conduct  rf 
William  Fitz-Osbert :  Ralph  de  Diceto,  the  dean  of  S.  Paul's,  who  wn 
an  eye-witness,  speaks  of  him  as  a  mere  demagogue.  William  of  Nev* 
burgh  gives  a  long  account  of  the  events,  and  treats  him  judicially.  Ht 
was  a  disreputable  man  who,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  king's  conseot  to 
a  piece  of  private  spite,  m?c^e  ^^\t^RaA.  cai^ital  out  of  a  real  grievance  of 
the  people.  The  wVoVta  aX.ot'j  \a  v«otV^  vs\x\.\pj^iS^3;B»N«  in  the  pre&ce 
to  the  Botuli  Curiae  B.e%v&. 
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added  a  fresh  accusation  to  the  list  of  charges  on  which  Inno-  Scutage 

.         .  of  1196. 

cent  III  ultimately  ordered  Hubert  to  resign  his  secular  office. 
A  third  scutage  was  levied  in  this  year.  In  11 97  the  justiciar  Assize  of 
issued  an  assize  intended  to  secure  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proposition 
was  unable  to  make  way  against  the  usages  of  the  nation :  the 
amount  of  traffic  was  not  yet  so  great  or  so  generally  diffiised 
as  to  make  it  indispensable,  and  the  severity  of  some  of  the 
penalties  induced  the  judges  to  set  it  aside  early  in  the  reign  of 
John.  But  it  had  considerable  importance  in  itself,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  ^. 

The  history  of  the  next  year,  11 98,  furnishes  two  events  of  in  1198  the 

kin  fir's 

great  importance.     In  a  council  of  the  barons  held  at  Oxford,  demand  for 
the  archbishop  laid  before  them  a  demand  made  by  the  king  reftised ; 
that  they  should   provide  him  a  force   for  his  war   in  Nor- 
mandy; three  hundred  knights  were  to  be  furnished,  each  to 
receive  three  English  shillings  every  day  and  to  sei*ve  for  a  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  was  unprecedented, 
whether  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  amount,  £16,425,  or 
the  definiteness  of  the  proposition.     But  neither  point  caused 
the  actual  objection.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  S.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  2PK*^*i^Y 
the  Carthusian  friend  of  Henry  II,  declared  that  he  would  not  Lincom, 
assent  to  the  grant.     In  vain  the  archbishop,  and  the  treasurer 
the  bishop  of  London,  pleaded  the  royal  necessities,  the  inde- 
pendent prelate  declared  that  the   lands  of  his  church  were 
bound   to   render  military  service   within  England  and  there 
only :   he  had,  he   said,  fought  the   battle  of  his  church   for 
thirteen  years;  this  impost  he  would  not  pay;  rather  than  do 
so,  he  would  go  back  to  his  home  in  Burgundy.     To  the  arch-  *^1J®J^®! 
bishop's  further  discomfiture,  the  example  of  S.  Hugh  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bishop  Herbert  of  Salisbury,  who  had  had  the  regular 
ministerial  training  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  ruling 
officers  of  the  Exchequer.     The  opposition  was  so  far  successful  Resignatioi 
that  the  archbishop  withdrew  the   proposal,  and  shortly  after  justiciar, 
resigned  ^.     This  event  is  a  landmark  of  constitutional  history : 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  33,  34,  172. 

«  Hoveden,  iv.  40;  Vita  S.  Hugonis,  p.  24S  •,  ae\ec\,  C\i«Jrt.«t^,Ve-  iM^*^*?** 
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rhe  scheme 
'or  colleot- 
ng  the 
»rucage 
>f  1J98. 


\.  new 

Oomesday 

[nquest. 


for  the  second  time  a  constitutional  oppoBition  to  a  royal 
demand  for  money  is  made,  and  made  successfully.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  great  an  anticipation  of  modem  usages  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  resignation  of  the  minister  was  caused  by  his 
defeat 

The  other  remarkable  matter  of  the  year  is  the  imposition  of 
a  caiiicage — a  tax  of  five  shillings  on  each  camcate  or  hundred 
acres  of  land.  This  was  the  Danegeld  revived  in  a  new  and 
much  more  stringent  form ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
a  new  survey  on  the  principle  of  Domesday  was  requisite.  Eyen 
from  this  the  justiciar  did  not  shrink.  A  knight  and  a  clerk  were 
sent  out  into  each  county,  to  report  on  the  31st  of  May  on  the 
extent,  liability,  and  tenure  of  the  land  to  be  taxed  :  these  officers 
were,  in  conjunction  with  the  sheriff  in  each  county,  to  call  before 
them  the  members  of  the  county  court,  the  stewards  of  barons,  lords 
and  bailiffs,  the  reeve  and  four  men  of  each  township,  whether 
free  or  villein,  and  two  knights  for  every  hundred  :  an  oath  was 
to  be  taken  from  all  parties,  that  they  would  speak  the  truth,  and 
declare  how  many  carucates,  or  what  wainage  for  ploughs,  there 
were  in  each  township.  Even  the  words  of  the  Domesday  com- 
mission were  repeated.  The  account  was  registered  in  four  rolls; 
three  kept  by  the  knight,  the  clerk,  and  the  sheriff  and  one  divided 
among  the  stewards  of  the  barons  whose  interests  it  concerned. 
The  money  was  collected  by  two  knights  and  the  bailiff  of  each 
hundred,  who  accounted  for  it  to  the  sheriff;  and  the  sheriff 
accounted  for  it  at  the  Exchequer^.  The  inquiry,  which  so 
forcibly  recalls  that  of  io86,  has  a  significance  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  great  precedent,  unless  we  regard  the  machinery 
of  the  oath  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  townships  and 
hundreds  in  the  two  commissions  in  contrary  lights.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  jurors  of  1086  or  those  of  1 198  had  greater 
freedom  and  responsibility :  but  we  look  on  the  former  as  pari 
of  an  institution  then  for  the  first  time  adapted  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  English  government ;  whilst  the  latter  appear  as 
part  of  a  system  the  disciplinary  force  of  which  had  neariy  ooia- 
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pleted  its  work  :  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Assize  of  Arms  and  in  Its  im- 

,       ,         .  .  portance. 

the  ordinance  of  the  Saladin  tithe  is  now  applied  to  the  assess- 
ment of  real  property;  the  principle  of  representation  is  gra- 
dually enlarging  Its  sphere  of  work,  and  the  process  now  used 
for  the  calculation  will  before  long  be  applied  to  the  granting  of 
the  tax,  and  ultimately  to  the  determination  of  its  expenditure. 

This  demand  of  carucage  is  by  no  means  the  last  constitutional 
act  of  the  reign.     It  is  not  known  whether  the  survey  was  really 
carried  out.     The  resignation  of  the  archbishop  took  place  a  few 
weeks  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  report  ^ ;  and  the  tax  was  not 
collected  without  difficulty.     The  religious  houses  having  de-  The'reli- 
murred  to  the  payment,  the  king  directed  a  proclamation  to  be  compelled  t< 
made  by  which  the  clergy  were  practically  outlawed :  if  any  ^^^ 
man  injured  a  clerk  or  regular  he  was  not  to  be  forced  to  com-    | 
pensate  him  ;  but  if  the  clerk  or  regular  were  the  aggressor,  he    I 
must  be  brought  to  justice.     The  threat  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  monks  to  submission,  and  they  purchased  a  reconciliation  ^. 

Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  successor  of  Hubert,  who  came  into  Geoffrey 
office  on  the  nth  of  July,  11 98,  began  his  career  as  minister  by  justiciar. 
a  severe  forest  visitation,  in  the  conducting  of  which  he  reissued 
and  enlarged  the  Assize  of  Woodstock  ^    He  also  directed  a  new  Iter  of  1198. 
'  iter'  of  the  justices  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale  as  that  of  11 94  *. 
The  agenda  of  this  *  iter '  conlain  a  direction  for  the  elections  of 
the  nominators  of  the  Great  Assize  to  be  made  before  the  jus- 
tices :  a  proof  that  these  functionaries  were  not  now  appointed 
by  the  sheriffs,  but  elected  by  the  suitors  of  the  county  court. 
The  Forest  Assize  also  directs  that  the  whole  body  of  the  suitors 
of  that   assembly   shall  attend   at  the  sessions   of  the  forest 
justices  *.     These  two  measures,  together  with  the  severe  treat-  Severity  of 
ment  of  the  clergy  just  mentioned,  seem  to  mark  the  character  mwit?^^™ 
of  the  new  justiciar  as  austere  and  even  oppressive.    Richard  no 
doubt  found  in  him  a  servant  whose  conscience  was  less  strict 
than  Hubert's,  and  whose  position  as  a  layman  and  an  earl  was 
less  assailable  than  that  of  the  archbishop.    His  real  importance 
as  a  public  man  belongs  to  the  next  reign. 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  47,  48.  *  Ibid.  66.  "^  T>cJ\^.^V 

*  Ibid.  61.  *  1\AA,  e^v 
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The  laborious  and  quarrelsome  career  of  Kichard  came  to 
an  end  in  April,  1199.  His  subjects,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, saw  very  little  of  him  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
They  heard  much  of  his  exploits,  and  reconciled  themselves  in 
the  best  way  they  could  to  his  continual  exactions.  Under  his 
ministers  they  had  good  peace,  although  they  paid  for  it  heavily: 
but  the  very  means  that  were  taken  to  tax  them  trained  them 
and  set  them  thinking.  The  ministers  themselves  recognised 
the  rising  tepdency  to  self-government  in  such  measures  as  those 
we  have  described.  To  Eichard  the  tendency  would  be  probably 
unintelligible.  He  was  a  bad  king:  his  great  exploits,  his 
military  skill,  his  splendour  and  extravagance,  his  poetical  tastes, 
his  adventurous  spirit,  do  not  serve  to  cloak  his  entire  want  of 
sympathy,  or  even  consideration,  for  his  people.  He  was  no 
Englishman,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  gave  to  Normandy, 
Anjou,  or  Aquitaine  the  love  or  care  that  he  denied  to  his 
kingdom.  His  ambition  was  that  of  a  mere  warrior :  he  would 
fight  for  anything  whatever,  but  he  would  sell  everything  that 
was  worth  fighting  for.  The  glory  that  he  sought  was  that  of 
victory  rather  than  conquest.  Some  part  of  his  reputation  restB 
on  the  possession  of  qualities  which  the  English  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  testing :  they  were  proud  of  a  king  whose  exploits 
awakened  the  wonder  of  Christendom,  they  murmured  against 
ministers  whose  mediation  broke  the  force  of  an  oppression 
which  would  otherwise  have  crushed  them.  Otherwise  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  were  years  of  progress  in  wealth  and  in 
the  comfort  which  arises  from  security :  a  little  respite  bef(He 
the  tyranny  that  was  coming.  The  reign  of  Richard  is  marked 
by  no  outbreak  of  feudal  insubordination :  had  there  been  any 
such,  the  strength  of  the  administratfbn  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  crush  it.  But  the  great  nobles  were,  like  the  kii^ 
himself,  partly  engaged  abroad ;  those  of  them  who  were  left  at 
home  had  learned  the  lesson  of  submission ;  they  saw  themselTtt 
surrounded  by  a  new  body  of  equals,  sprung  fix)m  and  working 
with  the  ministerial  families,  and  they  were  assimilating  them- 
selves to  this  new  nobility  in  forming  hopes  and  ambitions  mow 
truly  national.    TVi^  ie^m^  \.a^^x^  >a»ion.  that  was  working  in 
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society  generally  was  affecting  the  barons  not  less  than  the  people 
whom  they  were  to  lead  on  to  Kberty. 

151.  The  death  of  Richard  was  so  sudden,  and  the  order  of  Interreg- 
the  kingdom  so  complete  at  the  time,  that  John,  who  had  the  death  of 
received  the  fealty  of  the  barons  by  his  brother's  order  ^,  might 
have  secured  the  throne  without  difficulty  before  the  country 
generally  knew  that  it  was  vacant.  Instead  of  doing  this  he 
allowed  an  interregnum  of  six  weeks.  Secure,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  England,  he  spent  the  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Richard,  and  attempting  to  obtain  the  continental 
provinces  on  which  Arthur,  as  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  had 
a  half-acknowledged  claim.  Whilst  he  was  receiving  the  sur- 
render of  the  castles  of  Anjou  and  Maine  and  the  investiture 
of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  Archbishop  Hubert  and  William  Archbishop 
Marshall  were  doing  their  best  to  strengthen  his  position  in  William 
England^.  John's  six  weeks'  delay  in  France  gave  to  the  dis-  force  order, 
contented  barons  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  their  grievances. 
The  traditional  principle,  that  when  the  king  dies  the  peace  dies 
with  him,  was  now  in  full  force :  seventy  years  were  to  elapse 
before  it  was  superseded  by  the  maxim  that  the  king  never  dies : 
now  it  had  time  to  work.  All  who  had  castles  in  their  hands 
fortified  and  garrisoned  them ;  and  not  a  few  broke  out  into 
open  rapine  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Richard*. 
The  archbishop  found  it  no  easy  task  to  enforce  order,  when 
once  the  spell  was  broken.  His  first  measure  was  to  direct  that 
the  oath  of  fealty  and  peace  should  be  everywhere  taken:  the 
sheriffs  brought  together  the  force  of  the  shires  for  the  purpose, 
and  all  attempts  at  resbtance  were  put  down,  the  spoil  restored, 
and  the  offenders  brought  to  justice*.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  and  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  earls  and 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  83  :  *  Cum  autem  rex  de  vita  desperaret,  divisit  Johanni 
fratri  sue  regnum  Angliae,  et  fecit  fieri  praedicto  Johanni  fidelitates  ab 
illis  qui  aderant.'  John  was  not  present ;  there  is  surely  in  this  anxiety 
of  the  dying  king  to  provide  for  his  brother  and  for  the  succession  at 
least  one  redeeming  trait :  Richard  knew  how  to  forgive.  B.  Coggeshale^ 
p.  170. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  86. 

'  R.  Coggeshale,  pp.  169,  170. 
Hoveden,  iv.  88  ;  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  170. 
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other  great  vassals,  who,  althongb  they  had  acquiesced  in 
Richard's  oppressions,  were  by  no  means  inclizied  to  accept  the 
same  treatment  from  John.  He  had  made  himself  personal 
enemies  during  his  short  tenure  of  power;  some  feared  and 
some  despised  him.  The  feudal  spirit  was  not  extinct,  and 
every  one  who  had  anything  to  gain  thought  this  a  fair  time 
for  the  attempt.  The  king  of  Scots  might  press  his  claim  on 
the  northern  counties,  the  earl  of  Chester  might  even  support 
the  cause  of  his  stepson  Arthur ;  Boger  de  Lacy  had  hanged 
two  knights  for  betraying  his  castles  to  John  ;  the  earl  of  Ckre 
had  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  which  John  hdd  in 
right  of  his  wife  ;  the  earl  Ferrers  held  his  earldom  with  no 
very  sure  hand.  The  archbishop,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  justiciar  and  William  Marshall,  called  together  at  Northamp- 
ton all  those  of  whom  any  apprehension  was  entertained,  and 
made  them  the  most  ample  promises  on  behalf  of  John  :  not  a 
grievance,  public  or  private,  was  to  remain  without  redress. 
Even  the  Scottish  claims  should  receive  due  attention ;  and 
wherever  a  right  was  in  danger  the  king,  as  soon  as  there  shonU 
be  a  king,  would  confirm  and  enforce  it^.  The  promises  of  tte 
three  ministers  were  accepted  as  sufficient  security,  and  all  the 
barons,  including  Earl  David  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Scots,  took  the  required  oaths.  In  the  meanwhile 
John,  having  made  good  his  hold  on  Normandy,  crossed  over  to 
England  for  his  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension,  May  27,  1199. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  same  solemli  pon^  u 
had  been  used  for  Bichard  :  the  form  of  election  and  the  solenn 
promises  of  good  government  were  repeated.  Bat  a  speech  ii 
preserved  by  Matthew  Paris,  which,  whether  or  no  the  wordi 
are  genuine,  seems  to  show  that  there  was  something  exceptional 
in  the  proceedings ;  some  attempt  on  the  archbishop's  part  to 
give  to  the  formality  of  the  election  a  real  validity,  which  pe^ 
haps  might  be  useful  if  the  claims  of  Arthur  should  ever  be 
revived.     Hubert  declared,  the  historian  tells  ns,  that  the  rij^ 


^  '!ELo^^'e!i,v«»^%» 
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to  reign  is  conferred  by  the  election  whicli  the  nation  makes  Principte 
after  invoking  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Saul  and  David  enunciated, 
were  made  kings,  not  because  they  were  of  royal  race,  but  the 
one  because  of  his  strength  and  fitness,  the  other  because  of  his 
sanctity  and  humility.  Still  if  in  the  royal  stock  there  were 
one  of  distinct  preeminence,  the  choice  should  fall  more  readily 
on  him.  Richard  had  died  without  an  heir :  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  been  asked  for :  in  John  were  united  royal 
blood,  and  the  good  qualities  of  prudence  and  energy :  all  together 
then  elected  John.  The  cry  *  Vivat  rex '  was  the  answer  of  the 
assembled  crowd.  The  archbishop  moreover,  when  he  received  Oathofgoo 
the  coronation  oath,  adjured  him  on  Gk)d's  behalf  that  he  would  8ove™™«° 
not  take  the  honour  to  himself  without  a  full  purpose  to  keep 
his  oath,  and  John  replied  that  by  God*s  help  in  good  faith  he 
would  keep  all  that  he  had  sworn  ^.  Later  events  gave  to  both 
these  declarations  a  character  which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
kings,  they  might  not  have  had.  Matthew  Paris  supposes  that 
the  archbishop,  warned  of  John's  utter  faithlessness  and  fore- 
seeing the  troubles  of  his  reign,  wished  to  impress  upon  him 
and  upon  the  people  that  as  an  elected  king  he  must  do  his 
duty  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  But  the  speech  of  Hubert  was 
probably  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  John's 
fitness  to  be  elected,  the  recollection  of  which  would  naturally 
recur  to  those  who  heard  it  when  they  found  out  how  unfit  he 
was  to  reign.  The  enunciation  however  of  the  elective  character 
of  the  royal  dignity  is  of  importance,  whether  it  be  due  to  the 
archbishop  or  to  the  historian.  The  circumstances  too  of  John's 
accession  recall  forcibly  those  of  William  Eufus,  when  Lanfranc 
strove  in  vain  to  bind  the  conscience  of  the  prince  in  whose 
exaltation  he  had  so  large  a  share.  In  more  than  one  respect 
Hubert  Walter  played  the  part  of  Lanfranc  to  John. 

The  business  of  the  coronation  was  followed  by  the  inves-  investiture 
titure  of  William  Marshf^ll  and  Geofirey  Fitz-Peter  as  earls  ' ;  a 
ceremony  which  had  been  long  delayed.     The  chancellorship  was  Hubert 
undertaken  by  the  archbishop,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 

*  Matthew  Paris  (ed.  Wats),  p.  19*j, 
'  Hovedei:^  iv.  90, 
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Hugh  Bardulf,  who  told  him  plainly  that  he  was  derogating 
from  his  dignity  and  making  a  dangerous  precedent.  Huhert 
probably  saw  that  John  would  need  both  advice  and  restraint, 
which  no  one  of  inferior  position  or  weaker  character  would  be 
able  to  enforce.  The  justiciar  continued  in  office ;  but  most  of 
the  sheriffs  were  either  removed  to  other  counties  or  dismissed 
altogether.  No  charter  of  liberties  is  known  to  have  been 
issued ;  if  any  such  had  existed  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
be  brought  forward  in  the  struggle  that  followed. 

John  had  no  time  to  lose  in  England  :  he  hurried  to  Notting- 
ham to  meet  the  king  of  Scots,  who  did  not  come ;  and  then,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  left  England,  taking  with  him  a  large  number 
of  the  barons  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Normandy  ^.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  he  made  a  truce  with  Philip,  who  for  the  moment 
was  supporting  the  claims  of  Arthur  in  Anjou  and  Maine :  after 
Christmas  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  and 
John  returned  to  England  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
peace,  a  sum  of  30,000  marks.  He  stayed  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  27  th  of  February  to  the  28th  of  April,  and  took  a  carucage 
of  three  shillings  on  the  hide  ;  a  scutage  of  two  marks  had  jnst 
been  taken  on  account  of  the  expedition  to  Normandy.  Both  theae 
exactions  were  in  excess  of  the  usual  rate  ^,  and  the  chroniclers 
furnish  us  with  no  further  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  ihej 
were  imposed  and  levied,  than  that  the  king  demanded  the  aid, 
and  an  edict  went  forth  from  the  justices  that  it  should  be  paid; 
a  grant  of  a  fortieth  of  moveables  for  the  Crusade  was  obtained 
in  the  following  year  by  letters  addressed  by  the  king  to  the 
barons  and  by  the  justiciar  to  the  sheriffs'.  After  a  second 
vain  attempt  to  secure  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scots,  Jdm 
again  sailed  for  France,  where  he  remained  until  September; 
employed,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  May,  chieflj 
in  divorcing  his  wife,  Hawisia  of  Gloucester,  and  marrying 
Isabella  of  Angoul6me, — acts  which  caused  in  England  the 
alienation  of  the  whole  of  the  Gloucester  influence  from  the 
king,  and  in  France  the  active  and  malicious  hostility  of  the 


*  Hoveden,  iv.  92,  gj. 

*  Ibid.  107 ;  B..  Cogge%\i«\e,i^,  \%o. 


*  ^w^AsMSL,  iv.  i88, 189. 
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house  of  Lusignan,  to  whose  head  Isabella  had  been  betrothed.  On  his  re- 

rrii  ^  n  ^  *  ti  ti«»i»  ii    ^^"^^  ^6  is 

The  month  after  his  return  John  and  his  wife  were  crowned  at  crowned, 

Oct  8 '  r6- 

Westminster  ^ ;  the  fealty  of  the  king  of  Scots  was  finally  re-  oeives'the 
ceived  in  a  great  council  of  bishops  and  barons  of  the  two  king-  homage, 

I'fOV   23  *  llTld 

doms,  and  the  court  made  a  progress  through  the  noiiih  ^.     At  is  crowned  a 

Easter,  1201,  the  coronation  ceremonial  was  again  performed  at  Mar. 25,1201. 

Canterbury  ^ ;  and  the  state  of  peace  and  order  which  had  lasted 

for  two  years  began  almost  immediately  afterwards  to  break 

up.     The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  may  be  briefly 

examined  under  the  three  heads  of  foreign  affairs,  the  great 

ecclesiastical  quarrel,  and  the  struggle  which  led  to  the  granting 

of  Magna  Carta. 

152.  John  possessed  in  his  mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was  Foreign  po- 

now  nearly  eighty,  a  counsellor  of  much  experience  in  continental  John's  early 

politics,  of  great  energy  and  devoted  faithfulness.     As  long  as 

she  lived  his  fortunes  in  France  were  not  hopeless ;  she  had 

herself  headed  an  army  against  Arthur,  and  her  last  public  act  Peace  in  1200 

was  to  fetch  her  granddaughter,  Blanche  of  Castille,  from  Spain, 

in  order  to  strengthen  the  new  alliance  between  Philip  and 

John  by  a  royal  marriage.     "Unfortunately  the  peace  so  made 

was  very  shortlived ;  quarrels  on  the  Norman  frontier  called  John  goes  to 

John  from  England  in  June,  1201,  and  he  did  not  return  until  in  1 201. 

the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  had  passed  away  from  him.    Early 

in  1202  Philip,  having  obtained  a  respite  from  his  matrimonial  Philip  in 

,  ,  .  _    1202  declares 

troubles,  and  found  time  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Hugh  that  he  has 
.  .  .  forfeited  his 

of  Lusignan,  summoned  John  to  trial  for  oppressing  the  barons  fiefs. 

of  Poictou  *.     John  refused  to  attend,  and  was  declared  to  have 

forfeited  his  fiefs  as  a  contumacious  vassal.      Arthur,  taking 

advantage  of  the  confusion,  raised   a -force  and  besieged  his 

grandmother  in  the  castle  of  Mirabel,  where  he  was  captured  by  ^^^^ 

John;  and  after  some  mysterious  transactions,  disappeared  finally 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  139.  R.  Coggeshale  says  more  particularly  that  the  king 
wore  his  crown,  but  the  queen  was  consecrated ;  p.  182.  B.  Diceto  says, 
*  ipse  rex  eadem  die  pariter  coronatus  est ;'  c.  707. 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  140  sq. 

^  Ibid.  160,    R.  Diceto,  c.  709  :  *  instinctu  archiepiscopi.' 

*  Rigord  (Bouquet,  xvii.  54);  R.  Coggeshale,  p.   208;   R.  W«v\Ass^^"«> 
iii.  167;   Alberic  of  Trois  Fontaines,  p.  423-,  W\\\.  Xxiajana.  <5»Q^^^^^"» 
xvii.  75). 
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John  a         on  the  ^rd  of  April,  120^.  Philip,  who  believed  with  the  rest  of 

second  time  ^  ,  . 

condemned   the  world  that  John  had  murdered  him,  Biiininoned  him  again 

to  forfeiture.  ,_         ._  _  .  ii.ii  --»^..i 

to  be  tned  on  the  accusation  made  by  the  barons  of  Bnttany\ 

Again  John  was  contumacious,  and  this  time  Philip  himself 
LoflsofNoru  undertook  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  his  court      City  after  city, 
castle  after  castle,  fell  before  him.     The  Norman  barons  were 
unwilling  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  king  who  wasted  his  oppor- 
tunities and  would   scarcely  strike   a  blow  for  himiself.     In 
John  re-       November,  1203,  John  returned  to  England  and  left  Normandy 
b5J^1i^       to  its  fate  ^ ;  he  distrusted  the  barons,  and  they  distrusted  him. 
in  1203.         jjj  ^jjQ  following  spring  both  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  lost; 
John  pretending  to  raise  an  army  in  England,  and  selling  to  the 
barons  his  licence  to  absent  themselves,  or  exacting  scatages  on 
Death  of       the  pretence  that  they  had  deserted  him.     Eleanor  died  on  the 

Eleanor. 

ist  of  April,  1204'j   and  the  month  of  July  saw  Philip  sapreme 
in  the  whole  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine.     John 
never  again  set  foot  in   Normandy :   in    1 205    he  raised  tn 
john*8ftdnt  army,  but  dismissed  it     In  1206*  he  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
recover  his    cover  Poictou,  where  he  still  had  some  ground,  but  was  obliged 
^     ^  to  purchase  a  truce  of  two  years  by  surrendering  his  claims  on 

the  lost  provinces.     In  12 14  again,  after  his  quarrel  with  the 
Church  was  settled,  he  made  an  expensive  and  fruitless  expe- 
dition to  Guienne,  which  likewise  ended  in  a  truce. 
Separation        Normandy  was  at  last  separated  from  England.     The  Nonntn 

mandyftrom  barons  had  had  no  choice  but  between  John  and  PhiliD.     For 
Sngland.  ,  ,  * 

the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  there  was  no  competitor,  son, 

brother,  or  more  distant  kinsman,  for  their  allegiance.     John 

could  neither  rule  n6r  defend  them.     Bishops  and  barons  alike 

welcomed  or  speedily  adbepted  their  new  lord.     Those  &milies 

who  had  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  divided  into  two 

branches,   each   of  which   made   terms   for  itself;    or  having 

balanced  their  interests  in  the  two  kingdoms,  threw  in  their  lot 

*  See  Le  Baud,  Hist.  Bret.  p.  210;  Morice,  Hist.  Bret.  i.  132 ;  Foeden* 
i.  140;  R.  Wendover,  iii.  273;  M.  Paris,  p.  283;  Chron.  Laneroost,  p.  r, 
Ann.  Margam,  p.  27 ;  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  pref.  xxxii,  zzxiii. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  209. 

*  Ann.  Waverley,  A..D.  1104^. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  214;  IPoedex^i,  \.  <)«>. 
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with  one  or  other,  and  renpunced  what  they  could  not  save.  imTOrtanoe 

Almost  immediately  Normandy  settles  down  into  a  quiet  pro-  ration. 

vince  of  France ;  a  province  which  Philip  was  willing  to  govern 

by  Norman  law,  and  to  indulge  in  such  free  customs  as  the 

Normans  could  challenge  as  their  own.     For  England  the  result 

of  the  separation  was  more  important  still.     Even  within  the  Consolida- 

^  .  Ill  1  tionofthe 

reign  of  John  it  became  clear  that  the  release  of  the  barons  English 
from  their  connexion  with  the  Continent  was  all  that  was 
wanted  to  make  them  Englishmen.  With  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  Norman  inheritances  vanished  the  last  idea  of  making 
England  a  feudal  kingdom.  The  Great  Charter  was  won  by  men 
who  were  maintaining,  not  the  cause  of  a  class,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  every  civil  war  since  1070,  but  the  cause  of  a  nation. 
From  the  year  1203  ^^®  ^^SP  stood  before  the  English  people  Th©  king 

lACO  DO  inOO 

figkce  to  face ;  over  them  alone  he  could  tyrannise,  none  but  they  with  his 
were  amenable  to  his  exactions :  and  he  stood  alone  against 
them,  no  longer  the  lord  of  haK  of  France,  or  of  a  host  of 
strong  knights  who  would  share  with  him  the  spoils  of  England. 
The  royal  power  and  the  royal  dignity  that  had  towered  so 
haughtily  over  the  land  in  the  last  two  reigns  was  subjected  to 
a  searching  examination :  the  quarrels  of  the  next  few  years 
revealed  all  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which  had  lately  been  so 
strong,  and  the  strength  of  the  nation  which  had  so  lately  been 
well  contented  to  sustain  the  strength  of  its  oppressor. 

153.  As  the  death  of  Eleanor  marks  the  collapse  of  John's  The  death 

^  of  Hubert 

continental  power  and  the  end  of  the  dynastic  system  of  the  Walter  pro- 
Conqueror^,  that  of  Hubert  Walter  marks  the  termination  of  Quarrel  be- 

,  ,  tween  John 

the  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  clergy  which  had  been  and  the 
cemented  by  Lanfranc,  and  had  not  been  completely  broken  by 
the  quarrel  of  Anselm,  or  even  by  that  of  Becket.     The  arch- 
bishop died  in  July,  1 205 ;  John  lost  his  wisest  adviser  by  an 
event  which  itself  launched  him  in  circumstances  requiring  the 

*  The  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  fulfilled,  *  Gladius  a  sceptro  separatus 
est ;  *  the  sword  of  the  duchy  was  separated  from  the  sceptre  of  the  king- 
dom. B.  Coggeshale,  p.  219.  An  illustration  of  the  process  of  separation 
may  be  found  as  early  as  11 99,  when  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Clare 
divided  the  Giffard  estates,  the  former  taking  the  '  e^ii^c^A.  «\i  oAi^x^^  ^:o^ 
Normandy,  the  latter  in  England. 
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John  with  a  most  prudent  counsel.      Engaged  in  a  quarrel  from  which  a 
|)ut8  himself  little  circumspection  would  have  saved  him,  he  chose  to  enter 
'  the  lists  against  Innocent  III ;  matching  his  own  low  cunning 
at  once  against  the  consunmiate  diplomacy  of  the  Curia  and  the 
aspiring  statesmanship  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  popes.     Foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  place  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of 
Canterbury,  and  im willing  to  agree  in  a  compromise  which  he 
had  himself  made  imperative,  he  refused  to  receive  the  newly- 
consecrated  archbishop,  and  exposed  the  country  to  the  shame 
and  horrors  of  an  interdict. 
Chronology        Keserving  for  another  chapter  the  important  questions  of  the 
atruggie.       bearing  of  this  quarrel  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mark  the  epochs  of  the  struggle,  during  the  whole 
of  which  John   continued   in    the    British    islands.       Hubert 
Walter  died  on  the  12th  of  July,  1205;   the  appeals  of  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  and   of  the  suffragan  bishops,  with  an 
application  from  John  for  the  confirmation  of  his  nominee,  woe 
carried  to  Rome  before  Christmas.     The  pope  decided  against 
all  the  claims  in  December,  1206,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  monks  with  letters  of  authorisation  from  John, 
prevailed  on  them  to  elect  Stephen  Langton.     John  refused  the 
royal  assent,  and  Innocent  chose  to  regard  it  as  dispensable. 
In  June,  1207,  he  consecrated  the  new  archbishop.     John  per- 
severed in  his  refusal  to  receive  Langton;  the  kingdom  was 
The  Inter-    placed  under  interdict  on  the  23rd  of  March,   1208;    and  in 
1 209  the  king  was  declared  excommunicate.     Year  after  yeir 
the  pope  attempted  to  renew  negotiations,  but  each  year  the 
ofltto'^Mct  ^^^™P^  failed.      The  king  seized  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  and 
money.         many   of  the  bishops   fled  from   the   kingdom  \      The   large 
revenues  thus  made   available  were  used  by  John  in  making 
enormous  military  preparations  :  he  made  expeditions  to  Wales 
and  Ireland,  and  grew  richer  and  stronger  as  he  grew  more 
Threat  of      contumacious.     In  1 2 1 1  the  pope  declared  that  unless  the  king 
would  submit  he  would  issue  a  bull  absolving  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  would  depose  him  from  his  throne,  and  commit 
the  execution  of  the  mandate  to  Philip  of  France.     The  news  of 

1  "Waltex  oiCoNcxAzTj/Y^.Y^^^Yt^'^-^aci. 
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this  determination  brought  into  action  a  widely-spread  feeling  of  Neutrality 
disaffection  which,  if  it  existed  before,  had  not  yet  found  vent,  barons. 
The  barons  had  sat  still  whilst  the  bishops  were  plundered. 
Some  of  the  ministers,  if  not  all,  sympathised  with  John,  and 
made  their  profit  out  of  the  spoil.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  noble  as  well  as  simple,  watched  in  anxious  suspense 
for  the  event  of  the  struggle. 

John  however  had  made  private  enemies  as  well  as  public  John's  mis- 

icivinffs 

ones ;   he  trusted   no   man,  and   no   man   trusted  him.     The 
threat  of  deposition  roused  all  his  fears,  and  he  betrayed  his 
apprehensions   in   the   way   usual   with   tyrants.     The  princes 
of  Wales   had  just   concluded  a  peace  with  him;   they  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  papal  threat,  and  reuewed  Welsh  war. 
the  war.     John  hanged  their  hostages  and  summoned  an  army 
for  a  fresh  invasion  of  their  country;  the  army  assembled,  but 
John,  warned  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  did   not  venture 
to  lead  it  into  Wales.     In  panic  fear  he  dismissed  his  host,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Kottingham  Castle.     Gathering  courage  after  He  seizes 
a  fortnight's  seclusion  he  arrested  some  of  the  barons,  whom  he  ofthebarom 
suspected  not  so  much  of  conspiring  as  of  having  power  to  suspects, 
injure  him,  and  seized  their  castles^.     This  proceeding  alarmed 
the  few  nobles  who  had  really  entertained  designs  against  him. 
Eustace  de  Vesci  and  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  the  chiefs   of  the 
party,  fled  to  France.     The  king  next  tried  to  propitiate  the  He  courts 
people :  he  remitted  the  fines  which  had  been  exacted  during 
a  recent  visitation  of  the  forests ;  he  abolished  some  vexatious 
customs  which  prevailed  in  the  ports;   and  took   other  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  peace.     He  then  compelled  those 
bishops  who   still   remained  in   England  to   acknowledge   by 
letter  that  the  sums  of  money  which  he  had  exacted  from  them 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  been  paid  by  them  as  their 
own  free  gift^      In  the   meantime   he  was   negotiating   con- and  neroti- 
tinually  with  the  pope ;  and  Philip  of  France  was  collecting  his  pope, 
forces  for  an  invasion. 

The  spring  of  12 13  saw  the  close  of  this  part  of  the  struggle. 

*  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  207 ;  M.  Paria,  p.  i^\. 
'  Walt.  Coy,  ii.  207 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  2^1. 
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In  1 213  he 

prepturesto 

submit. 


He  surren- 
ders his 
crown  to 
the  pope. 


Formidable 
attitude  of 
the  barons. 


Then* 
grieyances. 


John  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  strength  of  PMlip,  and  no 
reason  whatever  to  trust  in  the  attachment  of  his  people.  In 
spite  of  his  own  scoffing  disregard  of  religion,  he  trembled  A 
the  papal  exconmiunication,  the  dire  effects  of  which  he  saw  in 
the  downfjBill  of  his  nephew  the  Emperor  Otho ;  but  above  all 
he  dreaded  the  falfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Peter  of  Wakefield, 
that  on  the  approaching  feast  of  the  Ascension  he  should  be  no 
longer  king^.  In  abject  alarm  he  surrendered  every  point  for 
which  he  had  been  struggling.  He  made  his  submission  to  the 
pope,  accepted  Langton  as  archbishop,  undertook  to  repay  tbe 
money  exacted  from  the  churches,  and,  as  a  crowning  humilia- 
tion, surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  see  of  Borne,  receiving  it 
again  as  a  papal  vassal  subject  to  tribute,  and  swearing  fealty 
and  promising  liege  homage  to  the  pope.  The  pcudficaiion  was 
arranged  on  the  15th  of  May.  For  a  moment  it  was  accepted 
as  a  solution  of  all  difficulties^ :  no  one  seemed  to  see  that  it 
created  a  new  one  which  was  greater  than  all  and  compreh^ded 
all  that  had  preceded  it :  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  before 
the  first  measures  preliminary  to  the  executiou  of  the  treaty 
were  taken,  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  question  arose^ 
from  the  determination  of  the  barons  not  to  obey  John's  com- 
mand to  serve  in  France. 

154.  The  attitude  of  the  barons  had  been  more  or  lessthreat^- 
ing  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign :  they  had  indeed  acquiesced 
in  the  plunder  of  the  churches,  partly  because  they  saw  in  it  one 
way  of  diverting  the  king's  oppressive  policy  from  themselves. 
The  moment  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  was  overcome,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  rights  and  of  the  king's  infringement  of  them 
emerged.  We  have  seen  that  their  adhesion  to  John  at  his 
accession  had  been  purchased  by  a  promise  that  he  would  do 
them  justice :  they  had  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in 
1 201,  when,  on  their  refusal  to  go  to  Normandy  until  they  wefs 
satisfied,  John  seized  their  castles  and  demanded  their  sons  ss 
hostages^.     Since  then  their  grounds  of  complaint  had  been 


^  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  208 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  23a. 

*  Walt.  Gov.  ii.  2io»  an ;  M.  Paris,  pp.  334-237. 

•  HoYedea,iv.i^i. 
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accumulating.  They  had  been  shamelessly  taxed :  the  carucage 
had  been  in  John's  first  year  raised  from  two  to  three  shillings 
on  the  carucate  j  the  scutage  from  a  pound  to  two .  marks  Heavy 
on  the  knights*  fee :  year  after  year  the*  scutage  had  been 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when  Geoffrey  of  York  had 
raised  his  voice  against  the  imposition  of  the  carucage  he 
had  been  summarily  silenced  \  In  1303  the  king  had  exacted 
a  seventh  of  the  moveable  property  of  his  barons';  in  1204 
he  had  taken  an  aid  from  the  knights^;  in  1207  a  thir- 
teenth of  moveables'  from  the  whole  country.  In  this  last  Besistanoe 
case  Archbishop  Gteoffrey  of  York,  following  the  example  of  bishop' 
S.  Thomas  and  S.  Hugh,  resisted  the  demand  when  it  was 
laid  before  the  council ;  the  clergy  refused  to  give,  but  the  king 
exacted  the  tax  notwithstanding,  and  sent  their  champion  into 
exile*.  Again  and  again  he  had  demanded  the  military  service 
of  the  barons,  and  each  time  he  had  shown  his  distrust  and 
cowardice.  In  1201  the  forces  assembled  at  Portsmouth  were 
allowed  to  return  home  on  payment  of  money  to  the  king*' ;  in  Disgust  of 
1202  and  1203,  when  they  reached  Normandy,  they  found  the 
king  unwilling  to  fight,  and  having  returned  home  in  disgust 
found  themselves  obliged  to  redeem  their  desertion  by  enormous 
fines®.  In  1205  he  had  brought  another  great  host  together  at 
Portsmouth,  and  had  even  pretended  to  sail  for  France ;  but  he 
had  gone  no  farther  than  Wareham,  and  on  his  return  had 
accepted  money  and  dismissed  the  army  ^.  The  barons  were  not 
without  the  military  pride  natural  to  a  warlike  race;  they 
despised  the  king  who  dared  not  lead  them ;  they  hated  him  for 
his  mistrust  of  them;  they  looked  with  disgust  on  the  mean 
trickery  by  which  he  qualified  his  capricious  despotism.  But 
they  endured  it  alL 

Geofirey  Fitz-Peter,  the  earl  of  Essex,  had  continued  to  be  Character 

...  .  .  .  of  GeoflBney 

John's    justiciar   ever   since   his   accession.      He   was   a   man  Fitz-Peter. 
trained  in  the  school  of  Henry  II  under  Glanvill  and  Hubert 
Walter,  had  attained  his  earldom  partly  by  a  fortunate  marriage 
and  partly  by  making  the  best  of  his  opportunities  as  one  of  the 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  140.  *  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  "^  T>ca^. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  221;  Ann.  Waveriey,  p.  258.    Beep.  ^*|<^\«^«^« 

'  Hoveden,  iv,  16$,  •  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  "*  IXsv^-  ^-  '*^'^^ 
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[e  acted  as  king^s  counsellors^.     He  had  shown  the  qualities  necessary  to 

n  John.       the  minister  of  such  a  king,  had  carried  out  his  master's  plans, 

and  allowed  the  unpopularity  which  they  involved  to  fell  upon 

his  own  head.     It  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  him,  as  for  Hubert 

Walter,  that  he  probably  retained  his  position  partly  from  a 

feeling  that  if  he  resigned  it  would  fall  into  worse  hands.     Both 

ministers  were  hated  by  the  king,  who  felt  that  thej  restrained 

him  ;  yet  both  were  indispensable.     Hubert  had  governed  botk 

the  Church  and  the  nation,  GeofBrey  governed  the  nation  and 

allowed  the  king  to  ruin  the  Church.     He  had  won  by  age  and 

ability  a  commanding  position  even  amongst  those  who  were 

at  first  inclined  to  regard  him  as  an  upstart  * ;  and  the  extent  d 

his  influence  must  be  calcidated  from  the  permanent  breach 

which  followed  his  death. 

ohn  pre-         To  return  however  to  the  events  of  the  year  121^.     The  sub- 
ares  to  go  .  t  -I  "  •* 

>  Prance:     mission  of  the  king  to  the  pope  had  been  accomplished  :  the  fatal 

sluctanceof         .  __  ,  iti  ..11       , 

iie  barons,  anniversary  had  passed  over,  and  J  onn  was  still  a  king :  Peter 
of  Wakefield  was  hanged.  It  was  time  to  reply  to  the  threats  of 
Philip ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  better  than  by  an  expeditioD 
to  France.  John,  elated  by  the  naval  victory  at  Damme,  pro- 
posed it  to  the  barons ;  they  alleged  that  he  was  still  excommu- 
[isabsolu-  nicate,  and  refused  to  follow  him^.  This  plea  was  soon  set  aside: 
ew'oath.  the  archbishop  landed  on  the  i6th  of  July,  and  ahsolved  the  king 
at  Winchester,  exacting  from  him  an  express  renewal  of  his  coro- 
nation oath  and  a  promise  to  abolish  all  evil  customs  *      Again 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  pp.  xlviii,  xlix ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  pref.  bd,  Ixn. 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  243  :  '  Erat  autem  firmissima  r^ni  columna,  utpote  rir 
generosus,  legnm  peritus,  thesauris,  reditibus  et  omnibus  bonis  instaimtni, 
omnibus  Angliae  magnatibus  sanguine  vel  amicitia  confoederatusy  unde  rex 
ipsum  prae  omnibus  mortalibus  sine  dilectione  formidabat,  ipse  enim  Ion 
regni  gubernabat.' 

^  M.  Paris,  pp.  238,  239.  Kalph  of  Coggesbale  and  the  monk  of  Ban- 
well,  copied  by  Walter  01  Coventry  (ii.  212),  give  other  reasons  for  the 
refusal  of  the  barons ;  the  letter  of  their  tenare,  their  exhaustion  after  their 
long  march,  and  their  poverty.  *  Barones  Northanhumbrenses  invitavit 
ut  secum  transfretarent :  at  illi  pari  animo  eademque  sententia  oontradiie- 
runt  asserentes  non  in  hoc  ei  obnoxios  esse  secundum  munia  temnni 
Buarum,  sed  et  in  expeditionibus  Anglicanis  se  nimis  exhaustoe  et  tebe^ 
menter  extenuates.'  B.  Coggeshale,  pp.  242,  243.  *  Qnippe  qui  longi 
expeditione  vexati  non  facile  possent  tantum  opus  exhaustis  aggiedi  at 
tarchiis.'    W.  Cov.  ii.  211. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  2^9  *.  '  ^uroisWi  tqtl,  \»a\K&  «ws£«e«su!>^  v^vojqgdfii^  qoo^ 
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the  king  laid  his  proposal  before  the  barons,  and  again  he  was  met  The  barons 
by  a  refusal :  this  time  the  northern  barons  declared  that  their  foreipi 
tenure  did  not  compel  them  to  serve  abroad  and  that  they  would 
not  follow  the  king  ^.     It  was  the  same  ground  which  had  been 
taken  up  by  S.  Hugh  in  11 98,  and,  although  deficient  in  historical 
proof,  was  in  accordance  both  with  equity  and  with  the  altered 
state  of  things.     It  might  be  fair  enough,  when  John  was  duke 
of  Normandy,  for  his  English  barons  to  maintain  him  by  arms 
in  his  existing  rights ;  but  when  Normandy  was  lost,  and  lost 
by  his  fault,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  should  engage  in 
war  to  recover  it.     Whether  he  had  a  right  to  take  them  to 
Poictou  was  more  than  doubtful.     The  northern  barons  who  Conduct  of 
alleged  this  plea  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  that  second  barons, 
aristocracy  which  had  grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Conquest 
families  and  had  no  stake  in  Normandy.    They  had  been  trained 
under   the   eye  of  Glanvill   and  Richard  de  Lucy;   had  been 
uniformly  faithful  to  the  king  against  the  greater  feudatories ; 
had  manfully  discharged  their  duties  in  the  defence  against  the 
Scots ;  and  had  already  begun  to  show  that  propension  towards 
political  liberty  and  self-government  which  marks  them  during 
later   history;    for  they   were   the    forefathers   of  that   great 
north  country  party  which  fought  the  battle  of  the    consti- 
tution during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     Indignant  John  goes 
at  their  attitude  of  resistance,  John  prepared  to  take  his  usual  north,  Aug. 
prompt  vengeance.     He  marched  rapidly  northwards  :  at  North- 
hampton the  archbishop  overtook  him  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
promise  a  legal  and  judicial  investigation  before  proceeding  to 
extremities^.     John  however  went  on  his  way;   advanced  to 

sanctam  ecclesiam  ejusque  ordinatos  diligeret,  defenderet  et  manuteneret 
contra  omnes  adversarios  suos  pro  posse  suo,  quodque  bonas  leges  anteces- 
sorum  Buoruin  et  praecipue  leges  Edwardi  regis  revocaret,  et  iniquas  de- 
Btrueret,  et  omnes  homines  suos  secundum  justa  curiae  suae  judicia  judicaret, 
quodque  singulis  redderet  jura  sua.* 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  239,  refers  to  this  second  application  the  excuse  of  poverty 
alleged  by  the  barons :  and  no  doubt  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Ralph  and 
Walter  belong  to  this  juncture ;  see  p.  524,  note  3. 

2  W.  Gov.  ii.  212 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  239.    Ralph  of  Coggeshale  says  that  the     • 
king  was  prevailed  on  to  renew  his  promises  to   the  northern  barona  : 
'  Northanhumbrenses  regi  concordantur,  median tibua  le^"^\,o,«tOca«^^swiKs^ 
Cantuariensi  et  aliis  episcopis  et  baronibua  ea  coiidit\oiie\>Xi'^<(:«»^>  ^\^^vcx.^^^c^ 
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Redoes       Durham  byway  of  a  demonstration,  but  returned  without  doing 

homage  to  ^         ^''        •^  ^ 

bhe  legate,  anything^  in  as  great  haste  as  he  had  gone^.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  he  completed  his  transactions  with  the  pope  by  doing 
homage  to  the  legate  Kicolas  at  London  *. 

/Assembly  at      Whilst  John  was  thus  employed,  a  series  of  very  important 

August  4;'  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  justiciar  and  arehbishop.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  by  way  of  restitution  to  the 
plundered  bishops,  a  general  assembly  was  called  at  S.  Alban's 
on  the  4th  of  August,  which  was  attended  not  only  by  the  bishops 
and  barons,  but  by  a  body  of  representatives  from  the  townshi})! 
on  the  royal  demesne,  each  of  which  sent  its  reeve  and  four  kgal 
men.  In  this  council,  for  such  is  the  name  given  it  by  the 
historians^,  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  was  discussed  than 

in  which       the  assessment  of  the  losses  of  the  Church.     The  justiciar  laid 

the  l&w^  of 

Henry  I  are  before  the  whole  body  the  king's  recent  promise  of  good  govern- 
ment, he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  illegal  exactions,  and 
referred  to  the  laws  of  Henry  I  as  the  standard  of  the  good 
customs  which  were  to  be  restored  *.  This  is  the  first  occaedon 
on  which  the  laws  of  Henry  I  are  recurred  to  as  a  basiB  of 
liberty,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  vast  increase 
in  royal  power  which  had  accrued  since  the  early  years  of  Heniy 
II.  Probably  few  knew  what  the  laws  of  Henry  I  were ;  but 
the  archbishop  took  care  that  they  should  soon  he  informed. 
Another  council  was  called  at  S.  Paul's  on  the  25th  of  August, 

atavis  libertatibus.*    But  he  places  the  agreement  after  the  airiyal  of  Gtf^ 
dinal  Nicolas. 

*  See  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  Itinerary  of  John,  m  the  Introduction  to  ike 
first  volume  of  the  Patent  Bolls. 

2  W.  Gov.  ii.  214 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  247. 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  239  :  'In  crastino  (sc.  May  16)  autem  misit  rex  litterasMl 
omnes  yicecomites  regni  Angliae  praecipiens  ut  de  singulis  dominiconB 
suorum  villis  quatuor  legales  homines  cum  praeposito  apud  Sanotam  Al- 
banum  pridie  nonas  Augusti  facerent  convenire. . .  Interfuerunt  haio  oondfio 
apud  Sanctum  Albanum  GalMdus  filius  Petri  et  episoopua  WintooieHii 
cum  archiepiscopo  et  episcopis  et  magnatibus  regni.' 

*  Ibid. :  *  Ubi  cunctis  pace  regis  denunciata,  ex  ejusdem  vegiB  parte  fimi- 
ter  praeceptum  est  quatenus  leges  Henrici  avi  sol  ab  omiiibus  in  r«gM 
custodirentur  et  onmes  leges  iniquae  penitus  enervarentur.  Denuncuuba 
est  praeterea  vicecomitibus,  forestariis,  aliisque  ministris  regis,  sicat  Tittf 
et  membra  sua  diligunt,  ne  a  quoquam  aliquid  violenter  ezfeorqneMitt  ^ 
alicui  injuriam  irrogare  praesumant,  aut  scotalla  aUoabi  in  regno  haasX 
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and  there  Henry's  charter  was  produced  ^     It  was  seen  at  once  Coundlof 
that  it  furnished  both  a  safe  standing-ground  and  a  precedent  The  charter 
for  a  deliberate  scheme  of  reform.     The  justiciar  laid  before  the  produced, 
king  the  claims  of  the  council,  and  died  almost  immediately 
after,  on  the  2nd  of  October^ 

With  him  the  king  lost  his  hold  upon  the  baronage,  but  his  The  king's 
first  thought  was  one  of  relief :  *  When  he  arrives  in  hell,*  he  the  death  of 
said,  'he  may  go  and  salute  Hubert  Walter ;  for  by  the  feet  of    ^^^  *^'"* 
God,  now  for  the  first  time  am  I  king  and  lord  of  England.' 
This  speech  recalls  the  words  addressed  by  the  English  to  Henry 
I  when  he  had  humbled  Robert  of  Belesme :  but  the  circum- 
stances were  very  different.     The  people  had  then  rejoiced  in 
the  humiliation  of  a  tyrant  who  was  persecuting  the  king  and 
themselves  alike ;  John  rejoices  in  the  death  of  a  faithful  servant 
who  had  until  now  stood  between  him  and  the  hatred  of  the 
people, — ^between  the  tyrant  and  his  destined  victims'.  Geoffrey's  Peter  des 
successor  was  a  foreigner ;  the  king,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  succeeds, 
barons,   confided   the  justiciarship   to  Peter   des   Eoches,   the 
Poictevin  bishop  of  Winchester*. 

The  meeting  at  S.  Alban's  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  importance 
find  any  historical  proof  that  representatives  were  sunmioned  to  sembiyat 
a  national  council.     The  reeve  and  four  men  were  probably   '         ** 
called  upon  merely  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  royal 
lands  ;  but  the  fact  that  so  much  besides  was  discussed  at  the 
time,  and  that  some  important  measures  touching  the  people  at 
large  flowed  directly  from  the  action  of  the  council,  gives  to 
their  appearance  there  a  great  significance.     To  the  first  repre- 
sentative assembly  on  record  is  submitted  the  first  dra^|Pl  of 
the  reforms  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Charter  :  the  action  of  it  is  a  gene- 
this  council  is  the  first  hesitating  and  tentative  step  towards  of  represen- 
that  great  act  in  which  Church,  baronage,  and  people  made 
their  constitutional  compact  with  the  king,  and  their  first  sensible 
realisation  of  their  corporate  imity  and  the  unity  of  their  rights 
and  interests.     How  the  justiciar  would  have  carried  on  the 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  340. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  243 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  215 ;  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  i\V 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  243 ;  see  above,  p.  308.  ^  B..  Co^^j^aX««^«  ^W 
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Obscurity     undertaking  we  cannot  even  guesR.   Unfortunately^  as  is  so  often 

historianB.    the  case  in  great  crises  of  history,  the  attention  of  the  historians 

is  devoted  to  points  of  minor  interest;  and  when  we  should 

hear  of  great  constitutional  debates,  we  find  only  the  record  of 

the  doings  of  the  legate  and  the  bishops.     The  one  significant 

The  writ  of  fact  is  this, — that  the  king  on  the  7th  of  November  sunmioned 

"13.  a  council  at  Oxford  to  which,  besides  the  armed  force  of  the 

knights,  each  sheriff'  is  directed  to  send  four  discreet  knights 

from  his  county  to  discuss  with  the  king  the  business  of  the 

country^.     The  four  legal  men  of  the  demesne  townships  are 

replaced  by  the  four  discreet  men  of  the  shire  :  the  very  words, 

*  ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni  nostri,'  are  an  omen 

of  the  institution  of  representative  parliaments.     Again  however 

the  historians  forsake  us,  and  we  do  not  even  know  that  the 

assembly  was  ever  held. 

lniai4Jolm      The   eventful  year  came  to  a  close  without   overt   action. 

goes  abroad  . 

until  Oct.  19  Early  in  1 2 1 4  John  went  abroad  and  stayed  there  until  October ; 
when  immediately  on  his  return  he  called  the  northern  barons 
to  account  for  not  accompanying  him.  But  they  had  been 
Confedero-  beforehand  with  him.  They  had  met  on  the  pretence  of  pil- 
s^°*  »*  grimage  at  S.  Edmund's,  and  had  there  sworn  that  if  the  king 
delayed  any  longer  to  restore  the  laws  and  liberties,  they  would 
withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  would  make  war  upon  him  until 
he  should  confirm  the  concession  by  a  sealed  charter.  The  pro- 
positions were  to  be  laid  before  him  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas ;  in  the  meantime  a  force  was  to  be  raised  sufiicient  to 
begiaJf  not  to  decide  the  struggle^.  The  king  however  acoele- 
rat<^9t^6  crisis  by  demanding  a  scutage,  which  the  barons 
refused  to  grant '. 


*  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  i.  p.  2  ;  Select  Oharten,  p.  27* 
'  M.  Paris,  pp.  252,  253.  The  northern  barons  again  took  the  law. 
'  Barones  Northanhnmbriae  in  unamcoeuntes  sententiam  ut  regem  oompdle' 
rent  ad  reformandam  ecclesiae  et  regni  libertatem  et  ad  abolendas  pravtf 
consuetudines,  quas  ad  depressionem  ecclesiae  et  regni  tam  pater  qoaa 
frater  regis,  cum  his  abusionibus  quas  idem  rex  adjecerat,  olim  suscitavennt, 
secundmn  quod  rex  anno  praeteritojurayerat,  regem  super  his  .  .  .  .  onot 
et  adhortantur,  insuper  et  cartam  Henrici  primi  proferunt.'  K.  Cogget 
hale,  p.  246. 

^  *  Bissensio  orta  est  inter  Johannem  regem  Angliae  et  quosdam  de  ptt>- 
ceribus  pro  scutagio  c^yiodi  -^^eWa^^i  o^^  ^^^  Q^\x»i\i  veraiit  nee  miserant  com 
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John's  first  thought  was  to  attempt  to  divide  his  enemies.  John  grants 

The  clergy  might  be  detached  from  the  barons  by  a  promise  of  election  to 

the  freedom  of  election  which  had  been  so  long  withdrawn  from 

them;  and  on  the  21st  of  November  a  charter  was  issued  to 

that  effect  ^.     This  failed  of  its  purpose ;  for  the  bishops,  with 

Langton  at  their  head,  had  of  course  not  taken  part  in  the  oath 

at  S.  Edmund's  ;  they  were  one  in  counsel  with  the  barons,  but 

had  not  been  compelled  to  break' off  relations  with  the  king;  nor 

could  they  have  armed  their  retainers  in  the  cause  without 

throwing  the  country  at  once  into  civil  war.     Nothing  more  was 

done  until  after  Christmas.    On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  John  He  receives 
,  .      T  .  1  r        .^>  the  barons, 

at  the  Temple  received  a  deputation  from  the  barons  and  heard  Jan.  6. 1315. 
their  demands :  smothering  his  indignation,  he  requested  a  truce 
until  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  ^     This  was  agreed  to ;  and 
the  king  employed  the  respite  in  renewed  attempts  to  sow  dis- 
trust among  his  enemies.     He  again  issued  the  charter  of  free-  His  m^ 
domto  the  Church^,  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fealty  precaution, 
to  be  taken  throughout  England^  to  him  alone,  and  demanded 
a  renewal  of  homage  from  his  tenants-in-chief.     Not  content 
with  this,  he  took  the  vow  of  Crusade  °,  involving  in  the  guilt  of     fl*^^**^  4 
sacrilege  all  who  should  raise  their  hands  against  him.     But  the  Prosress  <tf 
barons  were  undismayed;  they  collected  an  army  at  Stamford, 
and   marched  as   soon   as  the  truce   expired  to  Brackley  in 
Northamptonshire.     The  king,  who  was   at   Oxford,  sent  the 
archbishop  and  William  Marshall  to  demand  their  conditions; 
and  the  messengers  brought  back  a  long  schedule  of  demands, 

ipso  in  Pictaviam.  Dantibus  enim  illud  plurimis,  contradixerunt  ex 
Aquilonaribus  nonnulli,  ill!  videlicet  qui  anno  praeterito  regem  ne  in 
Pictaviam  transiret  impedierunt,  dicentes  se  propter  terras  quas  in  Anglia 
tenent  non  debere  regem  extra  regnum  sequi  nee  ipsum  euntem  scutagio 
juvare.  E  contrario  rege  id  tanquam  debitum  ezigente,  eo  quod  in  diebus 
patris  sui  necnon  et  frotris  sic  fieret,  res  ulterius  processiset  nisi  legati 
praesentia  obstitisset.  Prolata  est  carta  quaedam  libertatum  ab  Henrico 
primo  Anglis  data,  quam  quasi  in  observandam  cum  sibi  confirmari  a  rege 
proceres  jam  dicti  postularent,  dilata  est  res  in  annum  alterum.'  W.  Gov* 
ii.  217,  218. 

^  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  281 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  279-281. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  253. 
'  M.  Paris,  p.  i^iTt* 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  253  ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  a  18. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  219. 
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Summary  of 
the  articles 
of  the 
Charter. 


Its  treaty 
character. 


It  includes 
the  wh(de 
people. 


whicH  the  king  at  once  refused  to  grant.  The  barons,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  news,  proceeded  by  way  of  Northampton,  Bedforl 
and  Ware  to  London,  where  they  were  received  with  a  heart? 
welcome  on  the  24th  of  May.  The  adhesion  of  the  Londooen 
was  followed  by  a  great  defection  from  the  king's  party ;  nearir 
all  the  members  of  his  court  and  household  obeyed  the  summotf 
addressed  to  them  by  the  confederacy,  and  left  John  without  asj 
power  of  resistance.  Under  these  circumstances  he  set  his  fieil 
to  the  articles  proposed  by  the  barons,  and  issued  the  Gieit 
Charter  of  liberties  on  the  15th  of  June  at  Runnymede'. 

155.  The  Great  Charter,  although  drawn  up  in  the  form  of » 
royal  grant,  was  really  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  his  ob- 
jects; it  was  framed  upon  a  series  of  articles  drawn  up  by  them*, 
it  contained  the  provision  usual  in  treaties  for  securing  its  execs- 
tion,  and  although  in  express  terms  it  contained  only  one  part  d 
the  covenant,  it  implied  in  its  whole  tenour  the  existeuce  aad 
recognition  of  the  other.  The  king  granted  these  privileges « 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  A( 
nation.  It  is  the  collective  people  who  really  form  the  otbff 
high  contracting  party  in  the  great  capitulation, — the  dffff 
estates  of  the  realm,  not  it  is  true  arranged  in  order  accordiDg 
to  their  profession  or  rank,  but  not  the  less  certainly  combined  in 
one  national  purpose,  and  securing  by  one  bond  the  interests  aii 
rights  of  each  other  severally  and  of  all  together.  The  Charter  con- 
tains a  clause  similar  to  that  by  which  Henry  I  tried  to  secure  ^ 
rights  of  his  subjects  as  against  the  mesne  lords ;  but  now  the  pro- 
vision is  adopted  by  the  lords  themselves  for  the  security  of  £ur 
and  equal  justice :  ^  All  the  aforesaid  customs  and  liberties  tihit 
we  have  granted  to  be  held  in  our  kingdom,  so  far  as  pertains 
to  us,  with  reference  to  our  vassals,  all  men  of  our  kingdom,  n 
well  clerk  as  lay,  shall  observe,  so  far  as  pertains  to  them,  wiA 
reference  to  their  men'.'  The  barons  maintain  and  secure  tk 
right  of  the  whole  people  as  against  themselves  as  well  as  aeainit 

*  M.  Paris,  pp.  253-355  ;  W.  Coventry,  ii  aig-aaa  ;  R.  CoggeduJe.  if- 
347-249.  The  best  account  of  the  crisiB  is  to  be  found  in  the  pra&oe  vf- 
fixed  by  Blackstone  to  his  edition  of  Magna  Carta. 

•  Select  Charters,  pp.  181-188. 

'  Artdcles  oi  the 'Baxo\if&,  \  i^%  \^^^«k  ^:»aN»^  S ^-k.   ^^^  «3b(K«^^  ^ 
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their  master.  Clause  by  clause  the  rights  of  the  commons  are  it  protects 
provided  for  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  nobles ;  the  interest  of  of  the 
the  freeholder  is  everywhere  coupled  with  that  of  the  barons 
and  knights  ;  the  stock  of  the  merchant  and  the  wainage  of  the 
villein  are  preserved  from  undue  severity  of  amercement  as  well 
as  the  settled  estate  of  the  earldom  or  barony^.  The  knight  is 
protected  against  the  compulsory  exaction  of  his  services,  and 
the  horse  and  cart  of  the  freeman  against  the  irregular  requisi- 
tion even  of  the  sheriff^.  In  every  case  in  Vhich  the  privilege  of 
the  simple  freeman  is  not  secured  by  the  provision  that  primarily 
affects  the  knight  or  baron,  a  supplementary  clause  is  added  to 
define  and  protect  his  right ;  and  the  whole  advantage  is  ob- 
tained for  him  by  the  comprehensive  article  which  closes  the 
essential  part  of  the  charter. 

This  proves,  if  any  proof  were  wanted,  that  the  demands  of  The  l)^^ 
the  barons  were  no  selfish  exaction  of  privilege  for  themselves  ;  sdfiSily. 
it  proves  with  scarcely  less  certainty  that  the  people  for  whom 
they  acted  were  on  their  side.    The  nation  in  general,  the  people  The  people 

^-.  were  on 

of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  commons  of  later  days,  the  English-  their  side, 
men  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Norman  kings  against 
the  feudatories,  had  now  thrown  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
barons :  John's  tyranny  had  overthrown  that  balance  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  which  his  predecessors  had  striven  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  so  much  policy  to  adjust.  We  do  not 
indeed  find,  in  the  list  of  those  who  forced  the  king  to  yield,  any 
names  that  prove  the  commons  to  have  been  influential  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  articles :  the  conspicuous  names  are  those  of 
the  northern  barons,  of  the  men  of  the  great  ministerial  houses, 
and  of  that  remnant  of  the  Conqueror's  baronage  that  had  cut 
themselves  loose  &x)m  Normandy  and  Norman  principles  and 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  nobler  position  of  leaders  of  their 
brother  Englishmen.  It  was  probably  by  the  bishops,  Langton  Debt  of  the 
in  particular,  and  the  legal  members  of  the  confederacy,  that  the  tiSe  bishppe 
rights  of  the  freeholder  were  so  carefully  fenced  round  with  pro- 
visions :  these  men  and  their  successors  led  the  commons  and 

^  Art.  Bar.  §  8 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  ao. 
^  Art.  Bar.  §  20  ;  Mafj^na  Caxta,  \  ^o. 
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acted  for  them  until  the  Eieformation,  with  little  discord  and 
still  less  jealousy  of  their  rising  influence ;  and  it  was  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  class  which  furnished  their  natural  leaders  that 
threw  the  Church  and  the  nation  under  the  tyranny  that  followed 
the  Wars  of  the  Eoses. 

The  Great  Charter  is  the  first  great  public  act  of  the  nation, 
after  it  has  realised  its  own  identity :  the  consummation  of  the 
work  for  which  unconsciously  kings,  prelates,  and  lawyers  haye 
been  labouring  for  a'  century.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that 
recalls  the  distinctions  of  race  and  blood,  or  that  maintains  the 
differences  of  English  and  Norman  law.  It  is  in  on6  view  the 
summing  up  of  a  period  of  national  life,  in  another  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new,  not  less  eventful,  period  than  that  which  it 
closes. 

Magna  Carta  in  its  completed  form  attests  the  account  giyen 
by  the  historians  of  its  origin  and  growth.  It  is  based  on  the 
charter  of  Henry  I ;  it  follows  the  arrangement  of  that  £Eimon8 
document,  and  it  amplifies  and  expands  it,  so  as  to  bring  tmder 
the  principles,  which  were  for  the  first  time  laid  down  in  AJ). 
1 1  GO,  all  the  particular  rights,  claims,  and  duties  which  had 
come  into  existence  during  the  developments  of  the  inter- 
vening century.  As  the  whole  of  the  constitutional  histoiy 
of  England  is  little  more  than  a  commentary  on  Magna  Carta, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  articles,  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  previous  history,  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  possible  at  this 
stage  of  our  work. 

The  king  declares  himself  moved  to  issue  the  charter,  as  his 
great-grandfather  had  done,  by  his  pious  regard  for  God  and 
his  desire  for  the  benefit  of  his  people  :  the  counsellors  by  whose 
advice  he  acts,  and  whose  names  he  enumerates,  are  the  bishops 
and  barons  who  had  not  taken  an  overt  part  against  him,  or 
who  only  at  the  last  moment  had  joined  the  confederation  whidi 
compelled  him  to  yield. 

The  first  clause,  again,  as  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  secures 
the  rights  of  the  Church ;  repeats  and  confirms  the  charter, 
twice  issued  already,  for  the  free  election  to  bishoprics,  and  the 
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great   principle  so   often   appealed   to  both  earlier  and  later, 
*  quod  Anglicana  Ecclesia  libera  sit  ^.' 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  clauses  protecting  the  tenants-  Remedy 
in-chief  of  the  Crown  from  the  abuses  of  feudal  right ;  a  fixed  abuses  in 
sum  is  determined  for  the  relief,  as  Hhe  ancient  relief/  the  very  of  relief, 
statement  betraying  the  nature  of  the  grievances  ^ ;  the  relief  is  and  ^  ^ 
altogether  abolished  where  the  right  of  wardship  is  exercised ;  °^^®""**®* 
the  latter  right  is  carefully  limited ;  the  disparagement  of  heirs 
by  unequal  marriages  is  forbidden ;  and  the  widow  is  secured 
against  spoliation  as  well  as  against  compulsion  to  take  another 
husband'.     The  latter  concession  John  had  already  declared 
himself  willing  to  grant  in  that  scheme  of  abortive  reforms 
which  he  propounded,  before  his  submission  to  the  pope,  in  a.d. 
1212.     This  portion  of  the  charter  closes  with  three  articles,  in  Remedy 
which  the  king  renoimces  the  oppressive  means  which  had  been  tyrannical 
used  to  secure  the  payment  of  debts  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  debts. 
Jews,  in  whose  debts  the  Crown  had  an  ulterior  and  contingent 
interest.     These  clauses  show  that  the  king's  servants  had  de- 
parted from  the  rules  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Exchequer 
under  Henry  II,  and  which  had  been  carefully  drawn  up  so 
as  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Crown  with  the  greatest  regard 
to  the  safety  of  the  debtor  *. 

The  twelfth  and  three  following  articles  are  those  to  which  The  consti- 
the  greatest  constitutional  interest  belongs ;  for  they  admit  the  articles, 
right  of  the  nation  to  ordain  taxation,  and  they  define  the  way 
in  which  the  consent  of  the  nation  is  to  be  given.  No  scutage  or  Limitation 
aid,  other  than  the  three  regular  feudal  aids,  is  henceforth  to  be  scutages. 
imposed  but  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  nation,  and  the 

*  Magna  Charta,  §  I.  Cf.  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  §  i ;  Stephen,  C?harter 
ii. ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  97,  114. 

'  Magna  Charta,  §§  2-4;  Art.  Bar.  §§  1-3.  Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I, 
§  2 ;  Assize  of  Northampton,  §  4 ;  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  lib.  ii.  c.  10 : 
where  the  rule  that  a  I'elief  is  not  to  be  taken  on  the  coming  to  age  of 
a  royal  ward,  is  laid  down  as  it  is  in  the  charter  itself. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §§  4,  17;  Magna  Carta,  §§  6-8.  Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I, 
§§  3»  4*  Walter  of  Coventry  says,  *8ed  et  viduis  dicitur  propitius  exsti- 
tisse,'  of  the  reforms  proposed  in  1212  ;  ii.  207. 

*  Magna  Carta,  §§  9-1 1  ;  Art.  Bar.  §§  5,  i/;,  t6,  34,  35.   Cf.  Charter  o€ 
Henry  1,  §§  6-8;  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  12-17*,  Asaaz^  o"l  "^^2it>iJa»!CK^ 
ton,  §  4. 
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common  counsel  of  the  nation  is  to  be  taken  in  an  assembly 
duly  summoned;  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
greater  barons  are  to  be  called  up  by  royal  writ  directed  to 
each  severally;  and  all  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  below 
the  rank  of  the  greater  barons,  are  to  be  summoned  by  a  genersd 
writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  their  shire ;  the  summons  is  to 
express  the  cause  for  which  the  assembly  is  called  together; 
forty  days'  notice  is  to  be  given ;  and  when  the  day  has  arrived 
the  action  of  those  members  who  obey  the  summons  shall  be 
taken  to  represent  the  action  of  the  whole*.  This  most  im- 
portant provision  may  be  regarded  as  a  summing-up  of  the 
history  of  parliament  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  yet  to  exist  It 
probably  contains  nothing  which  had  not  been  for  a  long  time 
in  theory  a  part  of  the  constitution :  the  kings  had  long  con- 
sulted their  council  on  taxation ;  that  council  consisted  of  the 
elements  that  are  here  specified,  and  had  been  summoned  in  a 
way  analogous  to  if  not  identical  with  that  here  defined.  But  the 
right  had  never  yet  been  stated  in  so  clear  a  form,  and  the  state- 
ment thus  made  seems  to  have  startled  even  the  barons ;  thej 
had  not  ventured  to  claim  it,  and  when  they  had  the  reins  of 
power  in  their  own  hands  they  seem  in  the  subsequent  editions 
of  the  charter  to  have  shrunk  from  repeating  the  clauses  which 
contained  it  ^.  It  was  for  the  attainment  of  this  right  that  the 
struggles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  were  carried  on ;  and  the 
realisation  of  the  claim  was  deferred  until  the  reign  of  his  snc- 
cessor.  In  it  however  the  nation  had  now  obtained  a  dear, 
or  comparatively  clear,  definition  of  the  right  on  which  thdr 
future  political  power  was  to  be  based. 

The  limitation  of  royal  exaction  is  supplemented  by  a  cor- 
responding limitation  of  the  power  of  the  mesne  lords;  the 
king  is  not  to  empower  them  to  take  aids  except  for  the  three 
recognised  purposes,  and  then  only  sums  such  as  are  reasonable : 


*  Magna  Carta,  §§  12-14;  Art.  Bar.  §  3a.    The  provision  for  the 
moning  of  the  council  is  not  among  the  barons'  articles,  and  probafalf 
expresses  the  earlier  practice  ;  see  above,  p.  467. 

'  This  cla\iae  ia  not  found  in.  any  of  the  numerous  confirmations  of  thi 
Great  Charter. 
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nor   is   any  one  to  be  distrained   to  perform  more   than  the 
proper  service  of  his  tenure  ^. 

The  next  series  of  clauses  concern  judicial  proceedings :  the  Judicia. 

Cl&US68  * 

suitors  who  are  involved  in  Common  Pleas  are  no  longer  to  be  common 
compelled  to  follow  the  Curia  Regis  ^  :  the  trials  are  ;fco  be  heard  assizes, 
in  some  fixed  place.     The  recognitions  of  novel  disseisin,  mort  ments, 
d'ancester,  and  darrein  presentment  are  henceforth  to  be  taken 
in  the  county  courts,  before  two  justices  who  will  visit  each 
shire  every  quarter,  and  four  knights  chosen  by  the  county 
court  for  the  purpose^.     The  freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced 
in  a  way  that  will  ruin  him,  the  penalty  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury 
of  his  neighbourhood ;  earls  and  barons  are  to  be  amerced  by 
their  peers,  and  clerks  only  in  proportion  to  their  non-eccle- 
siastical property  *.     Such  a  clause  proves  that  the  careful  pro- 
visions of  the  Exchequer  on  this  point  had  been  transgressed  by 
the  king,  who  had,  as  we  learn  from  the  historians,  imposed 
amercements  of  scandalous  amount  and  with  wanton  tyranny, 
just  as  he  compounded  by  fines  for  imaginary  offences.     The  f^**^®°  ^ 
sheriffs,  constables,  coroners,  and  bailiffs  of  the  king  are  for-  *^e  sheriff, 
bidden  to  hold  pleas  of  the  Crown  ® ;  a  further  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  local  magistrates,  which  had  been  already  curtailed 
by  the  direction  issued  in  Eichard's  reign  that  no  sheriff  should 
be  justice  in  his  own  county.     Such  a  provision  shows  some 
mistrust  of  the  sheriffs  on  the  part  of  both  king  and  barons ; 
but  it  was  probably  disregarded  in  practice.     This  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  which  the  abuse  of  the  sheriff's  autho- 

^  Ma^a  Carta,  §§  15,  16 ;  Art.  Bar.  §§  6,  7. 

*  Magna  Carta,  §  17 ;  Art.  Bar.  §  8. 

^  Magna  Carta,  §§  18,  19;  Art.  Bar.  8.  See  the  Assize  of  Northampton, 

§5. 

*  Magna  Cai-ta,  §§  20-23;   Art.  Bar.  §§  9-1 1.  Cf.  Dialogue  de  Scac- 

cario,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 4,  where  the  order  to  be  observed  by  the  sheri£&  in  sales 
is  prescribed :  '  Mobilia  cujusque  primo  vendantur,  bobus  autem  arantibus, 
per  quos  agricultura  solet  exerceri,  quantum  poterint  parcant,  ne  ipsa 
deficiente  debitor  amplius  in  futurum  egere  cogatur.'  This  is  a  piece  of 
Henry's  special  legislation  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  1 29. 

^  Magna  Carta,  §  24 ;  Art.  Bar.  §  14.  The  btoons  had  asked  that  the 
Blieriffs  should  not  interfere  in  pleas  of  the  Crown  siiie  coronatortbus :  the 
charter  forbids  both  sherifi&  and  coroners  (vel  coronatores)  to  hold  such 
pleas ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  suggest  that  there  was  some  jealousy  of  the 
elective  officer.    Cf.  Assize  of  Richard  I,  A.D.  1 194,  art.  ix  \  wA  ^«fc  ^Jws^'^* 

p.  505. 
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rity  is  restrained  ^ ;  the  ferms  of  the  counties  and  other  jurisdic- 
tions are  not  to  be  increased ;  the  debts  due  to  the  Crown  which 
are  collected  by  the  sheriff  are  to  be  collected  under  the  view 
of  the  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  goods  of  intestates 
are  to  go  to  their  natural  heirs ;  the  royal  officers  are  to  pay 
for  all  the  provisions  which  they  take  by  requisition ;  they  are 
not  to  take  money  in  lieu  of  service  from  those  who  are  willing 
to  perform  the  service  in  person;  they  are  not  to  seize  the 
horses  and  carts  of  the  freeman  to  do  royal  work ;  nor  his 
wood  without  his  consent;  the  lands  of  convicted  felons  are 
to  be  held  by  the  Crown  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  to  revert 
to  the  lords  ^ ;  and  the  weirs  in  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and 
the  other  rivers  of  England  are  to  be  removed. 

The  remaining  articles  of  general  application  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  character;  some  laying  down  great  principles, 
and  others  defining  points  of  minute  and  occasional  import. 
The  use  of  the  writ  of  Praecipe  is  limited ' :  the  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  is  directed  in  the  words  of  Eichard's 
assize  * :  the  writ  of  inquest  in  cases  where  life  and  limb  are 
concerned  is  to  be  granted  freely  ^ :  the  king  will  not  claim 
the  sole  wardship  of  the  minor  who  has  other  lords,  except 
where  he  is  the  king's  tenant  by  knight  service  ® :  no  bailiff  is 
to  force  a  man  to  compurgation  or  ordeal  without  faithful  wit- 
nesses ^.  Merchants  may  go  out  and  come  in  without  paying 
exorbitant  customs  ;  and  all  lawful  men  may  leave  the  kingdom 
and  return  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the  traveller  belongs 
to  a  nation  at  war  with  the  king  ^.  The  vassals  of  an  escheated 
honour  are  not  to  be  treated  by  the  king  as  tenants-in-chief 


^  Magna  Carta,  §§  25-33;  Art.  Bar.  §§  14-16,  18-33. 

'  See  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  lib.  ii.  c.  10  ;  Assize  of  ClarendoD,  §  5. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §  24 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  34 ;  Glanyill,  lib.  i  c.  6.  See  Black- 
stone,  Comm.  iii.  274;  Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  pp.  405-407.  It  is  a 
peremptory  writ  enjoining  the  sheriff  to  command  the  person  in  question 
to  do  some  act,  or  show  why  he  should  not  be  compelled.  It  was  in 
&ot  an  evocation  of  the  particular  cause  to  the  king's  court. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §12;  Magna  Carta,  §  35  ;  Hoveden,  iv.  33. 

»  Art.  Bar.  §  26 ;  M.  C.  §  36.  •  Art.  Bar.  §  27  ;  M.  C.  §  37. 

^  Art.  Bar.  §  28 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  38. 

^  Art.  Bar.  §§  31,  33 ;  Magna  Carta,  §§  41,  43.  A  similar  privilege  had 
been  granted  by  chartex  aa  eaxV^  «&  ^"^"c.  ^«  iioo.    See  Charter  Bolls,  p.  60. 
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of  the  Crown,  but  only  to  pay  such  reliefs  and  aids  as  they 

would  owe  to  the  mesne  lord  if  there  were  one  ^.     The  forest  5®™®^yi>' 

the  forest 

courts  are  not  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  man  who  is  abuses, 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  forest  jurisdiction :  this  clause 
relieves  the  people  of  the  shires  in  which  the  forests  lie  from 
the  compulsory  attendance  directed  by  the  Assize  of  Wood- 
stock^. It  is  followed  by  a  still  greater  concession;  all  the 
forests  made  in  the  present  reign  are  disforested,  and  all  rivers 
placed  in  fence  are  thrown  open ;  a  thorough  investigation  of 
all  the  forest  usages  is  to  be  made  by  an  inquest  of  twelve 
sworn  knights,  and  all  the  bad  customs  are  to  be  abolished 
forthwith '.  By  these  clauses,  which  form  the  only  forest  charter 
issued  by  John  *,  a  great  yet  reluctant  concession  is  made  to  a 
demand  which  had  been  increasing  in  intensity  and  listened 
to  with  stubborn  disregard  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Other  clauses  are  of  a  more  general  character.     The  thirty-  Enunciation 

.     IT.  .  of/?eneral 

nmth   and   fortieth  are  famous  and   precious   enunciations  ofppnciples 

,         .  ofjustioe. 

principles.     *No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or 

disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  wise  destroyed ;  nor 

will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful 

judgment  of  his^eers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.      To  none 

will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  or  delay,  right  or  justice  ^! 

The  judicium  parium   was  indeed  no  novelty ;    it  lay  at  the  Theiudictum 

foundation  of  all  German  law ;  and  the  very  formula  here  used 

is  probably  adopted  from  the  laws  of  the  Franconian  and  Saxon 

Caesars ;   but  it  was  no  small  gain  to  obtain  the  declaration 

in  such  terms  from  a  king  who  by  giving  the  promise  made 

a  confession  of  past  misgovemment '. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §  36;  Magna  Carta,  §  46. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §  39  ;  Magna  Carta,  §  44.  See  the  Assize  of  Woodstock, 
§  II ;  Select  Charters,  p.  151. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §  47 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  47.  Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I,  §  10  ; 
and  Stephen's  second  Charter. 

*  The  Forest  Charter  ascribed  to  him  by  Matthew  Paris  belongs  to 
Henry  HI. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §§  29,  30. 

*  Compare  the  following  passages  from  the  Libri  Feudorum :  Conrad  the 
Salic  (a.d.  1024-1036)  says,  'Praecipimus  .. .  ut  nullus  miles  . . .  tam  de 
nostris  majoribus  valvassoribus  quam  eonim  militibus  sine  certa  et  con.- 
victa  culpa  suum  beneficium  perdat  nisi  secuudxuxi  QOTkSvx^\i\v.^\x\!^\s^.  ^s^^ftr 
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Another  significant  article  pledges  the  king  to  confer  the 
sheriffdoms  and  other  judicial  offices  of  the  local  courts  only 
on  men  skilled  in  the  law^.  Another  seciures  to  the  founders 
of  religious  houses  their  rights  of  custody  during  vacancy*; 
and  another  forhids  that  any  one  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
on  the  appeal  of  a  woman,  except  for  the  death  of  her  husband '. 

Such,  with  the  provision  for  the  application  of  the  rules 
thus  enunciated  to  the  whole  nation,  are  what  may  be  called 
the  general  articles  of  the  Charter.  The  remainder  is  composed 
of  clauses  of  special  and  transient  interest :  the  king  undertakes 
to  surrender  all  charters  and  hostages  placed  in  his  hands  as 
securities,  and  to  dismiss  his  detested  group  of  foreign  servants, 
whom  he  had  gathered  round  him  either  as  leaders  of  mer- 
cenaries or  as  ministers  of  small  tyrannies.  As  soon  as  the 
pacification  is  completed  he  will  dismiss  all  his  mercenaries, 
forgive  and  recall  all  whom  he  has  disseized  or  exiled ;  he  will 
then  reform,  on  the  principles  already  adopted,  the  forests  made 
by  his  father  and  brother,  and  do  justice  in  other  ways,  for 
many  of  the  promises  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Charter 
had  no  retrospective  validity.  The  rights  of  the  Welsh  who 
have  been  oppressed  are  at  the  same  future  period  to  be  de- 
termined and  recognised;  the  Welsh  princes  and  the  king  of 
Scots  are  to  have  justice  done ;  and  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offences  arising  out  of  the  present  quarrel  is  to  be 
given  *. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Charter  is  committed  to  twenty-five 
barons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  baronage.     These  are  em- 


cessorum  nostrorum  et  judicium  parium  suorum.  ...  Si  contentio  fuerit 
de  beneficio  inter  capitaneos,  coram  imperatore  definiri  debet ;  si  vero 
fuerit  contentio  inter  minores  valyassores  et  majores  de  beneficio,  in  judido 
parium  suorum  definiatur  per  judicem  curtis.*  lib.  Feud.  I.  xviii. — liothar 
II  says,  '  Sancimus  ut  nemo  miles  adimatur  de  possessione  sui  beneficii 
nisi  convicta  culpa  quae  sit  laudanda  p^_judicium  parium  suorum  eicut 
supra  dictum  est.'  Ibid.  c.  xxii ;  Pertzp£egg.  ii.  39 ;  app.  p.  185.  In  the 
laws  of  Henry  I  (so  called)  the  same  principle  is  laid  down :  *  Unoa- 
quisque  per  pares  suos  judicandus  est.' 

^  Art.  Bar.  §  42 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  45.  On  this  principle  the  steward 
of  a  court-leet  must  be  a  learned  steward. 

^  Art.  Bar.  §  43 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  46. 

'  Magna  Carta,  ^  54. 
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powered  to  levy  war  against  the  king  himself  if  he  refuse  to  The 
do  justice  on  any  claim  laid  before  him  by  four  of  their  number;  executors. 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  communa — ^the  commonalty  of  the 
whole  realm — to  distrain  him,  saving   his   royal  person   and 
queen  and  children  ^. 

The  last  clause  contains  the  enacting:  words,  ^  We  will  and  Enacting 

/•■,..  •  words  and 

firmly  enjoin,'  and  the  oath  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  oath. 

king  and  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  that  all  these  articles 

shall  be  observed  in  good   foith  and  without  evasion  of  their 

plain  construction  ^. 

In  this  mere  abstract  of  the  Great   Charter  we  have  the  Recognition 

of  the 

8umming-up  of  the  rights  and  duties  that  have  been  growing  natjwial 
into  recognition  whilst  the  nation  was  growing  into  conscious- 
ness.    The  Communa  totius  terrae,  which  is  to  join  with  the 
twenty-five  barons  in  the  execution  of  the  Charter,  has  at  last 
entered  upon  its  career  of  constitutional  life. 

So  great  a  boon  as  Magna  Carta  might  almost  excuse  the  Inquiiy 

,  as  to  the 

men  by  whose  affency  it  was  won  from  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  persons  who 

^  ^^       ^  ^       ^       won  the 

history.  But  so  much  of  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  constitution  Charter, 
turns  upon  personal  history,  on  the  local,  official,  and  family 
connexions  of  the  great  men,  that  we  cannot  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject without  the  inquiry,  Who  were  the  men,  and  what  was 
their  training  ]  Who  were  the  barons  that  now  impose  limits 
on  royal  tyranny,  and  place  themselves  in  the  vanguard  of 
liberty?  How  have  they  come  to  sit  in  the  seats  and  wield 
the  swords  of  those  whom  so  lately  we  saw  arrayed  in  feudal 
might  against  king  and  people  ? 

The  barons  who  took  part  in  the  transactions  out  of  which  Fourfold 

.  classification 

Masfna  Carta  emerges — ^and  the  whole  baronagfe  was  in  one  way  of  the 

°  .  ...  baronage, 

or  another  directly  concerned  in  it — ^fall  into  four  classes  :  those 

who  began  the  quarrel  in  a.d.  12 13  by  refusing  to  follow  the 

king  to  France;  those  who  joined  them  after  the  coimcils  held 

at  S.  Alban's  and  in  S.  Paul's ;  those  who  left  the  king  in  the 

spring  of  a.d.  12 15  after  the  adhesion  of  the  Londoners;  and 

those  who   continued  with  him  to   the  last.      Each  of  these 


*  Magna  Carta,  §  61 ;  Art.  Bar.  §  49.  *  "S&A^xMa*  Cw^».^  H  ^ V 
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divisions  contained  men  who  acted  on  the  ground  of  public 
right,  and  others  who  were  mainly  influenced  by  private  friend- 
ship and  gratitude,  or  by  the  desire  of  avenging  private  wrongs. 

The  first  class  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  north  country 
barons,  the  Northimbrani,  Norenses,  Aquilonares  of  the  chroni- 
clers. No  list  of  them  is  given,  but  they  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  foil  of  chiefs  enumerated  by  Matthew  Paris 
in  connexion  with  the  assembly  at  Stamford :  they  are  Eustace 
de  Vesci,  Bichard  de  Perci,  Robert  de  Ros,  Peter  de  Bruis, 
Nicolas  de  Stuteville,  William  de  Mowbray,  Simon  de  Kyme, 
Gilbert  de  la  Val,  Oliver  de  Vaux,  John  de  Lacy  the  constable 
of  Chester,  and  Thomas  of  Multon.  All  these  are  well-known 
names  in  the  north;  many  of  them  appear  in  Domesday;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Mowbray  and  Lacy,  not  among  the  greater 
tenants- in-chief  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  They  had  sprung 
into  the  foremost  rank  after  the  fall  of  the  elder  house  of 
Mowbray,  and  had  many  of  them  done  service  under  Richard 
de  Lucy  and  Ranulf  Glanvill  in  the  defence  of  the  north. 
Eustace  de  Vesci,  however,  was  closely  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Scots,  and  is  said  to  have  had,  like  Robert 
Fitz-Walter  and  William  of  Salisbury,  cruel  wrongs  to  avenge 
upon  the  king. 

The  second  division,  containing  the  rest  of  the  confederates 
who  met  at  Stamford,  embraced  the  remnant  of  the  Conquest 
baronage,  and  the  representatives  of  the  families  which  had 
earned  lands  and  dignities  under  Henry  I  and  Henry  H 
Amongst  these  the  most  prominent  is  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  a 
grandson  of  Richard  de  Lucy  and  a  descendant  in  the  male  line 
from  the  Norman  house  of  Brionne.  With  him  are  Saer  de 
Quenci  earl  of  Winchester,  the  possessor  of  half  the  inheritance 
of  the  great  house  of  Leicester ;  Henry  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford, 
and  Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  appear  side  by  side  as 
their  descendants  did  when  they  defied  Edward  I ;  Richard  earl 
of  Clare,  the  brother-in-law,  and  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  eari 
of  Essex,  the  husband,  of  the  king's  divorced  wife ;  William 
Marshall  the  younger,  the  son  of  the  great  earl  whose  adhesion 
was  the  main  auppotl  oi  3o\itl\  "Eo^x  de  Creissi,  William 
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Malduit,  William  de  Lanvalei  and  others,  whose  names  recall  The  stam- 
the  justices  of  Henry  II's  Curia ;  and  with  them  Robert  de  federates. 
Vere,  Fulk  Fitz-Warin,  William  Mallet,  William  de  Beau- 
champ,  two  of  the  house  of  Fitz-Alan,  and  two  of  the  house  of 
Gant  ^.  Many  of  these  have  names  the  glories  of  which  belong 
to  later  history :  such  of  them  as  are  of  earlier  importance  may 
be  referred  to  the  two  sources  already  indicated ;  the  great 
baronial  families  that  had  been  wise  enough  to  cast  away  the 
feudal  aspirations  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  rising  houses 
which  had  sprung  frohi  the  ministerial  nobility. 

The  third  class,  which  clunof  to  John  as  long  as  he  seemed  The  third 

,  ,  class,  who 

to   have  any  hope   in  resistance,  was   headed   by  those   earls  joined  the 

,  ,  ,  oaronsaffce 

who  were  closely  connected  by  blood  or  by  marriage  with  the  their  entiy 

intoliondoi 
royal  house :    Earl  William   of  Salisbury,  the  king's   natural 

brother;  William  de  Warenne,  the  son  of  Earl  Hamelin  and 

cousin   of  John,   and   Henry  earl   of  Cornwall,   grandson   of 

Henry  I,     With  them  were  William  de  Forz,  titular  count  of 

Aumdle  and  lord  of  Holdemess,  a  feudal  adventurer  of  the  worst 

stamp,  whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  captains  of  Richard's 

crusading  fleet ;  Banulf  earl  of  Chester,  and  William  Marshall 

earl  of  Pembroke,  two  men  of  long  and  varied  experience  as 

well  as  great  social  importance,  who  seem  up  to  the  last  moment 

to  have  hoped  that  their  own  influence  with  the  king  might 

make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  into  open  opposition.     In  The  presen 

the  second  rank  come  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  Geofirey  de  Fumival, 

Thomas   Basset,   Henry  de   Cornhell,  Hugh   de   Neville,  and 

William  Briwere,  the  men  who  were  at  present  in  power  in  the 

Curia  Eegis  and  Exchequer;  who  were  bound  in  honour  to 

adhere  to  their  master  or  to  resign  their  dignities,  and  who  had 

in  many  cases  been  too  willing  ministers  of  the  iniquities  that 

provoked  the  struggle. 

The  few  who  adhered  to  John  to  the  last  were  chiefly  those  The  iborth 

class;  John 

who  had  everything  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  from  the  victory  personal 
of  the  confederates ;  Bichard  de  Marisco  the  chancellor,  Peter 
de   Mauley,  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  Philip  son  of  Mark,  Grerard  de 
Atie,  Engelard  de  Cygonies,  Robert  de  Gaugi,  and  others  whose 

*  M.  Paris,  pp.  255-255. 
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names  testify  to  their  foreign  extraction,  and  some  of  whom 
were  expressly  excluded  by  the  Great  Charter  from  ever  holding 
office  in  England  *. 
Che  king's  Of  the  bishops,  Peter  des  Roches  the  justiciar  was  probably 
Se^S^  the  only  one  who  heartily  supported  John :  he  was  a  foreign 
favourite  and  an  unpopular  man.  Pandulf  the  papal  envoy  was 
also  on  the  king's  side ;  and  some  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
lately  consecrated,  such  as  Walter  Gray  of  Worcester,  who  had 
been  chancellor  for  some  years,  and  Benedict  of  Rochester, 
probably  avoided  taking  up  any  decided  "position.  Even  arch- 
bishop Langton  himself,  although  he  sympathised  with,  and 
partly  inspired  and  advised  the  confederates,  remained  in 
attendance  on  the  king. 
Classifica-  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  these  lists  the  names  of 
twenty-five  those  counsellors  by  whose  advice  John  declares  that  he  issues 
the  charter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  twenty-five  barons  to  whom 
the  execution  was  committed.  The  former  body  is  composed  of 
the  bishops,  with  Stephen  Langton  and  Pandulf  at  their  head, 
and  those  earls  and  barons  who  only  left  John  after  the  adhesion 
of  the  Londoners :  it  contains  none  of  the  northern  barons,  none 
of  the  second  list  of  confederates,  and  the  selection  was  perhaps 
made  in  the  hope  of  binding  the  persons  whom  it  includes  to  the 
continued  support  of  the  hard-won  liberties.  The  twenty-five 
executors  are  selected  from  the  two  latter  classes ;  they  are  as 
follows :  of  the  north  country  lords,  Eustace  de  Vesci,  William 
de  Mowbray,  Robert  de  Ros,  John  de  Lacy,  Richard  de  Percy; 
of  the  Stamford  confederates,  the  earls  of  Clare,  Gloucester, 
Winchester,  Hereford,  Norfolk,  and  Oxford ;  Robert  Fitz- 
UJ£«jb.  Walter,  William  Marshall  the  younger,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Hugb 
iJ^,  Bigod,  William  Mallet,  John  Fitz-Robert,  Roger  de  Mumbezon, 

Richard  de  Muntfitchet,  William  de  Huntingfield.     Two  of  the 
Ji'\       third  list,  William  of  Aum^e  and  William  of  Albini,  represent 
^  a  body  less  hostile  to  John.     Gteo&rej  de  Say,  who  is  found 

shortly  after  in  arms  against  John,  and  the  mayor  of  London, 
complete  the  number  K 

^  Art.  50. 

^  M.  Pana,  i^.  161  \  ^«\«cX.  CStoa^Ac;^^^.  1^, 
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In  a  further  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  importaiice 
subsequent  divisions  of  party  and  policy  that  sprang  out  of  these 
several  combinations,  in  that  altered  state  of  affairs  which  fol- 
lowed the  French  invasion,  and  through  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  The  analysis  of  the  lists  con- 
firms the  evidence  of  the  historians,  and  proves  that  the  first  cry 
for  freedom  came  from  the  North,  that  it  was  taken  up  and 
maintained  by  the  strength  of  the  baronial  party,  which  had 
learned  the  benefit  of  law,  peace,  and  good  government,  and  that 
the  demands  of  the  confederates  took  a  definite  and  defensible 
form  under  the  hand  of  the  archbishop,  and  on  the  model  of 
Henry  Ts  charter  :  that  tl;iis  basis  of  agreement  was  accepted 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  by  the  Londoners,  who  to 
some  extent  represent  the  commons  of  the  kingdom ;  and  was 
finally  adhered  to   by  the   most    important   members   of  the  , 

government,  with  William  Marshall  at  their  head.  John  re- 
mained contumacious  till  all  but  his  foreign  creatures  had  for- 
saken him,  and  when  he  yielded,  he  yielded  with  a  full  intention 
of  eluding  by  papal  connivance  all  his  promises.  The  Great 
Charter  is  then  the  act  of  the  united  nation,  the  church,  the 
barons,  and  the  commons,  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  at  one. 
It  is  in  form  only  the  act  of  the  king :  in  substance  and  in 
historical  position  it  is  the  first  efibrt  of  a  corporate  life  that 
has  reached  full  consciousness,  resolved  to  act  for  itself  and  able 
to  carry  out  the  resolution. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

I 
ADMIinSTRATIVE  AND   RBPBESENTATIYB  INSTITUTIONS. 

156.  Character  of   the  period,   1155-1215;   amalgamation  and   national 

unity; — in  blood. — 167.  In  language  and    law. — 168.  The   king.— 

169.   The  national  Council.  — 160.   Legislation.  — 161.    Taxation.— 

•  162.  Military  organisation. — 163.  Judicature. — 164.  The  institution  of 

Juries.— 166.  The  Towns.— 166.  The  Clergy.— 167.  Conclusion. 

Wstmc^e        156.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  English  constitutional 
oonst^tutl      system,  in  that  view  of  it  which  is  offered  in  these  pages, — the 
principle  of  its  growth,  the  secret  of  its  construction, — is  the 
continuous  development  of  representative  institutions  from  the 
first  elementary  stage,  in  which  they  are  employed  for  local  pur- 
poses and  in  the  simplest  form,  to  that  in  which  the  national 
parliament  appears  as  the  concentration  of  all  local  and  pro- 
vincial  machinery,  the  depository  of  the  collective  powers  of 
ki^  hwtf-^^  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.     We  have  traced  in  the  Anglo- 
tutions.        Saxon  history  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  local  institutions, 
and  in   the   history   of  the   N^orman    reigns  the    creation  of 
a  strong  administrative  system.     Not  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Norman       rule  had   no   administrative  mechanism,  or  that  the  Norman 

central  , 

institutions,  polity  was  wanting  in  its  local  and  provincial  organism,  but 
that  the  strength  of  the  former  was  in  the  lower,  and  that 
of  the  latter  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  social  system,  and  that 
the  stronger  parts  of  each  were  permanent.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  three  kings,  whose  history  was  sketched  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  trace  a  most  important  step  in  advance,  the  inter- 
penetration,  the  growing  together,  of  the  local  machinery  and 
the  administrative  organism.  We  have  already  examined  the 
great  crisis  by  wTaicVi  t\ifty  Yi^T^\itw3L^t  together;  now  we  begin 
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to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  administrative  order  is  worked  period  of 

^  "^  ...         interpene- 

into  the  common  law  of  the  people,  and  the  common  institutions  tration. 
of  the  people  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  state ;  the  beginning  of  the  process  which  is  completed  in 
national  self-government. 

The  period  is  one  of  amalgamation,  of  consolidation,  of  con- 
tinuous growing  together  and  new  development,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  process  of  organic  life  from  that  of  mere  mechanic 
contrivance,  internal  law  from  external  order. 

The  nation  becomes  one  and  realises  its  oneness :  this  real-  Realisation 

•     ^'        '  1     P         .1  n  1       .  T     .  ofnational 

isation  IS  necessary  beiore  the  growth  can  begm.     It  is  com-  unity, 
pleted  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons.     It  finds  its  first  distinct 
expression  in  Magna  Carta.     It  is  a  result,  not  perhaps  of  the 
design  and  purpose  of  the  great  king,  but  of  the  converging  lines 
of  the  policy  by  which  he  tried  to  raise  the  people  at  large,  and  to 
weaken  the  feudatories  and  the  principle  of  feudalism  in  them. 
Henry  is  scarcely  an  English  king,  but  he  is  still  less  a  French 
feudatory.     In  his  own  eyes  he  is  the  creator  of  an  empire.  The  result 
He  rules  England  by  Englishmen  and  for  English  purposes,  policy. 
Normandy  by  Normans  and  for  Norman  purppses ;  the  end  of  all 
his  policy  being  the  strengthening  of  his  own  power.     He  recog- 
nises the  true  way  of  strengthening  his  power,  by  strengthening 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  the  soundness,  the  security,  the  sense 
of  a  common  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 

The  national  unity  is  completed  in  two  ways.     The  English  Union  of 

blood, 
have  united;  the  English  and  the  Norman  have  united  also. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  districts,  the  Dane  law,  the  West-  Extinction 
Saxon  and  the  Mercian  law,  which  subsisted  so  long,  disappears  tin^ns. 
after  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  terms  are  become  archaisms 
which  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  historians  in  a  way  that  proves 
them  to  have  become  obsolete  * ;  the  writers  themselves  are 
uncertain  which  shires  fall  into  the  several  divisions.  Traces 
of  slight  differences  of  custom  may  be  discovered  in  the  vary- 
ing rules  of  the  county  courts,  which,  as  Glanvill  tells  us,  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  on  record^; 

^  Simeon  of  Durham,  ed.  Hinde,  i.  220-222. 
*  Glanvill,  De  Legibus  Angliae,  lib.  m.  c.  ^. 

N  n 
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but  they  are  now  ;nere  local  by-laws,  no  real  evidence  of  per- 
manent divisions  of  nationality.  In  the  same  way  Norman  and 
Englishman  are  one.  Frequent  intermarriages  have  so  united 
them,  that  without  a  careful  investigation  of  pedigree  it  cannot 
be  ascertained, — so  at  least  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario  affirms, — who  is  English  and  who  Norman  *.  If  this 
be  considered  a  loose  statement,  for  scarcely  two  generations 
have  passed  away  since  the  Norman  blood  was  first  introduced, 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  common  consciousness  of 
union.  The  earls,  the  greater  barons,  the  courtiers,  might  be  of 
pure  Norman  blood,  but  they  were  few  in  number  :  the  royal 
race  was  as  much  English  as  it  was  Norman.  The  numbers  of 
Norman  settlers  in  England  are  easily  exaggerated;  it  is  not 
probable  that  except  in  the  baronial  and  knightly  ranks  the 
infusion  was  very  great,  and  it  is  very  probable  indeed  that, 
where  there  was  such  infusion,  it  gained  ground  by  peaceable 
settlement  and  marriage.  It  is  true  that  Norman  lineage  was 
vulgarly  regarded  as  the  more  honourable,  but  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  vulgarly  so  regarded  would  lead  to  its  being  claimed 
far  more  widely  than  facts  would  warrant :  the  bestowal  of 
Norman  baptismal  names  would  thus  supplant,  and  did  sup- 
plant, the  old  English  ones,  and  the  Norman  Christian  name 
would  then  be  alleged  as  proof  of  Norman  descent.  But  it  is 
far  from  improbable,  though  it  may  not  have  been  actually 
proved,  that  the  vast  majority  of  surnames  derived  from  English 
places  are  evidence  of  pure  English  ^escent,  whilst  only  those 
which  are  derived  from  Norman  places  aflford  even  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  Norman  descent.  The  subject  of  surnames  scarcely 
rises  into  prominence  before  the  fourteenth  century;  but  an 
examination  of  the  indices  to  the  HoUs  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Curia  Regis  shows  a  continuous  increase  in  number  and  import- 
ance of  persons  bearing  English  names :  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  we  find  among  the  barons  Hugh  of  Bochland,  Rainer 

*  'Jam  cohabitantibus  Anglicis  et  Normannis  et  alterutrom  ozores 
dncentibus  vel  nubentibus,  sic  permiztae  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  possit 
hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis  Anglicus  quis  Nonnannus  sit  genere ;  except 
dumtaxat  ascnptilWB  c\)a\  Nillani  dicuntur.'  Dialogus,  i.  c.  lo;  Select 
Charters,  p.  195. 
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of  Bath,  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln,  with  many  other  names  which  English 
show   either  that   Englishmen   had  taken  Norman  names  in 
baptism,  or   that   Normans  were   willing  to  sink   their  local 
surnames  in  the  mass  of  the  national  nomenclature. 

157.     The  union  of  blood  would  be  naturally  expressed  in  Unity  and 
unity  of  language,  a  point  which  is  capable  of  being  more  strictly  knguage. 
tested.     Although  French  is  for  a  long  period  the  language  of 
the  palace,  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  English  as 
a  literary  language.     It  was  the  tongue,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  but  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
could  read  and  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     The  growth  of  Modifi»- 
the  vernacular  literature  was   perhaps  retarded  by  the  influx  nacuiariite- 

.  rature. 

of  Norman  lords  and  clerks,  and  its  character  was  no  doubt 
modified  by  foreign  influences  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons,  as 
it  was  in  a  far  greater  degree  affected  by  the  infusion  of  French 
under  Henry  III  and  Edward  I :  but  it  was  never  stopped. 
It  was,  at  its  period  of  slowest  growth,  as  rapid  ili  its  develop- 
ment as  were  most  of  the  other  literatures  of  Europe.  Latin 
was  still  the  language  of  learning,  of  law,  and  of  ritual.  The 
English  had  to  struggle  with  French  as  well  as  with  Latin  for 
its  hold  on  the  sermon  and  the  popular  poem:  when  it  had 
forced  its  way  to  light,  the  books  in  which  it  was  used  had  their 
own  perils  to  undergo  from  the  contempt  of  the  learned  and 
the  profane  familiarity  of  the  isfnorant.     But  the  fact  that  it  Continuity, 

,  .  .  .  8urvival,ana 

survived,  and  at  last  prevailed,  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  strength,  victory  of 
The  last  memoranda  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  belong  to 
the  year  1154  :  the  last  extant  English  charter  can  scarcely  be 
earlier  than  11 55.  There  are  English  sermons  of  the  same 
century,  and  early  in  the  next  we  reach  the  date  of  Layamon's 
Brute  and  the  Ormulum.     These  are  fragments  of  the  literature  ^Pragment- 

°  ary  cha- 

of  a  language  which  is  passing  through  rapid  stages  of  growth,  ^^^^^T^l 
and  which  has  not  attained  a  classical  standard.  Only  frag« 
ments  are  left,  for  the  successive  stages  pass  so  quickly  that  the 
monuments  of  one  generation  are  only  half  intelligible  to  the 
next.  The  growth  of  the  language  and  that  of  the  literature 
proceed  in  an  •  inverse  ratio.  If  we  were  to  argue  from  theae 
fragments,  we  should  infer,  that  wHlst  m  \^<b  ^€^vi\ssL«^»^»  <^H. 
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law  the  use  of  the  native  tongue  was  necessarily  continuous,  it 
had  to  rise  through  the  stages  of  the  song  and  the  sermon  to 
that  point  of  development  at  which  those  who  required  history 
and  deeper  poetry  demanded  them  in  their  own  language. 
Such  a  sequence  may  imply  the  increase  of  education  in  the 
English,  but  it  more  probably  implies  the  disuse  of  French 
in  the  classes  that  had  a  taste  for  learning :  and  it  is  still 
more  probable  that  the  two  literatures  advanced  by  equal  steps 
until  the  crisis  came  which  banished  French  from  popular 
conversation.  There  are  traces  that  seem  to  show  that  English 
was  becoming  the  familiar  conversational  language  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  story  of  Helewisia  de  Morville,  preserved  by 
William  of  Canterbury  in  his  life  of  Becket,  exhibits  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  murderers  as  using  English.  *  Huwe  of  Morvill,  war, 
war,  Liulf  haveth  his  sword  ydrawen,'  was  her  cry  when  she 
invoked  the  aid  of  her  husband  to  punish  the  stubborn  virtue  of 
her  English  favourite  \  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  man  of  high 
Norman  descent,  could  not  only  read  but  criticise  the  language 
of  the  Chronicles  and  of  Al&ed,  and  compare  the  dialects  of 
northern  and  southern  England  ^.  Hugh  of  Nunant,  a  Korman 
of  the  Normans,  mentions  it  as  a  strange  thing  that  William 
Longchamp  the  chancellor  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  regards  it  in  special  connexion  with  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  English '.  Latin  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
monks  of  Durham,  yet  they  conversed  in  English  with  S.  Godric, 
who  spoke  French  only  by  miracle*.  The  hymn  which  the 
blessed  virgin  taught  the  same  saint  was  in  English",  and  in 
English  it  is  recorded  for  the  reading  of  bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset. 
At  Canterbury,  in  the  miraculous  history  of  Dunstan,  written  by 
Eadmer,  it  is  the  devil  that  speaks  French*  and  corrects  the  indif- 
ferent idiom  of  an  English  monk.  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
a  Burgundian  by  birth,  did  not  understand  the  dialects  of  Kent 

*  Will.  Cant.  ap.  Giles,  ii.  31.  '  Gir.  Cam.  0pp.  vi.  177,  178. 

'  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  219 :  *  lile  non  respondebat  quia  linguam  Anglicamun 
prorsus  ignorabat.'  See  also  Gir.  Gamb.  Y.  GalMdi,  in  Anglia  Sacn, 
ii.  407. 

*  V.  S.  Godric,  pp.  203,  206.  '  Ibid,  p.  308. 

*  Eadmer,  Y .  8.  I>uBaWa,  ^.  i^^. 
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and  Huntingdoushire,  but  he  was  addressed  by  the  natives  as  if  English 

commotUy 

it  were  naturally  to  be  expected  that  he  would  comprehend  spoken. 
what  they   said^.      Little   can   be   safely  inferred    from  such 
scattered  notices,  but  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  educated 
people  to  speak  both  languages.     Of  any  commixture  of  French  No  commix- 
and  English  at  this  period  there  is  no  trace :  the  language  of  French  with 
Chaucer  owes   its   French  elements   to  a  later   infusion:    the 
structure  of  our  language  is  affected  by  the  foreign  influence  as 
yet  in  a  way  which   may  be   called   mechanical   rather   than 
chemical :  it  loses  its  inflexions,  but  it  does  not  readily  accept 
new  grammatical  forms,  nor  does  it  adopt,  to  any  great  extent, 
a  new  vocabulary. 

The  uniformity  of  legal  system  in  its  application  to  Norman  Consolida- 

__,-.-  iii»  'nil         <»  tion  of  the 

and  JjingUshman  alike,  would  of  necessity  follow  from  a  state  of  legal  system, 
society  in  which  Norman  was  undistinguishable  from  English- 
man :  but  except  in  one  or  two  points  of  transient  interest,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  great  distinctions  of  legal  procedure  had  ever 
separated  the  two  races.  The  Norman  character  of  the  Curia 
Regis  and  the  English  character  of  the  shiremoot  stand  in  con- 
trast not  so  much  because  the  former  was  Norman  and  the 
latter  English,  but  because  of  the  different  social  principles  from 
which  they  spring.  The  Englishman  where  he  is  a  tenant-in- 
chief  has  his  claims  decided  in  the  Curia  Regis;  the  Norman 
vavassor  and  the  English  ceorl  alike  are  treated  in  the  shire- 
moot^. The  trial  by  battle  and  the  inquest  by  jury  in  its 
several  forms  are,  after  the  first  pressure  of  the  Conquest  is  over, 
dealt  with  by  both  alike.  The  last  vestige  of  difference,  the 
presentment  of  Englishry,  loses  what  significance  it  ever  had. 
The  tenures  are  the  same  for  all;  the  Englishman  is  not  dis- 
qualified from  being  a  tenant  in  capite  :  the  Norman  may  hold 
land  in  villenage :  the  free  and  common  socage  of  the  new 
system  is  really  the  free  possession  of  the  old,  and  the  man 
who  holds  his  acres  by  suit  and  service  at  the  county  court  ^  is  as 
free  as  if  he  continued  to  call  his  land  ethd  or  bocland,  over 

*  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis,  pp.  157,  268. 

*  Writ  of  Henry  I,  quoted  above,  p.  390. 

^  *  Per  sectam  comitatus  et  de  hendemot,  unde  scutagium.  d&n.  t^<:s^ 
debet.'    Rot.  Pip.  3  Joh. ;  Madox,  Hist.  £xch.  p.  ^6*j . 
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The  villein  which  none  but  the  king  had  soken.  The  one  class  which  is  an 
exception  to  all  these  generalisations,  that  of  the  rustici  or  naiiviy 
is,  it  would  appear,  exclusively  English :  but  even  these,  where 
they  have  recognised  claims  to  justice,  claim  it  according  to  its 
fullest  and  newest  improvements.  The  system  of  recognition  is 
as  applicable  to  the  proof  or  disproof  of  villein  extraction  as  to 
the  assize  of  mort-dancester  or  novel  disseisin :  nor  does  the 
disqualification  under  which  the  rustic  lies,  for  ordination  or  for 
the  judicial  work  of  the  jury  and  assize,  arise  from  his  nation- 
ality, but  from  his  status.  The  claims  of  his  lord  forbid  him  to 
seek  emancipation  by  tonsure ;  the  precarious  nature  of  his 
tenure  forbids  him  to  testify  in  matters  touching  the  freer  and 
fuller  tenure  of  other  men's  property. 

Englishmen       Still  great  promotion  in  Church  and  State  does  not  yet  corn- 
rarely  pro-  ox  ^  y 

moted.  monly  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  simple  Englishman.  Wulfstan  of 
Worcester,  the  last  pf  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  dies  in  1095; 
Kobert,  the  scholar  of  Melun,  the  first  English  bishop  of  any 
note  after  the  Conquest,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II'. 
The  Scot,  the  Welshman,  and  the  Breton  reach  episcopal  thrones 
before  the  Englishman.  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  Canterbury  by  Henry  II,  seems  to  have  been  an 
Englishman  of  humble  birth ;  Stephen  Langton  was  also  an 
Englishman,  but  by  this  time  the  term  includes  men  of  either 
descent,  and  from  his  time  the  prelates  of  foreign  extraction 
form  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  service  of  the 
State  however  it  is,  as  we  have  seen  already,  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  English  sheriffs  and  judges  were  employed  by 
Henry  I :  and  English  scholars  and  lawyers  were  rising  into  dis- 
tinction in  Sicily  and  even  in  France. 

Character  of      The  union  of  the  races  resembles  not  merely  the  mechanical 

the  union  .  n.iTi 

of  races.  umon  01  two  bodies  bound  together  by  force,  or  even  by  mutual 
attraction,  in  which,  however  tight  the  connexion,  each  retains 
its  individual  mass  and  consistency :  it  is  more  like  a  chemical 
commixture   in  which,  although  skilled  analysis    may  distin- 

^  Bobert  is  distinctly  described  by  Bobert  de  Monte,  as  genere  Anglieui 
(ed.  Pertz,  vi.  513);  John  of  Paghwn,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1 15 1 ,  may  also  have  \>eeix  ^n^^!^. 
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guish  the  iDgredients,  they  are*  so  united  both  in  bulk  and  Result  of 
in  qualities,  that  the  result  of  the  commixture  is  something  ture. 
altogether  distinct  from  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  infusion  of  a  little  that  is  Norman  affects  the  whole  system 
of  the  English,  and  the  mass  which  results  is  something  different 
from  either  the  one  or  the  other.  True  the  great  proportion  of 
the  bulk  must  be  English,  but  for  all  that  it  is  not,  and  nothing 
will  ever  make  it,  as  if  that  foreign  element  had  never  been 
there. 

The  commixture   of  institutions  is  somewhat  similar :   the  Commixturt 

of  institu- 

new  machinery  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  new  conception  tions. 

of  royal  power,  the  Ouria  Regis  and  Exchequer,  does  not  remain 

side   by  side   and  unconnected   with   the   shiremoot  and   the 

kindred  institutions  :   it  becomes  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Growth  of 

,  ,  the  oomixioii 

common  law  as  the  other  :  the  ancient  system  of  the  shire  rises  law. 
to  the  highest  functions  of  government ;  the  authority  of  royal 
justice  permeates  the  lowest  regions  of  the  popular  organisation. 
The  new  consolidating  process  is  one  of  organism,  not  of  mere 
mechanism :  the  child's  puzzle,  the  perfect  chronometer,  the 
living  creature,  symbolise  three  kinds  or  stages  of  creative  skill, 
order,  organisation,  law ;  the  point  that  our  history  reaches  at 
the  date  of  Magna  Carta  may  be  fixed  as  the  transition  from  the 
second  to  the  third  stage. 

In  tracing  the  minute  steps  of  the  process  by  which  the  com-  Plan  of  the 
mixture  of  race  and  institutions  was  so  completed  as  to  produce  chapter, 
an  organisation  which  grew  into  conscious  life,  we  may  follow  a 
principle  of  arrangement  different  from  that  used  in  the  eleventh 
and  earlier  chapters ;  and  after  examining  the  position  of  the  1 
king,  divide  the  discussion  under  the  four  heads  of  legislation,  | 
taxation,  the  military  system,  and  judicature;  closing  the  history  J 
of  the  period  with  an  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  develop-  * 
ment  of  that  representative  principle,  which  we  shall  find  run- 
ning through  all  the  changes  of  administrative  policy,  and  form- 
ing as  it  were  the  blending  influence  which  enables  the  other 
elements  to  assimilate,  or  perhaps  the  breath  of  life  which  turns 
mere  organism  into  living  and  conscious  personality. 

158.     The  very  idea  of  kingship  had  deivdo^^^  ^\xxR.<i'^'i  ^^^^:t«.^Kssst, 
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Groy^hof     of  the  Conqueror.     This  hac(*been  one  result  of  the  struggle 

the  idea  of  ^  ,     . 

kingship.      with  the  Church.    The  divine  origin  of  royalty  had  been  insisted 

on  as  an  argument  to  force  on  the  kings  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. This  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  the  ancient  English 
rulers,  and  its  application  had  been  summarily  brought  home. 
Edwy,  like  B^hoboam,  had  spurned  the  counsels  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  men  of  the  north  had  left  him,  and  taken  Edgar  to  be 
king.  But  the  truth  was  less  familiar,  and  the  application  less 
impressive  to  the  Norman.  The  Conqueror  had  won  England 
by  the  sword ;  and  though  he  tried  to  rule  it  as  a  national  king, 
it  was  not  as  one  who  would  be  brought  to  account :  William 
Rufus  had  defied  God  and  man  :  Henry  I  had  compelled  Anselm 
to  give  him  a  most  forcible  reminder  of  the  source  from  which 
both  king  and  prelate  derived  their  power  :  Stephen  had  sinned 
against  Grod  and  the  people,  and  the  hand  of  supreme  power  was 
traced  in  his  humiliation.  The  events  that  were  taking  place 
Moral  and  on  the  Continent  conveyed  further  lessons.  In  the  old  struggles 
sfffi^^the  between  pope  and  emperor  the  zeal  of  righteousness  was  on  the 
"^*  side  of  the  latter :  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  the  balance  of 

moral  influence  was  with  the  popes ;  and  the  importance  of  that 
balance  had  been  exemplified  both  in  Germany  and  in  France. 
Scholastic     The  power  of  the  pen  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  :  Hugh  of 
ship.  Fleury  -had  elaborately  explained  to  Henry  I  the  duties  and 

rights  which  his  position  owed  to  its  being  ordained  of  God  ^ 
John  of  Salisbury,  following  Plutarch  and  setting  up  Trajan  as 
the  model  of  princes,  had  urged  the  contrast  between  the  tyrant 
and  the  king  such  as  he  hoped  to  find  in  Henry  H  *.  Yet  these 
influences  were  thwarted  by  another  set  of  ideas,  not  indeed 
running  counter  to  them,  but  directed  to  a  different  aim.  The 
clergy  had  exalted  royalty  in  order  to  enforce  its  responsibilities 
Legal  theory  on  the  conscience  of  the  king ;  the  lawyers  exalted  it  in  order  to 
sovereignty,  strengthen  its  authority  as  the  source  of  law  and  justice ;  making 
the  law  honourable  by  magnifying  the  attributes  of  the  law- 
giver. And  as  the  lawyers  grew  more  powerful  as  a  class,  the 
theory  of  royalty  approached  more  closely  to  absolutism:  their 


^  See  his  work  in  Baluze's  Miscellanea,  ii.  184  sq. 
*  In  the  PoVjcraX»\cv]A,  ^N^m^wA. 
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language  has  a  tone,  a  force,  and  iei  consistent  logic  that  is  want-  influence  of 
ing  to  the  exhortations  of  the  churchmen.  Yet  even  to  the  idea, 
lawyer  this  ideal  king  was  not  the  man  who  sat  on  the  throne, 
but  the  power  that  would  enforce  the  law.  Glanvill  cites  and 
applies  to  Henry  II  the  maxim  of  the  Institutes,  *  quod  principi 
placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem,' — a  principle  which,  as  Fortescue 
points  out,  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  English  law  ^ ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  who,  although  him- 
self a  priest,  represented  both  in  life  and  in  doctrine  the  minis- 
terial lawyer,  lays  down  that  the  deeds  of  kings  are  not  to  be 
discussed  or  condemned  by  inferior  men,  their  hearts  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  it  is  by  divine  not  by  human  judgment  that 
their  cause  must  stand  or  fall  ^.  Happily  a  theory  of  absolutism  Practical 
is  compatible  with  very  strong  and  strict  limitations  in  practice  : 
yet  it  was  probably  under  the  idea  that  the  king  is  the  sovereign 
lord  of  his  people  that  Richard  I  and  John  forsook  the  time- 
honoured  practice  of  issuing  a  charter  of  liberties  at  the  coro- 
nation. John's  idea  of  his  own  position  was  definitely  that  of  John's  idea 
an  absolute  prince  :  when  he  heard  the  demands  of  the  barons  he  position, 
inquired  why  they  had  not  asked  for  the  kingdom  also,  and 
Bwore  that  he  would  never  grant  them  such  liberties  as  would 
make  him  himself  a  slave  ^ :  yet  the  liberties  they  asked  were 
those  which  his  forefathers  had  been  glad  to  offer  to  their 
people.  Curiously  enough  it  is  in  John  that  the  territorial  idea 
of  royalty  reaches  its  typical  enunciation  :  all  the  kings  before 
him  had  called  themselves  on  their  great  seals  kings  of  the 
English  :  John  is  the  first  whose  title  appears  on  that  solemn 
and  sovereign  emblem  as  Rex  Angliae. 

The  growth  of  real  power  in  the  king's  hands  had  advanced  Growth  of 
in  proportion  to  the  theory.  Every  measure  of  internal  policy 
by  which  the  great  vassals  had  been  repressed,  or  the  people 
strengthened  to  keep  them  in  check,  had  increased  the  direct 
influence  of  the  crown ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  minis- 
terial system  had  been  in  the  same  direction.  Hopce  it  was 
that  John  was  able  so  long  to  play  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and 

^  De  laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  ch.  9. 
*  Dialogus,  praef.;  Select  Charters,  p.  161.  ^  ^.^%ky&,  ^«  i\>V 
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that  the  barons  had  to  enforce  the  Charter  by  measures  which 

for  the  time  were  an  exercise  on  their  part  of  sovereign  power. 

Jlaimofthe       Somewhat  of  the  greatness  of  the  royal  position  was  owing 

iiie  of  the    to  the  claim,  which  at  this  period  waa  successfully  urged,  to  the 

slands.        supreme  rule  of  the  British  islands;  a  claim  which  had  been 

made  under  the  descendants  of  Alfred,  and  was  regarded  by 

tradition  as  really  established  by  Edgar.     The  princes  of  Wales 

had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Conqueror,  and  had 

been  from   time   to  time    forced    into   formal   submission  by 

William  Kufus  and  Henry  I :  but  Stephen  had  been  able  to  do 

aomageof    little  on  that  side  of  the  island.     The  three  Welsh  wars  of 

VfTales. 

Henry  II  were  not  amongst  his  most  successful  expeditions,  yet 
by  arms  or  by  negotiations  he  managed  to  secure  the  homage  of 
the  princes^,  on  one  of  whom  he  bestowed  his  own  sister  in 
marriage^.  On  Kichard's  accession  the  homage  was  again 
demanded,  and  a  scutage  was  raised  on  the  pretext  of  an  expe- 
dition to  enforce  it.  Yet  when  Khys  ap  Griffith,  the  king  of 
South  Wales,  came  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation, 
Richard  refused  to  meet  him  ^,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
renewed  his  homage.  On  the  death  of  Rhys,  the  disputed  suc- 
cession to  his  principality  was  settled  by  archbishop  Hubert  as 
justiciar  *,  and  Griffith  his  successor  appeared  as  a  vassal  of  the 
English  king  at  the  court  of  John  ^.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
reluctance  to  accept  the  nominal  superiority  of  England,  so  long 
Bcclesiasti-  as  it  was  compatible  with  practical  independence.  But  the  fact 
moeof  that  their  bishops  received  their  consecration  at  Canterbury, 
and  were,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  elected  and  admitted 
under  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  anything  like  real  sovereignty  was  lost  to  the  so- 

^  Henry's  three  Welsh  wars  were  in  1157,  1163,  and  1165.  Homage 
was  performed  by  the  princes  at  Woodstock  July  I,  1163:  and  they 
attended  his  court  at  Gloucester  in  11 75.  In  11 77  they  swore  fealty  at 
Oxford  in  May.  In  11 84  they  provoked  the  king  to  prepare  for  another 
expedition  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Worcester,  Bhys  ap  Griffith  met  him 
and  did  homage.  The  South  Welsh  were  again  in  arms  in  1186.  Hie 
princes  of  North  Wales,  after  the  marriage  of  David  with  the  king's  sister, 
were  faithful,  and  adhered  to  Henry  in  the  rebellion  of  117.^* 

*  Bened.  i.  162.  *  Bened.  ii.  97.  *  Hoveden,  iv.  ai. 

^  Hoveden,  iv.  14a. 
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called  kings  of  Wales.  They  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  Policy  of 
and  the  highest  object  of  their  political  aims  was  from  time  to  princes, 
time  to  throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the  disaffected  barons 
who  were  their  neighbours :  creating  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  king  of  England,  which  prevented  him  from  meddling  with 
them.  But  his  formal  suzerainty  was  admitted.  *  What  Chris- 
tian/ says  Matthew  Paris,  *  knows  not  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  a  petty  vassal  (vassalulus)  of  the  king  of  England  ^  ? ' 

It  was  very  different  with  Scotland,  although  Malcolm  Can-  ft^^ftj**^ 
more  had  under  the  spell  of  the  Conqueror's  power  done  formal  homage, 
homage  to  him,  and  each  of  the  sons  of  Margaret  had  in  turn 
sought  support  against  his  competitors  at  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
The  complicated  question  of  the  Scottish  homage,  an  obligation 
based,  it  is  said,  on  the  commendation  of  the  Scots  to  Edward 
the  Elder,  on  the  grant  of  Cumberland  by  Edmund  to  Malcolm, 
and  on  the  grant  of  Lothian  by  Edgar  or  Canute  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  was  one  of  those  diplomatic  knots  which  are  kept  unsolved 
by  mutual  reservations  until  the  time  comes  when  they  must  be 
cut  by  the  sword.  And  to  these  obscure  points  a  new  compli-  its  compli- 
cation was  added  when  David  of  Scotland,  who  had  obtained  the 
English  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  succeeded  to  his  brother's  throne. 
Henry  the  son  of  David  received  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land from  Stephen,  and  his  father  kept  during  the  whole  of  Ste- 
phen's reign  a  hold  on  that  county  as  well  as  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  partly  in  the  alleged  interest  of  his  niece  the 
empress,  partly  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  claiming  those 
territories  as  rightfully  belonging  to  his  Cumbrian  principality. 
Henry  II  not  only  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  northern 
counties  from  Malcolm  lY,  but  compelled  him  to  do  homage  ^  : 
William  the  Lion,  who  succeeded  Malcolm,  acted  throughout  his 
whole  reign  as  a  vassal  of  England,  attending  the  royal  courts 
and  acquiescing  for  the  most  part  in  a  superiority  which  it 


*  M.  Paris,  p.  626. 

^  Malcolm  IV  did  homage  to  Henry  II  at  Chester  in  1157  ;  he  attended 
him  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  and  was  knighted  by  him  at  Tours  in  1 1 59. 
He  did  homage  to  the  younger  Henry  at  Woodstock  in  116^    T2\^^SBRk 
homages  were  apparently  due  for  the  county  oi  'H.\xii\im%<^Q!fi« 
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Scottish       would  have   been    folly  to  dispute^.      After  the  unsuccessful 

homage  ,  .  , 

from  1174  attempt  in  1174  to  assist  the  rebellious  earls,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  captured,  Henry  II  imposed  on  him  the  most 
abject  terms  of  submission :  compelling  him  to  surrender  the 
castles  of  Lothian,  and  to  enforce  on  his  bishops  and  barons  a 
direct  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  crown.  From  that  obliga- 
tion Kichard  released  him  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks ; 
but  neither  Henry's  exaction  of  the  homage,  nor  Eichard's 
renunciation  of  it,  affected  the  pre-existent  claims.  "With 
William  the  Lion  it  was  a  far  more  important  object  to  recover 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  than  to  vin- 
dicate his  formal  independence.  The  states  he  ruled  or  claimed 
to  rule  were  as  yet  unconsolidated :  he  had  little  authority  in 
the  real  Scotland  that  lay  beyond  the  Forth,  and  from  which  his 
royal  title  was  derived.  The  English-speaking  provinces,  which 
he  held  as  lord  of  Lothian  and  of  Strath  Clyde,  were  as  yet  no 
more  Scottish  than  the  counties  which  he  wished  to  add  to 
them.  Yet  both  he  and  his  people  aimed  at  an  independence 
The  Scottish  very  different  from  that  of  Wales.  The  Scottish  bishops,  who 
immediately  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  had  struggled  against 
on  Rome,  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  dependence  on  York  or  Canter- 
bury, refused  to  submit  themselves  to  the  English  Church,  even 
when  they  swore  fealty  to  the  English  king ;  and  actually  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Clement  III  a  declaration  that  they  were 
subject  immediately  and  solely  to  the  apostolic  see  itself.     The 


^  William  succeeded  his  brother  in  11 65  ;  in  11 66  he  followed  Henry  11 
to  Normandy,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  as  a  vassal,  but  re- 
turned shortly  after.  In  T170  he  and  his  brother  David  did  homage  to  the 
younger  Henry,  according  to  Lord  Hailes  for  Huntingdon,  according  to 
Lord  Lyttleton  for  Lothian :  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  on  the  point 
After  his  release  from  imprisonment  he  frequently  attended  the  En^ish 
court;  especially  at  Northampton  in  11 76,  at  Winchester  in  1177,  at 
Nottingham  In  11 79,  in  Normandy  in  1 181,  at  Nottingham  in  the  same 
year,  at  London  in  11 85,  at  Marlborough  in  1 186.  He  attended  on  Richard 
at  Canterbury  in  1189,  and  was  there  relieved  from  the  bondage  imposed 
by  Henry  II ;  and  was  again  at  court  in  1194  at  Nottingham.  In  laoo 
he  did  homage  to  John  at  Lincoln,  *  salvo  jure  suo.*  At  this  time  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  was  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  David ;  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  see  for  what  the  homage  could  have  been  due,  unless  it 
were  for  the  traditional  clwlm.  Possibly  William  yielded  it  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  nortYieTO.  co\rD.\,\ea»\a.  >N\!L^\ka  ^x^tl^n^^svissiqa^ 
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Scottish  barons,  even  before  they  had  been  released  by  Richard,  Refusal  to 

~  '  •'        .  •^  '  paytheSala 

refused  to  be  bound  by  the  English  undertaking  to  pay  the  din  tithe. 

Saladin  tithe  \  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of 
these  barons  were  adventurers  of  Norman  descent,  who  had 
obtained  estates  in  the  Lowlands,  too  far  from  the  English  court 
to  fear  royal  interference,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  feudal 
principle  gained  its  footing  in  Scotland  in  such  strength  as  to 
colour  all  its  later  history.  The  Scottish  constitution,  as  it  English  in- 
appears  under  king  David,  was  a  copy  of  the  English  system  as  Scotland, 
it  existed  under  Henry  I,  but  without  the  safeguards  which  the 
royal  strength  should  have  imposed  on  the  great  vassals.  Hence 
the  internal  weakness  which  so  long  counteracted  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  people  for  national  independence.      The  Relation  of 

Glalloway  tc 

anomalous  condition  of  the  principality  of  Galloway,  which,  as  Engiandfam 
an  outlying  portion  of  the  Strath  Clyde  kingdom,  clung  to 
English  protection  to  evade  incorporation  with  Scotland,  and 
was  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  subject  eccle- 
siastically to  York,  gave  the  English  kings  another  standing- 
point  beyond  the  border  ^.  But  although  Henry  II  raised  an 
army  for  the  reduction  of  Galloway  in  1186,  and  even  marched 
as  far  northwards  as  Carlisle,  his  successors  did  not  regard  the 
question  as  worthy  of  a  struggle.  Alan  of  Galloway  appears 
amongst  the  barons,  by  whose  counsel  John  issued  the  charter, 

*  Bened.  ii.  44. 

2  Galloway  was  under  the  rule  of  Fergus,  an  almost  independent 
prince  (princeps),  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Henry  I,  until  the 
year  1160,  when  the  country  was  subdued  by  Malcolm.  Fergus  then  be- 
came a  canon  and  died  the  next  year.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1 1 73, 
the  sons  of  Fergus  expelled  the  Scottish  officers  from  their  country, 
and  in  11 74  Henry  sent  envoys  to  invite  them  to  become  his  vassals. 
They  however  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  Henry,  finding  that  they 
intended  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  abstained  from  further  negotiations ;  and 
William  did  homage  for  Galloway  as  well  as  Scotland.  In  i  1 76  however 
the  king  of  Scots  compelled  Gilbert  of  Galloway,  who  had  murdered  his 
own  brother  Uhtred,  to  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  a  Scottish  baron,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise.  In  11 84  Gilbert  rebelled  against  William 
the  Lion,  and  died  before  the  war  was  over,  in  1185,  leaving  his  heir  in 
Henry's  hands.  The  teftitory  was  seized  by  his  nephew,  Bonald,  against 
whom  Henry  marched  in  11 86.  Bonald  however  met  him  at  Carlisle  and 
did  homage:  he  retained  the  principality  until  he  died  in  1200  at  the 
English  court.  Alan,  his  son  and  successor,  married  a  daughter  of  David 
of  Huntingdon,  and  was  the  father  of  Dervorguilla  Balliol.  (^^<:^^^ 
furnished  a  portion  of  Henry  II's  mercenary  tcoo^. 
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Galloway      and  the  bishops  of  "Whitbem  received  consecration  and  mission  at 
e^siasti-    York,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  the 
Y^°''        territory  was  gradually  and  completely  incorporated  with  Scot- 
land, as  Scotland  gradually  and  completely  realised  her  own 
national  identity :    Dervorguilla,  the  heiress  of  the  princes  of 
Galloway,  was  the  mother  of  John  Balliol,  king  of  Scots. 
Claims  of  the      Over  Ireland  as  a  whole  the  claims  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 

kings  on  ,  . 

Ireland.  were  only  titular.  Edgar  however,  who  had  obtained  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  had  apparently  acted  as 
patron  also  of  the  Ostmen  in  Ireland  *.  Canute  may  not  impro- 
bably have  done  the  same ;  and  when  those  settlers  sought  and 
obtained  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror they  received  their  bishops  from  Canterbury.  But 
nothing  more  had  been  done ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  the 
most  extensive  claims  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  '  impe- 
rium'  of  all  the  British  isles  ^,  Ireland  was  even  in  thought 
included.     Henry  II  however,  very  early  in  his  reign,  conceived 

The  buU       the  notion  of  conquering  the  sister  island.     In  his  first  year  he 

*  obtained  from  the  English  Pope,  Adrian  IV,  the  bull  Lauda- 

hiliter,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  a  forced  construction  of  the  forged 

donation  of  Constantino,  the  pontiff,  as  lord  of  all  islands,  be- 

Henry  pro-   stowed  Ireland  on  the  English  king '.     In  the  council  of  Win- 
poses  a  con- 
quest  of       Chester,  held  the  same  year,  Henry  proposed  an  expedition  to 

•  conquer  the  country  as  a  kingdom  for  his  brother  William,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  the  empress  * ;  and  the  gift  remained  a  dead 
letter  until  1167,  when  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes  opened 
the  way  for  the  piratical  attempts  of  Richard  of  Clare.  In  1 171 
Henry  himself,  determined  to  avoid  the  Boman  legation,  went, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  Ireland  and  received  tne  formal 

^  Coins  of  Ethelred  and  Canute,  if  not  also  of  Edgar,  were  struck  Jit 
Dublin ;  Kobertson,  Essays,  p.  198  ;  Kuding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  L  262- 
276 ;  and  Nicolas  of  Worcester  in  a  letter  to  Eadmer  counts  the  king  of 
Dublin  among  Edgar's  vassals.     Cf.  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  404. 

^  *  Ego  Aethelred  gentis  gubemator  Angligenae  totiusque  ^niml^  00- 
regulus  Britannicae  et  caeterarum  insularum  in  circuitu  adjacentimn.' 
Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  Hi.  337 ;  cf.  348,  iv.  23. 

^  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  0pp.  v.  316.  Cf.  Job.  Salisb.  Metalogicus,  iv. 
c.  42.  John  of  Salisbury  brought  an  emerald  ring  from  the  pope  to 
Benry  II  by  way  of  investiture. 

*  Bobert  de  Monle^  A..D.  i\^^» 
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obedience  of  both  kings  and  prelates,  the  king  of  Connaught,  The  sub- 

1  1  •.!  i*i*  i**iii*  1    mission  of 

who  alone  resisted,  making  nis  submission  by  treaty  m  11 75  \  the  Irish 
In  II 77  John  was  made  lord  of  Ireland,  and  received  the  homage  thefeudai 
of  some  of  the  barons,  amongst  whom  his  father  portioned  out  Ireland, 
the  country,  which  was  as  yet  unconquered^     In  1 185  he  was 
sent  over  to  exercise  authority  in  person,  but  he  signally  failed 
to  show  any  capacity  for  government,  and  was  recalled  in  dis- 
grace.    Henry  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  formal  coronation 
might  secure  for  his  son  the  obedience  of  the  Irish,  and  obtained 
from  Urban  III  licence  to  make  him  king,  and  the  licence  was 

accompanied  by  a  crown  of  gold  and  peacock's  feathers  ^     But  John  and  hii 

successors 
althougli  a  special  legate  was  sent  for  the  purpose  in  1187,  John  lords  of  Ire- 
was  never  crowned,  and  the  kings  of  England  remained  lords  only 
of  Ireland  until  Henry  YIII  took  the  title  of  king  without  coro- 
nation.    John,  during  the  years  of  the  Interdict,  made  an  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  in  which  he  had  some  success,  bringing  the 
English  settlers,  who  already  aimed  at  independence,  into  some- 
thing like  order.     But  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was  little  more 
than  honorary ;   the  native  population  were  driven  into  semi- 
barbarism,  and  the  intruding  race  were  scarcely  subject  even  in 
name  to  the  English  crown.     The  resignation  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  to  the  pope  in  1 2 1 3  was,  however,  accompanied  by  the 
surrender  and  restoration  of  Ireland  also ;  and  of  the  annual 
tribute  of  a   thousand   marks,  three-tenths  were   assigned  to 
Ireland,  whilst  seven-tenths  were  to  be  paid  for  England.     The  New  eccle- 
fact  that  Ireland  had  in  iif^i  received  a  new  ecclesiastical  con-  constitution 
Btitution  from  Pope  Eugenius  probably  saved  it  from  annexation 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
primate  of  England. 

Whilst  the  king  of  England  was  thus  asserting  and  partially  Homages 
realising  imperial   claims   over  his   neighbours  in  the  British  Sn^  fcr 
islands,  he  was  in  his  continental  relations  involved  in  a  net  of 
homages  and  other  kindred  obligations,  which  might  seem  to 
derogate  from  the  idea  of  royalty  as  much  as  the  former  mag- 
nified it.     As  duke  of  Normandy  he  was  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 

*  Benedict,  i.  101-103.  «  lb.  i.  161, 165.  *  'BftN^^CL,  \^,  -Jfil* 
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Homage  for  France:   and  as  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  counts  of  Poictou,  and 

Normandy.  ,  . 

counts  of  Anjou,  Henry  II  and  his  sons  stood  in  still  more  com- 
plicated  feudal  connexion.  The  Norman  kings  had  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  even  the  semblance  of  dependence.  The  Con- 
queror was  not  called  on  after  the  Conquest  to  do  homage  to 
his  suzerain,  and  William  Kufus  never  was  duke  of  Normandy. 
Henry  I  claimed  the  duchy  during  the  life  of  Robert,  but  he 
avoided  the  necessity  of  the  ceremony  by  making  his  son  receive 
the  formal  investiture  ^ ;  and  Stephen  followed  the  same  plan,  to 
secure  Normandy  for  Eustace  ^.  In  these  cases  the  royal  dig- 
nity was  saved  by  throwing  the  duty  of  homage  upon  the  heir ; 
David  king  of  Scots  had  allowed  his  son  Henry  to  take  the  oath 
to  Stephen,  and  thus  avoided  a  ceremony  which,  although  it 
might  not  have  humiliated,  would  certainly  have  compromised 
Homage  of  him  ^.  Henry  II  had  performed  all  the  feudal  ceremonies  due 
Normandy,  to  Lewis  VII  before  he  obtained  the  English  crown  * ;  and  on 
Aquitaine.  the  succession  of  Philip  would  willingly  have  devolved  the 
renewal  of  homage  on  the  sons  amongst  whom  his  great  foreign 
dominion  was  to  be  divided  *.  When  however,  after  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  he  found  himself  in  1183  obliged  to  make  a 
fresh  settlement  of  his  estates,  with  that  politic  craft  which  he 
embodied  in  his  saying  that  it  was  easier  to  repent  of  words 
than  of  deeds,  he  sacrificed  his  pride  to  his  security,  and  did 
formal  homage  to  his  young  rival  ^.  Richard  had  done  the 
same  before  his  accession,  and  was  not  called  on  to  repeat  it  I 
Homage  of  John,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  avoid  it,  and  after  seeing 
Arthur  invested  with  Normandy  and  the  other  paternal  fiefe, 
yielded,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  expediency,  and  performed  in 

*  William  the  Etheling  did  homage  for  Normandy  in  1 1 19.     Cont.  F. 
Wig. ;  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  v.  §  419. 

*  In  1 137  ;  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  222  ;  Hoveden,  i.  192. 
'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  221,  222;  Hoveden,  i.  190,  191. 

*  He  did  homage  for  Normandy  in  115 1  to  Lewis  VII.     R.  de  Monte, 
(Bouquet,  xiii.  292). 

*  The  younger  Henry  acted  as  seneschal  of  France  at  the  coronation  of 
Philip  II.     Bened.  i.  242. 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  2%^  *,  "Benadi.V.  ^q6. 

^  At  least  no  mentiotv  \a  tmA^  c>l  >sJtkfe  t^^^vK^qvi  vA  '^^  <»x«awiny  in  the 
account  of  his  mtexvie^  V\^-\x1?V\\\^  *YBflXi^ftiva.\.^l  vS^<«\ss&  ^aS5ic&i^^s»&^ 

Bened.  ii.  74* 
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A.D.  1 200  the  homage  which  was  a  few  years  later  made  one  of 
the  pleas  for  his  forfeiture  ^.  His  mother  was  still  alive,  and 
from  her  he  chose  to  hold  Aquitaine,  she  in  her  turn  doing  the 
homage  to  the  suzerain  ^. 

If  the  royal  consecration  was  supposed  to  confer  such  dignity  Dispange- 
that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  simple  crown  by 
ceremonies  of  homage  and  fealty  for  fiefs  for  which  it  was  justly  ^^^^'^  ^^' 
due,  it  was  only  in  the  greatest  emergency  and  under  the  most 
humiliating  circumstances  that  the  wearer  of  the  crown  could 
divest  himself  of  his  right  and  receive  it  again  as  the  gift  of  his 
temporary  master.     Yet  this,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians, 
happened  twice  in  the  short  period  before  us.     Eichard  was  Cases  of 
compelled  to  resign  the  crown  of  England  to  Henry  VI  during  John, 
his   captivity;    and   John   surrendered  his  kingdom  to  Inno- 
cent III :    in  both  cases  it  was  restored  as  a  fief,  subject  to 
tribute  :  and  in  the  former  case  the  bargain  was  annulled  by 
the  emperor  before  his  death,  although  Eichard  was  regarded 
by  the   electors  who  chose  Otho  IV  as  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  empire'.     It  has  been  stated  that  Henry  II 
made  a  similar  surrender,  or  took  a  similar  oath  to  the  pope 
on  the  occasion  of  his  absolution  at  Avranches  :  this  however  No  such  act 

done  by 

was  not  the  case;  the  fealty  which  he  swore  was  merely  promised  Henry  il. 

to  Alexander  III  as  the  Catholic  pope,  not  as  his  feudal  lord, 

and  the  oath  simply  bound  him  not  to  recognise  the  antipope  *. 

John  during  his  brother's  life  was  said  to  have  undertaken  to 

hold  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  under  Philip  II  if  he  would  help  him 

to  win  it;  but  this  may  have  been  a  mere  rumour**.     It  can  View  of  the 

scarcely  be  thought  probable  that   either  Henry  VI  or  Inno-  emperor. 

cent  III,  although  both  entertained  an  idea  of  universal  empire, 

deliberately   contrived    the    reduction    of    England   to   feudal 

dependence ;    both  took  advantage  of  the   opportunity  which 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  115  ;  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  172. 

2  Rot.  Chart,  p.  130 ;  Rigord  (Bouquet,  xvii.  50) ;  W.  Covent.  ii. 
pref.  xxxiv. 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  202,  203  ;  iv.  37,  38. 

*  It  is  not  clear  however  that  the  pope  did  not  intend  Henry  to  bind 
himself  to  homage  and  fealty,  and  so  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  papacy, 
^ee  Robertson's  Becket,  p.  303. 

^  Hovedas,  iii.  204. 

O  0 
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aumiiiating  deprived  their  victims  for  the  moment  of  the  power  of  resistance. 

*liflifictr6r  Ox 

the  act.        Richard  made  his  surrender  with  the  advice  of  his  mother,  his 

most  experienced  counsellor ;  and  John  accepted  his  humiliation 

with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  all  parties,  bitterly  as  they  felt 

it,  and  strongly  as  they  resented  the  conduct  by  which  he  had 

made  it  necessary  ^.     In  neither  case  would  much  heroism  have 

been  shown  by  resistance  to  the  demand :  Richard's  misfortune 

and  John's  misgovernment  had  left  them  practically  without 

alternative. 

Disuse  of  The  ceremonial  attributes  and  pomp  of  royalty  chan&fed  but 

she  corona-      .  .  r       1  j       j  e 

bion-days.  little  under  these  sovereigns.  The  form  and  matter  of  the 
coronation  service  remained,  so  far  as  we  have  documentary 
evidence,  unaltered  :  Henry  II  during  his  first  three  years  wore 
his  crown  in  solemn  state  on  the  great  festivals,  though  he  so  far 
varied  the  ancient  rule  as  to  hold  his  court  on  those  days  at 
S.  Edmund's,  Lincoln,  and  Worcester  :  but  after  a.d.  i  158  he  gave 
up  the  custom  altogether.  Richard  only  once,  after  his  consecra- 
tion, wore  his  crown  in  state ;  and  John  went  through  the  cere- 
mony twice,  once  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  coronation  ^.  The 
venerable  practice  was  distasteful  to  Henry  II,  who  disliked 
public  ceremonial  and  grudged  needless  expense.  Richard's 
constant  absence  from  England,  and  John's  unfriendly  relations 
with  Archbishop  Langton  and  the  barons,  prevented  its  revival 

Dhe  custom  The  improvement  in  the  legal  machinery  of  the  kingdom  had 
deprived  it  of  its  former  usefulness,  and  the  performance  of  the 
grand  serjeanties  which  were  due  at  the  coronations  might  by 
agreement  take  place  on  other  occasions,  as  at  the  great  court 

?9mpof       held  at  Guildford  in  11 86 '.     In  other  points  both  Richard  and 

fohn.  John  showed  themselves  inclined  to  advance  rather  than  abate 

the  pomp  of  their  position.  Richard  is  the  first  king  who 
regularly  uses  the  plural  *  we '  in  the  granting  of  charters ;  John, 

^  Matthew  Paris  says  that  the  surrender  was  made  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  parties  (p.  235).  The  Barnwell  canon,  copied  by  Walter  of 
Coventry,  allows  that  the  act  was  politic,  although  it  appeared  to  many  an 
'ignominious  and  enormous  yoke  of  slavery'  (ii.  210).  In  the  document 
itself  John  states  that  he  acts  *  communi  consilio  baronum  suorum.' 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  169,  iSa  •,  a^bove,  p.  517. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  a  *,  aboNe,"^.  z^^^^xt.  v 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  the  first  who  formally  calls  himself  the  king  John  is  Rex 
of  the  land  instead  of  the  king  of  the  people. 

The  long  absences  of  the  kings  threw  additional  power,  or  a  Regency  in 
firmer  tenure  of  power,  into  the  hands  of  the  justiciars.     Yet  it  absence.  \  - 
may  be  questioned  whether  Henry  II  did  not  contemplate  the 
institution  of  a  practice  according  to  which  either  himself  or  his 
eldest  son  should  be  constantly  present  in  England.    The  younger  The  younger 
Henry  is  found,  both  before  and  after  his  coronation,  acting  in 
his  father's  place  :  not  only  as  the  centre  of  courtly  pomp,  but 
transacting  business,  issuing  writs,  presiding  in  the  Curia,  and 
discharging  other  functions  which  seem  to  belong  to  regency  *. 
During  the   interregnum  which   followed   Henry's   death,  his  Sj^®®** 
widow  acted   in  her   son's   name,  proclaiming  his   peace  and 
directing  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  be  taken  to  him ;  and  during  his 
captivity  she  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  administration  both  in 
England  and  Normandy,  acting  with  rather  than  through  the 
justiciar.     John,  after   the   fall  of  Longchamp   in   1191,  was  John, 
recognised  by  the   barons   as   ruler   of  the   kingdom^  in  his 
brother's  stead.     These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  viceregal  Thejusti- 
character,  which  the  justiciar  certainly  possessed,  was  not  with- 
out its  limits  :  whilst  from  the  fact  that  earl  Robert  of  Leicester 
is  found  acting  together  with  the  justiciar  Richard  de  Lucy^ 
during  the  absence  of  Henry  and  his  sons,  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  king  avoided  trusting  even  that  most  loyal  servant  with  a 
monopoly  of  ministerial   power.      But  we  have  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  define  the  exact  position  of  either  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  or  the  justiciar ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  not  settled  even  at  this  time  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of 
temporary  convenience. 

159.  The  national  council  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons  seems 

^  He  was  present  at  Becket's  election  to  the  primacy  in  1 162;  B.  de 
Diceto,  c.  532  :  also  when  Becket  received  the  quittance,  in  the  Exchequer, 
of  his  accounts  as  chancellor;  Vita  S.  T.  C,  Grim,  p.  15;  Roger  of  Pon- 
tigny,  pp.  107, 108.  He  must  have  been  quite  an  infant  at  the  time.  After 
his  coronation  he  had  a  chancellor  and  a  seal-bearer  or  vice-chancellor,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  his  father  had  dispensed  with  a  chancellor. 

'  'Suuimus  rector  totius  regni  ; '  R.  Devizes,  p.  38 ;  above,  p.  500. 

'  As  for  example  in  1165,  when  he  refused  the  kiaa  oi  "'pftBc^i^  Vi  ^^  «cOql- 
bishop  of  Colore  sa  a  sdiismatic;  R.  Diceto,  c,  5^9. 

0  02 
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The  national  in  one  aspect  to  te  a  realisation  of  the  principle  which  was  intro- 

two  aspects ;  duced  at  the  Conquest,  and  had  been  developed  and  grown  into 

court  and  as  consistency  under  the  Norman  kings,  that  of  a  complete  council 

towards  the  of  feudal  tenants-in -chief.     In  another  aspect  it  appears  to  be  in 

tf^of '^       a  stage  of  transition  towards  that  combined  representation  of 

the  three  estates  and   of  the  several   provincial   communities 

which  especially  marks  our  constitution,  and  which  perhaps  was 

the  ideal,  imperfectly  grasped  and  more  imperfectly  realised,  at 

which  the  statesmen  of  the  middle  ages  almost  unconsciously 

aimed.     The  constituent  members  of  this  assembly  are  the  same 

as  under  the  Norman  kings,  but  greater  prominence  and  a  more 

Gradual        definite  position  are  assigned  to  the  minor  tenants-in-chief :  there 

definition  of  .  .  ..«,.  ,  ..,. 

the  position  IS  a  growmg  recognition  of  their  real  constitutional  importance, 

tenants.        a  gradual  definition  of  their  title  to  be  represented  and  of  the 

manner  of  representation,  and  a  growing  tendency  to  admit  not 

only  them,  but  the  whole  body  of  smaller  landowners,  of  whom 

the  minor  tenants-in-chief  are  but  an  insignificant  portion,  to  the 

same  rights.     This  latter  tendency  may  be  described  as  directed 

towards  the  concentration  of  the  representation  of  the  counties 

in  the  national  parliament, — ^the  combination  of  the  shiremoots 

with  the  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom. 

Possible  ar-       The  royal  council,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  assembly  and 
rangements  ... 

ofthe  court  of  the  household,  might  consist  of  either  the  masmates,  the 

counciL  '       o  ,       ^  ^^ 

greater  barons,  the  '  proceres '  of  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  or  of 

the  whole  body  of  tenants-in-chief,  as  was  the  accepted  usage 

under  Henry  II ;  or  of  the  whole  body  of  landowners,  whoever 

their  feudal  lords  might  be,  which  was  the  case  in  the  great 

councils  of  1086  and  11 16,  and  which,  when  the  representative 

principle  was  ftdly  recognised,  became  the  theory  of  the  medieval 

constitution.     These  three  bodies  were  divided  by  certain  lines, 

The  greater  although  those  lines  were  not  very  definite.     The  greater  barons 

and  lesser      ,,,,  ,  i.i-iiii  . 

barons.         neld  a  much  greater  extent  of  land  than  the  minor  tenants-in- 

chief :  they  made  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Crown  for  their 

reliefs,  and  probably  for  their  other  payments  in  aid  ^ :  they  had, 

as  we  learn  from  Magna  Carta,  their  several  summonses  to  the 

great  councils,  and  they  led  their  vassals  to  the  host  under  their 
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own  banner.    The  entire  body  of  tenants-in-chief  included  besides  The  entire 

bodv  of 

these  the  minor  barons,  the  knightly  body,  and  the  socage  tenants  tenants-in- 
of  the  crown,  who  paid  their  reliefs  to  the  sheriff,  were  sum- 
moned to  court  or  council  through  his  writ,  and  appeared  under 
his  banner  in  the  military  levy  of  the  county.    The  general  body  The  gefieral 
of  freeholders  comprised,  besides  these  two  bodies,  all  the  feudal  holders, 
tenants  of  the  barons  and  the  freemen  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
who  had  a  right  or  duty  of  appearing  in  the  county  court,  who 
were  armed  in  the  fyrd  or  under  the  assize  of  arms,  who  were 
bound  to  the  Crown  simply  by  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  in 
the  shiremoot,  and  were  qualified  to  determine  by  their  sworn 
evidence  the  rights  of  their  neighbours,  the  assessment  of  their 
goods,  and  the  report  of  their  neighbourhood  as  to  criminals. 

These  three  possible  assemblies  may  be  regarded  a<2:ain  as  the  Ordinary, 
assembly  in  its  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  theoretical  form :  dinary,  and 
the  national  council  usually  contained  only  the  magnates ;  on  forms, 
great  occasions  it  contained  the  whole  body  of  the  tenaiits-in- 
chief ;  in  idea  it  was  the  representation  of  the  nation ;  and  on  one 
or  two  very  rare  occasions  that  idea  was  partially  realised.     But 
there  were  departments  of  national  action  in  which  the  uncer- 
tainty and  indefiniteness  of  such  a  theory  were  inadmissible. 
For  the  payment  of  taxes  all  men  must  be  brought  under  con- 
tribution, for  the  efficiency  of  the  national  host  all  men  must  be 
brought  together  in  arms.     For  the  first  of  these  purposes  they 
might  be  visited  in  detail,  for  the  second  they  must  be  assembled 
in  person.    Accordingly  we  find  that  the  military  levies  in  which  Military 

___  levies  a 

Henry  II  brought  together  the  whole  kingdom  in  arms,  as  for  general  as- 

semhlv  of 

the  siege    of   Bridgnorth   in  11 55   or  for   the   expedition  to  the  nation. 
Normandy  in  11 7  7,  may  have  really  been  steps  towards  the 
assembling  of  the  nation  for  other  purposes ;  and  when,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  we  find  the  king  acting  by  the  counsel  of  the 
assembled  host  ^,  we  recur  in  thought  to  that  ancient  time  when 

^  Bened.  i.  178:  '  Venerunt  etiam  illuc  ad  eum  comites  et  barones  et 
milites  regni  per  summonitionem  suam,  parati  equis  et  armis  secum  trans- 
fretare  in  Normanniam.  .  .  .  Congregatis  itaque  omnibus  in  urbe  Wintoniae 
rex  'ptr  consilium  eorum  transfretationem  suam  distulit.'  Immediatelj 
after,  the  *  consiliarii '  of  the  king  are  mentioned  as  advising  him  «.V^qv^>^1<^ 
garrisons  of  the  castles. 
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the  only  general  assembly  was  that  of  the  nation  in  arms.  But 
the  nation  in  arms  was  merely  the  meeting  of  the  shires  in 
arms :  the  men  who  in  council  or  in  judgment  made  up  the 
county  court,  in  arms  composed  the  *  exercitus  scirae  :  *  on 
occasion  of  taxation  or  local  consultation  they  were  the  wise 
men,  the  legales  homines  of  the  shiremoot.  The  king's  general 
council  is  then  one  day  to  comprise  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
shires,  as  his  army  comprises  their  collective  strength.  But  it 
is  very  rarely  as  yet  that  the  principle  of  national  concentration, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  host,  is  applied  to  the  council. 

The  point  at  which  the  growth  of  this  principle  had  arrived 
during  the  period  before  us  is  marked  by  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  Great  Charter :  '  To  have  the  common  counsel  of  the 
kingdom '  for  the  assessment  of  extraordinary  aids  and  scutages, 
*  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
earls,  and  greater  barons  singly  by  our  letters ;  and  besides  we 
will  cause  to  be  summoned  in  general  by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs 
all  those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief ;  to  a  certain  day,  that  is  to 
say,  at  a  term  of  forty  days  at  least ;  and  to  a  certain  place ; 
and  in  all  the  letters  of  such  summons  we  will  express  the  cause 
of  the  summons ;  and  the  summons  having  been  so  made,  the 
business  shall  on  the  day  assigned  proceed  according  to  the 
counsel  of  those  who  shall  be  present,  although  not  all  who  have 
been  summoned  shall  have  come.'  The  council  is  thus  no 
longer  limited  to  the  magnates ;  but  it  is  not  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  nation,  it  halts  at  the  tenants-in-chief:  nor 
are  its  functions  of  advising  on  all  matters  recognised,  it  is 
simply  to  be  assembled  for  the  imposing  of  taxation.  The  pro- 
vision, that  the  determination  of  the  members  present  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  proceeding  of  the  whole  body  summoned,  enun- 
ciates in  words  the  principle  which  had  long  been  acted  upon, 
that  absence,  like  silence,  on  such  occasion  implies  consent. 

The  use  of  a  written  summons  to  call  together  the  council 
must  have  been  very  ancient,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
date  at  which  it  became  the  rule.  The  great  courts  held  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  might  not  indeed  require  such  a  sum- 
mons, but  every  spee\a\  «L^a«v£^iVj  Qi  l\jkft  sort — and  very  many 
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such  occur  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Norman  reigns — must  Two  sorts  < 

have  been  convoked  by  a  distinct  writ.     Such  writs  were  of  summons: 

two  kinds  :    there  was  first  a  special  summons  declaring  the  ' 

cause  of  meetin^j,  addressed  to  every  man  whose  presence  was 

absolutely  requisite  ;  thus  for  the  sessions  of  the  Exchequer  each 

of  the  king's  debtors  was  summoned  by  a  writ  declaring  the 

sum  for  whicii  he  was  called  upon  to  account  ^ :  and  secondly  and  the 

general. 

there  was  a  general  summons,  such  as  those  addressed  to  the 

several  counties  through  their  sheriffs  to  bring  together  the 

shiremoot  to  meet  the  justices  or  the   officers  of  the  forest^. 

The  former  was  delivered  directly  to  the  person  to  whom  it 

was  addressed;  the  latter  was  proclaimed  by  the  servants  of 

the  sheriff  in  the  villages  and  market  towns,  and  obeyed  by 

those  who  were  generally  described  in  the  writ  itself,  as  their 

business,  inclination,  or  fear  of  the  penalty  for  non-attendance, 

might  dispose  them.     On  this  analogy  the  writs  of  summons  to  Summons  < 

the  national  council  were  probably  of  two  sorts :  those  barons  who  barons. 

in  their  military,  fiscal,  and  legal  transactions  dealt  directly  with 

the  king  were  summoned  by  special  writ :  those  tenants-in-chief  Summons 
°  ...  .  themmor 

who  transacted  their  business  with  the  sheriff  were  convened,  tenants. 

not  by  a  writ  in  which  they  were  severally  named,  but  by  a 
general  summons. .  Of  the  greater  barons  the  first  person  sum-  importano 
moned  was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  it  is  from  the  °  8"™™**" 
mention  by  the  historians  of  the  offence  offered  to  Becket  by 
neglecting  this  customary  respect  that  we  learn  the  existence  of 
the  double  system  of  summons  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  II  \ 
The  Pipe  KoUs  however  contain  very  frequent  mention  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  summoners,  and  that  in  direct  connexion  with 
meetings  of  the  council*.  In  1175  Henry  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  those  who  had  been  lately  in  arms  against  him  to  appear 
at  his  court  at  all  without  summons  ^.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
so  very  few  of  these  early  writs  are  now  in  existence  :  the  most 
ancient  that  we  have  is  one  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 

^  See  the  chapters  on  Summons  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  cc. 

'  Such  are  the  *  communes  summonitiones '  mentioned  in  Art.  44  of  the 
Great  Charter. 

=*  See  above,  p.  467.  *  Ibid,  note  3.  *  ^^^  ^qn^,^.  «^V 
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First  extant  in  1205,  ten  years  before  the  granting  of  the  Charter.     This 
wn ,  0  laos.  ^Qg^jj^gjj^  gj^gg  ^YiQ  date  of  the  assembly,  which  is  to  be  held  at 

London  on  the  Sunday  before  Ascension  Day,  and  the  cause  of 
the  meeting,  which  is  to  discuss  the  message  brought  by  the 
envoys  from  Philip  of  France ;  and  it  also  contains  a  clause  of 
general  summons,  directing  the  bishop  to  warn  the  abbots  and 
priors  of  his  diocese  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  ^.  Of  the  general 
forms  of  summons  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  we  have  no  speci- 
mens earlier  than  the  date  at  which  representative  institutions 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  adopted :  but  if  we  may  judge  of 
their  tenour  from  the  like  writs  issued  for  military  and  fiscal 
purposes,  they  must  have  enumerated  the  classes  of  persons 
summoned  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  were  enumerated  in 
the  writs  ordering  the  assembly  of  the  county  court  \  Of  this 
Summons  of  however  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain.     That  the  county 

the  county  .  , 

oourt.  court  had  a  special  form  of  summons  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 

we  learn  from  a  writ  of  Henry  I,  which  has  been  already 
quoted  \  It  is  probable  that  the  clause  of  Magna  Carta  repre- 
sents no  more  than  the  recognised  theory  of  the  system  of  sum- 
mons; a  system  which  was  already  passing  away;  for  besides 
that  council  at  S.  Alban's  in  12 13  in  which  the  several  town- 
ships of  royal  demesne  were  represented  as  in  the  couniy  court 
by  the  reeve  and  four  best  men,  a  council  was  called  at  Oxford 

Summons  of  in  the  same  year  in  which  each  county  was  represented  by  four 

four  discreet     ,  ,  . 

knights  in  discreet  men,  who  were  to  attend  on  the  king  *  to  talk  with  him 
on  the  business  of  the  kingdom.*  In  the  writ  by  which  this 
council  is  summoned,  and  which  is  dated  on  the  7  th  of  No- 
vember at  Witney,  we  have  the  first  extant  evidence  of  the 
representation  of  the  counties  in  the  council  * ;  they  were  already 
accustomed  to  elect  small  numbers  of  knights  for  legal  and  fiscal 
purposes,  and  the  practice  of  making  such  elections  to  expedite 
the  proceedings  of  the  itinerant  justices  is  confirmed  by  the 
Great  Charter  itself.     It  is  then  just  possible  that  the  14th 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  274. 

'  Examples,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  are  in  the  Select  Charters,  pp. 

SU*  S49>  3^5»  &c. 

*  Above,  p.  393,  *  ^\qc^,  Ci\M«\«w^,  ^.  a*v^\  ibove,  p.  538. 
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clause  may  have  been  intended  to  cover  the  practice  of  county 

representation  which  had  been   used  two  years  before.     The 

further  development  of  the  system  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of 

our  inquiries. 

The  character  of  the  persons  summoned  requires  no  com-  Members  oi 

*■  ^   .  the  Council. 

ment :  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  the  same  m  number  as 
before,  but  the  abbots  and  priors  were  a  rapidly  increasing  body. 
The  number  of  earls  increased  very  slowly:  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Henry  II  founded  any  new  earldoms,  or  whether  the 
two  or  three  ascribed  to  him  were  not  merely  those  which, 
having  been  created  by  his  mother  or  Stephen,  he  Vouchsafed  to 
confirm  ^.     None  were  created  by  Kichard  :  and  by  John  only  Earldoms 

and  great 

the  earldom  of  Winchester,  which  was  founded  in  favour  of  one  baronies, 
of  the  coheirs  of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  the  latter  title  being 
taken  by  the  other  coheir.  The  number  of  great  baronies  how- 
ever was  probably  on  the  increase,  although  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient data,  either  as  to  the  possessors  or  as  to  the  exact  character 
of  such  baronies,  to  warrant  a  very  positive  statement.     The  Minor 

1  A.  •i*<*i  11  tenants  anc 

number  01  minor  tenants-in-chief  who  attended  cannot  even  clergy.  • 
be  conjectured :  but,  as  the  clergy  of  inferior  dignity  formed 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  council,  it  is  probable  that  the 
knights  who,  without  yet  possessing  a  representative  character, 
came  up  from  the  shires  in  consequence  of  the  general  sum- 
mons, were  a  considerable  body :  and  sometimes  they  were  very 
numerous.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  deans  and  arch- 
deacons is  mentioned  on  some  special  occasions  ^,  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  plan  of  assembling  the  three  estates  in  something  like 
completeness :  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
ever  summoned  as  a  matter  of  right  or  as  tenants-in-chief. 

*  William  of  Albini  of  Arundel  was  made  earl  of  the  county  of  Sussex 
by  charter  in  1 155 ;  and  Aubrey  de  Vere  about  the  same  time.  Henry  con- 
firmed the  earldoms  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  and  the  grant  to  Aubrey  de 
Vere  was  no  doubt  a  confirmation  also.  Hichard  gave  charters  to  William  of 
Arundel  and  Roger  Bigod  :  John  restored  the  earldom  of  Hereford  in  favour 
of  Henry  de  Bohun,  and  created  that  of  Winchester  for  Saer  de  Quincy. 
The  earldom  of  Devon  is  said  to  have  been  created  by  Henry  I  for  Richard 
of  Redvers,  and  should  have  been  mentioned  above,  p.  361.  See  the  Fifth 
Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  pp.  1-5. 

^  For  example  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  award  in.  ii*l^^"fi>esiSi^«V 
J45 ;  and  at  S.  Paul's  in  12 13,  M.  Paris,  p.  2.\o. 
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Times  of  The  times  of  assembly  were  very  irregular.     In  many  cases, 

councils.  especially  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  II,  they  coincided  with  the 
great  festivals,  or  with  the  terminal  days  which  were  already 
beginning  to  be  observed  by  the  lawyers.  But  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  councils  were  called  by  Henry,  and  so  few  by 
his  sons,  that  obviously  no  settled  rule  can  have  been  observed. 
And  the  same  remark  is  true  as  regards  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  festival  courts  were  still  frequently  kept  at  "Winchester  and 
Westminster ;  but  for  the  great  national  gatherings  for  homage, 
for  proclamation  of  Crusade,  or  the  like,  some  central  position, 
such  as  Northampton  or  its  neighbourhood,  was  often  preferred. 
Yet  some  of  Henry  II's  most  important  acts  were  done  in 
councils  held  in  the  forest  palaces,  such  as  Clarendon  and  Wood- 
stock. B/ichard's  two  councils  were  held  in  middle  England, 
one  at  Pipewell  in  Northamptonshire,  the  other  at  Nottingham ; 
both  places  in  which  the  weariness  of  state  business  might  be 
lightened  by  the  royal  amusement  of  the  chase. 

Name  of  The  name  given  to  these  sessions  of  council  waa  often  ex- 

parliament.  , 

pressed   by  the   Latin   coUoqidum^:  and   it   is   by  no  means 

unlikely  that  the  name  of  parliament,  which  is  used  as  early  as 

1 175  by  Jordan  Fantosme^,  may  have  been  in  common  use. 

But  of  this  we  have  no  distinct  instance  in  the  Latin  Chroniclers 

for  some  years  further,  although  when  the  term  comes  into  use 

it  is  applied  retrospectively;  and  in  a  record  of  the  28th  year 

of  Henry  III  the  assembly  in  which  the   Great  Charter  was 

granted  is  mentioned  as  the  '  Parliamentum  Runimedae.* 

Subjects  of        The  subjects  on  which  the  kings  asked  the  advice  of  the  body 

*  thus  constituted  were  very  numerous :    it  might  almost  seem 

that  Henry  II  consulted  his  court  and  council  on  every  matter 

of  importance  that  arose  during  his  reign ;  all  the  business  that 

Richard  personally  transacted  was  done  in  his  great  councils ; 

^  e.  g.  M.  Paris,  p.  240. 

^  Jordan  Fantosnie,  p.  14.  It  is  used  by  Otto  Morena  of  the  diet  or 
parliament  of  Koncaglia  held  by  Frederick  I  in  11 54 ;  Leibnitz,  Scr.  Ber. 
Brunswic.  i.  809.  It  is  first  used  in  England  by  a  contemporary  writer  in 
1 246,  namely  by  M.  Paris,  p.  696 ;  see  Hody,  History  of  Convocation,  p.  326. 
It  is  a  word  of  Italian  origin,  and  may  have  been  introduced  either  through 
the  Normans,  or  throMg\i  \tA,«co>M^  ^^i)^i^^i%  "Ex^Qfib.  kingdom. 
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and  even  John,  who  acted  far  more  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  General  de 

,  liberations 

a  despot  than  did  his  father  or  brother,  did  little  in  the  first 
half  of  his  reign  without  a  formal  show  of  respect  towards  his 
constitutional  advisers.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  a  proceeding  was,  in  the  great  proportion  of  instances, 
merely  a  matter  of  form :  a  sovereign  who  is  practically  absolute 
asks  counsel  whenever  he  wants  it ;  and  such  a  sovereign,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  good  sense,  with  reason  for  self-confidence,  is  not 
trammelled  by  the  jealousies  or  by  the  need  of  self-assertion 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  monarch  whose 
prerogatives  are  constitutionally  limited.  Hence  it  was  per-  MlsceUa- 
haps  that  these  kings,  besides  constantly  laying  before  their  ters. 
barons  all  questions  touching  the  state  of  the  kingdom^, — 
matters  of  public  policy  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  illegal 
castles  and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  hold  on  the  for- 
tresses, matters  relating  to  legislation,  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  taxation,  and  to  military  organisation, — also  took 
their  opinion  on  peace  and  war,  alliances,  royal  marriages, 
and  even  in  questions  of  arbitration  between  foreign  powers 
which  had  been  specially  referred  to  the  king  for  decision  ^.  Of 
such  deliberations  abundant  instances  have  been  given  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  record  is  preserved  of 
opposition  to  or  even  remonstrance  against  the  royal  will.  In  Oppositior 
1 1 75  Richard  de  Lucy  ventured  to  remind  Henry  II,  when  he  will. 
was  enforcing  the  law  against  the  destroyers  of  the  forests,  that 
the  waste  of  vert  and  venison  had  been  authorised  by  his  own 
writ ;  but  his  mediation  was  summarily  set  aside ' :  the  remon^ 
strances  likewise  of  the  one  or  two  counsellors  who  during  the 
Becket  quarrel  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop,  were 
either  tacitly  disregarded  or  resented  as  an  advocacy  of  the  king's 

^  Such  was  the  assembly  at  Bermondsey  in  1154  *  de  statu  regni;* 
Gervase,  c.  1377  :  that  *  de  statutis  regni'  at  London  in  11 70,  and  at 
Northampton  in  1176  ;  Bened.  i.  4,  107. 

*  In  1 1 76  Henry  II  consulted  his  council  before  assenting  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Johanna  ;  in  1 177  he  consulted  the  great  assembly  of 
feudal  tenants  held  at  Winchester,  on  the  expediency  of  proceeding  with 
the  war.  In  1155  he  had  consulted  them  on  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
In  1 1 77  he  took  their  advice  on  the  Spanish  arbitration.  Benedict,  i.  116, 
142,  178  ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155. 

'  Bened.  i.  94. 
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enemy.     Still  less  are  we  to  look  for  any  power  of  initiating 
measures  of  either  public   policy  or  particular  reform  in  any 
Position  of    hands  but  those  of  the  king.  .  The  justiciar  however  probably 
18  spokes-     advised  the  king  on  all  these  matters,  and  perhaps  suggested 
jouncil.        the  administrative  changes  which  he  had  to  work  out  in  their 
details;  in  this  respect  acting  as_the_spqkesman^of_ i^e  barons, 
;  as  the  archbishop  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Church,  and 
'   !  exercising  over  the  king  a  less  overt  but  more   effectual  in- 
■  fluence  than  could  have  been  asserted  by  the  baronsl  except  at 
the  risk  of  rebellion.     John  certainly  chafed  under  the  advice  of 
the  justiciar,  without  venturing  to  dismiss  him.    In  all  these  mat- 
ters the  regard,  even  if  merely  formal,  shown  by  the  king  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  barons  has  a  constitutional  value,  as 
affording  a  precedent  and  suggesting  a  method  for  securing  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  advising  and  consenting  when  the  balance 
of  power  was  changed,  and  advice  and  consent  meant  more  than 
mere  helpless  acquiescence.     The  part  taken  by  the  national 
•  council  in  legislation,  taxation,  and  judicature  may  be  noticed 
as  we  proceed  with  the  examination  of  those  departments  of 
public  work. 
Position  of        The  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  period  did  their  work  with 

the  Church  .  ,  ^ 

;ouncils.       very  little  interference  from  the  secular  power,  and  with  very 

little  variation  from  the  earlier  model.  Their  privilege  of  legis- 
lating with  the  royal  acquiescence  was  not  disputed,  and  their 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  bestowal  of  their  contributions  towards 
the  wants  of  the  State  came  into  gradual  recognition  in  the  reign 
of  John :  but  although  his  expedients  for  the  raising  of  money 
may  now  and  then  have  served  as  precedents  upon  which  the 
claim  to  give  or  to  refuse  might  be  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
several  orders  in  Church  and  State,  no  complete  system  of 
separate  action  by  the  clergy  on  secular  matters  was  as  yet  de- 
vised, nor  was  their  position  as  a  portion  of  the  common  council 
of  the  realm  defined  by  the  Great  Charter  apart  from  that  of 
the  other  tenants-in-chief.  The  theory  of  the  Three  Estates  had 
yet  to  be  worked  into  practice ;  although  there  were  signs  of  its 
growing  importance. 
egislation.        1 60.  Great  as  'wa^  VXi^^a^ xe^xiXaXKssvi  oC  Kenry  II,  and  greatly 
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as  the  legal  system  of  England  advanced  under  him  and  his  sons,  Form  of 

.  .         .  .  legislation; 

the  documentary  remains  of  the  legislation  of  the  period  are  the  Assize. 
very  scanty.  The  work  of  Glanvill  is  not  a  book  of  statutes, 
but  a  manual  of  practice ;  and  although  it  incorporates  no  doubt 
the  words  of  ordinances  which  had  the  force  of  laws,  it  nowhere 
gives  the  literal  text  of  such  enactments.  The  formal  edicts 
known  under  the  name  of  Assizes,  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and 
Northampton,  the  Assize  of  Arms,  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  and 
the  Assizes  of  Measures  are  the  only  relics  of  the  legislative 
work  of  the  period.  These  edicts  are  chiefly  composed  of  new 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  royal  justice.  They  are  not 
direct  re-enactments  or  amendments  of  the  ancient  customary 
law,  and  are  not  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  perpetual  statutes : 
but  they  rather  enunciate  and  declare  new  methods  of  judicial 
procedure,  which  would  either  work  into  or  supersede  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  common  law,  whether  practised  in  the  popular  or 
in  the  feudal  courts.  In  this  respect  they  strongly  resemble 
the  Capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings,  or,  to  go  farther  back,  the 
edicts  of  the  Roman  praetors :  they  might  indeed,  as  to  both 
form  and  matter,  be  called  Capitularies.  The  term  Assize,  which 
comes  into  use  in  this  meaning  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  appears  to  be 
the  proper  Norman  name  for  such  edicts  * ;  but  it  is  uncertain 

^  Looking  at  the  word  dsswa  simply  we  might  incline  to  regard  it  as 
the  lex  assisa  or  aententia  assUa^  the  settled  edict  of  the  kinpr,  just  as  the 
reddUus  a88i<tL8  was  the  fixed  or  assessed  rent  of  an  estate.     It  is  however 
used  so  early  in  the  sense  of  a  session  that  the  former  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  explanation.    In  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  it  simply  means  a  law  : 
and  the  same  in  Henry's  legislation.     Secondarily,  it  means  a  form  of  trial 
established  by  the  particular  law,  as  the  Great  Assize,  the  Assize  of  Mort 
d'Ancester ;  and  thirdly,  the  court  held  to  hold  such  trials ;  in  which  sense  it 
is  commonly  used  at  the  present  day.   Yet  it  occurs  in  the  Norraan  law  books 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  apparently  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  2  Henry  II,  in  the 
sense  of  a  session,  and  that  is  taken  by  many  antiquaries  as  the  primary  mean* 
ing.  The  formation  of  assisus  from  a  barbarous  use  of  assido  or  assideo  (instead 
of  assessus)  might  be  paralleled  with  the  derivation  of  tolta  in  malatoUa 
from  tollo,  in  the  sense  of  taking  toll ;  but  the  word  accido,  to  tax,  may,  so 
far  as  the  assisus  redditus  is  concerned,  be  the  true  origin  of  this  form,  as 
it  is  of  the  modem  excise.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  \ 
associate  the  assize  of  Henry  II  with  the  asetniss  of  Ina  and  Edmund,  j 
Possibly  the  use  of  the  word  in  so  many  senses  may  point  to  a  coniusion  ' 
of  three  different  origins.     Of.  the  derivation  of  taxot  to  tax,  from  rdo'or^i^ 
to  ordain,  or  regulate  :  and  the  use  of  the  word  taJllaTe~Q.ccn.d«re,\.Qa^oir«« 
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Origin  of  the  whether  it  received  this  particular  application  from  the  mere 
fact  that  it  was  a  settlement,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  asetniss  or 
the  French  etablissement,  or  from  a  verbal  connexion  with  the 
session  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  passed,  or  from  the  fact  that 
it  furnished  a  plan  on  which  sessions  of  the  courts  reformed  by 
it  should  be  held.  The  assize  thus  differs  widely  from  the 
charter  of  liberties,  the  form  which  the  legislation  of  Henry  I 
and  Stephen  had  taken,  and  is  peculiar  in  English  history  to 
the  period  before  us,  as  the  form  of  Provisions  marks  the  legis- 
lative period  of  Henry  III,  and  that  of  Statute  and  Ordinance 
Its  character  belongs  to  that  of  Edward  I  and  his  successors.  It  possesses 
decree.  ^  moreover  the  characteristic  of  tentative  or  temporary  enact' 
ment,  rather  than  the  universal  and  perpetual  character  which  a 
law,  however  superficially,  seems  to  claim  ^ :  its  duration  is 
specified  in  the  form ;  it  is  to  be  in  force  so  long  as  the  king 
pleases ;  it  may  have  a  retrospective  efficacy,  to  be  applied  to 
the  determination  of  suits  which  have  arisen  since  the  king's 
accession,  or  since  his  last  visit  to  England  ^ ;  it  is  liable  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  judges  where  they  find  it  impossible  to  ad- 
minister it  fairly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  assize 
that  the  most  important  legal  changes  of  the  period  owe  their 
origin  :  the  institution  of  jury  and  the  whole  procedure  of  the 
Curia  Eegis  can  have  come  into  existence  in  no  other  way. 
In  the  drawing  up  of  the  assize,  the  king  acted  by  the  advice 

The  form  assisia  suggests  further  difficulties,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  look 
for  an  Arabic  derivation,  as  is  done  in  the  editions  of  Du  Oange. 

^  The  special  sanctity  of  the  term  law,  as  used  in  Holy  Scripture  and  in 
the  Boman  jurisprudence,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  variety  of  expres- 
sions, such  as  those  quoted  above,  by  means  of  which  men  avoided  giving 
the  title  of  law  to  their  occasional  enactments.  The  Assizes  of  England, 
Jerusalem,  Sicily,  and  Romania,  the  Establishments  of  S.  Lewis,  the 
Becesses  of  the  German  diets,  and  many  other  like  expressions,  illustrate 
this  reluctance. 

^  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  is  to  be  held  good  as  long  as  it  pleases  the 
king.  Tliat  of  Northampton  directs  inquiry  into  disseisins  made  since  the 
king's  last  coming  to  England ;  and  the  view  of  this  Assize  is  to  extend 
from  the  date  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  to  the  time  of  its  own  publioiti<Mi 
'  atenebit  a  tempore  quo  assisa  facta  fiiit  apud  Clarendonam  continue  naque 
ad  hoc  tempus.'  Bichard's  Assize  of  Measures  was  set  aside  by  the  justices 
because  the  merchants  declared  it  to  be  impracticable.  See  Select  Char- 
ters, pp.  139, 144;  Hoveden,  iv.  1 72.  John's  Assize  of  Wines  was  set  aside 
in  the  same  way ;  ibid.  p.  100. 
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and  consent  of  his  national  council.     This  is  distinctly  stated  in  Assizes 

issued  with 

the  preamble  or  title  of  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Wood-  the  counsel 
,,,,-  .  -1,1  !••  •    *"!<*  consen 

stock:   the  former  is  made  *  de  assensu  archiepiscoporum,  epi-ofthe 

scoporum,  abbatum,  comitunij  baronum  totius  Angliae^;'  the 
latter  *  per  consilium  et  assensum  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum 
et  baronum,  comitum  et  nobilium  Angliae^/  The  Assize  of 
Northampton  was  the  work,  we  are  told,  of  the  king,  made  by 
the  counsel  of  King  Henry  his  son  and  by  the  counsel  of  his 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  vassals  (homines)  in  a  great  council, 
consisting  of  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  the  rest,  held  '  de  statutia 
regni^.'  The  ordinance  by  which  trial  by  the  Great  Assize 
was  instituted,  was,  according  to  Glanvill,  an  act  of  royal  bene- 
ficence, bestowed  on  the  nation  by  the  clemency  of  the  prince 

according  to  the  counsel  of  the  nobles  *.    The  Assize  of  Measures  Instances  c 
.  .  ....  Assizes. 

was  issued  in  the  name  of  Richard  I  by  the  justiciar  in  1 197,  as 

made  by  the  lord  Richard  king  of  England  at  Westminster, 
although  the  king  was  at  the  time  in  France,  by  the  petition 
and  advice  of  his  bishops  and  all  his  barons  *.  In  this  act  of 
legislation  the  justiciar  represented  the  king.  The  instructions 
given  to  the  itinerant  justices  had  likewise  the  force  of  laws,  and 
might  with  justice  be  termed  Assizes.  They  too  were  issued  by 
the  justiciar  in  the  king's  absence,  and  contained  old  as  well  as 
new  regulations  for  the  courts.  The  Assize  of  Arms  issued  in 
1 181  is  not  distinctly  said  to  be  framed  under  the  advice  of  the 
council,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  regarded  by  the  barons 
with  some  jealousy  as  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people; 
but  when  John  in  1205  summoned  the  nation  to  arms  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  embodied  in  his  father's  assize,  he 
declares  that  it  is  so  provided  with  the  assent  of  the  *  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  all  our  faithful  of  England  *.* 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  share  taken  by  the 
national  council  in  legislation.  The  duty  of  proclaiming  the 
law  in  the  country  fell   upon  the   sheriflfe  and   the  itinerant 


*  Select  Charters,  p.  137.  *    Ibid.  p.  150.  •  Ibid.  p.  124. 
^  '  Est  autem  magna  assisa  regale  quoddam  beneficium,  dementia  prin- 

cipis  de  oonsilio  procerum  populis  indultum.*     Glanvill,  ii.  c.  1. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  33.  *  Select  C\iajc\.et%,  ^»  v;'>>. 
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Proclama-    justices,  wbose  credentials  contained  perhaps  the  first  general 

new  laws  in  promulgation.      The   Great   Charter   was  read,  by  the  king's 

order,  publicly   in  every  county,  no  doubt  in  the  shiremoot 

and  hundred   court  ^;   duplicates  of  it  were  deposited  in  the 

cathedral  churches. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  new :  it  was  simply  the  main- 
tenance of  ancient  forms,  which  prove  their  strength  by  re- 
importance  taining  their  vitality  under  the  strongest  of  our  kings.     The 
tioma  forms,  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  may  have  been,  no  doubt 
in  many  cases  was,  a  mere  formality  :  the  enacting  power  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  king,  who  could  put  in   respite 
or   dispense  with  the   very   measures   that   he   had   ordained. 
Yet  in  this  an  advantage  may  be  incidentally  traced.     If  the 
barons  under  Henry  II  had  possessed  greater  legislative  power, 
they  might  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  as  they  did  to  a  certain 
extent  keep  to  themselves  the  judicial  power  of  the  later  par- 
Legislative    liament ;  but  as  it  was,  legislation  was  one  of  the  nominal  rights 
really  ac-      that  belongecj  to  the  whole  council  as  the  representative  of  the 
Parliament    nation,  and  the  real  exercise  of  which  was  not  attained  until  the 
become  re-    barons  had  made  common  cause  with  the  people,  and  incor- 
presen    ive.  p^j.^^^^^  their  representatives    in    their   own    assembly.      The 
period  of  national  as  distinct  from  royal  legislation  begins  when 
the  council  has  reached  its  constitutional  development  as  the 
national  parliament.     The  legislation  of  the  Great  Charter  was 
to  a  certain  extent  an  anticipation,  a  type,  precedent,  and  a  firm 
step  in  advance  towards  that  consummation. 
Taxation;  161.     The  subject  of  taxation  may  be  arranged  under  three 

heads, — the  authority  by  which  the  impost  is  legalised,  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  and  property  on  which  it  is  levied,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  for  which  the  individual  is  liable ;  in 
other  words,  the  grant,  the  incidence,  and  the  assessment. 
Norman  The  reticence  of  historians  during  the  reigns  of  the  Norman 

kings  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  imposts  which  they  levied 
were  or  were  not  exacted  simply  by  their  own  sovereign  will 
Two  records  have  been  mentioned,  however,  of  the  reign  of 

^  Select  OhaTtera,  p.  298 :  '  q^aam  etiaiu  leg!  publico  praecepimuB  per 
totam  bailliam  vealxam'    ^e  «.\iONft, ^ft.  \\\>,  ^a.^« 
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Henry  I,  in  one  of  which  the  king  describes  a  particular  tax  as  Form  of 

imDOsiiur 

'  the  aid  which  my  barons  gave  me,'  whilst  in  another  he  speaks  a  tax,  by 
of  the  summoning  of  the  county  courts  in  cases  in  which  his  the  kind's 

_  uocessitios* 

own  royal  necessities  require  it^.     From  the  two  passages  it 

may  be  inferred  that  some  form  was  observed,  by  which  the 

king  signified,  both  to  his  assembled  vassals  and  to  the  country 

at  large  through  the  sheriffs,  the  sums  which* he  wanted,  and 

the  plea  on  which  he  demanded  them.     The  same  method  was 

observed  by  Henry  II  and  Richard  I ;  and  it  is  only  towards 

the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  that  we  can  trace  anything  like 

a  formal  grant  or  discussion  of  a  grant  in  the  national  council  ^. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  king  took  a  scutage,  an  aid,  or  a 

carucage;  and  where  the  barons  are  said  to  have  given  it,  the 

expression  may  be  interpreted   of  the   mere  payment  of  the 

money.     Of  any  debate  or  discussion  of  such   grants  in  the  Cases  rf 
..,•.,  ,  .,  ,,  ...  « debate  on 

national  council   we   have  rare    evidence :    the  opposition  of  taxation. 

S.  Thomas  to  the  king's  manipulation  of  the  Danegeld,  and  the 

refusal  by  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  to  furnish  money  for  Richard's 

war  in  France,  are  however  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  taxation 

was  a  subject  of  deliberation,  although  not  sufficient  to  prove 

that  the  result  of  such  discussion  would  be  the  authoritative 

imposition  of  the  tax^.     For  the  shadow  of  the  feudal  fiction,  Want  of 

,  ,  a  system 

that  the  tax-payer  made  a  voluntary  offering  to   relieve  the  of  repre- 

wants   of  his  ruler,  seems  to   have  subsisted  throughout  the 

period  :  and  the  theory  that  the  promise  of  the  tax  bound  only 

the  individual  who  made  it,  helped  to  increase  the  financial 

complications  of  the  reign  of  John.     Archbishop  Theobald  had 

denounced  the  scutage  of  115 6,  and  it  is  doubtftd  whether  it  was 

1  Above,  pp.  371,  393. 

*  In  1 1 59  Henry  •  scutagium  accepit;'  Gerv.  c.  138 1  :  in  11 94  Richard 
*  constituit  sibi  dari'  a  carucage;  Hoveden,  iii.  242  :  in  11 98  'cepit .  .  . 
quinque  solidos  de  auxilio  ;*  ib.  iv.  46.  In  1201  we  find  the  word  *  ex- 
postulans'  used  of  the  king^s  proposition  of  a  tax  for  the  collection  of 
which  '  exiit  edictum  a  justitiariis  ;'  R.  Coggeshale.  In  1203  John  '  cepit 
ab  eis  septimam  partem  omnium  mobiliimi  suorum  ;'  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  In 
1204  '  concessa  sunt  auxilia  militaria;*  ibid.  209.  In  1207  *convenit 
episcopos  et  abbates  ut  permitterent  personas  dare  regi  certasn  summam;* 
Ann.  Waverl.  p.  258.  A  gradual  change  in  th«  tone  of  demand  may  be 
traceable  in  this,  yet  John  was  really  becoming  more  dea^^<(^  i2^>(^cl'&  '«Qas^.^» 

'  See  above,  pp.  463,  509. 
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raised  on  his  lands.  S.  Thomas  had  declared  at  "Woodstock  that 
the  lands  of  his  church  should  not  pay  a  penny  to  the  Danegeld ; 
the  opposition  of  S.  Hugh  was  based  not  on  his  right  as  a 
member  of  the  national  council,  but  on  the  immunities  of  his 
church;  and  when  Archbishop  Geoffrey  in  1201  and  1207  for- 
bade  the  royal  officers  to  collect  the  carucage  on  his  estates,  it 
was  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  not  promised  the  pay- 
ment. The  pressing  necessity  of  raising  the  ransom  of  Richard 
probably  marks  an  epoch  in  this  as  in  some  other  points  of 
financial  interest.  The  gentle  terms  donwm  or  auocilikLm  had 
signified  under  his  father's  strong  hand  as  much  as  Danegeld  or 
tallage ;  but  now  not  only  was  the  king  absent  and  the  king- 
dom in  a  critical  condition,  but  the  legal  reforms  in  the  matter 
of  assessment  had  raised  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large 
a  growing  sense  of  their  rights.  The  taxes  raised  for  the  ransom 
were  imposed  by  the  justiciar,  probably  but  not  certainly,  with  the 
advice  of  the  barons  ^,  and  were  no  doubt  collected  without  any 
general  resistance ;  but  both  the  amount  and  the  incidence  were 
carefully  criticised,  and  in  some  cases  payment  was  absolutely 
refused.  The  clergy  of  York,  when  the  king's  necessities  were 
laid  before  them  by  the  archbishop  in  their  chapter,  declared 
that  he  was  infringing  their  liberties,  and  closed  their  church 
as  in  the  time  of  interdict  ^. 

This  idea,  which  is  indeed  the  rudimentary  form  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  representation  should  accompany  taxation,  gained 
ground  after  the  practice  arose  of  bringing  personal  property 
and  income  under  contribution.  It  was  the  demand  of  a  quarter 
of  their  revenues,  not  a  direct  tax  upon  their  land,  that  pro- 
voked the  opposition  of  the  canons  of  York ;  and  although  Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey  is  found  more  than  once  in  trouble  for  for- 
bidding the  collection  of  a  carucage,  the  next  great  case  in 
which  resistance  was  offered  to  the  demands  of  the  Crown 
occurred  in  reference  to  the  exaction  of  a  thirteenth  of  move- 

*  Above,  p.  501. 

^  Hoveden,  iii.  222  :  '  Vocavit,  monuit  et  rogavit  ut  quartam  partem 
reddituum  suorum  ad  praefati  regis  liberationem  conferrent ;  .  .  .  qui  re- 
^uentes  et  concanomco^  «uo«  in  ^^artes  suas  trahentes,  aaserebant  eum  . . . 
libertates  eccleaiae  sviae  \ciWfi  «<o^as«c\ft\^.^ 
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able  property  in  1207.     On  this  occasion  it  was  not  an  isolated  Protest  of 

^     ^      -^  •  the  Church 

chapter,  but  a  whole  estate  of  the  realm  that  protested.     The  against 

.        ,  ,  taxation 

king  in  a  great  council  held  on  January  8  at  London  proposed  in  1207. 
to  the  bishops  and  abbots  that  they  should  permit  the  parsons 
and  beneficed   clerks  to  give  him  a  certain  portion  of  their 
revenues.     The    prelates  refused  to   do  so.     The  matter  was 
debated  in  an  adjourned  council  at  Oxford  on  February  9,  and 
there  the  bishops  repeated  their  refusal  in  still  stronger  terms. 
The  king  therefore  gave  up  that  particular  mode  of  procedure,  imposition 
and  obtained  from  the  national   council  a  grant  of  an  aid  of  thirteenth. 
a  thirteenth  of  all  chattels  from  the  laity.     That  done,  having 
forbidden  the  clergy  to  hold  a  council  at  S.  Alban's,  he  issued, 
May    26,    a  writ    to   the    archdeacons   and    the  rest   of   the 
clergy,  informing  them  of  the  grant  of  aid,  and  bidding-  them 
follow  the  good   example  ^.     Archbishop  Geoffirey,  who   acted  Exile  of 
as   the   spokesman  of  the    clergy,  now  gave  up  the   struggle 
and  went  into  exile;    other   circumstances  were  leading  to  a 
crisis:   the  thirteenth  was  no  doubt  generally  collected;   but 
early  in  the  following  year  the  interdict  was  imposed  and  con- 
stitutional law  was  in  abeyance  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign.      The  twelfth  article  of  the  charter,  in.  which  the  king  Growth  of 
promises  that  no  scutage  or  aid,  save  the  three  regular  aids,  principle,  in 
should  henceforth  be  imposed  without  the  advice  and  consent  the  Great 
of  the  national  council,  does  not  explicitly  mention  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  on  moveables,  nor  does  it  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  council  of  the  great  majority  of  those  from 
whom  such  a  tax  would  be  raised.     But  in  this,  as  in  other 
points,  the  progress  of  events  was  outstripping  and  superseding 
the  exact  legal  definitions  of  right.     The  fourteenth  article  does 
not  provide  for  the  representation  of  the  shires,  or  for  the  par- 

*  Ann.  Waverly,  p.  258  ;  M.  Paris,  p.  221,  The  writ  addressed  to  the 
archdeacons,  after  rehearsing  the  grant  made  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  magnates,  proceeds  :  '  Veroin  quia  de  vobis  confidimus 
quod  nos  et  honorem  nostrum  diligitis  et  defensionem  regni  nostri  et 
recuperationem  terrarum  nostrarum  affectatis,  vos  rogamus  attentius, 
quatenus  tale  auxilium  nobis,  ex  parte  vestra  faciatia  ut  inde  vobis  gratias 
dare  debeamus  ;  et  quod  alii  rectores.  ecclesiarum  yicini  vestri  ad  auxilium 
nobis  faciendum  exemplo  vestro  &cilius  invitentor.'"  Ma^  16,  v^Q'\ , '^^^ssc^k 
Boll,  8  John;  ed.  Hardy,  i.  7a. 

P  p  2 
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ticipation  of  the  clergy  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  distinct  from 

their  character  as  feudal  freeholders,  yet  in  both  respects  the 

succeeding  history  shows  that  the  right  was  practically  estab- 

The  prin-      lished.     So  neither  is  the  principle  as  yet  formally  laid  down 

taxation  by   that  a  vote  of  the  supreme  council  is  to  bind  all  the  subjects  of 

the  nation  ^  ^  ,  •' 

itself  not  yet  the  realm  in  matter  of  taxation  without  a  further  consent  of  the 
enunciated. 

individual.     The  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  such  consent  was 
necessary  brings  the  subject  of  the  grant  into  close  connexion 
with  that  of  the  assessment.    But  before  approaching  that  point, 
the  question  of  incidence  requires  consideration. 
Indirect  The  indirect  taxation  of  this  period  is  obscure  and  of  no  sreat 

taxation  of     .  ^  ° 

the  period,  importance.  The  prisage  of  wine,  the  fines  payable  by  the 
merchants  for  leave  to  import  particular  sorts  of  goods,  the 
especial  temptation  which  the  stores  of  wool  held  out  to  the 
king's  servants,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  customs,  although 
referred  to  in  the  Great  Charter  as  '  antiquae  et  rectae  con- 
suetudines  ^,'  were,  so  far  as  touches  constitutional  history,  still 
in  embryo.  The  existing  practice  rested  on  the  ancient  right  of 
toll,  and  not  on  any  historical  legislative  enactment.  Although, 
then,  these  sources  furnished  an  appreciable  revenue  to  Kichard  I 
and  John^  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  may  for  our 
present  purpose  be  regarded  as  direct  taxation  only. 
^g^Jp6  The  taxable  property  may  be  divided  into  land  and  move- 
ables, and  again,  according  to  the  character  of  their  owners, 
into  lay  and  clerical;  these  may  be  subdivided^  the  former 
case  according  as  the  layman  is  a  tenant-in-chief,  a  knight, 
a  freeholder,  a  burgher,  or  a  villein,  in  the  latter  according  as 
the  possessor  is  a  prelate,  a  beneficed  clerk,  a  chapter,  or  a  re- 
^^^^n^^  ligious  house.  Each  division  of  property  was  brought  under 
fcr  and  contribution  at  a  different  period,  and  for  each  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct name  and  method  of  taxation. 
^^^  All  the  imposts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  reigns  were, 

tiSetani  ®®  ^^^  *^  ^®  know,  raised  on  the  land,  and  according  to  com- 
putation by  the  hide :  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  would  be 
only  in  the  cases  of  those  churches  which  claimed  entire  immo- 
nity,  and  those  boroughs  which  paid  a  composition  for  their 

*  Article  31.  "^  '^&3a^x,'^ajai<.,"^gasah..  p^.  539  sq. 
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taxes  in  a  settled  sum,  as  they  paid  the  composition  for  the  Taxation 
ferm  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  rent.  This  generalisation  covers 
both  the  national  taxes  like  the  Danegeld,  and  the  feudal  exac- 
tions by  way  of  aid ;  both  were  levied  on  the  hide.  Henry  I 
had  exempted  from  such  payments  the  lands  held  in  demesne 
by  his  knights  and  barons,  in  consideration  of  the  expenses  of 
their  equipments  ^ ;  but  this  clause  of  his  charter  can  have  been 
only  partially  observed.  Henry  II,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign,  seems  to  have  determined  on  attempting  important 
changes.  He  brought  at  once  under  contribution  the  lands  held  Of  Church 
by  the  churches,  which  had  often  claimed,  but  never  perhaps 
had  secured  immunity. 

In  the  Assize  of  Arms  in  1181  he  took  a  lonff  step  towards  Taxation 

.     .  •  o  JT  OfgOOdB 

taxing  rent  and  chattels,  obliging  the  owner  of  such  property  to  introduced, 
equip  himself  with  arms   according  to  the  amount  which  he 
possessed^.     In  the  ordinance  of  the  Saladin  Tithe  personal 
property  is  rendered  liable  to  pay  its  tenth '.     Under  Kichard  I 
the  rule  is  extended :  for  the  king's  ransom  every  man  pays  a 
fourth  part  of  his  moveables  *  :  in  1 204  John  exacted  a  seventh  Sevenths 
of  the  same  from  the  barons  ^,  and  in   1207  a  thirteenth  from  thirteenths, 
the  whole    of  the   laity*.      This  change  in   the   character  of 
taxation  serves  to  illustrate  the  great  development  of  material 
wealth  in  the  country  which  followed  the  reforms  of  Henry  II. 
The  burdens  would  not  have  been  transferred  from  the  land  to 
the  chattels  if  the  latter  had  not  been  found  much  more  pro- 
ductive of  revenue  than  the  former. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  change.     Henry  II  adopted  the  New  system 
knight's  fee  instead  of  the  hide  as  the  basis  of  rating  for  the  land, 
knights  and  barons :  and  on  this  basis  established  a  somewhat 
minute  system  of  distinctions.     As  early  as  his  second  year  we  The  scutage. 
find  him  collecting  a  scutage,  a  new  form  of  taxation,  at  twenty 
shillings  on  the  *  scutum '  or  knight's  fee,  from  the  knights  who 
held  land  under  the  churches^.     In  11 59,  for  the  war  of  Tou- 
louse, he  raised  a  much  larger  sum  under  the  same  name,  from 
the  tenants  by  knight  service ;  as  a  commutation  for  personal 

*  Above,  p.  305.  ^  lb.  p.  488.  '  lb.  p.  489.         *  lb.  p.  e>oi.. 

*  lb.  p.  533;  M.  Paris,  p.  309.  •  Above,  ^.  ^av       ^  "VJo.^*  Aft^V 
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service  he  accepted  two  marks  from  each,  and  with  the  proceeds 
The  scutage.  paid  an  army  of  mercenaries  *.     The  word  scutage,  from  its  use 
on  this  occasion,  acquired  the  additional  sense  of  a  payment  in 
commutation  of  personal  service,  in  which  it  is  most  frequently 
Disappear-    used.     In  1 163,  as  has  been  already  mentioned^,  the  ancient 
Danegeld.     Danegeld  disappears  from  the  EoUs ;  but  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
tax  which,  under  the  name  of  donum  or  auxilium,  and  probably 
levied  on  a  new  computation  of  hidage,  must  have  been  a  repro- 
duction of  the  old  usage.    Such  a  change  must  indeed  have  been 
necessary,  the  Danegeld  having  become  in  the  long  lapse  of 
years  a  mere  composition  paid  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Exchequer, 
while  the  balance  of  the  whole  sums  exacted  on  that  account 
Its  reap-      went  to  swell  his  own  income.     Under  Richard  the  same  tax 
S^^^.      appears  under  the  name  of  carucage :  the  normal  tax  being  laid 
on  the  carucate  instead  of  the  hide,  and  each  carucate  containing 
a  fixed  extent  of  one  hundred  acres  ^. 
piftss  Each  of  these  names  represents  the  taxation  of  a  particular 

taxation.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

class:  the  scutage  affects  the  tenants  in  chivalry;  the  donum, 

hidage   or   carucage,   affects   all   holders   of  land;   the  tenth, 

CustomaiT    seventh,  and  thirteenth,  all  people  in  the  realm.     Each  has  its 

amount  of  /  j:      jt 

scutate  customary  amount;  the  scutage  of  1156  was  twenty  shillings 
on  the  fee*;  those  of  11 59  and  1161  were  two  marks;  the 
scutage  of  Ireland  in  1171  was  twenty  shillings,  and  that  of 
Galloway  in  1186  at  the  same  rate.  The  scutages  of  Richard's 
reign, — one  for  Wales  in  the  first  year  and  two  for  Normandy 
in  the  sixth  and  eighth, — ^were,  in  the  first  case  ten,  in  the  other 
cases  twenty  shillings.  John  in  his  first  year  raised  a  scutage 
of  two  marks ;  on  nine  other  occasions  he  demanded  the  same 
sum,  besides  the  enormous  fines  which  he  extorted  from  his 
barons  on  similar  pretexts.  Other  aids  to  which  the  name  is 
not  commonly  given  were  raised  in  the  same  way  and  at 
similar  rates.  Such  were  especially  the  aid  pur  fiUe  marier, 
collected  by  Henry  in  1168  at  twenty  shillings  on  the  fee,  and 
that  for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I  at  the  same  amount. 

^  Above,  p.  456.  '  lb.  p.  463.  '  Hoveden,  iv.  47. 

*  The  following  particulars  are  from  the  Pipe  Bolls  and  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  aa  cVWiL\)^  '^^Ao^, 
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The  carucage  of  Kichard  was  probably  intended,  as  the  Dane-  ^i^f^jL 
geld  had  been,  to  be  fixed  at  two  shillings  on  the  carucate. 
In  1 198  however  it  was  raised  to  five,  and  John  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  fixed  it  at  three  shillings  ^. 

Under  the  general  head  of  donum,  anxilium,  and  the  like,  The  tallages, 
come  a  long  series  of  imposts,  which  were  theoretically  gifts  of 
the  nation  to  the  king,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  determined 
by  the  itinerant  justices  after  separate  negotiation  with  the 
payers.  The  most  important  of  these,  that  which  fell  upon  the 
towns  and  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown,  is  known  as  the  tallage. 
This  must  have  affected  other  property  besides  land,  but  the 
particular  method  in  which  it  was  to  be  collected  was  deter- 
mined by  the  community  on  which  it  fell^,  or  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  justices. 

It  was  only  on  rare  occasions   that   all  these   methods'  ^^  J^J^al 
raising  money  were   resorted  to  at  once.      Such  an  occasion  programme.  * 
might  be  the  aid  to  marry  the  king's  daughter,  or  to  ransom  his 
person ;  but  not  the  ordinary  contributions  towards  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  Crown.     On  those  great  occasions,  the  knights 
paid  aid  or  scutage,  the  freeholders  carucage,  the  towns  tallage  : 
the  whole  and  each  part  bore  the  name  of  auxilium.     More  ^f^^j^f ^^^ 
frequently  only  one  tax  was  raised  at  once ;  a  year  marked  by 
a  scutage  was  not  marked  by  a  donum  or  a  carucage.  It  was  the 
accumulation  and  increased  rate  of  these  exactions  that  created 
the  discontent  felt  under  Hubert  Walter's  administration  in  the 
later  years  of  Richard  and  the  early  years  of  John.     In  this  ^^^o? 
division  of  bjzrdens,  and  distinction  of  class  interests,  may  be  estates, 
traced  another  step  towards  the  system  of  three  estates :    the 
clergy  and  laity  were  divided  by  profession  and  peculiar  rights 
and  immunities ;  scutage  and  carucage  drew  a  line  between  the 
tenant  in  chivalry  and  the  freeholder,  which  at  a  later  time  helped 
to  divide  the  lords  from  the  commons.     The  clergy  had  in  their 
spiritual  assemblies  a  vantage-ground,  which  they  used  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  vindicate  great  liberties ;  and  their  action 
led  the  way  to  general  representative  assembling,  and  made  easier 
for  the  commons  the  assertion  of  their  own  definite  position. 

*  Above,  p.  516.  *  S>eft\i^c>^,V^.^^^«L» 
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Assessment       The  method  of  assessment  varied  according  to  the  incidence 

of  the  tax.     So  long  as  all  the  taxation  fell  on  the  land,  Domes- 

pomesday     day  book  continued  to  be  the  rate-book  of  the  kingdom  ^ :  all 

the  rate-  '^  ,  . 

book  of  land,  assessments  that  could  not  be  arranged  directly  by  it,  such  as 

the  contributions  of  the  boroughs,  were  specially  adjusted  by  the 

sheriffs,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  their  occasional 

visitations  ^,  or  were  permanently  fixed  in  a  definite  proportion 

and  at  round  sums '.     This  system  must  have  proved  sufficient 

so  long  as  the  changes  of  occupation,  which  had  occurred  since 

the  Domesday  Survey,  could  be  kept  in  living  memory.    As 

soon  however  as  Henry  II  began  to  rate  the  land  by  the  knight's 

The  teiMuits  fee,  a  new  expedient  was  requisite.     Hence,  when  he  was  pre- 

service  are    paring  to  levy  the  aid  pur  fille  marier,  the  king  issued  a  writ  to  all 

to  deciaTe     the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  lay  and  clerical,  directing  each 
their  several  .  •'  ^.        , 

liability.       of  them  to  send  m  a  cartel  or  report  of  the  number  of  knights 

fees  for  the  service  of  which  he  was  legally  liable  *.  This  was 
done,  and  the  reports  so  made  are  still  preserved  in  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  reference  has  been  more  than 
once  made  in  former  chapters.  The  scutages  continued  to  be 
exacted  on  the  same  assessment,  compared  from  year  to  year 
with  the  Pipe  Kolls,  until  the  reign  of  John,  who  on  several 
occasions  took  advantage  of  the  reluctance  which  his  barons 
showed  for  foreign  war  to  make  arbitrary  exactions.  A  clause 
of  the  Great  Charter  issued  by  Henry  III  in  12 17  directs  that 
the  scutages  shall  be  taken  as  they  were  in  his  grandfather's 
time.  A  few  years  after  this,  Alexander  of  Swerford,  who  com- 
piled the  Ked  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  reduced  the  computation 


^  Dialogus  de  Scacc.  i.  c.  16. 

'  *  Noveris  itaque  quod  plurimum  interest  si  donum  vel  atudlium  dvi- 
tatis  per  singula  capita  commorantium  in  ea  a  justitiis  constituatur,  vel  si 
elves  summam  aliquam  quae  principe  <£igna  videatur  justitiariis  offerant  et 
ab  eis  accipiatur.'     Dialogus,  ii.  c.  13. 

®  See  above,  p.  382. 

*  One  of  the  answers  to  this  demand  probably  preserves  the  exact  words 
of  the  writ :  *  Mihi  et  aliis  comparibus  meis  per  litteras  vestras  innotuit,  ut 
per  fidem  et  ligantiam  quam  vobis  debemus,  vobis  per  breve  nostrum 
pendens  extra  sigillum  mandaremus  quot  milites  habemus  de  veteri  feoda- 
mento  de  tempore  Henrici  avi  vestri,  et  quot  milites  habeamus  de  novo 
feodamento  post  tempus  regis  Henrici  avi  vestri,  et  quot  milites  habeamus 
fiuper  dominium.  uostTum."    l^oec  ^\^t,  \.  \^ . 
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of  kniffhts'  fees  to  somethinff  like  order  by  a  careful  examination  Assessirient 

,  ''  ofscutage. 

of  the  Pipe  Kolls ;  but  so  long  as  scutages  were  collected  at  all, 
the  assessment  of  the  individual  depended  very  much  on  his 
own  report,  which  the  Exchequer  had  little  means  of  checking. 

The  donum,  auxilium,  or  tallage,  which  Henry  imposed  in  Assessment 
lieu  of  the  ancient  Danegeld,  was  assessed  by  the  officers  of  the  by  itinerant 
Exchequer.     In  1168  the  whole  of  England  was  visited  by  a  the  Ex- 

cheouer 
small  commission  of  judges  and  clerks,  who  rated  the  sums  by 

which  the  freeholders  and  the  towns  were  to  supplement  the 
contributions  of  the  knights.  In  1173  a  tallage  on  the  royal 
demesne  was  assessed  by  six  detachments  of  Exchequer  officers, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  reign  the  fiscal  circuits 
correspond  with  those  of  the  justices,  or  the  fiscal  business  is 
done  by  the  justices  in  their  judicial  circuits.  This  method  of 
assessment,  like  that  of  scutage,  failed  to  secure  either  party 
against  the  other ;  either  the  justices  had  to  accept  the  return 
of  the  tax-payer,  or  the  tax-payer  had  to  pay  as  the  judges 
directed  him  ^.  Little  help  could  be  expected  from  the  sheriff, 
who  indeed  was  generally  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
assessment  of  the  justices  sometimes  varied  considerably  from 
that  of  the  payer,  and  in  one  recorded  instance  we  find  the 
tender  of  the  former  accepted  in  preference  to  the  valuation  of 
the  latter.  In  11 68  the  men  of  Horncastle  pay  £29  13s.  ^d, 
for  an  aid,  *  quod  ipsi  assederunt  inter  se  concessu  justitiarum 
alitor  quam  justitiae^.'  It  is  obvious  that  an  exaction,  the 
amount  of  which  was  settled  as  in  these  two  cases  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  payer,  was  removed  by  only  one  step  from  the 
character  of  a  voluntary  contribution.  That  step  might  be  a 
very  wide  one,  and  the  liberty  which  it  implied  might  be  very 
limited,  but  the  right  of  grant  and  the  right  of  assessment  were 
brought  into  immediate  juxtaposition. 

When  however,  as  was  the  case  imder  the  Assize  of  Arms  Personal 
and  the  Saladin  Tithe,  personal  property  was  to  be  rated,  it  required 
became  clear  that  no  safe  assessment  could  be  based  either  on  assessment, 
the  taxpayer's  statement  of  his  own  liability,  or  on  the  unin- 

^  See  above,  p.  584,  note  2. 

^  Pipe  Boll,  14  Hen.  II;  Madox,  Hist.  'EkXc\i.  ^.  ^Q"^* 
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M>ijJi<»tion  formed  opinion  of  the  sheriff  and  justices.      To  remedy  this, 


principle  1»   Henry  had  recourse  to  his  favourite  expedient  of  the  jury.     He 

assessment       ,  ,  •»     «' 

of  personal    directed  that  the  quantity  and  character  of  armour  which  each 

property.  . 

man  was  to  provide  should  \)e  determined  by  the  report  of  a 
number  of  sworn  knights  and  other  lawful  men  of  each  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  men  within  their . 
district,  with  a  distinct  statement  of  their  liability^.  In  the 
collection  of  the  Saladin  Tithe,  in  which  the  king  himself  took 
an  active  part,  the  same  plan  was  adopted :  where  suspicion 
arose  that  any  man  was  contributing  less  than  his  share,  four 
or  six  lawful  men  of  the  parish  were  chosen  to  declare  on  oath 
what  he  ought  to  give^.  The  great  precedent  for  this  pro- 
ceeding was  found  of  course  in  the  plan  by  which  the  Domesday 
Survey  had  been  made,  and  the  occasional  recognitions  of  fiscal 
toth*^^^^  liability  which  had  been  taken  under  special  writs.  The  plan 
carucage.  was  SO  successful  that  in  1198  it  was  applied  to  the  assessment 
of  the  carucage,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  already*. 
The  assessment  of  the  thirteenth  in  a.d.  1207  was  however  not 
made  by  juries,  but  by  the  oath  of  the  individual  payer  taken 
before  the  justices*;  the  contributions  of  the  clergy  being  a 
matter  of  special  arrangement  made  by  the  archdeacons  ^.  The 
carucage  of  11 98  is  then  the  land-mark  of  the  progress  which 
the  representative  principle  expressed  by  the  jury  had  as  yet 
attained  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 
Qu^P'iof  The  further  question  which  arose  chiefly  in  the  towns,  how 
of  tallages,  the  sums  agreed  to  between  the  special  community  and  the 
Exchequer  were  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  insure  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  individuals,  also  came  into  importance  as  soon  as  per- 
sonal property  was  liable  to  assessment.  We  learn  from  the 
story  of  William  Fitz-Osbert,  that  in  London  the  taxes  were 
raised  by  capitation  or  poll-tax,  every  citizen  poor  or  rich  con- 
tributing the  same  amount,  the  unfairness  of  the  rule  being 
compensated  by  the  hghtness  of  the  burden  which  so  many 

^  Bened.  i.  p.  278  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  147. 

*  Bened.  ii.  31 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  152. 
'  Above,  p.  510. 

*  Patent  Bolls,  ed.  Hardy,  i.  72 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  275. 
'^  Above,  p.  5^9,  iLoXa  1. 
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loined  in  bearinff.     William  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of  William 
the  poor,  and  declared  that  an  assessment  should  be  made  by  and 
which  each  man  should  pay  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  :  but  we  taxation. 
are  not  told  by  what  means  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
and  his  intemperate  conduct  produced  the  riot  with  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  matter  terminates  ^. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  illustrates  the  gradual  way  in  Summwy  of 
which  king  and  people  were  realising  the  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  application  of  a  representative  scheme  to  the  work 
of  assessment,  and  the  recognition  that  the  liability  of  the  payer 
was  based  on  his  own  express  consent,  either  to  the  grant  itself  or 
to  the  amount  of  his  own  contribution,  mark  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  concentration  of  local  interests  in  one  general  council 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  secure  the  tax-payer  from  arbitrary 
treatment  on  the  part  of  either  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers* 
This  becomes  still  more  evident  as  we  approach  the  wider  but 
equally  important  sphere  of  judicial  action,  in  which  not  only 
the  principle,  but  the  actual  details  of  the  representative  system 
seem  progressively  to  assert  themselves.  Before  entering  upon 
this,  however,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  military  system 
of  Henry  II  and  his  sons,  which,  as  exemplified  both  in  the 
scutage  and  in  the  Assize  of  Arms,  may  be  regarded  in  close 
connexion  with  his  expedients  of  taxation. 

162.  Henry  found  on  his  accession  the  three  kinds  of  military  The  military 

svstom 

force,  which  we  have  described  in  a  former  chapter^,  in  full  exist- 
ence, but  very  incompletely  organised,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  troubles,  either  burdensome  to  the  nation  or  thoroughly 
ineffective.  The  standing  army  of  mercenaries  he  was  bound 
by  the  treaty,  which  secured  him  the  succession,  to  disband  and 
banish  ;  the  general  body  of  tenants  in  chivalry  was  broken  up 
among  the  feudatories  who  had  been  fighting  each  for  himself; 
and  the  national  force  of  the  fyrd,  which  by  its  very  nature  was 
capable  of  only  slight  discipline  and  occasional  usefulness,  had 
shared  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  country  consequent  on  the 
paralysis  of  government.  Henry  from  the  very  first  years  of 
his  reign  saw  that  peace  was  his  true  interest,  but  that  with  so 

*  Above,  p.  508.  *  A\>ov«,  ^.  \'>>\  ««v» 
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wide  an  extent  of  territory  to  defend,  and  so  many  jealous 
enemies  to  keep  in  check,  he  could  have  no  peace  unless  he 
were  strong  enough  to  prevent  war.  Each  then  of  these  three 
expedients  he  saw  would  have  its  uses,  whilst  each  had  its 
defects.  The  mercenary  force  was  hateful  to  the  nation;  the 
feudal  levy  was  divided  according  to  the  interests  of  its  leaders, 
was  not  trustworthy  in  emergency,  and  by  the  strict  rules  as  to 
the  nature  and  duration  of  service  was  incapable  of  being  fully 
handled:  the  national  militia  was  either  useless  for  foreign 
warfare,  or  could  be  made  useful  only  by  being  treated  as  a 
mercenary  force,  an  expedient  which  wasted  at  once  the  blood 
and  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom.  The  obvious  policy  was  to 
use  mercenaries  for  foreign  warfare,  and  to  employ  the  national 
militia  for  defence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
feudal  levy,  like  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  feudalism  which 
could  not  be  got  rid  of,  might  be  made  occasionally  useful  in 
both  ways,  but  would  be  more  useful  still,  if  it  could  be  made 
to  contribtfbe  to  the  support  of  the  crown  in  ways  which  would 
leave  the  king  unembarrassed  by  the  minutiae  of  feudal  custom. 
This  policy  Henry  maintained  more  or  less  continuously. 
He  fought  his  wars  on  the  Continent  by  means  of  mercenaries  ^ : 
he  had  a  standing  force  of  10,000  Braban9ons,  and  a  large 
number  of  Welsh  and  Galwegian  soldiers.  Richard  followed 
the  example,  and  in  addition  to  these  embodied  a  force  of 
Basques  and  Navarrese,  two  races  whose  military  malpractices 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179,  and  who 
with  the  Braban9ons  and  Catalans  enjoy  the  evil  reputation  of 
being  the  forerunners  of  the  free  companies  of  the  next  age. 
Many  of  these  were  probably  Crusaders  who  had  returned  pen- 
niless from  the  East,  or  mere  bandits  and  brigands  who  by 
taking  foreign  service  had  escaped  the  justice  of  their  native 
lords.  John,  like  his  father  and  brother,  maintained  a  great 
host  of  these  adventurers,  and  with  them  fought  the  battles  and 


^  *  Mavult  enim  princeps  stipendiaries  quam  domesticos  bellicis  apponere 
casibus.'     Dialogus,  i.  c.  9.     '  Nolens  yexare  agrarios  milites  nee  bnrgen- 

sem  nee  ruBticomm  multitudinem duxit,  solidarios  vero  milites 

innumeros.'    K.  de  "NLoiLtQ,  a.;d.  w^^. 
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conducted  the  cruel  ravages  which  mark  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  mercenary  force  only  comes  within  our  view  in  two  points  :  Mercenaries 
it  was  a  breach  of  the  compact  of  Wallingford,  in  spirit  at  least,  England 
that  such  a  host  ever  set  foot  on  English  soil ;  and  it  was  only  ex(»^ional 
from  the  revenue  of  his  kingdom  that  Henry  could  draw. funds  ^'"*®^ 
to  pay  its  expenses.    The  king  faithfully  observed  the  condition  : 
on  one  occasion  only  were  his  mercenaries  brought  to  England, 
and  then  it  was  to  repel  invasion,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
a  force  of  Flemish  soldiers  had  already  landed.     They  stayed 
in  England  for  a  month,  and  left  with  the  king  on  his  re- 
turn  to   France^.      Richard   had    no   inclination,   as   he   had 
indeed  no  temptation,   to  break  the   rule  :   and   John  s  mer- 
cenary army  raised  to  repel  the  French  invasion  of  1213,  in 
itself  perhaps  justified  by  the  emergency,  became  one  of  the 

great  occasions  of  his  downfall.      The  direct  question  of  the  Payment  of 
.      «  .,  .  1  •  xi-   J.   •     •  a   mercenaries 

payment  of  the  mercenanes  only  once  arises,  that  is  m  11 98,  refused. 

when  the  justiciar  proposed  that  it  should  be  met  by  a  grant  for 

the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  a  body  of  knights,  and  was 

defeated  by  the  resolution  of  S.  Hugh  ^.     But  in  this  case  the 

force  required  was  asked  rather  as  a  substitute  for  personal 

service  than   as   an   engine   of  national  defence,  and  on  that 

ground  it  was  refused. 

Henry's  manipulation  of  the  feudal  host  is  a  more  complex  Henry's 

matter,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  desired  to  weaken  StSt?J  the 

the  great  feudatories  by  disarming  their  vassals,  as  well  as  to  ®"      ^^^* 

obtain  a  more  complete  command  of  the   resources  that  lay 

within  his  reach.     The  first  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse  joint 

was  to  break  through  the  net  of  feudal  custom  by  demanding  ^^i^P™®*^  • 

that  every  three  knights  should,  instead  of  serving  in  person, 

equip  one  of  their  number,  probably,  for  a  threefold  term  of 

service.    This  was  done  in  the  Welsh  war  of  11 57,  and  furnished 

the  king  with  a  body  of  knights,  one-third  of  the  whole  knightly 

force  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  space  of  four  months  instead  of 

the  usual  forty  days  ^.     A  similar,  if  not  the  same,  plan  was 

adopted  by  Richard,  who  in  the  council  of  Nottingham  in  11 94 

^  Bened.  i.  74.  *  Above,  p.  509.  *  "R.  ^'&'^QiVi\i&)  k.^q.'^xVI* 
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demanded  a  third  part  of  the  knight-service  of  the  kingdom 
for  his  war  in  Normandy  ^ :  and  John  in  1 205,  by  the  advice 
of  the  council,  directed  that  every  nine  knights  should  join  to 
equip  a  tenth  with  wages  of  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  defence 
of  the  country^.  The  principle  involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment is  exactly  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  Charles  the  Great 
in  the  capitulary  of  a.d.  807,  in  which  he  directs  that  when 
there  is  war  in  Spain  or  with  the  Avars,  every  five  Saxon 
warriors  are  to  join  to  equip  a  sixth ;  when  the  war  is  in 
Bohemia,  every  two  are  to  equip  a  third ;  for  the  direct  defence 
of  the  country  each  is  to  present  himself  in  person  ^.  This  rule 
is  in  direct  agreement  with  the  Frank  system  of  armament  by 
which  the  poorer  landowners  combined  to  equip  a  fiilly-armed 
waiTior,  as  was  the  Berkshire  custom  recorded  in  Domesday*. 
The  coincidence  may  be  accidental,  but  it  forms  one  of  a  great 
number  of  small  points  in  which  Henry's  administrative  expe- 
dients seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Karolingian  laws. 

A  second  and  more  comprehensive  measure  is  found  in  the 
institution  of  scutage,  which  we  have  already  examined  under 
the  head  of  taxation.  The  transition  by  which  the  fyrdwite  or 
penalty  for  neglecting  the  summons  to  arms, — ^a  fine  which  was 
provided  for  also  in  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  Germanic 
races*, — was  so  modified  as  to  become  an  honourable  commutation 
for  personal  service,  was  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  Kichard  Fitz-Neal  distinctly  ascribes  it  to  Henry's  wish 
to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects  * ;  it  had  however  the  further 
merit  of  providing  the  king  with  money  to  pay  an  army  which 
he  could  handle  as  he  pleased ;  it  helped  to  disarm  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  country ;  and  it  solved,  or  rather  waived  for  the 
time,  the  already  threatening  question  of  the  liability  to  foreign 
service.     That  it  was  used  by  John,  like  everything  else,  as  an 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  242. 

*  Patent  Rolls,  i.  55 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  273,  274. 
'  Baluze,  i.  318. 

*  Baluze,  i.  317,  318;  above,  p.  117;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  471  sq. 

*  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  470 ;  Baluze,  i.  299,  300.  The  heribamnum  of 
the  Franks,  in  the  senBe  of  a  fine  for  not  going  to  war,  corresponds  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fytdmte. 

*  Above,  p.  5BB,Tio\*i. 
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engine  for  extortion,  or  that  in  later  reigns  it  was  made  an  Origin  of  the 
excuse  for  unrighteous  exaction,  is   no   argument   against  its 
original  usefulness.     The  land-tax  of  the  present  day  is  the  link 
which  binds  us,  directly  in  this  point,  with  the  custom  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  Assize  of  Arms  in  1181  was  intended  to  reform  and  ^'^  of 

Arms*  are- 

re-arm  the  national  force  of  the  fyrd.  It  directed  that  the  whole  ^S"?'^*^^?^ 
free  population,  the  com/muna  liberorum  hominum,  should  fur- 
nish themselves  with  arms.  The  owner  of  a  knight's  fee  must 
possess  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  lance ;  the  free- 
man possessing  sixteen  marks  of  rent  or  chattels  must  have  the 
same ;  the  owner  of  ten  marks  must  possess  a  hauberk,  a  head- 
piece of  iron,  and  a  lance;  and  all  burghers  and  freemen  a 
wambais,  head -piece,  and  lance  ^.  Here  again  we  find  a  strict 
analogy  with  the  Karolingian  system,  which  no  doubt  had  had  in 
this  respect  a  continuous  existence  on  the  Continent ;  a  similar 
assize  was  issued  by  Philip  of  Flanders  and  Philip  of  France  at 
the  same  time  ^,  Every  man  who  possessed  twelve  mansi  was, 
by  the  capitulary  of  A.D.  805,  obliged  to  possess  a  brunia  or  coat 
of  mail  ^ :  by  one  of  a.d.  779  it  is  forbidden  that  any  should  give 
or  sell  such  arms  to  a  stranger  * :  by  that  of  a.d.  8  i  2  he  who 
possesses  more  than  the  necessary  equipment  must  employ  it,  or 
alienate  it,  in  the  royal  service  ^  :  all  these  are  minor  points  in 
which  the  language  of  the  Assize  almost  exactly  coincides. 

The  Assize  of  Arms  embodied  a  principle  of  perpetual  utility,  Imnortanoe 
and  one  the  history  of  which  is  easily  traceable  from  the  first  of  Arms, 
germ  of  the  obligation  in  the  trinoda  necessitas,  down  to  the 
militia  armament  of  the  present  times :  the  several  questions,  all 
of  them  important  in  their  day,  connected  with  distraint  of 
knighthood,  the  commission  of  array  and  the  like,  directly  con- 
nect themselves  with  it.  It  has  however  in  its  relation  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  another  important  bearing,  which  con- 
nects it  directly  with  the  agency  of  the  county  courts.     The 


^  Bened.  i.  278.  *  Bened.  i.  269,  270. 

'  Baluze,  i.  297,  301,  &c.  The  capitulary  *  de  expeditione  Komana,* 
which  directs  that  each  man  shall  have  a  brunia  for  every  ten  mansi,  is  a 
fabrication.     Pertz,  Legg.  ii.  App.  p.  3. 

*  Baluze,  i.  277,  297,  301.  *  "B«2Lw2i^,V  -^^o* 
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The  Assize  *  jurati  ad  arma,'  the  freemen  sworn  under  the  Assize  to  famish 
themselves  with  arms,  were  under  the  special  charge  of  the 
sheriff,  and  come  into  prominence  again  under  Henry  HI.  In 
the  writ  of  1205,  already  referred  to,  John  directs  the  general 
armament  of  the  people  to  resist  invasion,  but  without  minute 
instructions,  under  the  severe  penalty  of  being  reduced  to  per- 
petual servitude.  The  duty  of  watch  and  ward,  of  following  the 
hue  and  cry,  and  of  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  prescribed  in 
1 195,  serve  to  connect  the  several  duties  of  the  freeholder  with 
the  obligation  of  the  ancient  allodial  owner;  but  they  come 
before  us  in  other  places. 

Mainten-  Whilst  Henry  however  thus  attempted  to  unite  the  whole 

anceofthe  ... 

feudal  force,  free  people  under  proper  discipline  for  national   defence,  he 

maintained  the  show  at  least  of  the  feudal  force:  in  1177  he 
brought  the  whole  of  the  knights  to  Winchester,  and  made  a 
grand  demonstration  of  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom  * : 
the  plan  was  followed  on  several  occasions  by  John,  although, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  only  result  of  the  assembly,  and 
perhaps  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  brought  it  together,  was 
the  extortion  of  money,  by  way  of  fine  or  in  conmiutation  of 
further  service  '^. 
Na^  force  The  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  during  the  twelfth  century,  so 
kingdom,  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  national  institution,  must  have 
depended  for  existence  on  the  three  principles  by  which  the 
army  was  sustained,  but  in  different  proportions  and  com- 
binations. The  usage  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  according  io 
which  each  shire  furnished  its  quota  of  ships  ',  had  disappeared 
before  the  Domesday  Survey,  although  England  had  continued 
to  be  a  naval  power  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Confessor. 
Possibly  the  fleet  had  become  less  important  as  the  danger  of 
Danish  invasion  was  less  constantly  imminent.  The  great 
vassals  of  the  Conquest  had,  it  is  said,  merited  their  great 
rewards  by  their  contributions  to  the  Norman  fleet  *,  but  none 
of  them  received  or  held  their  English  lands  on  the  condition  of 
service  by  sea.     The  inland  counties  in  some  cases  reported  in 

'  Above,  p.  565.         *  Do.  ^.  e>iv        **  ^-  ^•'vv^.         *  lb.  p.  257. 
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Domesday  book  special  services  due  when  the  king  went  to  sea ;  Ships  of 
and  Dover  held  its  liberties  in  return  for  a  provision  of  twenty 
ships  to  be  kept  for  fifteen  days  annually  in  the  king's  service  ^. 
The  fleet  however  is  not  a  prominent  object  in  the  Survey. 

Yet  the  kings,  possessing  so  extensive  a  sea-board  in  both  Eng-  The  fleets 
land  and  France,  were  never  at  a  loss  for  ships;  and  the  ships  when.  acomiSng  to 
assembled  were,  like  the  fjrrd,  ranged  according  to  the  counties  from  which 
from  which  they  came.     The  crusading  expedition  of  A.D.  1 147, 
by  which  Lisbon  was  taken,  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  volunteer 
expedition,  and  may  not  be  a  fair  instance  of  the  usual  practice : 
in  it  however  the  ships  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  sailed  under 
Hervey  Glanvill,  a  local  magnate ;  those  of  Kent  under  Simon 
of  Dover ;  those  of  London,  Hastings,  Southampton,  and  Bristol 
under  their  own  captains^.    The  London  crusaders  of  1188  and 
1 1 90  seem  to  have  had  an  organisation  of  their  own,  although 
in  the  latter  case  they  formed  part  of  a  fleet  commanded  by 
royal  officers  who  bore  the  names  of  justiciars  and  constables  ^. 
Eichard  made  laws  for  this  fleet,  with  the  counsel  of  his  '  probi  Richard 
homines,'  and  enjoined  the  observance  of  them  on  his  own  sub-  for  the  fleet, 
jects  in  the  strictest  terms,  compelling  them  to  swear  obedience, 
and  commanding  them  as  they  cared  for  their  fortunes  at  home 
to  act  in  proper  submission  to  their  justiciars. 

Even  of  the  fleet  of   1190  9f  large  proportion  was  in  no  The  begin- 
respect  national  property :  the  vessels  of  transport  which  com-  permanent 
posed  no  small  part  of  it  were  no  doubt  hired  by  the  king,  ^^' 
or  possibly  impressed  for  the  occasion.     Dover  and  Hastings 
held  their  liberties   by  furnishing  twenty  ships  each   for  the 
king's  service,  and   the   rest   of  the   Cinque   Ports  doubtless 
contributed  in  proportion.     The  vessels  of  war  however,  the 
galleys,  must  have  been  the  property  of  the  king,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  crusade  that  we  owe  the  germ  of  a  permanent  navy. 
Such  a  navy  must  have  been  from  remote  antiquity  an  institu- 
tion among  the  Mediterranean  powers;    at  this  moment  the 

^  Domesd.  i.  I.     Sandwich  owed  the  same  service ;  and  Bomney  with 
other  ports  owed  sea-service. 

*  Expugnatio  Lyxbonensis,  Chron.  Bich.  I,  i.  p.  cxliv. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  46  sq. ;  Benedict,  ii.  lao  sq.    The  commaadsit^  vc^  ^%S^^ 
constables  by  Hoveden,  iii  56,  justiciara  by  Bened.  \i.  ii.o. 
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Growth  of  Pisans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians  possessed  large  fleets  of 
armed  transports,  which  were  hired  by  the  French  and  German 
Crusaders  :  the  king  of  Sicily  had  his  *  stolium  fortunatum,'  for 
whose  commander  he  borrowed  the  Arabic  title  of  Emir  or 
Admiral^.  The  Danes  and  the  Flemings  likewise  possessed 
naval  forces,  but  these  probably  belonged  to  individual  ad- 
venturers, amongst  whom  the  king  or  the  count  might  be  the 
first.  In  England  itself  Hugh  de  Puiset,  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
had  his  own  great  ship,  which  became  royal  property  at  his 
death  ^.  Except  for  the  distant  expeditions  to  Palestine,  the 
king  needed  only  such  a  squadron  as  would  carry  him  and  his 
court  from  time  to  time  across  the  Channel ' :  the  defence  of  the 
coast  must  have  been  maintained  as  of  old  by  local  resources. 

The  perma-  The  permanent  fleet  then  was  from  its  very  origin  a  fleet  of 

HOB  V  Heel/  ft 

fleet  of  mer-  mercenaries,  and  was  maintained  from  the  royal  revenue  lust  as 

eenanes. 

a  band  of  Braban9ons  might  have  been,  although,  as  the  EngUsh 

merchant  service  was  the  readiest  resource  for  recruits,  the 
royal  fleet  was  chiefly  manned  by  Englishmen.  John  s  naval 
annament  was  organised  on  this  plan ;  but  it  is  not  until  after 
the  date  of  the  Charter,  which  limits  our  present  inquiries,  that 
its  importance  comes  into  historical  prominence.  The  legisla- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  which  is  referred  to  the  present  period 
by  writers  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  is  either  antedated,  or  so 
modified  by  translation  and  adaptation  that  it  is  not  to  be 
recognised  as  twelfth-centiu*y  work. 
The  king  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  mercenary  force 

master.  of  army  and  navy  was,  so  far  as  its  maintenance  is  concerned, 
dependent  on  no  authority  but  that  of  the  king,  who  paid  its 
expenses,  as  he  did  all  other  national  and  personal  expenses,  out 
of  the  general  fund  accruing  to  the  Exchequer,  over  which  the 
national  council  neither  possessed  nor  as  yet  asserted  any  claim. 
Judicature.  163.  The  judicial  measures  of  Henry  II  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  general  policy.     They  have  been  noticed  in 

'  Bened.  i.  171 ;  ii.  128.  '  Madox,  Hist.  Excb.  p.  493. 

^  Henry  II  had  one  ship  of  his  own  until  Becket  ordered  three  yeiy 
good  ones  to  be  built  and  equipped ;  these  he  presented  to  his  master. 
W.  Fitz-Stepbeu  (V.  S.  Thorn.),  i.  193.  The  fiill  number  fumisbed  by  the 
Cinque  Porta  under  "Eid^wd.  "VW.  n«?a  ^^-^-^^-^wi^  twenty-one  each  by 
Pover  and  HaaUnga,  ^n©  cM3a.^5^J  l!wnfli«^,^t^^^«^^^««^J«^ 
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their  personal  and  political  bearing  in  the  last  chapter.  We  have  ^^^^^h*" 
there  seen  how  the  original  impulse  was  given  to  his  reforms  judicial 
by  the  terms  on  which  the  Crown  was  secured  to  him,  how  Henry  II; 
those  reforms  were  moulded  by  his  peculiar  genius  or  by  the 
influence  of  well-chosen  advisers,  the  traditions  of  the  Exchequer 
forming  an  important  element ;  how  the  several  steps  in  advance 
were  partly  guided  by  a  desire  to  limit  the  judicial  power  of  the 
great  feudal  vassals,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  the  misuse 
by  the  local  magnates  of  that  influence  in  the  county-  courts 
which  had  &llen  into  their  hands.  We  have  accordingly  noted 
the  chief  occasidns  on  which  the  sheriffs,  and  even  the  royal 
judges,  were  brought  to  special  account,  and  displaced  to  make 
way,  either  for  men  who  had  received  a  better  legal  training,  or 
for  such  as  were  less  closely  connected  with  the  ruling  families 
of  the  district,  or  for  those  who  would  bring  the  shire  adminis- 
tration into  more  thorough  concert  with  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration, if  not  completely  under  its  control.  We  have  traced,  and  of  ^ 
under  the  history  of  Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  a  ministers, 
growing  spirit  of  legal  reform,  a  rapid  invention  of  new  ma- 
chinery or  adaptation  of  the  old  machinery  to  new  ends,  not 
indeed  free  from  the  imputation  that  it  was  chiefly  stimulated 
by  financial  considerations,  but  still  in  its  ultimate  results  con<- 
ducive  to  the  growth  and  conscious  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
self-government.  And  we  have  further  inferred  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  commons  at  the  date  of 
the  Great  Charter  was  produced  by  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  the  kingdom  was  placed  by  these  changes :  that  whilst 
on  the  one  hand  they  had  given  to  the  king  an  overwhelming 
power,  they  had  on  the  other  revealed  to  the  Three  Estates  the 
unity  of  their  interests,  and  the  possibility  of  erecting  a  well- 
compacted  fabric  of  liberty.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  mecha- 
nical workings  involved  in  this  history. 

Henry  at  his  accession  found  the  administrative  system  in  the  Condition  of 

,  things  in 

most  attenuated  state.     Twenty  years  of  misrule  had  seen  the  ii$$. 

polity  of  his  grandfather  broken  up  rather  than  suspended,  and 

very  few  of  the  old  servants  of  the  State  survived.    Such  ^udicisl 

machinery  as  existed  seems  to  have  beoiii  qsosXaaxl^Xs^  ^^^oas.^ 

q^2 
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ieibrms  of    de  Lucy,  but  the  year  which  had  elapsed  since  the  pacification 
iaown  *     had  only  given  time  to  attempt  the  uprooting  of  the  evils  of 
misrule,  not  to  lay  the  foundations  or  to  rebuild  the  fabric  of  a 
sound  government.     Hence  Henry's  reforms,  although,  so  far  as 
he  was  able  to  get  aid  from  his  grandfather's  ministers,  they 
were  based  upon  the  older  system,  owe  very  much  to  the  king 
himself,  and,  from  the  outset  of  the  reign,  exhibit  marks  of 
decided  growth  and  difference  from  the  former  state  of  things. 
The  Exchequer  was  restored  under  Bishop  Nigel  as  it  had  existed 
under  Bishop  Roger,  but  the  Curia  E.egis  from  the  first  presents 
a  much  more  definite  appearance  than  before.     Still  one  with 
the  Exchequer  in  its  personal  staff,  it  has  much  more  inde- 
pendent action  and  a  wider  sphere;   it  developes  a  new  and 
elaborate  system  of  rules  and  customs.     The  king's  personal 
tribunal  continues  to  be  a  supreme  and  ultimate  resort,  but  the 
royal  judicature  from  time  to  time  throws  off  offshoots,  which 
before  the  end  of  the  period  constitute  a  system  of  courts  and 
jurisdictions  that  with  some   developments  and   modifications 
subsist  to  our  own  day. 
ivision  of        The  judicature  may  be  divided  into  three  branches,  the  central 
' judica-      and  supreme  court  or  courts,  the  provincial,  popular,  or  conmion 
law  tribunals,  and  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction  by  which  the  first 
interfered  with,  regulated,  and  remodelled  the  second :  and  these 
I  may  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  their  authority;  first,  the  kings 
courts;  secondly,  the  itinerant  justices;  thirdly,  the  local  tribunals, 
lie  Bxche.       The  Exchequer  and  the  Curia  'Regis  continue  throughout  this 
aria  Eegis.  period  to  exist  in  that  close  union  which  proves  their  original 
identity;  but  whereas  under  Henry  I  the  financial  character, 
under  Henry  II  the  judicial  aspect,  of  the  board  is  the  most 
prominent.     In  the  former  reign  the  Curia  R^s,  except  when 
the  king  takes  a  personal  share  in  the  business,  seems  to  be  a 
judicial  session  of  the  Exchequer,  an  adaptation  of  Exchequer 
machinery  to  judicial  purposes ;  under  the  latter  the  Exchequer 
seems  to  be  rather  a  financial  session  of  the  Curia  Begis.     The 
kmg  is  ostensibly  the  head  of  the  one  \  the  justiciar  the  principal 

*  '  Regis  Curia,  in  qua  ipse  in  propria  persona  jura  deoemit ; . .  «x  officio 
pnBcipaliter  roi^deV  \}xi  «eaAicdxvo\  \xfiSfiA  ^  \flCMBUiot  crimua  in  i«igM> 
capitaUs  scilicet  ^uat\\i\a*    T)ivBSLo^S^/\.  q.  v 
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actor  in  the  other ;  but  still  the  fabric  is  the  same  :  the  judges  Close  union 
are  the  same;  the  transactions  of  the  Curia  frequently  take 
place  in  the  chamber  of  the  Exchequer,  and  are  recorded  in  its 
Rolls ;  and,  through  all  the  changes  by  which  the  Curia  is 
modelled  and  divided,  the  Exchequer  forms  a  rallying-point, 
or  common  ground,  on  which  all  the  members  of  the  supreme 
judicature  seem,  as  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  at  the  present 
day,  to  meet. 

The  financial  system  of  the  Exchequer,  as  it  existed  under  S?Exche?^ 
Henry  I,  has  been  already  described,  and  illustrated  from  the  ^^^^  usages, 
single  Pipe  £.oll  of  the  reign  as  well  as  from  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario  \  The  latter  work  describes  the  practice  of  the  year 
II 7 8,  in  language  which  shows  a  substantial  agreement  with  the 
system  presented  in  the  Roll  of  1 1 30.  This  organisation  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here.  The  points  in  which 
change  and  development  are  traceable  are  either  minute  matters 
of  procedure,  which  scarcely  come  within  the  view  of  constitu- 
tional history,  or  matters  of  legal  interest  which  belong  more 
strictly  to  the  history  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  itinerant  jurisdic-  Special  legal 
tions.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  taking  special  cognisance  of  theBxche- 
suits  touching  the  revenue,  possessing  a  different  body  of  judges, 
and  a  distinct  code  of  customs,  does  not  as  yet  exist ;  but  it 
may  be  justly  presumed  that  where  such  suits  were  entertained, 
the  judges  before  whom  they  were  tried  would  be  those  who 
were  most  familiar  with  the  financial  work.  The  fines  levied 
for  legal  purposes,  which  were  originally  the  determinate  agree- 
ments between  litigants  drawn  up  and  recorded  in  the  king's 
court,  and  a  source  of  constant  income  to  the  Crown,  were 
regularly  concluded  *  ad  scaccarium  ^ ;'  but  the  judges  who  wit- 
nessed the  transaction  were  not  a  permanent  committee  of 
officers ;  they  were  apparently  a  selection  for  each  occasion  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Curia,  all  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable, 
equally  eligible  and  of  equal  authority.  The  records  of  the 
Exchequer  grow  during  the  period  in  bulk  and  in  number :  the 

1  Above,  p.  377. 

'  See  illustrations  of  business  done  *  ad  scaccariiim  *  in.  thft  t^vgcL  ^\ 
Henry  II  in  Madox,  Hist.  £xcb.  pp.  144, 145. 
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Pipe  Kolls  of  Henry  11^  are  supplemented  under  John  by 
Oblate,  Liberate,  and  Mise  Rolls  \  in  which  the  particular  out- 
goings on  the  heads  of  royal  allowances,  benefactions,  and  other 
payments  are  circumstantially  recorded.  The  Great  Rolls  of  the 
Pipe  however  continue  to  contain  the  summaries  and  authori- 
tative details  of  the  national  account. 

The  Curia  Regis  of  Henry  II  attained  its  ultimate  constitution 
by  a  long  series  of  somewhat  rapid  changes.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  it  appears  to  be,  as  it  had  been  under  Henry  I,  a 
tribunal  of  exceptional  resort  to  which  appeals,  although  increas- 
ing in  number,  were  still  comparatively  rare,  and  the  action  of 
which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  national 
coimcil.  The  king  himself  took  a  leading  part  in  the  business, 
much  of  which  was  done  in  his  presence ;  and  even  in  bis 
absence  the  action  of  the  justiciar  seems  to  depend  on  the  royal 
pleasure  as  indicated  by  special  writs.  Such  at  least  is  the 
impression  made  by  the  long  details  of  litigation  contained  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Battle,  and  in  the  account  of  Richard  de  Anesty, 
who  has  preserved  the  record  of  his  delays  and  expenses  in 
a  suit  which  lasted  from  ii58to  1163'.  Yet  side  by  side 
with  this  there  appears  a  show  of  judicial  activity  among  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  household,  the  court,  and  the 
Exchequer.  The  Chancellor,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lives  of 
S.  Thomas,  was  constantly  employed  in  judicial  work,  whether 
in  attendance  on  the  king,  or,  as  the  Pipe  Rolls  also  testify,  in 
provincial  visitations.     As  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  reign, 


^  Only  three  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II  are  in  print,  one  of  Richard,  and 
one  of  the  reign  of  John :  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  series 
for  the  two  former  reigns  might  be  published.  They  are  the  only  com- 
plete series  of  records  for  the  period,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  l^ht  on 
every  department  of  history,  although  commonly  known  only  through  the 
medium  of  Madox's  work. 

*  The  Fines  of  the  reigns  of  Kichard  and  John  were  edited  by  Hunter 
among  the  publications  of  the  Becord  Conmiission,  in  1835  and  1844;  ^^® 
BotuU  de  oblatis  of  John  and  the  Rotuli  '  de  Liberate  ac  de  Mids  et 
Praestitis'  in  1844  by  Sir  T.  Duffiis  Hardy;  the  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis  of 
Richard  and  John  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  in  1835 ;  and  the  Close  and  Patent 
Rolls  of  John  between  1833  and  1844  by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy. 

^  This  important  record  is  only  to  be  found  in  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  Rise 
and  Progress  oi  t\ie  EiiigUali  Commonwealth  (vol.  ii),  where  it  is  illustrated 
by  most  intereBtiag  uo^ea. 
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Henry  of  Essex  the  Constable,  Thomas  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Trials  in  tin 
earl  of  Leicester  the  cojusticiar,  are  found  hearing  pleas  in 
different  counties  ^.  The  Chancellor,  if  we  may  believe  the  con- 
sistent evidence  of  his  biographers,  habitually  relieved  the  king 
of  the  irksome  part  of  his  judicial  duties^.  From  the  Con- The  Curia  i 
stitutions  of  Clarendon  again  we  learn  that  the  Curia  Eegis 
possessed  the  organisation  of  an  established  tribunal,  the  action 
of  which  in  ecclesiastical  cases  must  be  held  to  prove  a  still 
wider  action  in  secular  causes.  In  1 1 65,  the  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Constitutions,  we  have  an  agreement  between  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  S.  Alban's  attested  by  several  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Exchequer  under  the  title  of  justices  ^,  and  in 
1 1 66  we  come  to  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which  marks  an  in  1 166. 
epoch  in  the  administration  of,  at  least,  the  criminal  law. 
During  these  years — ^for  such  is  the  reasonable  inference — the 
judicial  work  of  the  Curia  Eegis  had  been  growing  until  it  was 
more  than  the  king  and  his  regular  ministers  of  state  could  dis- 
patch, and  was  thus  falling,  even  more  completely  than  it  had 
done  under  Henry  I,  into   the   hands  of  the   officers  of  the 

Exchequer.     The  system  of  recognitions  was,  as  the  Constitu-  increase  of 

business, 
tions  of  Clarendon  prove,  in  full  play,  and  the  superior  chances 

of  justice   which    that    system    afforded  was    drawing   larger 

business  to  the  court,  and  at  the  same  .time  involved  a  vast 

*  officina  breviimi,'  with  a  body  of  trained  clerks  *  and  a  regular 

code  of  practical  jurisprudence.     Unfortunately  we  are  unable 

to  discover  the  date  at  which  the  Great  Assize  was  issued ;  if 

this  were  known,  it  would  probably  be  foimd  to  coincide  with 

one  of  the  periods  at  which  great  changes  were  made  in  the 

judicial  staff. 

The  first  however  of  these  epochs  is  the  year  11 66.     The 

*  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II,  pp.  17/26,  65.  An  assize  of  the  Chancellor 
and  Henry  of  Essex  is  mentioned  in  Essex,  pleas  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  second  year.  In  the  fourth  year 
are  entered  pleas  of  the  Chancellor  in  Middlesex. 

2  Roger  of  Pontigny  (V.  S.  Thom.  ed.  Giles),  i.  102 ;  W.  Fitz- Stephen, 
ibid.  i.  170,  186. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  30 ;  Formulare  Angl.  p.  xix. 

*  Under  Becket  as  Chancellor  were  fifty-two  clerks;  some  of  thfiKo^^iss^- 
ever  belonged  to  his  private  retinue.     W .  ElW^W^eu,  V%  \^^« 
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nenmt      changes  in  the  Curia  Eegis  at  this  date  were  so  great  as  to  call 
)6.**"  "*     for  especial  notice  from  John  of  Salisbury,  even  in  the  height  of 
the  Becket  controversy  ^ ;  and  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  year,  denotes  the  character  of  the  changes. 
Yet  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  provincial  justice ;  and  it  was  carried  out,  not  by  a  new  body 
of  judges,  but  by  two  of  the  king's  ministers,  the  justiciar  and 
the  earl  of  Essex,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sherifis,  who,  acting 
under  royal  writ  as  administrators  of  the  new  law,  still  engrossed 
the  title   of  'justitiae   errantes*.'      The   development   of  the 
central  jurisdiction  is  traceable  by  inference  from  that  of  the 
1 1168.        provincial  judicature.    The  four  Exchequer  officers^  who  assessed 
the  aid  pur JiUe  marier  in  1 168  are  found  hearing  placita  and  at- 
testing concords  shoiily  after ;  it  follows  that  they  acted  not  onlj 
as  taxers  but  as  judges.    The  six  circuits  of  the  tallagers  of  1 173 
were  no  doubt  suggestive  of  the  two  circuits  of  the  justices  in 
1 1 176.        1 175  and  the  six  circuits  of  the  judges  in  1 176  *.     It  is  then  to 
these  years,  from  1166  to  1176,  that  we  must  refer  the  creation 
or  development  of  the  large  staff  of  judges  in  the  Curia  Begis 
rowthof     which  we  find  acting  in  1178.     All  the  eighteen  justices  of 
[I^J**''    1 176  were  officers  of  the  Exchequer;  some  of  them  are  found 
in  1 1 75  holding  *  placita  Curiae  Kegis*  in  bodies  of  three  or 
four  judges  ^  and  not  in  the  same  combinations  in  which  they 
took  their  judicial  journeys.     We  can  scarcely  help  the  con- 
clusion that  the  new  jurisprudence  was  being  administered  by 

^  *  Quae  autem  circa  Anglorum  curiam  inoovantur,  ubi  rerum  crebne 
mutationes  sunt,  vobis  notiora  esse  arbil^or  quam  nobis.'  John  of  Salisbury 
writes  thus  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter ;  Ep.  145. 

*  Above,  p.  388,  note  i. 

^  Bichard  of  Ilchester,  Wido  dean  of  Waltham,  Reginald  of  Wareane, 
and  William  Basset,  were  the  four.     See  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  102,  145. 

*  See  the  lists  for  11 76,  in  Bened.  i.  107 ;  Madox,  BUst.  Exch.  p.  86;  and 
those  for  11 73  are  in  the  Pipe  Boils  only.  In  11 75,  Banulf  Glanvill  and 
Hugh  de  Cressi  visited  the  eastern*  and  midland  counties,  William  de 
Lanvalei  and  Thomas  Basset  the  south  and  west.     Ibid.  p.  85. 

^  For  instance,  in  1 176  William  Fitz-Balph,  Bertram  de  Verdun,  and 
William  Basset  hear  pleas  in  Curia  Begis  touching  Buckinghamfihire  and 
Bedfordshire:  yet,  on  the  eyre,  these  two  counties  are  visited  by  three 
other  judges  ;  moreover  Bertram  de  Verdun  visited  Worcestershire,  and  the 
other  two  with  Hugh  de  Gundeville  visited  seven  midland  counties.  The 
first  placita  Curiae  Begis  mentioned  by  Madox  are  in  11 75.  Hist.  ExdL 
pp.  64,  65. 
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committees  of  tbe  general  body  of  justices,  who  were  equally 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  Curia  and  Exchequer  and  to  undertake 
the  fiscal  and  judicial  work  of  the  eyre. 

The  year  1 178  furnishes  another  epoch.     Henry  finding  that  Henry  re- 
the  eighteen  judges  of  the  Curia  were  too  many,  that  they  caused  number  in 
entanglements  in  the  business  of  the  court,  and  expense  and 
distress  to  the  suitors,  reduced  them  at  once  to  five^.     Some 
were  dismissed  perhaps  for  misconduct ;  but  very  many  of  the 
existing  judges  reappear  again  in  functions  scarcely  distinguish- 
able fi-om  those  which  they  had  discharged  before.      Yet  the 
statement  of  the  diminution  of  their  number,  which  is  made  by 
a  historian  singularly  well  informed  as  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
court,  has  considerable  significance.     From  this  date  we  may  The  Curia 
fix  the  existence  of  the  sittings  of  the  Curia  Regis  *  in  Banco,  banco.* 
Their  proceedings  are  still  nominally  transacted  'coram  rege/ 
but  nominally  only.     *  The  five  are  to  hear  all  the  complaints 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  do  right,  and  not  to  depart  from  the 
Curia  Regis/     Questions  which  are  too  hard  for  them  are  to  be 
re;ferred  to  the  king  in  person,  who  will  decide  them  with  the 
advice  of  the  wise  men  of  the  kingdom. 

The  year  11 79  witnessed  another  change,  possibly  however  of  Changes  in 
persons  rather  than  of  system.  The  great  justiciar  had  resigned, 
and  Henry  had  put  the  office  as  it  were  into  commission,  em- 
ploying the  bishops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Winchester  as  heads 
of  three  bodies  of  itinerant  judges,  each  containing  two  cleiks 
and  three  knights.  A  fourth  body,  to  which  the  northern 
counties  were  assigned,  contained  Ranulf  Glanvill,  who  was  to 
succeed,  the  next  year,  to  the  justicjarship,  with  five  other 
judges.     This   fourth  committee,  according  to  the  chronicler, 

^  Benedict,  i.  207 :  '  Itaque  dominus  rex  moram  faciens  in  Anglia  quae- 
sivit  de  justitiis  quos  in  Anglia  constituerat,  si  bene  et  modeste  tractave- 
runt  homines  regni ;  et  cum  didicisset  quod  terra  et  homines  terrae  nimis 
gravati  essent  ex  tanta  justitiarum  multitudine,  quia  octodecim  erant 
numero ;  per  consilium  sapientium  regni  sui  quinque  tantum  elegit,  duos 
scilicet  clericos  et  tres  laicos  :  et  erant  omnes  de  privata  familia  sua.  lit 
statuitquod  illi  quinque  audirent  omnes  clamores  regni,  et  rectum  fticerent, 
et  quod  a  Curia  I^gis  non  recederent,  sed  ibi  ad  audiendum  clamores 
homiimm  remanerent,  ita  ut,  si  aliqua  quaestio  inter  eos  veniret  quae  per 
eos  ad  iinem  duci  non  posset,  auditui  regio  praesentaretur  et  sicut  %\  ^^» 
sapientioribus  regni  placeret  terminaretui.' 
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tie  Curia  entered  into  the  place  assigned  in  1178  to  the  five  judges 
retained  in  the  Curia ;  *  these  six  are  the  justices  constituted  in 
the  Curia  Regis  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people^ :'  why 
the  circuit  most  remote  from  the  capital  was  assigned  to  them 
we  are  not  told,  but  as  the  whole  business  of  the  eyre  was  con- 
cluded between  April  i  and  August  27,  there  could  have  been 
no  insuperable  difficulty. 

This  is  the  last  notice  of  the  constitution  of  the  Curia  R^is 
which  the  historians  of  Henry's  reign  have  preserved  to  us :  and 
the  modifications  which  are  traceable  in  records  from  this  point 
to  the  date  of  Magna  Carta  are  of  personal  rather  than  legal 
importance.  The  work  of  Glanvill  furnishes  us  with  the  rules 
of  procedure;  the  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis  which  begin  in  1194 
afford  a  record  of  the  actual  business  done,  and  the  names  of  the 
judges  employed  are  discoverable  from  these  and  other  records. 
eneralcon-  So  far  then  as  concerns  the  framework  of  the  supreme  judi- 
le  growth  cature,  our  conclusion  for  the  present  is  this :  from  the  year 
'  1179  sessions  of  *justitiarii  in  Banco^'  are  regularly  held  in  the 
Curia  Regis,  nominally  but  not  actually  'coram  rege,'  These 
justices  are  a  selection  from  a  much  larger  staff,  before  whom 
Exchequer  business  is  done,  and  who  undertake  the  work  of  the 
circuits:  and  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  selection  was 
altered  from  time  to  time,  possibly  from  year  to  year.  Their 
work  was  to  hear  all  suits  that  were  brought  before  the  king, 
not  only  criminal  but  civil,  cases  in  which  the  revenue  or  rights 
of  the  king  were  touched,  and  cases  of  private  litigation  with 
which  the  king,  except  as  supreme  judge,  had  no  concern :  all  the 
business  in  fact  which  came  at  a  later  period  before  the  courts 
of  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Fleas.     Although 

1  Bened.  i.  238 ;  R.  de  Diceto,  c.  605. 

^  Glanvill,  lib.  ii.  6 ;  viii.  c.  i ;  xi.  c.  i :  *  coram  Justitiis  Doniini  Regis  in 
banco  residentibus.'  Coke's  notion  that  by  this  session  of  the  judges  the 
Common  Bench  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  meant,  is  mentioned  by  Biadox 
only  to  refute  it ;  Hist.  Exch.  p.  546.  Foss  also  argues  conclusively  against 
it ;  Judges  of  England,  ii.  161.  See  also  Hardy*s  Introduction  to  the  Close 
KoUs,  vol.  i.  pp.  XXV  sq.  Instances  of  Final  Concords  made  before  the  justices 
of  the  Curia,  answering  to  those  described  by  Glanvill  as  made  before  the 
justices  in  Banco,  will  be  found  in  Madox,  Formulare  Anglicanum,  pp. 
217  sq.,  and  in  the  Fines  published  by  the  Record  Commiasion ;  above, 
p.  598,  note  a. 
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their  deliberations  were  not  held  in  the  king's  presence,  they  The  later 
followed  his  person,  or  the  justiciar  in  the  king's  absence  j  a  rule  the  courts, 
which  must  have  been  most  burdensome  to  ordinary  suitors,  and 
which  accordingly,  so  far  as  touches  private  civil  suits  or  *  com- 
munia  placita,'  was  abolished  by  Magna  Carta.  The  fixing  of 
the  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  broke  up  the  unity  of  the 
Curia  ^ ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
that  the  general  staff  was  divided  into  three  distinct  and  per- 
manent bodies  of  judges,  each  under  its  own  chief. 

But  the  court  or  courts  thus  organised  must  no  longer  be  The  court  a 

.  roval 

regarded  as  the  last  resource  of  suitors.     The  reservation  of  audience, 
knotty  cases  to  be  decided  by  the  king  with  the  council  of  his 
wise  men^,  cases  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dialogus  de  Scac- 
cario,  included  questions  of  revenue  as  well  as  of  law  in  general', 
continues  the  ancient  personal  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign.  The 
very  act  that  seems  to  give  stability  and  consistency  to  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia,  reduces  it  to  a  lower  rank. 
The  judicial  supremacy  of  the  king  is  not  limited  or  fettered  by  The  judicial 
the  new  rule ;  it  has  thrown  off  an  offehoot,  or,  as  the  astro-  of  theSng. 
nomical  theorists  would  say,  a  nebulous  envelope,  which  has  rolled 
up  into  a  compact  body,  but  the  old  nucleus  of  light  remains  un- 
impaired.    The  royal  justice,  diffused  through  the  close  personal 
council*,  or  tempered  and  adapted  by  royal  grace  and  equity 
under  the  pen  of  the  chancellor^,  or  exercised  in  the  national 

*  By  the  seventeenth  article  of  Magna  Carta.  The  Articuli  super  Cartas, 
28  Edw.  I,  c.  4,  forbid  Common  Pleas  to  be  holden  henceforth  in  the 
Exchequer. 

^  Above,  p.  601.  The  same  principle  is  stated  in  the  Articles  of  the  Assize 
of  Northampton :  *  Nisi  tam  grandis  sit  querela  quod  non  possit  deduct  sine 
domino  rege,  vel  talis  quam  justitiae  ei  reportent  pro  dubitatione  sua.' 

^  Dialogus,  i.  c.  8  :  *  Si  . . .  fieri  contigerit,  ut  inter  ipsos  majores  dissensi- 
onis  oriatur  occasio  . . ,  horum  omnium  cognitio  ipsi  principi  reservabitur.' 

*  See  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Essay  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  King^s 
Council,  and  Dicey's  Essay  on  the  Privy  Council. 

'  The  growth  of  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction  does  not  fall  within  the 
present  period ;  but  the  increased  importance  of  his  position  is  remarkable, 
and  the  germ  of  his  future  functions  was  in  being  already.  William  Fitz- 
Stephen,  who  was  one  of  Becket's  clerks,  writes  thus :  *  Cancellarii  Angliae 
est  ut  secundus  a  rege  in  regno  habeatur,  ut  altera  parte  sigilli  regii,  quod 
et  ad  ejus  pertinet  custodiam,  propria  signet  mandata ;  ut  capella  regis  in 
ipsius  sit  dispositione  et  cura,  ut  vaoantes  archiepiscopatus,  ei^iaco^«>^\^^vi^> 
•batias  et  baronias  cadentes  in  manu  regia  ipae  %u%ca^\ssX*  ^^<  Q^\^a«c^^\>\  '^ 
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1  con-  assembly  as  in  the  ancient  witenagemote,  or  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  an  irresponsible  executive  in  the  Star  Chamber,  has  for 
many  generations  and  in  many  various  forms  to  assert  its 
vitality,  unimpaired  by  its  successive  emanations. 
«  growth  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  central  judicature  we  have  had 
itjudica-  to  anticipate  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction.  The  whole  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.  The  circuits  of  the  royal  officers  for  fiscal  and 
judicial  purposes,  which  we  have  traced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
continue  to  have  the  same  character  under  Henry  II,  the  judicial 
forms  following  rather  than  preceding  the  fiscal.  In  1166  the 
itinerant  court  receives  new  and  full  instructions  from  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  but  it  is  still  the  Curia  Begis  in  progress, 
rmation  a  great  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  sheriffs*.  In  1176 
circuits,  six  circuits  are  formed,  eighteen  judges  are  specially  told  off  m 
six  detachments,  as  had  been  done  in  the  fiscal  iter  of  1173 :  in 
1 1 78,  1 179,  and  1 1 80  there  seem  to  be  four  circuits,  and  the 
arrangements  in  the  later  years  vary  between  two  and  six. 
Under  Eichard  we  have  still  further  modifications,  and  the  same 
in  the  early  years  of  John,  none  of  them  however  involving  a  new 
principle  of  construction,  but  all  perhaps  implying  a  restriction 

omnibus  regis  adsit  consiliis,  ut  etiam  non  yocatus  accedat;  ut  omnia 
sigilliferi  regii  clerici  sui  manu  signentur,  omnia  cancellarii  consilio  dis- 
ponantur ;  item  ut,  sufi&agantibus  ei  per  Dei  gratiam  vitae  mentis,  non 
moriatur  nisi  arcbiepiscopus  aut  episcopus,  si  voluerit.  Inde  est  quod  cui- 
cellaria  emenda  non  est.'  Y.  S.  Tbom.  i.  186.  The  Dialogus  de  Scaccario 
represents  the  justiciar  as  'primus  post  regem;'  the  term  'secondus  a 
rege '  probably  means  next  after  the  justiciar ;  the  form  is  frequently  used 
by  Becket's  friends.  The  Dialogus  (lib.  i.  0.  5)  confirms  most  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  biographer  just  cited ;  nothing  is  done  without  his  consent 
and  advice  either  in  the  Curia  or  in  the  Exchequer ;  he  has  charge  of  the 
royal  seal,  sealing  it  up  into  its  loculus  or  purse,  which  is  kept  by  the 
treasurer. 

The  statement  that  the  Chancery  is  not  purchaseable  is  disproved  by  some 
important  exceptions.  See  above,  pp.  384,  497.  The  iact  that  the  chanodlor 
was  always  in  attendance  on  the  king  led  to  the  petitions  for  royal  grace 
and  favour  being  entrusted  to  him,  first  for  custody,  and  afterwards  f<»r 
hearing.  Hence  arose  the  equitable  jurisdiction  by  which  he  remedied  the 
'summum  jus'  of  the  common  law  or  promised  remedies  in  cases  which 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  common  lawyers. 

^  The  action  of  a  justice  itinerant  at  Bedford  in  1 163  was  one  of  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  Becket ;  the  judge  was  Simoo 
Fitz-Peter,  who  had  ceased  to  be  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  two  years  before. 
Bog.  Pont.  S.  T.  C.  i.  11V 
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of  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  sheriff  and  the  8hire-moot\  At  itinerant 
last,  in  the  eighteenth  clause  of  Magna  Carta,  the  king  under- 
takes to  send  two  justices  four  times  a  year  to  take  the  assizes 
of  Mort  d'ancester.  Novel  disseisin,  and  Darrein  presentment. 
This  arrangement  proved  no  doubt  far  too  burdensome  to  be 
continued,  but  the  changes  indicated  in  the  re-issues  of  the 
Charter  and  carried  into  effect  in  septennial  iters  of  the  judges 
lie  beyond  our  present  inquiry.  The  justices  of  the  year 
1176  are  the  first  to  whom  the  name  Juatitia/rii  Itinerantes  is 
given  in  the  Pipe  Rolls :  the  commissioners  of  11 70  are  called 
Barones  errantes:  *  perlustrantes  judices'  is  the  term  used  by 
the  author  of  Dialogus;  the  sheriflfe  were  the  '  errantes  justitiae ' 
known  to  John  of  Salisbury  in  11 59.  The  various  applications 
of  the  terms  may  mark  the  growth  and  consolidation,  of  a 
system  by  which  the  sheriffs  were  deprived  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  functions. 

The  visits  of  the  itinerant  justices  form  the  link  between  the  The  courts 
Curia  Regis  and  the  Shire-moot,  between  royal  and  popular  tices  are  full 
justice,  between  the  old  system  and  the  new.     The  courts  in  ooSS 
which  they  preside  are  the  ancient  county  courts,  under  new 
conditions,  but  substantially  identical  with  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  timea     The  full  shire-moot  consists,  as  before,  of  all  the 
lords  of  land  and  their  stewards,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
townships,  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve  and  four  men  from  each; 
but  the  times  of  meeting,  the  sphere  of  business,  and  the  nature 
of  procedure  during  the  period  before  us  have  undergone  great 
and  signi6cant  changes,  some  of  which  can  be  minutely  traced, 
whilst  others  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  conjecture. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  shire-moot  was  held  twice  a  year:  the  Times  of 
county  court  of  Henry  I  was  held  as  it  had  been  in  King  county 
Edward's  days,  that  is,  according  to  the  *  Leges  Henrici  I,'  twice 
a  year  still.  Yet  in  the  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter, 
issued  by  Henry  III  in  12 17,  it  is  ordered  that  the  county  court 
shall  meet  not  more  than  once  a  month,  or  less  frequently  where 
such  has  been  the  custom.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  date 
or  the  causes  of  so  great  a  change.     Possibly  the  sheriffs  had 

*  Above,  pp.  50$  ac^. 
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InSi^t^'    abused  their  power  of  summoning  special  meetings  and  of  fining 
Su^t  absentees;  a  custom  which  comes  into  prominence  in  the  reign 

jourts.         of  Henry  III,  and  which  shows  that  it  was  the  direct  interest 
of  the  sheriffs  to  multiply  the  occasions  of  summons.     Possibly 
it  may  have  arisen  from  the  increase  of  business  under  the  new 
system  of  writs  and  assizes,  which  involved  the  frequent  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court  for  short  terms :  possibly  from  an  earlier  usage 
by  which  the  practice  of  the  county  court  was  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  hundred  with  the  special  object  of  determining  suits 
between  litigants  from  different  hundreds  or  liberties.     Or  it 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  more 
important  suits  from  the  shire-moot,  the  natural  result  of  which 
would  be  the  increase  of  the  number  of  less  important  meetuags 
for  the  convenience  of  petty  suitors. 
Limitations       The  powei  of  the  sheriff,  again,  had  been  very  much  limited, 
>fthesherifl:  not  only  by  the  course  of  political  events  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  but  by  the  process  of  centering  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  hands  of  the   itinerant  justices  and  the  Curia 
Regis, — ^a  process  the  stages  of  which  may  be  more  easily  traced. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  sheriffs  were  the  *  errantes 
justitiae,'  only  occasionally  superseded  and  superintended  by  the 
itinerant  justices.     As  sheriffs,  probably,  they  presided  in  the 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  suitors  were  the  judges,  and 
were  answerable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace:    as  royal 
justices  they  acted  under  special  writ,  managed  the  pleas  of  the 
Crown,  and  conducted  the  tourn  and  leet,  or  the  courts  which 
were  afterwards  so  called.     In  ii  66  they  were  still  in  the  same 
position ;  the  itinerant  justices  by  themselves,  and  the  sheriff  by 
themselves,  received  and  acted  on  the  presentment  of  the  grand 
juries.     But  from  1170,  after  the  great  inquest  into  their  exac- 
tions^, their  authority  is  more  and  more  limited.     In  the  Assize 
of  Northampton  they  are  rather  servants  than  colleagues  of  the 
itinerant  justices;    in  11 94  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  no 
more  be  justices  in  their  own  counties,  and  the  elective  office  of 
coroner  is  instituted  to  relieve  them  from  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  pleas  of  the  Crown ^.   In  11 95  the  duty  of  receiving  the  oath 

*  Above,  p.  472,  •  Above,  p.  505. 
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• 
of  the  peace  is  laid,  not  on  the  sheriffs,  but  on  knights  assigned  The  sheriff 

in  each  county,  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs  being  only  to  receive  and  hold  pleas  of 
keep  the  criminals  taken  by  these  knights  until  the  coming  of 
the  justices.  In  1 2 1 5  the  barons  propose  that  the  sheriffs  shall 
no  longer  meddle  with  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  without  the 
coroners^ ;  whilst  the  Great  Charter,  in  the  clause  founded  on 
that  proposal,  forbids  either  sheriff  or  coroner  to  hold  such  pleas 
at  all.  We  may  question  whether  these  regulations  were  strictly 
observed,  especially  as  before  the  year  1258  the  sheriffs  seem  to 
be  as  powerful  as  ever,  but  they  show  a  distinct  policy  of  sub- 
stituting the  action  of  the  justices  for  that  of  the  sheriffs,  a 
policy  which  might  have  led  to  judicial  absolutism  were  it  not 
that  the  growing  institution  of  trial  by  jury  vested  in  the  free- 
men of  the  county  far  more  legal  power  than  it  took  away  from 
the  sheriffs.  These  officers  too  had  long  ceased  even  remotely 
to  represent  the  local  feeling  or  interest. 

The  shire-moot  which  assembled  to  meet  the  itinerant  judges  The  ftillest 
was,  however,  a   much  more   complete   representation  of  the  court  held 
county  than  the  ordinary  county  court  which  assembled  from  rant  jus- 
month  to  month.     The  great  franchises,  liberties,  and  manors 
which   by  their  tenure  were   exempted  from   shire-moot   and 
hundred  were,  before  these  visitors,  on  equal  terms  with  the 
freeholders  of  the  geldable,  as  the  portion  of  the   county  was 
called,  which  had  not  fallen  into  the  franchises.     Not  even  the 
tenants  of  a  great  escheat  in  the  royal  hands  escaped  the  obli- 
gation  to   attend   their  visitation^.      The   representation  was 
thoroughly  organised:   side  by  side  with  the   reeve  and  four 
men  of  the  rural  townships  appeared  the  twelve  legal  meji  of 
each   of  the   chartered   boroughs  which  owed  no  suit  to  the 
ordinary  county  court^.     In  the  formation  of  the  jury  of  pre- 

^  Articles  of  the  Barons,  art.  14 ;  Magna  Carta,  art.  24. 

^  Assize  of  Clarendon,  art.  9,  1 1. 

'  Charter  of  Dunwich,  Select  Charters,  p.  303.  CuHtoms  of  Kent, 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  223.  Instances  of  this  sort  of  representation  taken 
&om  the  Assize  KoUs  will  be  found  in  Eyton's  History  of  Shropshire  in 
considerable  numbers.  A  writ  of  Henry  III,  issued  in  1231,  dii'ects  the 
summons  to  the  county  court  to  be  addressed  to  *  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  freeholders ;  four  men  of  eskch 
township  and  twelve  burghers  of  each  borough  to  meet  the  y^^^^!^«  %d^si^ 
Charters,  p.  349. 
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Bepresenta-  sentment  the  same  principle  is  as  clear ;  each  hundred  supplies 
twelve  legal  men,  and  each  township  four,  to  make  report  to  the 
justices  under  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  and  in  11 94  twelve 
knights  «from  each  hundred  answer  for  their  hundred  under  all 
the  articles  of  the  eyre,  whether  criminal,  civil,  or  fiscal^.  The 
court  thus  strengthened  and  consolidated,  is  adopted  by  the 
royal  officers  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
All  who  are  bound  to  attend  before  the  itinerant  justices  are 
compelled  to  attend  the  forest  courts^;  and  they  probably  form 
the  *  plenus  coraitatus '  which  elects,  according  to  Magna  Carta, 
the  knights  who  are  to  take  the  assizes,  and  the  twelve  knights 
who  are  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  which  Magna  Carta  was 
designed  to  reform. 
Institution  164.  It  is  in  the  new  system  of  recognitions,  assizes,  and  present- 
step  in  the    ments  by  jury  that  we  find  the  most  distinct  traces  of  the  ffrowth 

growth  of  a  .      .  .  .     , 

representa-  of  the  principle  of  representation ;  and  this  in  three  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  institution  of  the  jury  was  itself  based  on  a 
representative  idea  :  the  jurors,  to  whatever  feet  or  in  whatever 
capacity  they  swore,  declared  the  report  of  the  community  as  to 
the  feet  in  question.  In  the  second  place,  the  method  of  inquest 
was  in  England  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  procedure 
of  the  shire-moot,  and  thus  the  inquisitorial  process,  whether  its 
object  was  the  recognition  of  a  right  or  the  presentment  of  a 
criminal,  was  from  the  moment  of  its  introduction  carried  on  in 
association  with  the  previously  existing  representative  insti- 
tutions, such  as  were  the  reeve  and  four  best  men,  the  twelve 
senior  thegns,  and  the  later  developments  of  the  same  practice 
which  have  been  just  enumerated  in  our  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  county  court  and  the  usage  of  legal  assessment.  In  the 
third  place,  the  particular  expedients  adopted  for  the  regulation 
of  the  inquests  paved  the  way  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  the 
system  of  county  representation  in  the  parliament  as  we  saw  it 
exemplified  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  appearance  in  the  reign 
of  John.     The  use  of  election  and  representation  in  the  courts 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  262  ;  above,  p.  505. 

'  Assize  of  Woodstock,  art.  11.    Gf.  Ma^a  Carta,  art  44 ;  Carta  de 
Poresta,  art.  2  ;  ksssoA  oi  ^xma,  ol  \*i^'^\  '^s»\.^2waX«»^^.  {65. 
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of  law  furnished  a  precedent  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  by  two  sworn  knights  in  the  national  council.  On  each 
of  these  heads  some  detail  is  necessary  which  may  throw  light 

incidentally  on  some  kindred  points  of  interest.  

«^The  history  of  the  Jury  has  been  treated  by  various  writers  Trial  by  jury 

.  '"T""*^       .  .  ....  .      variously 

from  every  possible  point  of  view  ^:  its  national  origin,  its  his- treated, 
torical  development,  the  moral  ideas  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
the  rational  analysis  of  its  legal  force,  have  all  been  discussed 
many  times  over  with  all  the  apparatus  of  learning  and  the 
acute  penetration  of  philosophical  research.  Some  of  these 
aspects  are  foreign  to  our  present  inquiry.  Yet  the  institution 
is  of  so  great  interest  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  that 
some  notice  of  it  is  indispensable. 

We  have  sketched,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  this  work,  the  forma-  Modes  of 

...  °  .  tnal  among 

tion  of  the  primitive  German  courts :   they  were  tribunals  of  the  German 

races 

fully  qualified  members  of  the  community,  a  selection  it  might 
be  from  a  body  of  equally  competent  companions,  able  to  declare 
the  law  or  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  decide  what,  according 
to  that  custom,  should  be  done  in  the  particular  case  brought 
before  them.  They  were  not  set  to  decide  what  was  the  truth  of 
facts,  but  to  determine  what  action  was  to  be  taken  upon  proof 
given.  The  proof  was  itself  furnished  by  three  means,  the  oaths  Oaths, 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit  and  their  compurgators,  the  production  ordeal, 
of  witnesses,  and  the  use  of  the  ordeal :  the  practice  of  trial  by 
battle  being  a  sort  of  ultimate  expedient  to  obtain  a  practical 
decision,  an  expedient  partly  akin  to  the  ordeal  as  a  judgment 
of  God,  and  partly  based  on  the  idea  that  where  legal  measures 
had  failed  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  primitive  law  of  force, — 
the  feud  or  right  of  private  war, — only  regulated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  law  and  regard  for  the  saving  of  life.  For  each  of 
these  methods  of  proof  there  were  minute  rules  and  formalities, 
the  infringement  or  neglect  of  which  put  the  offender  out  of 
court.     The  complainant  addressed  his  charge  to  the  defendant 

^  See  Palgrave,  Kise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  Forsyth, 
History  of  Trial  by  Jury ;   Biener,  das  Engliache  Greschwomengericht ; 
Gneist,  Self-Govemment,  i.  74  sq. ;  K.  Maurer  in  the  Kritische  Ueb«T«jc^\!ASsv^ 
v.  pp.  180  sq.,  332  sq. ;  and  Brunner,  £hijbateliuii^  dec  ^^^\a%^TvOQ^« 
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^onnalism  in  solemn  traditional  form;  the  defendant  replied  to  the  com- 
ystem.  plainant  by  an  equally  solemn  verbal  and  logical  contradiction. 
The  compurgators  swore,  with  joined  hands  and  in  one  voice,  to 
the  purity  and  honesty  of  the  oath  of  their  principal^.  Where 
the  oath  was  inconclusive,  the  parties  brought  their  witnesses 
to  declare  such  knowledge  as  their  position  as  neighbours 
had  given  them ;  the  court  determined  the  point  to  which  the 
witnesses  must  swear,  and  they  swore  to  that  particular  fact*. 
They  were  not  examined  or  made  to  testify  all  they  knew ;  but 
swore  to  the  fact  on  which  the  judges  determined  that  evidence 
should  be  taken.  If  the  witnesses  also  failed  the  ordeal  was  used. 
And  where  the  defeated  party  ventured  to  impugn  the  sentence 
thus  obtained,  he  might  challenge  the  determination  of  the  court 
by  appealing  the  members  of  it  to  trial  by  combat.  This  prac- 
tice, however  common  among  some  branches  of  the  German  stock, 
was  by  no  means  universal,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was 
not  practised  among  the  native  English, 
lie  germ  of  In  these  most  primitive  proceedings  are  found  circumstances, 
antainedm  which  on  a  superficial  view  seem  analogous  to  later  trial  by 
jury :  but  on  a  closer  inspection  they  warrant  no  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  kind.  V^'The  ancient  judges  who  declare  the  law 
and  give  the  sentence — the  rachinburgii,  or  the  scabini — are  not 
(  in  any  respect  the  jurors  of  the  modem  system,  who  ascertain 
the  fact  by  hearing  and  balancing  evidence,  leaving  the  law 
and  sentence  to  the  presiding  magistrate:  nor  are  the  ancient 
witnesses  who  depose  to  the  precise  point  in  dispute,  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  jurors  who  have  to  inquire  the  truth  and  declare 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  than  to  the  modem  witnesses  who 
swear  to  speak  not  only  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but 
the  whole  truth.  The  compurgators  again  swear  to  confirm  the 
oath  of  their  principal,  and  have   nothing  in  common  with 

« 

^  The  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  oath  may  be  found  in  the  Ancient  Laws, 
ed.  Thorpe,  pp.  76,  77.  The  oath  of  the  compurgator  runs  thus :  '  On  thone 
Drihten  se  ath  is  clsene  and  unmsne  the  N.  swor.' 

^  The  number  of  witnesses  required  varied  in  the  different  nations  ;  the 
Saxon  and  Lombard  laws  required  two  at  least :  the  Bavarian,  three  or 
more :  the  Erank  laws,  seven  or  twelve,  according  to  the  importanoe  of 
the  matter  in  queation.    'Etvmxi^'c^^^^'^riit^^sd^Sibk^  ^.  £i. 
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the  jury  but  the  fact  that  they  swear  ^.     Yet  althous^h  this  is  Yet  the  oath 

,  .  ...  and  evidence 

distinctly  the  case,  the  procedure  in  question  is  a  step  in  the  are  of  a  re- 
history  of  tho  jury :  the  first  form  in  which  the  jury  appears  character, 
is  that  of  witness,  and  the  principle  that  gives  force  to  that 
witness  is  the  idea  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  community: 
even  the  idea  of  the  compurgatory  oath  is  not  without  the  same 
element ;  the  compurgators  must  be  possessed  of  qualities  and 
legal  qualifications  which  shall  secure  their  credibility. 

Beyond  this  stage,  modified  it  is  true  here  as  elsewhere  by  Anglo-Saxon 
different  circumstances  and  local  usages,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system 
did  not  proceed.     The  compurgation,  the  sworn  witness,  and 
the  ordeal  supplied  the  proof  j  and  the  sheriff  with  his  fellows, 
the   bishop,  the   shire-thegns,  the  judices   and  juratores,  the 
suitors  of  the  court,  declared  the  law.     Only  in  the  law  of  The  twelve 
Ethelred,  by  which  the  twelve  senior  thegns  in  each  wapentake  shire-moot, 
are  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely^,  do  we  find  the  germ  of 
a  more  advanced  system,  in  which  the  community  seems  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  prosecution :   but  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is  disputed,  and  its  bearing  contested,  although  it 
seems   to   imply  no  more  than  that  the  English  were  far  in 
arrear  of  the  Frank  jurisprudence. 

The  whole  system  of  recognition  by  sworn  inquest,  with  the  Recognitiona 
single  exception,  if  it  be  an  exception,  which  has  just  been  intoEnrfand 
mentioned,  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  :  the  mans. 
laws  of  Edward,  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  fiscal  recognitions 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I^,  are  distinctly 
a   novelty,  a  part   of  the  procedure   of  the   newly-developed 
system  of  government.     Various  theories  have  been  invented 
for  their  origin.     Many  writers  of  authority  have  maintained 
that  the  entire  jury  system  is  indigenous  in  England,  some  de-> 
riving  it  firom  Celtic  tradition  based  on  the  principles  of  Eoman  ^ 

law  and  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  from  the 

*  Forsyth,  Hist,  of  Jury,  p.  83.  '  Above,  pp.  115,  396.* 

'  Above,  pp.  385,  394,  395.  To  the  instances  of  early  recognitions  given 
ft^  P*  395  i^i^y  h^  added  one  described  in  Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire,  iii. 
77;  Henry  I  in  1 106  commissions  five  barons  to  ascertain  the  customs  of 
the  church  of  York  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  one  of  whom  is  Ulviet, 
lageman  of  York,  father  of  Thomas  the  alderman  of  the  MAx^iSiDamX  ^^s^^v 
above,  p.  41a. 
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'anous        people  they  had   conquered^.     Others  have  regarded  it  as  a 

Emionson  ,  .  -  , 

eiiatipnal  product  of  that   legal   genius  of  the  Auglo-Saxons   of  which 

iry.  Alfred  is  the   m3rthic   impersonation;    or  as  derived  by  that 

nation  from  the  customs  of  primitive  Germany  or  from  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Danes.  Nor,  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
system  of  recognition  was  introduced  from  Normandy,  have  legal 
writers  agreed  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  Normans  them- 
selves derived  it.  One  scholar  maintains  that  it  was  brought  by 
the  Norsemen  from  Scandinavia ;  another  that  it  was  derived  frx)m 
the  processes  of  the  canon  law ;  another  that  it  was  developed 
on  Gallic  soil  from  Eoman  principles ;  another  that  it  came  from 
Asia  through  the  Crusades,  a  theory  which  has  little  more  to 
recommend  it  than  the  still  wilder  supposition  that  it  is  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  borrowed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  from 
their  neighbours  in  Northern  Europe.  But  all  these  theories  on 
examination  show  that  their  inventors  have  either  been  misled 
by  superficial  coincidences,  or  argue  on  hypothesis  only.  The 
only  principle  which  the  systems  on  which  the  theories  are  built 
have  in  common  is  the  use  of  the  oath  as  an  instrument  of 
judicial  procedure,  and  this  use  is  universal.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors  is  directly  derived 

'  According  to  Brunner,  pp.  11-19,  the  origin  of  the  jury  among  the 
Welsh,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  maintained  by 
Pbilipps  (On  Juries)  and  Probert  (On  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Cambria) ;  fln- 
lason  in  his  introduction  to  Beeves'  History  of  English  Law  maintabis  that 
it  was  derived  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  through  the  Britons,  from  Rome ; 
Selden,  Spelman,  Coke,  Turner,  Phillips,  and  6.  L.  von  Maurer  regard  it 
as  a  product  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  Of  the  authors  who  hold  that  it  was 
imported  horn,  primitive  Grermany,  Brunner  mentions  Bacon,  Montesqmeo, 
Blackstone,  Savigny,  and  Nicholson  in  the  preface  to  Wilkinb'  Anglo-Saxon 
Laws  ;  Wormius  and  Worsaae  held  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Norsemen 
through  the  Danes  ;  Hickes,  Reeves,  and  others,  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  Norsemen  through  the  Normans  of  the  Conquest ;  and  Konrad  Maorer, 
who  has  investigated  the  analogous  system  in  use  among  the  Norsem^i, 
argues  for  a  common  North  Germ&n  origin,  from  which  tiie  principle  of  joiy 
has  been  developed  in  different  ways  by  the  several  races  in  which  it  is 
found.  Of  those  writers  who  allow  tiiat  it  is  of  Norman  introduction, 
Daniels  maintained  that  the  Normans  found  it  existing  in  France ;  Hohl 
derives  it  from  the  usages  of  the  canon  law ;  Meyer  supposed  that  it  came 
from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Crusades  ;  Maciejowski  claimed  it  for  the  Slavonic 
neighbours  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  The  theory  given  in  the  text  is 
mainly  that  of  Palg;ra.ye,  but  corrected  and  adjusted  by  the  reoent  writings 
of  Dr.  Brunner. 
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from  the  Frank  Capitularies,  into  which  it  may  have  been  adopted  The  inquests 

of  the  Fr&nK 

from  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theodosian  Code^,  and  thus  kings, 
own  some  distant  relationship  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
The  Karolingian  kings  issued  instructions  to  their  Missi  very 
much  as  Henry  II  issued  instructions  to  his  itinerant  justices, 
and  they  gave  special  commissions  of  inquiry  into  fiscal  and 
judicial  matters  to  be  answered  by  the  oath  of  sworn  wit- 
nesses in  the  district  courts  These  answers  then  embodied' 
the  belief  or  knowledge  of  the  local  court  as  representing  the 
community,  every  qualified  member  of  the  community '  being 
a  member  also  of  the  court.  The  persistence  of  the  inquisitorial 
system  is  proved  not  only  by  Normto  charters  and  customs,  but 

^  PaJgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  p.  271;  Brunner,  p.  87.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  Theodosian  Code  are  cited  by  Brunner  :  *  Super 
vacantibus  ac  caducis  . .  .  certi  ejbiam  dirigantur  qui  cuncta  solerter  inquirant 
et  cujus  fuerint  facultates,  et  si  nemo  eas  sibi  jure  nititur  retentare.  Ac 
si  locum  fisco  factum  esse  claruerit  occupatis  prius  bonis  et  rerum  omnium 
descriptione  perfecta . . .'  Cod.  Theod.  x.  10.  1. 11.  *  Ex  privatorum  .  . .  sol- 
licitudine  contractuum . . .  illis . . .  personis  a  quibus  publici  muneris  injuncta 
curantur,  nullum  fomitem  calumniae  patiraur  litis  accendi.  Cur  enim 
continentiam  venditionis  alienae  inquisitio  palatina  rimetur.'    Ibid.  1.  29. 

^  The  following  instances  show  that  this  usage  was  applied  primarily  to  cases 
in  which  the  royal  interests  were  concerned,  and  that  the  witnesses  supplied 
the  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood  :  *  Item  volumus  ut  omnis  inquisitio  quae 
de  rebus  ad  jus  fisci  nostri  pertinentibus  facienda  est,  non  per  testes  qui  pro- 
ducti  fuerint  sed  per  illos  qui  in  eo  comitatu  meliores  et  veracipres  esse  cog- 
noscuntur,  per  illorum  testimonium  inquisitio  &it,et  juxta  quodilli  inde  testi- 
ficati  fuerint  vel  contineantur  vel  reddantur.'  Capit.  829.  §  2.  *Ut  pagenses  per 
sacramentum  aliorum  hominum  causas  non  inquirantur  nisi  tantum  domini- 
eas.'  Capit.  819.  §  1  ;  Brunner,  p.  88;  Baluze,  i.  p.  409.  'Ut  in  omni  comitatu 
hi  qui  meliores  et  veraciores  inveniri  possunt  eligantur  a  missis  nostris  ad 
inquisitiones  faciendas  et  rei  veritatem  dicendam  et  ut  adjutores  comitum 
sint  ad  justitias  faciendas.*  Baluze,  i.  449.  The  best  instances  for  com- 
parison are  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,  the  Inquest  of 
Sheri€&,  and  the  Capitula  of  11 94  ;  they  may  be  compared  with  the  capitula 
data  missis  in  802,  e.  g.  'de  fidelitate  jusjurandum  ut  omnes  repromittant ;' 
Baluze,  i.  267.  *  Inquiratur  qui  sunt  qui  debent  domino  regi  homagium  et 
non  fecerunt ;'  Inquest  of  Sheriff,  art.  xi.  '  Item  justitiae  capiant  domini 
regis  fidelitates  ;*  Ass.  Northampt.  art.  5.  Or  again  on  the  subject  of 
criminals,  fugitives,  strangers,  forgers,  the  effects  of  war,  abundant  coinci- 
dences of  the  most  striking  character  will  be  found  in  the  capitularies  of 
802,  806,  819,  829,  854,  860,  865.  The  following  extract  from  a  capitulary 
of  868  is  in  close  parallel  with  the  iiutructions  for  the  Domesday  Inquest : 
'  Inquirant  quoque  quot  (canonici,  etc.)  tempore  avi  nostri  KaroH  et  domini 
genitoris  nostri  Hludovici  unoquoque  in  loco  ^erint  et  quot  modo  sint ;  et 
ubi  loca  a  Nortmannis  sive  a  quibuslibet  aliis  destructa  et  penitus  adnul- 
lata,  quot  ibi  nunc  propter  paucitatem  rerum  et  devastatioiLeiXL  ^^tv^x^^sess^. 
constitui  vel  ordinari  possint ;'  Baluze,  11.  1^9. 
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^  ^Siat^  ^y  *^®  existence  of  the  kindred  principle,  undeveloped  indeed 

Sor- 
ndy  from 


107  IK 
Karo- 


and  early  forgotten,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  rest  of  France^. 
The  order  to  hold  such  inquest  was  a  royal,  or  in  Normandy  a 


?ian 

^®*-  ducal  privilege,  although  it  was  executed  by  the  ordinary  local 

officers;  primarily  it  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Crown ')  by  special  favour  permission  was 
obtained  to  use  it  in  the  concerns  of  the  churches  and  of  private 
individuals^.  Even  under  this  system  the  sworn  recognitors 
were  rather  witnesses  than  judges ;  they  swore  to  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge ;  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  inquiry  was 
entrusted  was  the  inquirer,  and  he  inquired  through  the  oath 
of  men  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  and  selected  in  consequence  of 
their  character  and  local  knowledge, 
is  was  the  Such  was  the  instrument  which,  introduced  in  its  rough  sim- 
idbyjury.  plicity  at  the  Conquest,  was  developed  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
Plantagenet  period  into  the  modern  trial  by  jury.  Henry  II 
expanded  and  consolidated  the  system  so  much  that  he  was  not 
unnaturally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  it  in  its  English  character. 
From  being  an  exceptional  favour,  it  became  under  his  hand  a 
part  of  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  a  resource  which  was  open  to 

^  The  continuaDce  of  the  system  in  France  from  the  Ejirolingian  times 
and  through  the  Norman  period  is  proved  by  Dr.  Bninner  in  his  work  so 
frequently  referred  to  above.  The  most  curious  phaenomena  in  connezifMi 
with  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  only  on  English  soil  that  it  gained  much 
development,  the  Norman  lawyers  seeing  themselves  rapidly  outstripped  by 
those  of  England,  and  the  institution  withering  away  in  the  rest  of  France 
until  it  became  extinct. 

^  The  coincidences  between  the  practice  described  by  Glanvill  and  the 
usages  of  the  Great  CoCltumier  of  Normandy  have  of  course  led  to  two 
opposite  theories ;  one  that  the  Norman  usage  was  a  fitulty  imitation  of 
the  English ;  the  other  that  the  system  was  transplanted  full-grown  from 
Normandy  to  England.  Neither  is  true ;  the  system  of  recognition  existed 
in  Normandy  before  it  was  brought  to  England,  but  it  was  developed  in 
England,  and  that  development  probably  had  a  reflex  influence  on  Nor- 
mandy. It  would  be  wroDg  to  suppose  that  the  Great  Coutumier  affonis 
an  exact  picture  of  the  Normandy  even  of  Henry  II's  reign,  much  more 
that  the  English  system  developed  from  a  germ  which  is  represented  by 
the  Great  Coiitumier.  There  are  however  in  the  minute  legal  peculiarities 
of  the  Norman  recognitions  as  described  in  that  work,  signs  of  a  primitive 
character,  a  simplicity  and  general  applicability  which  seem  to  show  that 
it  had  been  naturalised  there  in  a  much  earlier  form  than  it  was  in 
England,  and  this  confirms  the  historical  and  documentary  evidence.  The 
whole  subject  is  interesting,  but  it  involves  a  great  quantity  of  nodnate 
legal  details  whidi  \iave  nqt^  ^i^\*  c^oiimftiJLnitL'mtAL  oar  present  inquiries. 
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every  suitor  J    The  recognitions  are  mentioned  by  Ealph  Niger  ^  Recogni-' 
as  one  of  his  expedients  of  tyranny:  by  Ranulf  Glanvill  as  a  said  to  be 

^  ''  ,1  I'll     an  invention 

boon  conferred  by  royal  benevolence  on  the  people,  and  with  the  of  Henry  II. 
counsel  and  consent  of  the  nobles.  John,  in  a  charter  granted 
to  the  church  of  Beverley,  forbids  that  the  rights  of  that  church 
should  be  damaged  by  assizes  or  recognitions,  and  adds  that  the 
pleas  shall  be  held  in  the  court  of  the  Provost  as  they  were  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  before  recognitions  or  assizes  had  been 
ordained  in.  the  kingdom  ^  So  early  had  Henry  II  acquired 
the  fame  of  having  instituted  the  system,  which  he  had  indeed 
remodelled  and  made  a  part  of  the  common  right  of  his  subjects^ 
but  which  had  certainly  existed  under  his  four  predecessors. 

The  application  of  the  principle  to  legal  matters — ^for  we  have  His  use  of 
already  noticed  its  fiscal  use — may  be  placed  under  two  heads :  assizes, 
the  inquest  in  civil  matters  exemplified  in  the  Great  Assize  and 
in  the  Assizes  of  Notel  disseisin,  Mort  d*ancester.  Darrein  pre- 
sentment,  and   others;    and   the    inquest    of   presentment   in 
criminal  matters,  which  appears  in  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and 
Northampton.     The  Great  Assize  was,  according  to  Glanvill,  The  Great 
a  royal  boon  by  which  wholesome  provision  was  made  for  the 
lives  of  men  and  the  integrity  of  the  State,  so  that  in  maintaining 
their  right  to  the  possession  of  their  freeholds  the  suitors  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  trial  by  battle '.     This 
institution  proceeds  from  the  highest  equity,  for  the  right  which 
after  much  and  long  delay  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  proved  by 
battle,  is  by  the  beneficial  use  of  this  constitution  more  rapidly 

and  more  conveniently  demonstrated.     It  is  in  fact  the  most  A^©?Hi**^^® 

.   .  .  .11  •     •     uMrtatution. 

distinct  mark  of  the  original  equity  with  which  the  royal  juris- 
diction, as  civilisation  and  legal  knowledge  advanced,  was  applied 
to  remedy  the  evils  inherent  in  the  rough  and  indiscriminating 
formality  of  the  popular  tribunals :  such  the  inquest  had  been 
under  the  Karolings,  such  was  the  recognition  or  assize  under 

*  Above,  p.  49  a,  note  i. 

^  '  Ubi  placita  inde  fiierunt  et  esse  consueverunt  tempore  regis  Henrici 
patris  nostri  vel  tempore  Henrici  regis  avi  patris  nostri,  antequam  recog- 
nitiones  vel  assisae  in  regno  nostro  essent  constitutae  .  .  .  d  .  .  8°  Oct.  anilo 
regni  nostri  quarto.*     Houard,  Anciennes  Loix,  ii.  288. 

^  Glanvill,  de  Legibus,  ii.  7;  above,  p.  575. 
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iai  by       the  Plantagenets.     The  trial  by  battle  was  in  England  an  inno- 
Bd.  vation ;  it  was  one  from  which  the  English  recoiled  as  an  ingtra- 

ment  associated  with  tyranny,  if  not  devised  for  the  purposes  of 
tyrants ;  and  the  charters  of  the  boroughs  frequently  contain 
a  provision,  dearly  bought  no  doubt  but  greatly  valued,  that  the 
burghers  shall  not  be  liable  to  its  use'.  In  the  place  of  this 
barbarous  foreign  custom,  the  following  machineiy  is  applied ; 
the  possessor  of  the  freehold  in  dispute  applies  to  the  Curia 
Kegis  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  until  a  recog- 
nition has  taken  place  as  to  the  right  of  the  claimant*:  and 
00688  of  thereupon  a  writ  is  issued  to  the  sheriff  to  that  effect.  The 
dze.  party  in  possession  is  thus  said  to  have  placed  himself  on  the 
assize ;  and  the  next  step  is  taken  by  the  claimant,  who  demands 
a  writ  by  which  four  lawful  knights  of  the  county  or  neighbour- 
hood shall  be  empowered  to  choose  twelve  lawful  knights  of  the 
same  neighbourhood,  who  shall  declare  on  oath  which  of  the  two 
litigants  has  the  greater  right  to  the  land  in  question'.  The 
writ  accordingly  is  issued,  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  directing 
him  to  summon  four  knights  to  appear  at  Westminster  to  choose 
the  twelve.  They  appear  in  due  course,  and  under  oath  nominate 
the  twelve  recognitors,  who  are  then  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  king  or  his  justices  prepared  to  make  their  declaration^.  On 
the  day  fixed  they  present  themselves  and  the  suit  proceeds ;  if 
the  twelve  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  dispute 
and  are  uuanimous,  the  transaction  is  complete ;  they  are  sworn 
tthofthe  'that  they  will  not  speak  falsehood  nor  conceal  truth*  accord- 
ing to  knowledge  gained  by  eye-witness  or  *by  the  words  of 
their  fathers  and  by  such  words  as  they  are  bound  to  have  such 
confidence  in  as  if  they  were  their  own*.'  The  declaration  is 
made,  the  sentence  is  issued.  If  however  the  twelve  knights  or  any 
of  them  are  ignorant,  or  if  they  disagree,  others  are  to  be  called 
in  who  have  the  requisite  information ;  and  when  the  complete 
number  of  twelve  unanimous  witnesses  will  depose  to  the  fact, 

*  See  the  Charter  of  London,  Select  Charters,  p.  103 ;  Winchester,  ib. 
p.*257;  Lincoln,  ib.  p.  258;  above,  p.  435,  note  i. 

*  Glanvill,  ii.  7.  »  Ibid.  c.  10. 

*  Ibid.  0. 12.  '  Ibid.  c.  17. 
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their  verdict  is  of  the  same  account.     The  proceedings  in  the  other 
other  assizes  are  of  the  same  kind,  save  that  the  twelvB  recog- 
nitors are  nominated  by  the  sheriff  himself  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  four  knights  electors^. 

The  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  Great  Assize  is  Recomii- 

,  ,  .  tions  before 

unknown :  but  the  use  of  recognition  by  twelve  sworn  witnesses  the  itineran 
is  prescribed  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  for  cases  of  dispute 
as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure^.  It  there  appears  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  *  capitalis  justitia.'  From  Glanvill  it  is  clear  that 
all  such  litigation  might  be  transacted  before  the  itinerant 
justices;  and  the  Assize  of  Northampton  of  1176  places  among 
the  agenda  of  the  eyre  recognitions  of  the  seisin  of  heirs,  and  of 
'disseisin  upon  the  assize,'  under  which  descriptions  we  may 
detect  the  cases  of  Mort  d'ancester  and  Novel  disseising  In 
1 194  the  grand  jury  of  the  hundred  are  empowered  to  act  on  all 
the  business  of  the  session,  in  which  are  included  all  recognitions 
and  assizes  ordered  by  the  king's  writ,  and  even  recognitions 
under  the  Great  Assize  where  the  property  in  dispute  is  wprth 
five  pounds  a  year  or  less*.  In  1198  the  sum  is  raised  to  ten 
pounds,  and  the  elections  under  the  Great  Assize  are  to  be  made 
before  the  itinerant  justices.  The  great  charter  of  John  like- 
wise retains  the  three  recognitions  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort 
d'ancester,  and  Darrein  presentment,  to  be  heard  in  the  quarterly 
county  courts  by  the  justices  and  four  chosen  knights^ :  and  the 
charter  of  12 17  orders  the  same  rule  to  be  observed  once  a  year®, 
except  in  cases  of  Darrein  presentment,  which  are  reserved  for 
the  justices  of  the  bench.  The  recognitions  have  become  a  per- 
manent and  regular  part  of  the  county  business. 

The  development  of  the  jury  of  presentment  is,  after  its  re-  The  jury  of 

1       XT  TT  111  1    pi"«sentmen 

constitution  or  creation  by  tlenry  11,  marked  by  correspond-  of  criminals 

ing  stages  of  progress.     But  its  origin  is  less  clear.     By  some 

jurists  it  is  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  system  of 

*  Glanvill,  lib.  xiii.  cc.  i,  2  sq. 

*  '  Becognitione  duodecim  legalium  hominum/    Art.  9 ;  Select  Charters, 

p.  133. 

'  Art.  5 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  145. 

*  Articles  2  and  18 ;  Select  Charters^  pp.  252,  253. 

*  Art.  18.  •  Articles  13  and  i^\  ^\6c\i<o^\\fc\%^^»>»'>5i* 
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heory  of  compurgation,  the  jurors  who  present  the  list  of  criminals  repre- 
ry  in  senting  the  compurgators  of  the  accuser^,  and  the  jury  which  at 
me».  a  later  period  was  impannelled  to  traverse  the  presentment, 
representing  the  compurgators  of  the  accused.  Others  again 
connect  it  with  the  supposed  institution  of  the  collective  frank- 
pledge, the  corporate  responsibility  of  the  tithing,  the  hundred, 
and  the  shire  for  the  production  of  offenders,  which  has  played  so 
large  a  part  in  constitutional  theories,  but  which  rests  on  very 
slight  foundation  of  fact^.  The  friihborh  was  neither  a  body  of 
compurgators  nor  a  jury  of  presentment.  As  a  matter  of  history 
it  seems  lawful  to  regard  the  presentment  as  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  local  courts  for  which  an  immemorial  antiquity  may  be 
claimed  with  at  least  a  strong  probability.  The  leet  juries  of  the 
small  local  courts  do  not  draw  their  origin  from  any  legal  enact- 
ment, and  bear  every  mark  of  the  utmost  antiquity.  By  them 
amercements  are  still  made  and  presentments  offered  under  oath, 
although  their  action  is  restricted  and  superseded  by  newer 
expedients.  But  their  procedure  affords  some  warrant  for  be- 
lieving that  the  twelve  senior  thegns  who  swore  in  the  county 
court  to  accuse  none  falsely  were  a  jury  of  j)resentment.  If  such 
a  theory  be  accepted,  the  mention  of  the  juratores  of  the  shire 
and  hundred  which  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I  is 
accounted  for,  and  with  it  the  mention  of  a  criminal  jury  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon '.  The  obscurity  of  this  side  of  the 
subject  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  scantiness  of  evidence 
which  we  have  already  noticed  as  to  the  recognition.  From  the 
year  ii  66  however  the  history  of  the  criminal  jury  is  clear.  By 
ssize  of      the  Assize  of  Clarendon  inquest  is  to  be  made  through  each  county 

larendon.  _  «=»  .^ 

and  through  each  hundred,  by  twelve  lawful  men  of  the  hundred 
and  by  four  lawful  men  of  each  township,  *  by  their  oath  that 
they  will  speak  the  truth.*     By  these  all  persons  of  evil  fame 

^  This  is  the  theory  of  Bogge,  as  stated  by  Bnmner,  pp.  25,  26.  Hickes 
long  ago  stated  the  principle  that  there  is  no  real  connexion  between  jmy 
and  compurgation.    The  common  use  of  the  number  twelve  is  misleading. 

^  The  theory  of  G.  L.  von  Maurer ;  Brunner,  p.  26. 

^  Const.  Clar.  art.  6  :  '  Et  si  tales  fiierint  qui  culpantur  quod  non  velit 
vel  non  audeat  aliquis  eos  accusare,  vicecomes  requisitus  ab  episoopo  huAei 
jurare  duodecim  legales  homines  de  vicineto,  sen  de  villa,  coram  epiacopo, 
quod  inde  veritatem  aecwndutcL  c/oikS»n&Ti\Aassi  waAso.  manifestabunt.* 
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are  to  be  presented  to  the  justices,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  Proceduie 

,        on  present- 
ordeal  :  if  they  fail  in  the  ordeal  they  undergo  the  legal  punish-  ment. 

ment ;  if  they  sustain  the  ordeal,  yet  as  the  presentment  against 

them  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood  on  the  score 

of  bad  character,  they  are  to  abjure  the  kingdom^.     The  jury  of 

presentment  is  reduced  to  a  still  more  definite  form,  and  receives 

a  more  distinct  representative  character  in  the  Assize  of  North-  ^j^?  ^^ 

hampton'*,  and  in  the  Articles  of  Visitation  of  1 194 :  in  the  latter  ton,  and  eyre 

capitulary  the  plan  used  for  nominating  the  recognitors  of  the 

Great  Assize  is  applied  to  the  Grand  Jury,  for  so  the  body  now 

constituted  may  be  termed  : — *  In  the  first  place,  four  knights 

are  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  county,  who  by  their  oath  shall 

choose  two  lawful  knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  and 

those  two  shall  choose  upon  oath  ten  knights  of  each  hundred 

or  wapentake,  or  if  knights  be  wanting,  legal  and  free  men,  so 

that  these  twelve  may  answer  under  all  heads  concerning  their 

whole  hundred  or  wapentake^/    The  heads  on  which  they  answer 

include  not  only  the  assizes  which  have  been  already  referred  to 

in  connexion  with  the  jury,  but  all  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  the 

trial  of  malefactors  and  their  receivers  as  well  as  a  vast  amount 

of  fiscal  'business.  The  later  development  of  these  juries  does  not  J^ter  deve- 

...  lopmentof 

fall  under  our  present  inquiry,  but  it  may  be  generally  stated  tiie  jury. 

thus:  at  an  early  period,  even  before  the  abolition  of  ordeal  by 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1 2 1 5,  a  petty  jury  was  allowed  to  dis- 
prove the  truth  of  the  presentment,  and  after  the  abolition  of*  ^^ 
ordeal  that  expedient  came  into  general  use*.  The  further 
change  in  the  character  of  the  jurors,  by  which  they  became 
judges  of  fact  instead  of  witnesses,  is  common  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  jury  alike.  As  it  became  difficult  to  find  juries  per- 
sonally well  informed  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  the  jurors  sum- 
moned were  allowed  first  to  add  to  their  number  persons  who 
possessed  the  requisite  knowledge,  under  the  title  of  afforcement. 

*  Assize  of  Clarendon,  art.  i ;  Select  Charters,  p.  137. 
^  Assize  of  Northampton,  art.  i ;  Select  Charters,  p.  143. 
'  Hoveden,  iii.  262;  Select  Charters,  p.  251. 

*  On  the  subsequent  history  of  criminal  jury,  see  Forsyth,  Trial  by 
Jury,  pp.  199  sq.,  where  the  legal  growth  of  the  institution  is  laraoed  with 
admirable  clearness. 
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Later  After  this  proceeding  had  been  some  time  in  use,  the  afforcing 

character  of  *  ,.  ,  ..  _.  it        i 

jury.  jurors  were  sejJarated  from  the  uninformed  jurors  and  relieyed 

them  altogether  from  their  character  of  witnesses.  The  verdict 
of  the  jury  no  longer  represented  their  previous  knowledge  of 
the  case,  but  the  result  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact ;  and  they  became  accordingly  judges  of  the 
fact,  the  law  being  declared  by  the  presiding  officer  acting  in 
the  king's  name. 

Judicium  In  all  these  points  we  see  distinctly  the  growth  of  a  principle 

of  representation,  especially  applied  to  the  work  of  the  county 
courts  or  growing  up  in  them. -^ The 'judicium  parium'  however, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Magna  Carta,  has  a  wider  application 
than  this.  It  covers  all  cases  of  amercement  in  the  county,  the 
hundred,  and  the  manorial  courts,  and  exhibits  a  pritfciple  which, 
rooted  in  primitive  antiquity,  is  capable  of  infinite  development 
.  and  beneficial  applicationy;  and  this  we  have  seen  exemplified  in 
the  assessment  processes  described  above. 

Connexion  of      It  remains  then  briefly  to  point  out  the  direct  connexion 

representa-   between  the  jury  system  and   county  representation.     In  the 

tive  svstem 

earliest  existing  records  of  recognitions,  the  way  in  which  the 
jurors  are  to  be  selected  is  not  clearly  laid  down^.  The  re- 
cognitions of  the  Norman  reigns  are  regarded  as  acts  of  the 
county  court,  and  the  possibility  of  election  by  the  suitors  is 
not  excluded :  it  is  however  more  probable  that  the  recognitors 
were  selected  by  the  sheriff,  possibly  by  rotation  from  a  general 
list,  possibly  according  to  their  nearness  to  the  spot  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business  in  hand.  On  the  institution  of  the 
assizes  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d'ancester,  and  Darrein  present- 
ment, the  sheriff  summoned  the  requisite  number  of  jurors  at 
his  discretion,  and  the  plea  was  held  at  a  place  named  in  the 
writ  of  summons,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  was  to  be 
heard  not  in  the  regular  county  court,  but  in  a  special  session '. 

*  In  the  early  instances  given  by  Palgrave,  pp.  clxxviii  sq.,  we  have 
(i)  *  quibus  (sc.  scyris)  congregatis,  eligantur  plures  de  illia  Anglis  qui 
eciunt  quomodo  terrae  jacebant/  &c. ;  (2)  *  Praecipio  quod  praecipias 
Hamonem  filium  Vitalis  et  probis  vicinis  de  Santwic,  quos  Hamo  nomina^U^ 
ut  dicant  veritatem.*    See  above,  p.  395. 

^  Glanvill,  xiil.  3 ;  ^  A.\)  '\ii\\>\Q  «Y\^^ti^  «>\x\^  ^wsA^sAmL  Hberi  et  legalea 
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The  Great  Assize  was  differently  constituted  :  there  the  sheriff  The  Recog- 
nitions held 
nominated  four  electors  to  choose  the  twelve  recognitors,  and  in  the  count; 

the  trial  took  place  before  the  justices  itinerant  in  the  county, 

or  before  the  court  at  Westminster  ^.    The  articles  of  1 194  place 

the  election  of  the  recognitors,  with  all  the  other  business  of  the 

eyre,  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury  * ;  those  of  1 1 98  direct  that 

it  shall  take  place  before  the  justices  in  the  full  county  court '  j 

Magna  Carta  completes  the  process,  enacting  that  the  assizes 

shall  be  taken  quarterly  in  the  county  court  before  two  justices 

sent  by  the  king,  and  four  knights  of  the  county,  chosen  by  the 

county  *.  V  The  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  of  inquest  is  Method  of 

similarly  developed.     The  twelve  legal  knights  of  the  shire,  the  Grand  Jury 

twelve  lawful  men  of  the  hundred,  and  the  four  men  of  the  I 

township  mentioned  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  may  have  ap-  \ 

peared  in  rotation,  or  may  have  been  selected  by  the  sheriff  or  the 

hundred  man  or  the  reeve:  but  in  1194  they  are  nominated, 

through  a  process  of  cooptation,  by  four  elected  knights''.  These 

elected  knights  may  still  have  been  nominated  by  the  sheriff,  but 

it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  suitors,  first.  Probably  a 

i  .-I  .,         1.     j»  ■I'-i'-i'iT'ii     flree  election 

because  the  appointment  of  coroners,  which  is  directed  m  the  by  the 

same  document,  was  made  by  election  of  the  freeholders,  and 

intended  as  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  sheriff  • ;  and,  secondly, 

because  the  term  '  eligendi'  may  be  reasonably  interpreted  by 

the  clause  of  Magna  Carta  just   referred  to^.      The  mode  of 

nominating  the  grand  jury  was  modified  in  later  practice,  and 

homines  de  vicineto  secundum  formam  in  brevi  expressam.'  The  writ 
merely  orders  the  sheriff  to  summon  and  •  imbreviate  *  twelve  recognitors. 
Even  here  however  there  was  room  for  a  real  election. 

^  Glanvill,  ii.  10-12. 

'  Art.  2  :  '  Item  de  omnibus  recognitionibus,'  &c.     Above,  p.  61 7. 

'  *  Et  capientur  coram  eis  electiones  magnae  assisae  per  mandatum 
domini  regis  vel  ejus  capitalis  justitiae.'     Hoveden,  iv.  61. 

*  Art.  18. 

"  *lit  primis  eligendi  sunt  quatuor  milites  de  toto  comitatu,  qui  per 
sacramentum  suum  eligant  duos  legales  milites  de  quolibet  hundredo  vel 
wapentacco,  et  illi  duo  eligant  super  sacramentum  suum  x.  milites  de 
singulis  hundredis  vel  wapentaccis;  vel  si  milites  defuerint,  legales  et 
liberos  homines,  ita  quod  ilU  xii.  in  simul  respondeant  de  onmibus  capitulis 
de  toto  hundredo  vel  wapentacco.*     Hoveden,  iii.  262. 

•  Ibid.  p.  263.    Art.  20.  ' 
^  'Cum  quatuor  militibus  cujuslibet  comitatus  electis  per  comitatum.' 

Art.  18. 
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the  element  of  popular  election  was  altogether  eliminated ;  in 
the  period  before  us,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  illus- 
tration of  the  usage  of  election  which  was  so  soon  to  be  applied 
to  parliamentary  representation.  In  both  the  systems  of  judicial 
jury  we  have  thus  the  same  result,  a  body  of  four  knights  repre- 
senting the  county  court  for  this  special  t)urpose,  in  one  case 
certainly,  and  in  the  other  probably,  chosen  by  the  county  court 
itself.  In  the  fiscal  business  we  have  another  analogy;  the 
cai^cage  of  1198  is  assessed  before  a  knight  and  a  clerk  of  the 
Exchequer  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  sheriff  and 
lawful  knights  '  electi  ad  hoc '  acting  on  behalf  of  the  shire  :  it 
was  collected  by  two  knights  of  the  hundred,  who  paid  it  to  the 
sheriff,  and  he  accounted  for  it  at  the  Exchequer^.  We  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  great  executory  measure  of  12 15,  under  which 
the  articles  of  the  charter  were  to  be  carried  out  by  an  inquest 
of  twelve  sworn  knights  in  each  county,  chosen  in  the  county 
court  and  of  the  county  itself' :  and  we  understand  the  summons 
to  the  council  at  Oxford  of  12 13,  in  which  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  is  ordered  to  send  four  discreet  men  of  his  county  to 
speak  with  the  king  on  the  business  of  the  realm '.  In  the  four 
discreet  men  of  the  shire  we  detect  the  old  representative  idea 
of  the  four  good  men  of  the  township,  who  appeared  in  the 
shire- moot :  now  they  are  summoned  to  a  national  assembly 
which  is  itself  a  concentration  of  the  county  courts.  It  is  not 
however  yet  certain  whether  the  four  discreet  men,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  two  discreet  knights  of  later  times,  Were  on  this 
occasion  elected  by  the  shire.  On  the  analogy  of  the  other 
elections  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  were;  but  the  fact 
that  only  a  week's  notice  was  given  to  the  sheriffs  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  general  election.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  antedate  the  growth  of  an  institution,  when  the  later  steps 


*  Hoveden,  iv.  46  sq. ;  Select  Charters,  p.  249  ;  above,  p.  510. 

^  Art.  48 :  *  Statim  inquirantur  per  duodecim  milites  juratos  de  eodem 
comitatu,  qui  debent  eligi  per  probos  homines  ejusdem  oomitatuB.'  See 
also  Patent  Bolls,  i.  180 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  298. 

'  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  i.  p.  a  :  *  Et  quatuor  discretes 
homines  de  comitatu  tuo  illuc  venire  facias  ad  nos  ad  eundem  terminum  ad 
loquendum  nobiacuia  de  ne^ol^  ie^\tf»i\xO 
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of  its  development  are  distinctly  traceable.     "Whether  or  no  the  The  ele- 

*^  •'  . ,     /.      ments  of  a 

fourteenth  article  of  the  Great  Charter  intended  to  provide  for  representa- 

tive  system 

a  representation  of  the  minor  tenants-m-chief  by  a  body  of  at  work 
knights  elected  in  the  county  court,  we  see  now  the  three  pTin-  Great 
ciples  involved  in  such  representation  already  in  full  working, 
although  not  as  yet  distinctly  combined  for  this  purpose.  We 
have  a  system  of  representation,  we  have  the  practice  of  election, 
and  we  have  a  concentration  of  the  shires  in  the  great  council. 
The  struggle  of  eighty  years  which  followed  the  act  of  Runny- 
mede  not  only  had  to  vindicate  the  substantial  liberties  involved 
in  that  act,  but  to  sharpen  and  perfect  and  bring  into  effective 
and  combined  working  every  weapon  which,  forged  at  different 
times  and  for  different  purposes,  could  be  made  useful  for  the 
maintenance  of  self-government.  The  humble  processes  by  The  i)rooess 
which  men  had  made  their  by-laws  in  the  manorial  courts  and 
amerced  the  offenders ;  by  which  they  had  assessed  the  estates 
or  presented  the  report  of  their  neighbours ;  by  which  they  had 
learned  to  work  with  the  judges  of  the  king's  court  for  the 
determination  of  questions  of  custom,  right,  justice,  and  equity, 
were  the  training  for  the  higher  functions,  in  which  they  were 
to  work  out  the  right  of  taxation,  legislation,  and  political 
determination  on  national  action. 

165.  The  history  of  the  towns  presents  some  points  of  marked  Growth  of 
contrast  with  that  of  the  shires ;  and  these  shed  light  on  the  later 
separation  of  interest  between  the  two  classes  of  communities. 
The  whole  period  was  one  of  great  development  in  this  respect ; 
Henry  II  and  the  ministers  of  his  sons  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  mercantile  spirit,  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  very 
great  increase  of  revenue.      The  privileges  of  self»-govemment  Their  privi- 
and  self-assessment,  exemption  from  the   interference   of  the  by  fines, 
sheriffs  and  their  arbitrary  exactions,  the  confirmation  of  guilds, 
the  securing  of  corporate  property,  the  free  election  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  maintenance  of  ancient  customs,  in  many  cases 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  reforms,  are  all  of  them  matters 
of  grant  liberally  bestowed  or  sold  without  reservation.     The  Charters  of 
charters  of  Bichard  and  John  are  very  numerous;   those  of 
Henry  II  are  fewer  in  number,  and  do  not  fMYtd^-^^s^-wiSs^^ 
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Privileges  of  clue  to  any  progressive  policy  on  the  king's  part,  such  as  might 

tained  by      have  been  inferred  from  his  general  practice  in  other  matters. 

cbarter.  In  those  few  to  which  an  approximate  date  can  be  assigned,  the 
privileges  granted  are  not  much  greater  than  was  the  case  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I :  but  the  Pipe  Rolls  contain  great  numbers 
of  instances  in  which  the  purchase  of  additional  favours  is 
recorded.  In  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  favour  is  obtained 
merely  for  the  single  occasion,  and  in  such  cases  no  charter  need 
have  been  drawn  up.  In  others,  where  a  permanent  privilege 
was  bought,  the  charter  in  which  it  was  contained  must  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  when  its  importance  had  been  diminished 
by  a  new  grant  of  still  greater  favours.  The  charters  of  Richard 
belong  chiefly  to  his  early  years,  especially  to  the  first  year, 
when  he  was  anxiously  raising  money  for  the  Crusade.     Those 

Charters  of  of  John,  however,  extend  throughout  the  reign,  and  being 
enrolled  among  the  royal  records^,  have  survived  in  great 
measure  the  dangers  in  which  the  earlier  grants  perished.  They 
exhibit  the  town  constitution  in  almost  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Helston  and  Hartle- 
pool are  alike  striving  for  municipal  organisation  ^ :  one  town 
is  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  constitution  like  that  of  Oxford  or 
Winchester,  another  is  too  poor  or  too  humble  to  ask  for  more 
than  the  merchant  guild,  or  the  jwma  burgi,  or  the  condition  of 
a  free  borough'.  Amongst  the  more  privileged  communities 
great  varieties  of  custom  prevail,  and  provincial  laws  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  probably  underlie  the  customs  of  the  larger 
towns.  London,  Winchester,  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  others, 
appear  as  typical  constitutions  on  the  model  of  which  privileges 
are  granted   to  the   more  humble  aspirants*;    and   to    their 


^  Rotuli  Chartarum,  edited  by  Sir  T.  Diifius  Hardy  in  1837. 

^  Rot.  Chart,  pp.  86,  93  ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  305,  306. 

'The  Hartlepool  charter  confirms  to  the  homines  of  Hartlepool  that  they 
be  free  burghers ;  that  of  Helston  begins  with  a  grant  that  it  be  a  free 
borough,  and  have  a  merchant  guild  :  a  second  charter  to  Helston  con- 
tains the  settlement  of  the  ferm.  The  charter  of  Kingston  lets  the  ferm 
to  the  homines;  Bot.  Chart,  p.  52. 

*  Hartlepool  is  to  have  the  same  rights  as  Newcastle ;  Beverley  as 
York ;  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton  as  London ;  Winchester  is  the 
model  town  for  "WeSAxiig^ox^,  .feoAwet,  ^\aa);^>axY)  Uchester;   Oxford  for 
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practice  the  newly-enfranchised  boroughs  are  referred,  in  case  of  Growth  of  a 
a  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  charter.  *  Thus,  beside  spint. 
the  common  instiuct  which  would  lead  the  mercantile  com- 
munities to  act  together  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  ground 
for  rivalry,  and  beside  the  common  privilege  which  exempted 
them  from  the  jurisdictions  to  which  their  country  neighbours 
were  amenable,  they  possessed  in  common  a  quantity  of  peculiar 
customs,  which  kept  the  burgenses  of  the  kingdom  as  a  class  by 
themselves,  although  they  never,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland 
and  in  Germany,  adopted  a  confederate  bond  of  union  or 
organised  themselves  in  leagues. 

The   boroughs   under   Henry   I   had    probably,   when   they  The 

obtained  any  privilege  at  all,  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  obtain  the 

•11        111  i.i/»  7.1    -right  of  pay- 

merchant  guild,  and  by  the  agreement  for  the  firma  hurgt  had  ing  their 

limited  the  exactions  of  the  sheriff  so  far  as  regarded  the  ferm,  and  exclud- 
although  the  taxes  properly  so  called,  especially  the  tallage,  were  meddling?  of 
still  collected  by  him.  They  had  also  in  some  cases  obtained  a 
right  to  have  all  causes  in  which  they  were  engaged  tried  with- 
in their  own  boundaries.  If  then  the  sheriff  still  retained 
judicial  authority  over  them  he  must  come  and  hold  his  court 
among  them.  But  such  a  practice,  whilst  in  one  respect  it 
saved  them  from  the  risks  of  the  county  court,  in  another 
exposed  them  to  the  exactions  of  the  sheriff,  who  might  come 
and  hold  *  scotale '  at  his  convenience,  and  so  wring  money  from 
his  entertainers.  It  was  therefore  a  great  point  to  exclude  the 
sheriff  altogether;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  an  independent 
magistracy  must  be  founded,  the  right  of  election  obtained,  and 
a  power  to  treat  on  the  questions  of  taxation  directly  with  the 
royal  officers.  These  then  are  the  points  most  commonly 
secured  by  fine  or  charter. 

The  right  of  excluding  the  sheriff  and  having  their  own  pleas 
decided  on  their  own  ground^  involved  their  exemption  from 

Yarmouth  and  Lynn ;  Winchester  or  Oxford  for  Portsmouth  and  Marl- 
borough ;  Winchester  or  London  for  Wilton ;  Launceston  for  Helston  ; 
York  for  Scarborough;  Bristol  for  Dublin;  Northampton  for  Grimsby; 
Hastings  for  Romney. 

*  E.  g:  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  II  the  men  of  Gambtvi^  \f»j 
300  marks  of  silver  and  a  mark  of  gold  to  'ha^NQ  V2i[i<sa  Xfir^n  ^  l^scock.  v&^ 
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They  are      the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  county  court ;  and,  as  their  customs 

exempted  n  ^   -,        1  j.i 

from  the  were  confirmed  by  the  same  act  that  served  to  exempt  them, 
and  hun-  they  lost  the  benefit,  or  escaped  the  burden,  of  innovation.  The 
exemption  of  the  citizens  of  London,  Winchester,  and  other 
towns  from  the  duellum  ^,  after  it  had  been  introduced  into  the 
shire-moot,  no  doubt  arose  in  some  degree  from  this  :  when  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  by  introducing  the  inquest  by  presentment 
into  the  county  court,  abolished  there  the  practice  of  com- 
purgation, sending  the  accused  persons  directly  to  the  ordeal, 
the  burghers  lost  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  long  retained 
compurgation  as  the  customary  mode  of  defence  guaranteed  to 

They  are       them  by  their  charters  '.     From  the  visitations  of  the  itinerant 
represented    ,       , 

in  the  courts  justices  howevcr  they  were  not  exempted;  but  in  their  courts 

itineraiit      they  obtained  special  privileges.     The  burghers  of  Dunwich  and 

other  towns  were  represented  by  twelve  burghers,  just  as  if 

they  were  independent  hundreds;   and  they  were  amerced  by 

a  mixed  jury,  six  men  of  their  own  body  and  six  strangers '. 

They  obtain      These  privileges  involved  almost  of  necessity  a  remodelling  of 

eiectmg        the  local  magistracy :  the  right  of  electing  their  own  reeve  or 

their  magis-  .  i      i  •  i»   i  i      •  *. 

trates.  praepositus  was  not  the  least  important  of  the  royal  gifts.  This 
does  not  appear  in  the  charters  of  Henry  II ;  it  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  those  of  Kichard*,  and  very  commonly  in  those  of 
John.  It  does  not  however  seem  certain  that  this  difference 
implies  an  advance  towards  freedom  in  the  matter ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  whilst  the  boroughs  continued  under  the 
management  of  the  sheriff,  an  office  of  so  little  practical  iraport- 

*  ne  vicecomes  se  inde  intromittat ;'  here  inde  may  refer  only  to  the  fenn. 
John's  charter  (Kot.  Chact.  p.  83)  grants  to  them  *  quod  null  us  eorum 
placitet  extra  muros  burgi  de  Cantebruge  de  ullo  placito  praeter  placita  de 
tenuris  exterioribus,  exceptis  monetariis  et  ministris  nostris/  The  charter 
to  Dunwich  grants  that  the  burghers  '  nullam  sectam  fEtciant  comitatus  vel 
hundredorum  nisi  coram  justitiis  nostris.'     lb.  p.' 51. 

^  *Quod  nullus  eorum  faciat  duellum,  et  quod  de  placitis  ad  coronam 
pertinentibus  se  possint  disrationare  secundum  consuetudinem  civium 
civitatis  Londoniarum.'     Charter  of  Northampton,  Rot.  Chart,  p.  45. 

^  See  Palgrave,  English  Conmionwealth,  pp.  217,  259. 

'  '  Et  cum  summoniti  fuerint  esse  coram  justitiis,  mittant  pro  se  xii 
legales  homines  de  burgo  suo  qui  sint  pro  eis  omnibus ;  et  si  forte  amerciari 
debuerint,  per  sex  probos  homines  de  burgo  suo  et  per  sex  probos  homines 
extra  burgum  amercientur.'    Rot.  Chart,  p.  51.     See  above,  p.  607. 

*  '  Et  civea  Liincob^iaA  faAvasit  ^rae^^itum  quern  yoluerint  de  se  per 
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ance  as  that  of  the  reeve  may  have  been  filled  up  by  election.  Election  of 
When  however  the  reeve  and  the  probi  homines  became  the  tUus  or 
governing  body,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  appointment 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  question.  The  citizens  of  Lincoln 
are  empowered  by  Kichard  to  make  their  own  reeve,  who  is 
however  to  be  a  person  qualified  to  serve  both  them  and  the 
^^g;  ^y  John  they  are  directed  to  choose  two,  who  will  be 
received  as  their  representatives  at  the  Exchequer.  Those  of 
Nottingham,  according  to  John's  charter,  may  appoint  their 
reeve  annually,  but  the  king  reserves  the  power  of  removing  an 
unfit  person:  those  of  Shrewsbury  choose  two,  of  whom  the 
sheriff  presents  one  at  the  Exchequer :  those  of  Northampton, 
by  the  common  counsel  of  the  town,  are  to  choose  two  fit  persons 
and  present  them  to  the  sheriff,  who  will  present  one  of  them 
at  the  Exchequer  to  pay  their  own  ferm  ^.  Both  Lincoln  and  ^^^^^'P  °' 
Northampton  are  to  choose  four  coroners,  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  coroners. 
Crown  and  be  a  check  on  the  reeves.  Under  these  magistrates 
the  old  local  courts  retained  their  organisation,  or  modified  it 
only  by  the  mixture  of  the  guild  customs,  which  were  ako  of 
great  antiquit ji^.  The  new  borough  courts  were  the  old  courts ' 
of  the  township,  the  hundred,  and  the  shire  under  new  names  *. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  towns  have  been  already  Nesfotiations 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  taxation.     From  the  Pipe  Bolls  roughs  with 
and  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  we  learn  that  they  made  their  quer. 
separate  terms  with  the  justices  of  the  Exchequer.     Besides  the 
common   payment   however,   the    richer   burghers   were   often 

*  The  charters  will  be  found  in  the  Rot.  Chartarum ;  that  of  Shrews- 
bury, p.  46 ;  Northampton,  p.  45 ;  Nottiugham,  p.  39 ;  Lincoln,  p.  56 ; 
Gloucester,  p.  57  ;  Ipswich,  p.  65. 

'  See  above,  pp,  41 2  sq.  The  passages  in  charters  which  refer  to  the  men 
of  the  merchant  guild  as  distinct  from  the  body  of  burghers,  as  at  Win- 
chester and  Gloucester,  probably  indicate  that  in  those  towns  the  private 
jurisdictions  of  the  bishop  or  other  lord  remained  apart  from  the  general 
borough  organisation,  or  were  not  consolidated  with  the  guild. 

^  John  grants  to  the  burghers  of  Leicester  that  all  sales  of  land  of  the 
town  that  take  place  in  the  portmanmote  shall  be  valid ;  Rot,  Chart,  p.  32. 
The  courts-leet  of  the  Lancashire  boroughs  are  often  called  lagh-moots : 
and  there  are  many  other  forms.     See  abovQ,  p.  425. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  what  was  said  above, 
pp.  4 1 6,  417,  about  the  clause  of  enfranchisement :  which  became  i^roba^bV^ 
a  part  of  the  common  law  before  the  reigx^  of  3o\iii«^ 
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Taxation  prevailed  on,  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  promise  additional  sums 
boroughs,  to  relieve  the  king's  necessities  ^  :  as  demesne  of  the  Crown,  for 
such  most  of  them  continued  to  be  even  by  the  terms  of  their 
enfranchisement,  they  were  subject  to  tallage  which,  although  it 
might  be  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  national  council,  was 
The  scotale.  levied  by  the  feudal  right  of  the  king  as  lord.  Next  to  this  the 
*  scotale '  seems  to  have  been  the  most  burdensome  local  custom. 
The  nature  of  this  exaction  is  very  obscure.  It  was  however 
levied  by  the  sheriff  for  his  own  emolument,  probably  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  maintaining  the  peace ;  and  was 
raised  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  guilds  raised 
their  common  funds.  Whether  the  sheriff  could  compel  the 
burghers  to  make  offerings  of  malt  from  which  a  *  scotale '  was 
brewed,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  into  his  purse  ;  or  the  name 
simply  means  a  gathering  of  the  burghers  at  which  they  were 
compelled  to  promise  contributions  to  the  same  end,  or  at  which 
heavy  fines  for  non-attendance  were  inflicted,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ^.  Whatever  it  was,  however,  it  was  a  burden  from  which 
the  towns  were  anxious  to  be  relieved,  and  the  relief  was  either 
a  step  towards,  or  a  result  of,  the  exemption  froii  the  authority 
of  the  sheriffs  ^.     Free  election  of  magistrates,  independent  ex- 

^  Like  the  benevolences  or  the  compulsory  loans  of  later  times  :  e.  g. 
in  the  lyth  of  Henry  II,  after  the  citizens  of  London  had  paid  £666  138. 4^ 
de  novo  dono,  Reiner  son  of  Berengar  pays  100  marks  de  promissione  sua. 
These  promises  are  however  more  frequent  in  the  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  in  which  it  might  be  more  important  to  recognise  the  voluntary 
character  of  the  payment.     See  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  404,  405. 

^  *  Scotales  were  abuses  put  upon  the  king's  people  by  his  officers,  who 
invited  them  to  drink  ale,  and  then  made  a  collection  to  the  intent  that 
they  should  not  vex  or  inform  against  them  for  the  crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted or  should  commit.'  Brady,  Boroughs,  App.  p.  13.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  questionable  :  Spelman  thought  that  it  might  be  derived 
from  Scot  and  tallia,  in  the  sense  of  a  payment :  it  is  possible  that  the 
latter  syllable  may  be  connected  with  hall  (as  in  Gildhalla) ;  but  the  con- 
nexion with  the  drinking  customs  is  quite  clear,  so  that  the  probability  is 
in  favour  of  the  more  obvious  derivation  from  scot  (payment)  and  ale. 
The  Constitutions  of  1236  forbid  acotallae  along  with  aliae  potationet. 
Wilkins,  i.  636.  The  later  ckv/rch-ale  was  a  custom  of  collecting  contributions 
of  malt  from  the  parishioners,  with  which  a  quantity  of  ale  was  brewed, 
and  sold  for  the  payment  of  churbh  expenses.  The  custom  of  fining  ab- 
sentees and  drinking  the  fines  may  also  be  connected  with  it. 

^  E.  g.  see  Richard's  charter  to  Winchester,  Select  Charters,  p.  258. 
Other  officers  Yiowevei  coxild.  \s^kA  acotale  besides  the  sheri^  and  the  pro- 
hibition IB  geuetaW.^  eiLtenaiie^  Vi  \Jci«a  xw^n^  ksA  ^*0&st  xw^^  officers.     Sad 
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ercise  of  jurisdiction  in  their  own  courts  and  by  their  own  Summary 

customs,  and  the  direct  negotiation  of  their  taxation  with  the  privileges. 

officers  of  the  Exchequer,  were  no  unimportant  steps  in  the 

attainment  of  municipal  independence.     Nor  was  any  such  step 

retraced ;   every   new    charter   confirmed,   and   many  of  them 

rehearsed  in  detail,  the  customs  allowed  by  -the  earlier  grants 

which  they  superseded. 

The   city  of  London  still  furnishes   the  type  of  the  most  Changes  in 
1  o    •^^  '       theconsti- 

advanced   privilege,    and   the   greatest   amount   of  illustrative  tution  of 

detail.     Yet  even  the  history  of  London  is  obscure.     We  can 

trace  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  sheriffdom,  we  have  the 

date  of  the  foundation  of  the  communa  and  the  mayoralty ;  we 

come  upon  occasional  marks  of  royal  jealousy,  and  exaggerations 

of  civic  independence ;  we  can  see  two  parties  at  work,  the  one 

moved  by  the  court,  the  other  by  the  municipal  instinct ;  we 

can  discern  the  points  at  issue  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Still  these  features  scarcely  blend  into  a  distinct  picture,  or 

furnish  a  consecutive  story. 

London  was  represented  at  the  ^Exchequer,  during  the  first  The  sherifb 

'■  -X       '  o  of  London. 

fifteen  years  of  Henry  II,  by  two  sheriffs,  instead  of  the  four 
who  appeared  in  11 30,  and  who  reappear  in  the  sixteenth  year. 
In  II 74  the  smaller  number  recurs:  from  1182  to  1189  only 
one  sheriff  acts^.  At  the  coronation  of  Eichard  I  the  two 
sheriffs  are  Eichard  Fitz-Eeiner  and  Henry  of  Cornhell,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  Master  of  the  Mint  and  sheriff  of  Kent  ^, 
the  former  the  head  of  a  great  civic  family ;  his  father  Eeiner 
had  been  sheriff  from  1155  to  117 o,  and  Berengar  his  grand- 
father may  not  improbably  have  served  before  him.  In  the 
struggle   between   John    and   Longchamp   in   1191  these  two 

to  say,  even  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  occasionally  did  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage  from  Somner  on  Gavelkind,  which  further  illus- 
trates the  nature  of  the  burden  :  *  Item  si  dominus  archiepiscopus  fecerit 
scotallam  infra  boscum,  quilibet  terram  tenens  dabit  ibi  pro  se  et  uxore  sua 
52  ob.  et  vidua  vel  kotarius  i  ob.  ;*  '  memorandum  quod  predicti  tenentes 
debent  de  consuetudine  inter  eos  facere  scotalium  de  16  den.  et  ob.  ita 
quod  de  singulis  6  denariis  detur  unus  denarius  et  obolus  ad  potandum 
bedello  domini  archiepiscopi  supra  dictum  feodum.* 

^  See  the  thirty-first  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  pp. 
307,  308 ;  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  pp.  164,  165. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  651 ;  Hoveden,  u\.  -^xel.  Y^.\xxm^\5XTva.. 
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Two  parties  magnates  are  found  on  different  sides :  Richard  Fitz-Reiner  is 
citizens.  the  host  and  supporter  of  John,  Henry,  as  his  duty  to  the  court 
compelled  him,  takes  the  part  of  the  chancellor.  When  accord- 
ingly in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  John  took  the  oath  to  the 
communa  of  London  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  body  of 
barons  who  adhered  to  him,  it  is  probable  that  he  acted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Richard  Fitz-Reiner,  and  gave  completeness  to  a 
municipal  constitution  which  had  long  been  struggling  for  recog- 

Bstabllsh-     nition  ^.     Immediately  after  this  confirmation  of  the  conununa 

ment  of  the 

communa     we  find  Henry  the  son  of  Alwyn  mayor  of  London  ^ :  the  sheriffs 

under  a  ,  . 

mayor.         cease  to  be  the  ruling  officers,  and  become  merely  the  financial 

representatives  of  the  citizens,  who  are  themselves  properly  the 

*  fermers '  or  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex '.     It  is  a  saying 

among  the  citizens,  that  '  come  what  may,  the  Londoners  should 

have  no  king  but  their  mayor.'    Henry  Fitz-Alw3m  is  mayor  for 

life :  two  years  after  his  death,  when  John,  a  month  before  the 

Great  Charter  was  extorted  from  him,  was  bujdng  up  help  on 

every  side,  he  granted  to  the  *barones'  of  the  city  of  London 

The  mayor    the  right  of  annually  electing  the  mayor  *.     The  privilege  was 

elected.        ineffectual  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  win  the  support  of  the 

Londoners,  for  a  fortnight  after  it  was  granted  they  received  the 

barons  with  open  arms'.   The  duty  of  sustaining  their  privileges 

fell  accordingly  on  the  barons:  their  customs  were  guaranteed 

by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Charter,  and  a  clause  was  added 

preserving  like  rights  to  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 

seaports  of  the  realm.     Lastly,  as  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons 

chosen  to  execute  the  Charter,  appears  the  Mayor  of  London. 

Supremacy        The  establishment  of  the  corporate  character  of  the  city  under 
or  the  mer-  ^  *  ^      ^  •' 

cantiie         a  mayor  marks  the  victory  of  the  communal  principle  over  the 
element.  .  ^  .  .       .  . 

more  ancient  shire  organisation  which  seems  to  have  displaced 

early  in   the  century  the   complicated   system   of    guild    and 

franchise.    It  also  marks  the  triumph  of  the  mercantile  over  the 

^  Gir.  Camb.,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  397.    Cf.  R.  Devizes,  p.  38;  R.  Dioeto,  p.  664. 
^  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  p.  i.     He  was  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
sum  raised  for  the  king's  ransom ;  Hoveden,  iii.  213. 
^  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  165.  , 

*  Rot.  Chart,  p.  207 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  306.     It  is  dated  May  9,  1215. 

*  On  the  24th  oi"M.aiy.    1A..^m\%. 
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aristocratic   element.      Henry  Fitz-Alwyn  may  have   been  an  Mercantile 

J  '^  J  interests  m 

hereditary  baron  of  London,  but  his  successors,  Serlo  le  Mercer,  the  city. 
Ealph  Eswy  the  goldsmith,  and  others,  were  clearly  tradesmen  ^. 
It  would,  doubtless,  be  unsafe  to  argue  that  mercantile  pursuits 
were  at  this  time  regarded  with   anything  like   contempt  in 
-England.     That  feeling  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
fictitious   and  superficial   chivalry  in   the   fourteenth   century. 
The  men  of  London  had  made  their  pilgrimages  to  Palestine, 
and  fought   their  sea   fights    on  the  way,   in  company  or  in 
emulation  with  the  noblest  of  the  Norman  lords.     The  story  of  ExpeditioM 
Gilbert  Becket  may  be  fabulous,  but  Andrew  of  London  and  his  citizens, 
fellow-citizens  in  1 147  had  done  good  work  for  Christendom  at 
the  capture   of  Lisbon,  the   only  real   success   of  the   second 
Crusade  ^ ;  and  in  11 90  William  Fitz-Osbert  and  Geoffrey  the 
goldsmith  of  London  were  among  the  chief  men  of  the  fleet 
which  saved  the  infant  kingdom  of  Portugal  from  Moorish  con- 
quest'.    The  struggle,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  was  not  be- 
tween nobility  and  trade,  but  between  the  territorial  franchise 
and  the  mercantile  guild.     Nor  was  the  victory  of  the  communa 
to  any  appreciable  degree  a  victory  of  the  Englishman  over  the* 
foreigner.     The  population  of  London  was  less  English  probably  Foreign 
than  that  of  the  other  great  towns  such  as  Winchester  and  York,  the  city. 
The  names  of  the  leading  citizens  who  are  mentioned  through- 
out the  twelfth  century  are  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  Henry 
Fitz-Alwyn,  of  alien  derivation.     Richard  the  son  of  Reiner  the 
son  of  Berengar  was  very  probably  a  Lombard  by  descent :  the 
influential  family  of  Bucquinte,  Bucca-uncta,  which  took  the  lead 
on  many  occasions,  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  Italian  * ; 
Gilbert  Becket  was  a  Norman.     The  form  of  the  communa  in 
which  the  corporate  life  asserted  its  independence  was  itself 

^  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  pp.  2,  3,  sq. 

^  Expugnatio  Lyxbonensis,  p.  cxliv.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  specially 
remarks  that  this  great  victory  was  won  not  by  the  nobles,  but  by  men  of 
middle  rank. 

^  Hoveden,  iii.  42  ;  Bened.  ii.  116. 

*  Andrew  of  London,  the  leader  of  the  Londoners  at  Lisbon  in  ii47»  w 
not  inu)robably  the  Andrew  Bucquinte  whose  son  Kichard  was  the  leader      '1^ 
of  the  riotous  young  nobles  of  the  city  who  in  11 77  furnished  a  precedent 
for  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Benedict,  i.  155.     Cf.  Pipe 
Boll  31  Henry  I,  pp.  145,  147. 
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foreign.    From  the  beginning  of  its  political  importance  London 
acts  constantly  as  the  purse,  sometimes  as  the  brain,  never  perhaps 

AmercantUe  in  its  whole  history  as  the  heart,  of  England.  The  victory  of  the 
communa  is  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  fair  treatment  to  the 
poorer  citizens ;  we  no  sooner  find  it  in  supreme  authority  than 
the  riot  of  William  Fitz-Osbert  occurs  to  prove  that  an  oligarchy 
of  the  purse  has  as  little  of  tender  mercy  as  an  oligarchy  of  the 
sword.  The  real  importance  of  London  in  this  region  of  history 
is  rather  that  it  affords  an  example  of  local  independence  and 
close  organisation  which  serves  as  a  model  and  standard  for 
other  towns,  than  that  it  leads  the  way  to  the  attainment  of 
general  liberties  or  peculiarly  English  objects.  Still  its  position 
and  the  action  of  its  citizens  give  it  no  small  political  power, 
and  no  insignificant  place  in  history. 

Importance       166.  The  action  of  the  clergy  in  the  great  struggles  of  the 

period  has  been  already  noted,  in  its  proper  proportion  to  the 

general  detail.     They  by  their  vindication  of  their  own  liberties 

showed  the  nation  that  other  liberties  might  be  vindicated  as 

well,  and  that  there  are  bounds  to  the  power  and  violence  of 

"princes.     They  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  in  fighting 

their   own.     From   them  too,  as  subjects  and   not  merely  as 

churchmen,  the   first  movements  towards  national   action  had 

Their  inde-   come.     They  had  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  perishing  State 
pendence.  ,  »  . 

at  the  accession   of  Henry  II;   they  had  furnished  the   first 

if  not  the  only  champions  of  freedom  in  the  royal  councils, 
where  S.  Thomas,  S.  Hugh,  and  Archbishop  Geoffrey  had  had 
courage  to  speak  where  the  barons  were  silent.  They  had, 
on  the  other  side,  not,  it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  without 
neglecting  their  spiritual  work,  laboured  hard  to  reduce  the 
business  of  government  to  something  like  the  order  which  the 
great  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  West  impressed  on 
Their  sense  every  branch  of  its  administration.  What  the  Church  had  bor- 
**  ^^  ^'  rowed  from  the  Empire  in  this  respect  it  repaid  with  tenfold 
interest  to  the  rising  State  system  of  Europe.  And  this  was 
especially  the  case  in  England.  We  have  seen  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  made  possible  and  opened  the  way  to  national 
unity :  it  was  ftie  eoimxvQi^i  ^xrcOa.  ^\i\$ik  combined  Norman  and 
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Englishman  in  one  service,  when  law  and  language,  land  tenure  Their  sys- 
and  political  influence,  would  have  made  them  two  races  of  lords  routine. 
and  slaves.     It  was  the  action  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  that 
formed  the  strongest  link  between  the  witenagemot  of  the  Con- 
fessor and  the  court  and  council  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons. 
It  was  the  hard  and  systematic  work  of  Roger  of  Salisbury  that 
gave   order  to  the  Exchequer  and  the  Curia.     The  work  of 
Becket   as  Chancellor  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  later 
history,  but  he  certainly  was  Henry's  right  hand  in  the  initial 
reforms  of  the  reign,  and  the  men  who  carried  out  those  reforms 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  policy  which  Becket  as  archbishop 
adopted,  were  men  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  earlier  life. 
Hubert  Walter,  the  administrator  of  Henry's  system,  who  under 
Richard  and  John  had  completed  the  fabric  of  strong  govern- 
ment by  means  of  law,  and  Stephen  Langton,  who   deserves 
more  than  any  other  person  the  credit  of  undoing  the  mischiefs 
that  arose  from  that  system,  maintaining  the  law  by  making  the 
national  will  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  government,  were  both 
representative  men  of  the  English  Church.    No  doubt  there  were  Evil  of 
evils  in  the  secular  employments  of  these  great  prelates  :  but  if  pioyment, 
for  a  time  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church  was  neglected,  and 
unspiritual  aims  fostered  within  her  pale,  the  State  gained  im-  compen- 
mensely  by  being  administered  by  statesmen  whose  first  ideas  of  usefulness, 
order  were  based  on  conscience  and  law  rather  than  on  brute 
force.    Nor  was  the  spiritual  part  of  the  work  unprovided  for. 
Three  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Anselm,  Ralph,  and  William, 
all  of  them  belonging  to  the  religious  rather  than  the  secular 
type,  had  sanctioned  the  employment  of  Bishop  Roger  as  justiciar, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  it  is  said,  he  refused  to  bear 
the  title^.     Innocent  III,  when  he  insisted  that  Hubert  Walter 
should  resign  the  like  office,  showed  that  the  growing  sense  of 
the  age  forbade  what  so  great  a  saint  as  Anselm  had  connived 
at ;  but  that  growing  sense  had  been  educated  in  great  measure 
by  the  system  whicli  it  was  soon  to  discard. 

It  is  however  in  the  details  of  mechanical  work  that  these 
remarks  help  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  this   chapter.     The 
^  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  v.  §  408 ;  ^.  'D\<5ift\.o,  ^,^^, 
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jariiu?  of    systematic  order  of  the  growing  polity  was  not  a  little  indebted 

lenceon  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  the  Church  system  a  set  of 
models  of  work.  The  Church  had  its  ranks  and  degrees,  codes 
of  laws  and  rules  of  process,  its  councils  and  courts,  its  central 
and  provincial  jurisdictions,  its  peculiar  forms  of  trial  and  arbi- 
tration, its  system  of  writ  and  record.  In  a  crisis  in  which 
representation  and  election  were  growing  into  importance,  and 
in  which  all  forms  were  manipulated  by  clerical  administrators, 
the  newer  forms  must  needs  be  moulded  in  some  degree  on  the 

I  i^ia-  older.  The  legislation  of  the  period,  the  assizes  and  constitu- 
tions, bear,  in  common  with  the  Karolingian  capitularies,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  ecclesiastical  canons,  a  form  which  was  universal 

Skm?**^  and  vigorous  when  the  capitulary  was  forgotten.  The  local  and 
territorial  divisions  of  the  dioceses  made  indelible  the  civil 
boundarie&  which  feudal  aggression  would  have  gladly  oblite- 
rated. The  archdeaconries,  deaneries,  and  parishes  preserved 
the  local  unities  in  which  they  had  themselves  originated,  and 
the  exempt  jurisdictions  of  the  convents  were  in  their  nature  an 
exact  parallel  with  the  franchises  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  in  the 
case  of  great  ecclesiastical  establishments,  possessed  both  cha- 

gal  prac-  racters.  The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  kept  up  forms  that  were 
easily  transferred  to  the  local  moots  :  the  bishop's  visitation  was 
a  parallel  to  that  of  the  sheriff;  the  metropolitical  visitation  to 
that  of  the  Curia  or  Exchequer ;  spiritual  excommunication  was 
parallel  with  civil  outlawry;  clerical  procurations  with  royal 
purveyance  and  the  payments  to  the  sheriff  for  his  aid ;  the 
share  of  the  clergy  in  determining  their  assessments  suggested 
the  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  lay  communities,  or  at  least 
familiarised  men  with  a  system  of  the  kind. 

1  repre-  In  no  particular  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  very  im- 

portant question  of  election  and  representation.  In  the  latter 
point  we  shall  able  to  trace,  as  we  proceed,  very  close  analogies: 
the  fact  that  the  early  representative  members  in  the  national 
council  were  frequently,  if  not  always,  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  procurators  or  proxies,  bearing  letters  of  credence  or 
ratification  that  empowered  them  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents, BUggeaia  aV.  onc^  \)aaX.>(}afe  Q!Qa}wsa3L^^&\i^\:toved  from  the 
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ecclesiastical  practice  of  which  such  procuratorial  representation  ^erica 
was  a  familiar  part,  in  negotiation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  sentat 
formation  of  Church  councils  at  home.  The  appearance  of  the 
proctors  of  the  cathedral  and  diocesan  clergy  in  the  central 
assemblies  of  Church  and  State  precedes  by  a  few  years  the 
regular  incorporation  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  parliament ; 
and  Convocation  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons  owes  its 

Iff 

representative  character  to  the  great  period  of  definition,  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  In  the  case  of  election  the  connexion  is  per- 
haps less  close :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  struggles 
for  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  election  kept  in  use  forms  which 
made  the  extension  of  elective  liberty  possible  in  other  quarters. 

The  Church  recognised  three  modes  of  election  :  the  '  via  com-  Modea 

,  ,  clerici 

promissi,'  by  which  the  electors  deputed  to  a  small  committee  of  electio 

their  body — an  uneven  number,  three  or  five — the  function  of- 
choosing  the  bishop  or  abbot ;  the  *  via  scrutinii,'  in  which  the 
several  votes  were  taken  in  order  and  the  choice  determined  by 
the  majority ;  and  the  *  via  inspirationis  Spiritus  Sancti,*  in 
which  at  one  moment,  and  in  one  breath,  the  whole  body  uttered 
the  name  of  the  same  person,  just  as  in  the  court  of  justice  the 
compurgators  took  their  oath.  The  last-mentioned  method  in  Analoi 
its  exact  form  was  of  course  inapplicable  to  the  cases  of  popular 
election;  but  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  of  suitors  at  the 
county  court  represents  a  similar  idea,  the  show  of  hands  corre- 
sponds with  the  *via  scrutinii' ;  and  the  *via  compromissi'  has 
its  parallel  doubtless  in  the  gradual  reservation  of  the  choice 
of  members,  both  in  town  and  shire,  to  a  small  deputed  body\ 
who  in  the  former  case  finally  engrossed  the  right  of  election. 

The  common  arrangement  of  the  early  medieval  courts,  by  Syster 
which  the  king's  chapel  was  made  the  depository  of  writs  and 
records,  and  his  clerks  or  chaplains  the  framers  and  writers  of 
such  documents,  illustrates  another  side  of  the  same  general 
truth.     The  ecclesiastical  system  of  writ,  summons,  and  record 

^  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the  election  of  the  sworn 
knights  to  nominate  the  recoofnitors  of  the  Great  Assize  was  a  distinct 
parallel  with  elections  made  *  via  compromissi.*    The  deputies  of  the  con- 
vent at  Canterbury  who  carried  full  powers  to  the  Curia  Re\^  or  ta  IBjcivea. 
were  compromissarii,  proctors  in  faot  of  tihat.  c\i\xTQ\i« 
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ecords  and  was  probably,  in  England,  derived  from  the  extensive  docu- 
mentary  machinery  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  which  in  its  turn 
was  derived  from  the  similar  practice  of  the  later  Empire  ^  The 
writs  of  the  Norman  Curia  may  not  improbably  have  been 
drawn  by  continuous  practice  from  the  formulae  of  the  impe- 
rial system  of  the  Franks,  great  stores  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  Marculf  and  other  jurists  ^.  The  growth  of 
the  •system  is  accordingly  complex,  the  written  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, both  lay  and  clerical,  being  developed  side  by  side,  or  in 
constant  entanglement  with  one  another,  as  might  well  be  the 
case  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer.  It  is  however 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  registering  the  acts  of 
court,  and  retaining  copies  of  all  letters  issued  by  the  kmg, 
seems  to  have   been   introduced   either   late   in   the    reign  of 

fte^he       Henry  II  or  under  Eichard  and  John,  under  whom,  as  has  been 

cession  of  already  mentioned,  the  great  series  of  national  records  begin. 
William  Longchamp,  the  chancellor  and  justiciar  of  Hichard, 
who  with  all  his  great  faults  must  have  also  had  a  great  capa- 
city for  business,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Eed  Book  of 
the  Exchequer  ^,  took  pains  to  make  himself  familiar  with  its  de- 
tails, must  have  authorised,  perhaps  suggested,  the  enrolment  of 
the  acts  of  the  Curia:  it  was  carried  out  under  his  vice-chancellor 

''^^Ss^  and  successor  Bishop  Eustace.  The  enrolment  of  charters  and 
of  letters  patent  and  close  begins  in  the  chancellorship  of  Hubeii 
Walter,  and  is  carried  out  by  Walter  de  Grey,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  has  left  in  the  register  of  his  archiepi- 
scopal  acts  one  of  the  earliest  existing  records  of  the  kind.  The 
Lincoln  registers  begin  with  the  acts  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells, 
who  had  been  a  deputy  of  the  chancellor  from  1200  to  1209*. 

^  On  the  registration  of  papal  letters  see  the  preface  to  Jaffa's  Regesta 
Pontificum,  and  also  to  his  Monumenta  Gregoriana.  Gregory  VII,  in  a 
letter  to  Hubert  of  Terouanne,  mentions  his  own  register.  The  practice 
existed  at  Rome  from  the  days  of  Gregory  I  or  earlier ;  the  most  ancient 
remains  however  are  those  of  the  registers  of  Gregory  I,  John  VIII,  and 
Gregoi-y  VII.    The  series  from  Innocent  III  to  Pius  V  is  complete. 

'  Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  Brunner,  as  quoted  above,  p.  391. 

^  Quoted  above,  p.  431,  note  4. 

*  Of  course  there  may  have  been  episcopal  registers,  as  there  may  have 
been  royal  records,  earUer,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  there 
ia  no  evidence  that.  a\ic\i  exiaV«^    TV^Xqt^  %5A\MkR»Va.  registers  are 
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If  the  episcopal  re<ji8ters  were  drawn  up  in  imitation  of  the  Papal 

,  ,  Registers, 

royal  rolls,  the  latter  owed  both  idea  and  form  to  the  papal 

registry,  the  influence  of  which  was  under  Innocent  III  supreme     s 

in   Europe,  and   which    could   trace   its   method  through  the 

*  regesta  *  of  Gregory  VII  and  the  earlier  popes,  to  the  practice 

of  the  ancient  republic.     In  such  matters  it  would  not  be  fair 

to  say  that  Church  and  State  borrowed  from  each  other ;  each 

had  a  vitality  and  a  development  of  its  own,  but  each  gained 

strength,  versatility,  and  definiteness  from  their  close  union ; 

and  that  close  union  was  made  closer  still  whilst  the  business 

of  the  two  was  conducted  by  the  same  administrators. 

167.  We  have  now,  however  imperfectly,  traced  the  process  Summary  0 
of  events  by  which  the  English  nation  had  reached  that  point  of  national 
conscious  unity  and  identity  which  made  it  necessary  for  it  to  organisa- 
act  as  a  self-governing  and   political   body,  a  self-reliant  and 
self-sustained  nation, — a  power  in  Europe,  basing  its  claims  for 
respect  not  on  the  accidental  position  or  foreign  acquisitions  of 
its  kings,  but  on  its  own  internal  strength  and  cohesion,  its 
growth  in  good  government,  and  its  capacity  for  a  share  in  the 
conmion  polity  of  Christendom.     We  have  also  tried  to  trace 
the  process  by  which   its   internal   organisation   had  been  so 
framed,   modified,    and   strengthened,  that   when    the  occasion 
came  it  was  able  to  answer  to  the  strain  :  by  which,  when  the 
need  of  representative  institutions  made  itself  felt,  the  mere  con- 
centration and  adaptation  of  existing  machinery  supplied  all 
that  was  required.     The  century  that  follows  Magna  Carta  was 
an  age  of  growth,  of  luxuriant,  even  premature,  development, 
the  end  of  which  was  to  strengthen  and  likewise  to  define  the 
several  constituent  parts,  of  the  organic  whole.    The  three  estates 
made  their  way,  through  this  time  of  training,  to  a  realisation 
of  their  distinct  identity,  and  gained  such  a  consciousness  of  their 

the  most  ancient :  those  of  Canterbury  begin  in  1278;  Winchester  in  1282; 
Exeter  in  1257  ;  Hereford  in  1275  ;  Worcester  in  1268  ;  Salisbury  in  1297 ; 
Lichfield  in  1296  ;  Norwich  in  1299  ;  Carlisle  in  1292  ;  the  other  sees  have 
records  beginning  early  in  the  next  century.  The  collection  of  letters, 
such  as  those  of  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  Becket,  seems  to  have  been  a 
literary  work  and  not  a  registration,  although  in  many  points  it  answerfk 
the  same  purpose. 
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Sjupmanr  of  distinct  spheres  of  work  as  enabled  them  to  act  without  entan- 

the  points  of  ^ 

"**!r^  glement  of  machinery  or  waste  of  power.  The  constitution 
which  reached  its  formal  and  definite  maturity  under  Edward  I 
had  to  learn  easy  and  economic  working  under  his  successors. 
In  that  lesson  it  had  also  severe  experiences  of  struggle,  defect, 
and  failure  :  its  representative  men  lose  the  grace  and  simplicity 
of  the  earlier  times;  personal  and  ♦territorial  aims  waste  the 
energies  of  the  better  and  wiser,  and  divide  into  permanent 
factions  the  ignorant  and  more  selfish.  Yet  the  continuity  of 
life,  and  the  continuity  of  national  purpose,  never  fails :  even 
the  great  struggle  of  all,'  the  long  labour  that  extends  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  leaves  the  organisation,  the 
origin  of  which  we  have  been  tracing,  unbroken  in  its  conscious 
identity,  stronger  in  the  strength  in  which  it  has  persevered  and 
grown  mightier  through  trial.  The  further  investigation  of  this 
history  in  its  political  as  well  as  in  its  mechanical  aspect  must 
begin  from  Magna  Carta,  as  a  new  starting-point. 


END   OP   VOL.   I. 
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